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F.L.S. 
John  Attfield,  Ph.D.,  P.C.S. 
Francis  Maitland  Balfour,  F.L.S. 
Charles  Barry,  Pres.EJ.B.A. 
Prof.  Eobert  Bentley,  F.L.S. 
Walter  Lawry  Buller,  Sc.D.,  F.L.S. 
George  Chesney,  Lieut.-Col.  E.E. 
William  Chimmo,  Capt.  E.N. 
Prof.  James  Henry  Cotterill,  M.A. 
Eer.  William  Henry  Dallinger. 
Herbert  Davies,  M.D. 
Prof.  James  Dewar,  M.A. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairbaim,  Bart. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  K.C.S.I. 
Eev.    Norman    Macleod   Ferrers, 

M.A. 
George  Fleming,  M.E.C.V.S. 
Thomas    Sichard    Fraser,    M.D., 

F.E.S.ri. 
William  Galloway. 
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Henry  Haversham  Godwin-Austen, 

Major. 
Eev.    William    Greenwell,  M.A., 

F.S.A. 
George  Griffith,  M.A. 
Brian  Haughton  Hodgson,  F.L.S. 
John  Hopkinson,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
John    Hughlings   Jackson,  M.D., 

F.E.C.S. 
John  W.  Judd,  F.G.S. 
William    Carmichael    M*Intosh, 

M.D.,  F.L.S. 
Eobert  M^Lachlan,  F.L.S. 
Eichard  Henry  Major,  Sec.  E.G.S. 
Prof.  John  William  Mallet,  Ph.D. 
Henry  B.  Medlicott,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Henry  Nottidge  Moseley,  M.A. 
William  Donald  Napier,  M.E.C.S, 
Prof.    Henry   AUeyne  Nicholson, 

M.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
Eichard  Norris,  M.D. 
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Thomas    Bevill    Peacock,    M.D., 

F.B.C.S. 
William  Overend  Priestley,  M.D., 

F.E.C.P. 
Charles    Bland    Eadcliffe,    M.D., 

j.R.C.P. 
Prof.  Osborne  Eeynolds,  M.  A.,  C.E. 
Samuel  Eoberts,  M.A. 
William  Eoberts,  BA.,  M.D. 
George    F.    Eodwell,    F.B.A.S., 

F.C.S. 
George  John  Eomanes,  M.A. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  Saunders,  C.M.G. 
Edward  A.  Schafer,  M.E.C.S. 
Michael  Scott,  M.Inst.C.E. 


Samuel  Sharp,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A. 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S. 
Hermann  Sprengel,  Ph.D. 
George  James  Symons,  Sec.  M.S. 
Prof.  James  Thomson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

D.Sc. 
Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A. 
Edwin  T.  Truman,  M.E.C.S. 
Prof.    William    Turner,    M.B., 

M.E.C.S. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
Benjamin  Williamson,  TSi. A. 
Prof.  John  Wilson,  F.E.S.E.,  F.G.S. 
Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  F.E.A.S. 


The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  Note  on  the  Electrolytic  Conduction  of  some  Organic 
Bodies.''  By  J.  H.  Gladstone^  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  FuUerian 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  Alfred 
Tribe,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Dulwich  College. 
Received  January  27,  1877. 

During  our  early  researches*  on  the  copper-zinc  couple  it  naturally 
occurred  to  us  that  we  were  employing  a  special  means  of  electrolysis 
acting  at  insensible  distances ;  but  the  first  organic  substances  which  we 
succeeded  in  decomposing  by  means  of  this  agent  were  such  as  are 
usually  considered  non-electrolytic — for  instance,  iodide  of  ethyl ;  and 
we  obtained  the  remarkable  result  that  when  some  of  these  were  mixed 
with  alcohol  they  were  much  more  readily  decomposed,  although  pure 
alcohol  itself  is  not  attacked  by  the  couple  of  dissimilar  metals.  IVom 
time  to  time  we  experimented  with  external  batteries  of  10  or  50  cells 
of  Grove,  in  order  to  obtain  some  direct  evidence  of  the  electrolyzability 
of  these  compounds  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  only  negative  results. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1875,  however,  we  made  a  series  of  experiments, 
employing  100  Grove's  cells,  and  obtained  results  which  we  did  not 
pursue  further  at  the  time,  but  which  we  think  interesting,  especially  in 
•connexion  with  the  experiments  on  other  but  similar  bodies  which 
Dr.  Bleekrode  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  a  short 
notice  of  which  appears  in  the  last  Number  of  its  *  Proceedings.' 

We  used  for  the  experiments  a  glass  tube,  about  5  millims.  diameter, 
closed  at  one  end,  into  which  were  fused  two  platinum  wires,  about 

*  Proo.  Roy.  8oo.  1872,  p.  218.    Journ.  Chem.  Soo.  1873,  pp.  445,  678, 961 ;  1874, 
pp.  208,  406,  410,  615;  1875,  p.  608. 
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I  millim.  apart.  The  liquids  were  placed  in  this  tube,  and  the  wires 
connected  with  the  terminal  wires  oE  the  battery,  an  ordinary  astatio 
galvanometer  being  placed  in  the  circuit.  The  reaulte  obtained  ai«  as 
follows ; — 

Ethj/l  Iodide.— Nil. 

Alcohol. — On  making  contact  the  galranometer-needle  showed  a  de- 
flection of  20°,  and  a  shght  commotion  of  the  liquid  was  observable. 
Hie  alcohol  gtsdnally  warmed  up  until  it  bailed,  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  increasing  the  whole  time.  Oas  waa  apparently  given  off  in 
minute  quantity  from  the  negative  electrode  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  this. 

Eqval  volumes  of  Alcohol  and  Ethyl  Iodide. — There  was  a  deflection 
of  30°  on  making  contact,  gradually  rising.  Great  commotian  ensued, 
the  liquid  rapidly  circulating  round  the  poles,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
accompanied  by  a  browning  of  the  liquid.  Not  certain  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas — apparently  a  few  minute  bubbles  from  the  positive  pole. 
The  liquid  boiled  in  about  4  minutes,  the  deflection  being  then  60°. 


Bthyl  Brcmidt. — Nil. 

Squal  volurtia  of  Alcohol  and  Ethyl  Bromide. — Violent  commotion  on 
pairing  contact,  the  galvanometer  being  deflected  to  tbe  stops.  The 
liquid  quickly  boiled.     Gas  apparently  ^ven  off  from  the  negative 


Chloroform. — Nil . 

£^al  volnmei  of  Alcohol  and  Chloroform, — Violent  commotion.  De- 
flection to  stops.    The  mixture  very  quickly  boiled. 

Sthyl  Acetate,  Propylene  Bromide,  Amyl  and  Itobutyl  lodielct  gave  nega- 
tive resulta.  When  miied  with  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  fjiey  bdiave 
nmilarty  to  the  mixtures  referred  to  above. 

Our  results,  preliminary  as  we  considered  t^m  to  be,  show  that  the 
iodides  of  ethyl,  isobutyl,  and  amyl,  the  bromides  of  ethyl  and  propylene, 
the  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  chloroform  are  practically  non-oondoctors  to  » 
battoy-power  of  100  cells  Grove,  and  that  alcohol  u  to  itsmft  «AsA 

■hi 
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traversed  by  the  current.  They  show  also  that  when  these  liquid  non- 
conductors are  mixed  with  the  feeble  conductor  alcohol,  the  conductivity 
of  the  mixture  is  greater  than  that  of  alcohol  alone,  which  offers  at  least 
a  partial  due  to  the  relEidiness  with  which  such  mixtures  are  decomposed 
by  the  copper-sdnc  couple. 

The  very  considerable  development  of  heat  in  these  liquids,  which 
conduct  the  electric  current  with  great  difficulty,  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice.  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  result 
from  any  chemical  change,  because  the  decomposition,  if  any  thing  at  all, 
is  utterly  insignificant  in  amount. 


II.  "  On  the  Protrusion  of  Protoplasmic  Filaments  from  the  Glan- 
dular Hairs  of  the  Common  Teasel  {Dipsacus  sylvestris) /' 
By  Francis  Darwin,  M.B.  Communicated  by  Charles 
Darwin,  F.R.S.     Received  January  30,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  protoplasmic  structures  dcj^cribed  in  the  following  communication 
are  connected  with  the  glandular  hairs  or  trichomes  found  on  both  sur- 
faces of  the  leaf  of  the  common  teasel  (D^p^ieti^  sylvestris).  The  trichomes 
are  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  a  marked  manner  in  shape.  The  form  of 
gland  from  which  alone  the  protoplasmic  filaments  issue  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  gland  consists  of  a  multicellular  pear-shaped  head,  supported 
on  a  cylindrical  unicellular  stalk  which  rests  on  a  projecting  epidermic 
cell.  The  whole  structure  projects  about  -j^)  of  a  millimetre  {^  inch)  above 
the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

The  filaments  issue  from  inside  the  gland-cells,  reaching  the  surrounding 
medium  by  passing  through  the  external  cell-wall  of  the  gland.  The 
point  where  protrusion  takes  place  is  on  the  summit  of  the  gland,  and 
usually  at  the  point  of  junction  of  several  radiating  cells  at  the  centre 
of  its  dome-like  surface.  The  act  of  protrusion  is  rapidly  effected ;  a 
previously  naked  gland  may  be  seen  to  send  forth  a  minute  thread  of 
trembling  protoplasm,  projecting  from  its  summit  freely  into  the  sur- 
rounding water.  The  filament  grows  by  clearly  visible  increments,  and 
may  ultimately  attain  the  length  of  nearly  one  millimetre.  The  filaments 
appear  to  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  external  cell-wall  of  the 
glands,  as  no  apertures  to  allow  of  their  passage  have  been  observed. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  filament  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
delicate  and  elongated  thread  slightly  clubbed  at  its  free  end,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  perpetual  tremble  of  Brownian  movement.  The  distal  end 
of  the  filament  is  often  attached  to  the  gland,  thus  forming  a  loop.  Ex- 
tremely delicate  filaments  of  great  length  are  often  seen  entangled  in 
elaborate  and  complex  knots,  or  several  filaments  may  be  seen  issuing 
from  a  single  gland. 
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The  substance  of  which  the  filaments  are  composed  is  gelatinous, 
transparent,  highly  refracting,  and  devoid  of*  granules.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  stained  by  tincture  of  alkanet,  and  not 
blackened  by  oamic  acid,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by  iodine.  These  reac- 
tions, when  combined  with  results  of  Tarious  physiological  tests,  show 
that  the  filaments  contain  resinous  matter  in  some  way  suspended  in 
protoplasm. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  behaviour  of  the  filaments  is  their 
power  of  violently  contracting.  The  act  of  contraction  commences  by 
the  filament  becoming  shorter  and  thicker  at  a  number  of  nearly  equi> 
distant  points,  situated  close  together  near  the  free  end  of  the  filament. 
The  curious  beading  thus  produced  spreads  rapidly  down  the  filament, 
which  ultimately  runs  violently  together  into  a  ball  seated  on  the  top  of 
the  gland.  In  other  cases  contraction  takes  place  without  any  previous 
appearance  of  beading. 

Filaments  frequently  break  loose  but  retain  their  vitality,  and  are  still 
capable  of  contraction  although  separated  from  their  parent  glands ;  and 
this  observation  is  of  importance,  as  proving  that  the  movements  of  the 
filaments  are  not  governed  by  forces  residing  within  the  glands,  but  that 
the  filaments  are  composed  of  an  essentially  contractile  substance. 

The  contraction  of  the  filaments  is  produced  by  the  following  causes : — 

Dilute  acids  (from  1  to  ^  per  cent.) — Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic, 
citric,  and  osmic  acids. 

DUuie  alkaline  solutions  (|  to  |  per  cent.) — Carbonates  of  ammonia, 
Modium,  potassium. 

Solutions  of  gold-chloride  i  per  cent.,  silver  nitrate  |  per  cent.,  sulphate 
of  quinine  ^^  per  cent.,  citrate  of  strychnia  (about)  |  per  cent.,  camphor 
^  per  cent.,  the  poison  of  the  cobra  (about)  |  per  cent.,  iodine  |  per 
cent. 

Glycerine. 

Methylated  spirits. 

Vapour  of  chloroform. 

ffeat.  The  temperatures  at  which  the  filaments  contract  are  rather 
variable,  but  are  all  below  57®  C. 

Electricity.  The  induced  current  causes  contraction. 

Mechanical  stimulation, — ^The  filaments  contract  when  pressure  is  made 
on  the  cover-glass. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  experiments,  of  which  the  results  are  here 
briefly  summarized,  appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
filaments  contain  true  living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  sudden  movement 
above  described  is  a  true  act  of  contraction ;  for  if  the  latter  hypothesis 
is  rejected,  the  only  remaining  view  is  that  the  filaments  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  coagulation,  by  which  contractility  is 
medianicaUy  simulated.  But  it  seems  inconceivable  that  reaig|satAc£^9^^ 
different  nature,  such  as  dilute  solutions  of  acetic  add^  oi  cBbtK^OT^VQi^ 
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of  gold-chloride,  should  produce  identical  chemical  effects.  Osmic  acid 
is  well  known  to  kill  protoplasmic  structures  without  making  them  con- 
tract. This  characteristic  reaction  holds  good  with  the  filaments  of  the 
teasel  when  treated  with  sufRciently  powerful  solutions  of  osmic  acid 
(e.g.  1  per  cent.).  When  killed  in  an  extended  position,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  contract  with  strong  acetic  acid.  This  observation  is  of  import- 
ance in  another  way ;  for  it  proves  that  the  violent  movements  caused  by 
dilute  acetic  acid  are  of  a  *'  vital,"  and  not  simply  of  a  chemical  nature. 
Moreover  the  general  character  of  the  reagents  and  other  causes  (such 
as  heat,  ijbc.)  by  which  contraction  is  produced  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  belief  that  the  filaments  are  protoplasmic  in  nature. 

An  important  series  of  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  following 
fluids : — dilute  solutions  Q  or  |  per  cent.)  of  carbonates  of  ammonia, 
potassium,  and  sodium,  and  infusion  of  raw  meat.  If  a  filament  under 
the  microscope  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  |  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  the  following  changes  occur.  The  filament  contracts,  but 
almost  instantly  recovers  itself,  and  is  once  more  protruded.  The  fila- 
ment, however,  does  not  regain  its  original  form  or  general  appearance  : 
instead  of  consisting  of  thin  elongated  ropes  of  a  highly  refracting  sub- 
stance, it  is  converted  into  ba]loon-like  or  sausage-shaped  masses  of  very 
transparent,  lowly  refracting  matter.  These  transparent  masses  are 
remarkable  for  the  spontaneous  changes  of  form  and  other  quasi-amoeboid 
movements  which  occur  among  them. 

Dilute  infusions  of  meat  cause  a  similar  effect,  astonishing  quantities 
of  transparent  matter  being  produced. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  filaments  are  protoplasmic  bodies,  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  resinous  matter.  The  question  next  arises,  with 
what  process  in  plant-physiology  is  the  protrusion  of  filaments  homo- 
logous ? 

The  leaf-glands  of  the  teasel  are  similar  in  general  structure  to  many 
glandular  hairs  which  produce  resinous  and  slimy  secretions,  and,  like 
these  glands,  they  contain  bright  drops  of  secreted  resin  lying  in  the 
centres  of  the  gland-cells ;  they  also  resemble  many  glandular  hairs  in 
being  often  capped  with  accumulations  of  secreted  matter.  Now  these 
accumulations  stain  red  with  alkanet,  yellow  with  iodine,  and  are  largely 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  substances  which  have 
the  same  reactions  as  the  filaments.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  the 
caps  of  resinous  matter  on  the  teasel-glands  are  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  dead  filaments.  According  to  this  view,  the  act  of  protrusion 
is  essentially  a  process  of  secretion :  the  resin  issues  from  the  gland- 
cells,  mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  true  protoplasm ;  and  it  is  only 
from  the  death  of  the  living  or  protoplasmic  part  of  the  filaments  that 
the  resinous  accumulation  results.  This  view  of  the  act  of  protrusion 
corresponds  with  the  theory  of  secretion  held  by  some  physiologists,  viz. 
tliat  secreted  matter  is  produced  by  the  dissolution  or  death  of  proto- 
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plasm — that,  for  instance,  the  oil  in  a  fat-cell  is  the  result  of  the  dis- 
int^;ration  of  a  plastid  or  individualized  mass  of  protoplasm  formed  in 
the  cell  by  endogenous  cell-formation. 

The  protrusion  of  protoplasmic  filaments  from  the  glands  of  the  teasel 
appears  to  bear  an  obscure  relationship  to  the  phenomena  of  **  aggrega- 
tion "  in  Drosera  and  several  other  plimts.  In  both  processes  we  have 
homogeneous  highly  refracting  protoplasmic  masses,  which  undergo 
amoeboid  movements,  and  are  in  some  unknown  way  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter.  In  Drosera  the  protoplasmic  masses 
remain  within  certain  cells ;  in  Dipsacus  they  are  protruded  through  the 
cell-wall. 

When  we  begin  to  inquire  as  to  the  function  of  the  filaments,  the 
answer  seems  at  first  to  be  sufficiently  plain ;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  connate  leaves  of  the  teasel  form  cup-like  cavities, 
which  become  full  of  rain  and  dew  and  in  which  many  drowned 
insects  accumulate.  The  glands  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  thus 
exposed  to  a  highly  nitrogenous  fluid.  And  since  such  fluids  are  known 
to  produce  a  remarkable  efEect  on  the  filaments  exposed  to  them,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  filaments  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  assimi- 
lation of  food  material.  It  seems  probable  that,  either  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  their  filaments,  the  glands  do  absorb  some  nitrogenous 
matter ;  for  changes  of  their  cell-contents  occasionally  occur  which  can 
only  thus  be  interpreted.  But  on  account  of  the  rarity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  these  aggregation  changes  within  the  glands^  but  little  weight 
must  be  allowed  to  the  phenomena  as  a  proof  of  the  absorbing  capacity 
of  the  glands.  Some  other  points  in  the  structure  of  the  plant 
render  it  almost  certain  that  the  connate  leaves  are  specially  adapted  to 
serve  some  useful  purpose.  Kemer  is  probably  right  in  believing  that 
the  *'  cups  ^  of  the  teasel  are  of  use  to  the  plant  in  keeping  off  nectar- 
stealing  ants  and  other  wingless  insects ;  but  unless  this  is  their  only 
function,  it  seems  probable  that  the  connate  leaves  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  adapted  for  the  capture  of  insects  whose  decaying  remains  are 
absorbed  by  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  steeply  inclined,  and 
form  a  pair  of  treacherous  slides  leading  down  to  a  pool  of  water* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  leaves  of  the  first  year's  growth,  which 
do  not  form  cups,  are  not  smooth,  but  bristle  with  long  sharp  hairs ; 
moreover  in  Dipsacus  pHosus  the  leaves  (of  the  second  year's  growth)  are 
not  sufficiently  connate  to  form  cups,  and  they  also  are  rough  with  hairs. 
These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  smoothness  of  the  second-year  leaves 
in  D.  sylvestris  is  a  specially  acquired  quality.  Another  special  point  of 
structure  in  D,  sylvestris  may  be  noted.  The  stems  are  everywhere 
armed  with  sharp  prickles,  except  where  they  are  covered  by  the  water 
in  the  ''cups;"  and  here  they  are  quite  smooth,  so  that  no  ladder 
of  escape  is  afforded  to  the  drowning  victims.  Even  if  we  grant 
from  the  above  considerations  that  the  filaments  ^^ro^tudi^^  ItotCL  ^Sqa 
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glands  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous 
matter  from  the  putrid  fluid  in  the  cups,  we  are  far  from  understanding 
the  whole  of  the  problem ;  for  precisely  similar  JUament-protruding 
glands  are  found  on  the  seedling  leaves  of  D.sylvestris  and  on  the  second 
year's  leares  of  D.pilostis ;  and  as  no  "  cups  ^  are  formed  in  either  of  these 
cases,  the  filaments  cannot  be  connected  with  absorption  of  the  products 
of  decay.  The  only  view  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the  filaments 
absorb  ammonia  from  the  dew  and  rain.  Eecent  researches  have  shown 
that  certain  leaves  have  the  power  of  absorbing  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  ammonia ;  and  this  fact  lends  some  probability  to  the  view  above 
advanced. 

To  recapitulate.  Protoplasmic  filaments  are  protruded  from  the  leaf- 
glands  of  the  teasel ;  and  the  only  theory  which  seems  at  all  capable  of 
connecting  the  observed  facts  is  the  following  : — That  the  glands  on  the 
teasel  were  aboriginally  (t.  e,  in  the  ancestors  of  the  DipsacacesB)  mere 
resin-excreting  organs ;  that  the  protoplasm  which  comes  forth  was  ori- 
ginally a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  secreted  matters,  but  that,  from 
coming  in  contact  with  nitrogenous  fluids,  it  became  gradually  adapted 
to  retain  its  vitality  and  to  take  on  itself  an  absorptive  function ;  and 
that  this  power,  originally  developed  in  relation  to  the  ammonia  in  rain 
and  dew,  was  further  developed  in  relation  to  the  decaying  fluid  accu- 
mulating within  the  connate  leaves  of  the  plant. 


III.  "  On  the  Magnifying-power  of  the  Half-prism  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  great  Dispersion,  and  on  the  General  Theory  of  the 
'  Half-prism  Spectroscope.'  ^'  By  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by 
Dr.  HuGGiNS.     Received  January  25,  1877. 

On  account  of  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  rays  on  the  isosceles  prism 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the  coUimator,  a  "  half- 
prism,"  formed  by  dividing  an  isosceles  prism  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  base,  has  frequently  been  employed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
train  of  prisms,  and  also  for  the  end,  though  apparently  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  the  "  half -prism  "  on  the  dispersion  of  the  other 
prisms  preceding  in  the  train.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  for 
it  will  be  found  that  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are 
unequal  (as  in  the  half-prism),  the  angular  separation  between  two  pencils 
of  parallel  rays  is  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  angle  of 
emergence  is  greater  or  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  angle  between  the  pencils  corresponding  to  any  two  Ihies  in 
the  spectrum,  e.  g,  the  two  D  lines,  will  be  increased  by  passing  through  a 
half-prism  (independently  of  the  effect  of  ordinary  dispersion)  if  the 
perpendicular  face  be  turned  towards  the  slit.    At  the  same  time  the 
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angle  between  the  penoHs  coming  from  the  two  edges  of  the  slit  will,  for 
anj  monochromatic  light,  also  be  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  and 
thus  the  lines  in  any  spectrum  become  broader  as  they  are  further  sepa- 
rated by  yirtue  of  this  property,  and  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  remains 
unaltered.  In  fact  the  half-prism  is  from  this  point  of  view  equivalent 
to  a  cylindrical  magnifier,  a  property  which  may  prove  most  useful  in 
the  construction  of  the  spectroscope,  leading  to  the  substitution  of  three 
or,  at  the  most,  four  half-prisms  for  the  long  train  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
isosceles  prisms  now  used.  Eor  this  purpose  direct-vision  prisms  will 
be  most  suitable;  but  I  propose  to  begin  by  considering  the  simpler 
case  of  a  half-prism  of  flint.  The  expression  **  Magnifying-power  "  may 
be  conveniently  extended  to  the  property  in  question,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  a  lens ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  law  holds  with  combinations  of  prisms  as  with  other  optical 
combinations,  viz.  the  magnifying-power  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of 
the  incident  to  the  breadth  of  the  emergent  pencil*. 

In  consequence  of  the  property  of  the  half-prism  stated  above,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  separation  accompanied  by  increased 
breadth  of  the  lines  and  separation  in  terms  of  this  breadth.  If  the  sense 
of  the  term  "dispersion"  had  not  been  fixed  by  usage,  it  might  very  well  be 
applied  to  the  latter  effect,  retaining  "  separation  "  for  the  other ;  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  in  conformity  with  received  ideas  to  define 

dispersion  **  as  the  angular  length  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  the  term 

purity  "  may  be  used  for  the  ratio  of  this  angular  length  to  the  angular 
breadth  of  the  spectrum  lines  (expressed  in  terms  of  the  angular  width  of 
the  slit).  In  the  case  of  an  isosceles  prism,  for  which  the  magmfying- 
power  is  1,  the  dispersion  and  purity  are  equal. 

I  will  therefore  distinguish  the  two  positions  in  which  a  half-prism  can 
be  placed  with  respect  to  the  incident  rays  as  "  Magnifying  "  and  "  Dimi- 
nishing," according  as  the  perpendicular  face  is  turned  towards  the  slit 
or  away  from  it.  It  will  be  found  that  the  first  position  will  be  suitable 
in  cases  where  wide  separation  of  the  lines  is  required,  and  the  second 
where  great  purity  in  the  spectrum  is  of  importance ;  but  before  entering 
on  this  point  and  on  the  further  comparison  with  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  isosceles  prisms,  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  convenient  expression  for 
the  dispersion  in  different  cases,  confining  this  term  to  the  effect  of  the 
variation  in  the  refractive  index. 

*  This  law  follows  at  once  from  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  since  the 
total  energy  of  all  the  pencils  which  pass  through  the  slit  and  fall  (in  a  state  of  paral- 
lelism) on  the  prism  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  breadth  of  the  pencil  into  the 
angular  width  of  the  slit.  If,  therefore,  by  the  refraction  at  any  surface  the  breadth  of 
the  pencil  is  diminished,  the  angular  breadth  of  the  monochromatic  image  of  the  slit 
most  be  increased,  the  narrower  pencils  being  spread  over  a  larger  angle,  since  the 
total  energy  remains  constant.  This  is  of  course  the  ordinary  law  of  brightness  of 
optical  images ;  a  more  formal  proof  from  purely  geometrical  considerations  is  givex^ 
in  the  text 
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Simple  Pbibm. 

Let  ^,  ^'  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction. 

i//,  ^'  be  the  angles  of  emergence  and  refraction,  0  and  i//  being  con- 
sidered positive  when  they  fall  on  the  side  of  the  normal  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  prism. 

/I  the  refractive  index. 

a  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

m  the  magnifying-power. 

A  the  dispersion. 

n=  —  the  purity.  • 

D  the  deviation. 

Then 

8in0=:/i  sin^', (1) 

sin  i//=/i  sin  i//', (2) 

0'  +  f =« (3) 

and 

D  =  04-\//-a. 

1.  Magnifying-power, 

Let  ^0=s angle  between  two  incident  pencils. 

J\//=angle  between  the  two  corresponding  emergent  pencils. 
Then 

Magnifying-power  wi=  —  ^l. 

Now  (1 )  and  (2)  give,  /i  being  constant, 

cot  0  50= cot  iflif,  and  cot  \//  5\//=cot  \//7\//' ; 
and  from  (3) 

_ cot 0     cot  \//' __ TO80     COS  >//' ^  Breadth  of  incident  pencil 
""cot0'     cot  }^f     CO8  0'  *  cos  i//     Breadth  of  emergent  pencil' 

as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  incident,  re- 
fracted, and  emergent  pencils.     Also,  if 

,       COt<^'  ^n  ^COty^/ 

cot  0  cot  i// 

m." 

we  have  m= — j. 

m 

We  may  call  m\  m"  the  magnify ing-powers  of  the  first  and  second  sur- 
faces respectively,  whence, 

^-.      .-  .  r  I,  m     •         Magnifyinc-power  of  second  surface 

Magnifying-power  of  half-pnsm«!-.j72 — .^  .^  ^ f-zt-t 7 

°     ^    o  r  r  Magnifying-power  of  first  surface 
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n 


2.  DisperMn, 

Taking  fi  as  yariable, 

a^=  ^  tan  ^+  £2*^'  a^',  ^^^  ?tf  tanip+  ^^\  af , 

/i  cot  ^    ^  ^      fji  cot  \// 


or 


where 


a0=A'+m'a^\ 


ai//=A"+m"af, 


also 


A'==  -^  tan  ^  =B  dispersion  at  first  surface, 
A"s  -^ tan i//s dispersion  at  second  surface; 


a^'+af =0,  and  aD=a^+^^. 

Eliminating  ^'  and  ^i//',  we  have 

w"a0+m'aif»=m"A'  +  w'A", 
with  the  further  relations, 

ai//-m"af =A".j 

3.  Purity. 

Putting  n'  =—=  purity  at  first  surface, 
tn 


we  have 


a" 
n"=-y,=  purity  at  second  surface, 
m 

n'=^tan0',    and   n"  =  i^tanf; 
/^  /^ 

Before  proceeding  further  we  must  assume  some  relation  between 
<^,  ^i//,  ^',  ^i//'  which  will  give  a  fourth  equation  ;  and  here  three  cases 
may  be  considered. 

i.  ^  =  0,  or  the  collimator  fixed  relatively  to  the  prism.  This  gives 
the  dispersion  and  purity  of  the  spectrum  as  seen  by  the  eye,  whatever 
be  the  form  of  spectroscope  used. 

ii.  ^'=  — ^\^'=0,  or  the  collimator  and  telescope  movable  relatively 
to  the  prism  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pencils  for  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  all  pass  through  the  prism  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the 
condition  in  the  ordinary  form  of  spectroscope  with  automatic  adjustment 
to  minimum  deviation. 

iii.  3Ds=sO,  or  the  collimator  and  telescope  relatively  fixed,  whilst  the 
prism  is  turned  so  as  to  bring  dilPerent  parts  of  the  spectrum  into  the 
field  of  view.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
emergence  are  unequal,  as  in  the  half -prism  spectroscope. 
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Taking  these  three  coses  respectively,  we  have 

1. 5^=0 ;  .-.  a=wja'+ A",  n=m'(n'+n"). 

ii.  V=:-af  =  0;  /.a^  =  A'=m'n',  a>/.=A"=m"n",and5D=A'  +  A" 


iu.  5D=0 ;  .'.  ^^=  - Si//=angle  through  which  the  prism  is  turaedsO. 
Then  e=  ">"A;+»>'A"  ^  >nA'  + A"  ^     A     ^  ^  „ 

m     —  ?H  7rt— 1  Wl— 1  7H — 1 

In  the  second  and  third  cases  the  scales  of  the  dispersion  and  purity 
are  variable,  and  are  given  by  (i)  for  the  part  of  the  spectrum  under 
examination  on  substituting  the  corresponding  values  of  ^,  0',  i//,  yp'  in 
m',  m",  A',  A". 

TThe  three  forms  of  simple  prism  which  we  have  specially  to  consider 
are  : — I.  Half-prism  magnifying ;  II.  Half-prism  diminishing ;  HE.  Iso- 
sceles prism. 

1.  Half-prism  magnifying. 

1.  Magnifying-power . .  wi^=  — = !|^,  since  0  and  ^'=0  and  m' =14. 

2.  Dispersion A,=A"=-^tan  y^f=sim^l^tekn^\  since  AssO. 

3.  Purity Ti,  =  V  ^^^  +'• 

II.  Half -prism  diminishing. 

Keeping  ^  and  ^'  as  the  angles  at  the  perpendicular  face,  which  is  now 
that  of  emergence,  and  taking  m^,,  A,,,  and  II,,  as  the  values  of  themagni- 
fying-power,  dispersion,  and  purity  in  this  case,  we  have  : — 

1.  Magnifying-power  m,,=— = ^,,  m'  and  m"  being  interchanged. 

2.  Dispersion A,  =  -i-  A"-hA'=^=  l.^tan^^^atanf , 

^  "      m,  m,^m^    fi        ^      '^        ^^ 

since  A'  ~0. 

3.  Purity n,,=s  ^  =  A  =  m,n,=-^tan  \;^=m,^/itan  f . 

m, 
m.  Isosceles  prism, 

1.  Magnifying-power  .  .  w,,,=l,  since  ^^y\fi  ^'=^',  and  w'=m". 

2.  Dispersion ;  A,,  =  A'+ A"=2  ^  tan  if»=2m'  Ifi  tan  i//'. 

8.  Purity n,=A,«2A,. 
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These  results  might  ako  have  been  obtained  by  considering  the  prism 
as  made  up  of  two  half-prisms  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  air.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  first  half  is  — ^,  and  this  is  magnified  m  times  by  the  second, 

which  also  adds  its  own  dispersion  A,,  thus  giving — ^' .  m,+A,=2A,. 

This  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  equivalent  to  the  algebraic  process  em- 
ployed. 

The  above  residts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  purity  of  a  half-prism  magnifying  is  equal  to  the  dispersion  of 
a  half-prism  diminishing,  and  is  the  product  of  the  dispersive  power  of 
the  glass  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  prism. 

2.  The  dispersion  of  a  half-prism  magnifying  is  equal  to  the  purity  of 
a  half-prism  diminishing,  and  is  m  times  the  purity  of  a  half-prism 
magnifying. 

3.  The  purity  and  dispersion  of  an  isosceles  prism  are  equal,  and  are 
each  twice  the  dispersion  of  a  half-prism  magnifying. 

In  future  when  the  letters  m,  A,  and  11  are  used  without  suffixes,  they 
must  be  imderstood  as  denoting  the  magnifying-power,  dispersion,  and 
purity  of  a  half-prism  magnifying. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  ordinary  form  of  a 
spectroscope  in  which  ^^'=  —  ^4/'=0,  the  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  is  the  irrationality  of  dispersion,  which  in  fact  fixes  the  limit 
to  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  unless  the  spectroscope  is  to  be  used 
only  for  one  part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  formula  for  the  dispersion  is  chiefly  useful  as  giving  the  irra- 
tionality, which  is  seen  to  increase  with  the  dispersion,  but  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio.    In  fact  if  we  put  A^  and  Ah  for  the  dispersions  correspond- 

ing  to  the  same  small  value  of  —  for  the  Eraunhofer  lines  A  and  H, 
t.  €.  the  values  of  the  scale  of  the  spectrum  at  those  two  points,  we  have 

log  -5  sa  log  tan  i/^ — log  tan  >//A  =  -^i-x  (if^^ — ^k)  approximately 
Aj^  tan  y 

Bin  2\\^         n  ^ 

In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  express  the  ratio 
in  terms  of  the  magnifying-powers  for  A  and  H ;  thus 

Aa      Wj^  *   Va' 

if  the  prism  be  adjusted  to  minimum  deviation  in  each  case. 

In  the  following  Table  the  angles  of  emergence,  the  dispersion,  ancl 
the  magnifying-power  are  given  for  a  series  of  half-prlBma  oi  ^er;  &!bT»i^ 
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flint,  the  refractive  indices  for  A  andH  being  /ia»  1*700  and  fi^^V770. 
The  refracting  angle  of  the  half-prism  sip'.    In  this  case 

A  B3 ;-.  tan  yb  and  —  »  tt  tan  }L\ 
26        ^         m      14        ^ 

ffalf-pritm  of  Flint. 

Dispersion  and  Magnif  jing-power. 


+■• 

4^. 

+A. 

A, 

^    —  ooei|/' 
fnH= y— . 

fit  A  = f—. 

o 

0           1 

0           / 

0          1 

22 

41  35 

39  36 

1  59 

1-24 

1-20 

24 

46    5 

43  47 

2  18 

1-32 

1-27 

26 

50  50 

48    7 

2  43 

1-42 

1-35 

28 

56     7 

52  52 

3  15 

1-57 

1-46 

30 

62  15 

58  13 

4    2 

1-86 

1-64 

32 

69  44 

64  17 

5  27 

2-45 

1-95 

34 

81  40 

71  48 

9  52 

5-72 

2-66 

34| 

•  • 

74  20 

•  • 

■  • 

3-05 

35 

•   • 

77  10 

•   • 

•   • 

3-69 

35^ 

•  • 

80  45 

•  • 

•   • 

5-12 

36 

•  • 

87  43 

•  « 

•  • 

20-20 

Light  reflected  at  emergence. 


*'■ 

Polarized 

TotAl. 

in  plane 
of  incidence. 

in  perpendicular 
plane. 

o 

30 
32 

34 

34J 
35 
35j 
36 

4 

per  cent. 

f  H  28-5 
A  22-4 

'  H  391 
A  28-9 

f  H  671 
A  40-5 
A  45-9 
A  52-2 
A  62-6 
A  94-4 

peroent. 

0-0 
0-0 
2-5 
0-5 

27-7 

4-8 

8-3 
13-3 
24-8 
71-6 

per  cent 
14-3 
11-2 
20-8 
14-7 
47-4 
22-7 
27-1 
32-8 
43-7 
83-0 

The  above  numbers  express  the  percentage  of  light  lost  by  reflexion, 
computed  by  EresneFs  formulsD  for  H  and  A  respectively. 

These  Tables  will  enable  us  readily  to  compare  prisms  of  different  angles 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  quality  of  glass,  which  has  been  selected  as 
giving  large  dispersion  with  moderate  absorption.  Let  us  take  two 
exauiples  for  comparison  with  direct-vision  prisms. 
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1.  Isosceles  prism  of  60°. 

light 

for  Ass 20  per  cent. 


AssS'*  4'.       Loss  of  light  for  H=25  per  cent.  1 

J.J 


Irrationality  of  dispersion 

25i^A==2mA  Ifi  tan  f =-135  or  T  44'. 
2^4/H=2mH  V  *an  f =-153  or  8°  46'. 

2.  Isosceles  prism  of  64^. 

2A=10°  54'.      Loss  of  light  for  H=34  per  cent.  1 

for  A =25  per  cent.  J 
Irrationality  of  dispersion 

22;//^  =2wa  a/1  tan  if»'=-174  or    9°  58'. 

2a>/^=2rnHV*»n»j/'  =  -218  or  12°  30'. 

In  computing  the  loss  of  light  after  passing  through  several  surfaces, 
the  two  polarized  beams  must  of  course  be  taken  separately  and  after- 
wards combined. 

The  quantities  given  under  Irrationality  of  Dispersion  represent  what 
would  be  the  length  of  the  spectrum  if  the  scale  were  the  same  through- 
out as  at  A  and  H  respectively.  This  is  independent  of  irrationality  in 
the  refractive  index  of  glass  as  referred  to  wave-lengths. 

If  we  had  taken  an  ordinary  flint,  the  above  numbers  would  be  con- 
siderably modified.  Thus  taking  /u^ =1-6200,  and  /iH=l*6666,  which 
correspond  to  a  moderately  dense  flint,  Fraunhofer's  No.  30,  specific 
gravity  3-7,  we  should  have 

For  a  prism  of  60°, 

1^^=54°  6',  i//H=56°  25',  dispersion  =  4°  38'. 

CJoMPoinn)  Peism. 

Let  /3  be  the  refracting  angle  1    f  of  the  prism  of  crown  glass  which  is 

/i'  the  refractive  index     J   1  cemented  to  the  half-prism  of  flint, 

X,  x'  ^^^  angles  of  emergence  and  refraction  at  the  outer  surface 

of  the  crown, 

the  other  angles  being  denoted  as  before,  though  the  relation  between 

^  and  ^'  will  now  be 

/i'  sin  \p^fji  sin  if/'. 

Two  cases  here  present  themselves  according  as  /3  is  greater  or  less  than  xp. 
The  former  gives  the  direct-vision  prism,  and  the  latter  the  compound 
prism  commonly  used  in  large  spectroscopes. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  \//4-x'=/3,  in  the  second  i^— x'=/3 ;  but  this 
can  be  reduced  to  the  first  case  by  considering  x  ^  negative.  In  con- 
formity with  this  we  shall  consider  the  angles  of  refraction  as  positive 
when  they  fall  on  the  side  of  the  normal  towards  the  edge  of  the  prism 
(whether  flint  or  crown)  in  which  the  refraction  takes  place,  and  the 
angles  of  incidence  or  emergence  as  positive  when  they  fall  on  the  side 
from  the  edge. 
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Thus  the  two  forms  of  compound  prism  may  be  considered  together ; 
but  there  is  this  important  distinction,  that  the  refraction  at  the  outer 
surface  of  the  crown  corrects  irrationality  of  dispersion  in  the  direct- 
vision  prism,  since  the  angle  of  refraction  is  greater  for  the  red  rays, 
whilst  in  the  ordinary  compound  prism  the  irrationality,  is  greatly 
increased.  At  the  same  time  the  refraction  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
crown  slightly  decreases  the  dispersion  for  the  whole  spectrum  in  the 
direct- vision  prism,  and  slightly  increases  it  in  the  other  form ;  but  this 
effect  is  produced  in  the  latter  case  by  spreading  out  the  violet  rays,  and 
in  the  former  by  bringing  them  closer  together,  the  dispersion  for  the  red 
rays  being  about  the  same  for  the  same  angles  of  refraction  in  the  two 
forms,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  an  actual  case  is  taken.  Thus 
the.  apparent  superiority  of  the  ordinary  compound  prism  turns  out  to  be 
illusory,  being  gained  by  inequality  in  the  scale ;  and  this  is  aggravated 
by  corresponding  loss  of  light  for  the  violet  rays,  as  the  deviation  at  both 
refractions  is  greater  than  for  the  red  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
scale  and  the  loss  of  light  are  equalized  throughout  the  spectrum  in  a 
properly  constructed  direct-vision  prism,  which  is  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  its  practical  convenience,  the  best  form  of  compound  prism  for 
general  use. 

Compound  Prism, — We  have  here 

sin  ^= ^  sin  ^' ;    fi'  sin  i/'=/i  sin  yj/' ;    sin  x= A*'  ^i^  x'  > 

0'+f  =  a;    i/'+x'^/S;    D=0-x-a+/3; 
the  deviation  D  being  considered  positive  when  the  pencil  is  bent  from 
the  refracting  edge  of  the  flint  prism. 

1.  Magnifying-power.    /i,  /i'  being  constant, 

^       l<^  '  ^0'  *  ^' '  ^xj/  '  hx       cot  ip'  cot  yj/  cot  X 

CO8  0    COS  i//'    cos  x' i_  *^"^'*  " 
COS  0' '  COS  yj/  *  cos  X  ^'*' 

where 

,        COt0'  COS  it'  ,,       COtlL'         UC06\b'         /„      COtv  iCOS  x' 

cot  ip  COS  0  cot  If/  fi  COS  If/  cot  X  COS  X 

2.  Dispersion, — Taking  logarithms  and  differentiating,  /i  and  fi'  being 
now  variable, 

^        fl  ^COt0^  \fJl         /i/  COt\f/       ^ 


or 
where 


Syss-^'tanyH 5y', 

^     ,i'        ^     cotx    ^ 

A'=^tan0,  A"=f^-?f^Van>/'»  A"'-?fitanx, 


^ 
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A',  A",  A'"  being  the  dispersion  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  surfaces 
respectively;  also 

Kliminftting  l^'  and  Hf\ 

and  eUminatdng  Sip  and  ^x*  ^^  ^^^^ 

m'W"5^-m'ax=wi'W"A'+mW"A"-w'A"', 
with  the  three  farther  relations, 

h^ — fnZ^'  sssA', 

aip-w'sf  =A", 

3.  iVrity. — Putting  n',  11",  n'"  for  the- purity  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  surfaces  respectively, 

A  I  Alt  A"' 

IT''  I^' '         11=  —777, 

tn  tn  m 

and  we  have 

n'«?e-tanf,     n-'^f^-^'^jtanf,      n'"«^'tanx', 

m'W"S^-in'Sx=w»'»^"wi'"(n'+n")-mW"n"'. 

Talking  the  three  cases  as  before,  we  have : — 

L  2f=0, .-.  A= wA'  +m'"A"  -  A'"  =m' W^H'  +  n")-m'"n"' 

=m'W"  j^tan^'  +  ^-  ^'  ian  f  I  -m'^^tanv'; 

iL  S^'=-af  =:0and5iP=-Sx'=^> 

.•.^=A'-m'n',  aiP=A"=:m"n",  Sx=A"'=w'"n"', 

and  aD=A'-A"'=7w'n'-m'"n", 

iii.  SDsO,  .-.  a^sSx^^^S^^^^'^^^'^S^  which  prism  is  tumed=0. 
Then 

^     fnA'+m'"A"-A'"         A    ^     m    „ 

v^ «a   -= =11. 

m— 1  «i — 1      m— 1 

Taking  the  three  forms  of  compound  prism,  we  Imxe : — 

I.  ffalf-pritm  magnifying, 

1.  Magnifying-power  m^n = — ^  . — i. 

^      •'or  «  ^  COSlf/COSx 


2.  I)i8per8iiHi....A,=:m'"A"-A"'=w,/*^^-^'yanf --^^       x'- 

3.  Purity n=,i(n"-:^j=^ 
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II.  Half-prism  diminishing, 

1.  Magnifying-power.  .m^,=  — . 

m^ 

2.  Dispersion ^n^  —'- 

m, 

3.  Purity    II,,=m,II,= A,. 

III.  Isosceles  prism, 

1.  Magnifying-power . .  fn^^=  1, 

2.  Dispersion A,,^  =  2A,. 

3.  Purity n,,=2A,. 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  take  the  same  flint,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
simple  prism,  and  for  the  crown  glass  /i^  =  1*510,  fi^=i  1*530.    Then 

-/?  =  -,  4-  =  ^,  and  J^'-J^  =- ,  and  /i=  -  very  nearly ; 

.-.  A=  --i  |7mtanf-2tanxj. 

The  first  term  increases  with  >//',  or  the  angle  of  the  half-prism  of  flint, 
which  should  therefore  be  as  large  as  practicable,  consistently  with  good 
definition  and  moderate  loss  of  light :  it  also  increases  with  m ;  but  in  that 
case  the  second  term  increases  too  in  so  far  as  m  depends  on  x*  It  will 
therefore  be  desirable  to  find  the  rate  of  variation  of  m  with  x*  supposing 
ip  and  i//'  to  remain  constant.    Since 

cos  y'    cos  \L' 

cos  X     cos  l// 
we  have,  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides  and  differentiating, 

— :=  tan  X  ^X"~^^anx'  ^x'j 
m 

whence,  since 

*         '  '  ^  '       J  tan  v'       1  cos  y 

cosy3Y=ii  cosy  ey,and  ^=:--. * 

^  ^    ^        A    ;i»  ^j^^       /*  cosx 

fi'— sm  x 
which  increases  rapidly  with  Xi  and 

^.tanx=  — ^. 
Taking  as  an  example  x^'^^^  and  m=3,  we  have 

hn=  2  V3  •  ^X=^'^^X  and  ^ .  tan  x =45x. 

The  following  Tables  are  arranged  in  the  same  form  as  those  for  the 
simple  prism,  taking 

iiA  =  1-700,  Li\  =  1*510,  and  therefore  <^  =1*130, 

/i^  =  l*770,    ,i'H.=  l-530,  ^A=:l-160. 

fa 


m  = 
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1' 

Xh* 

Xa* 

«h"'  _  coe  x' 

«»A  "'  _  008  X' 

' 

O          1 

0    0 

O         1 

0    0 

1-000 

1-000 

4 

6    8 

6    3 

1-003 

1-003 

lO 

15  26 

15  14 

1-022 

1-021 

14 

21  44 

21  26 

1-044 

1-035 

'        18 

28  13 

27  49 

1-080 

1-076 

22 

35    1 

34  29 

1-132 

1-125 

26 

42    9 

41  25 

1-210 

1-199 

28 

45  55 

45     9 

1-270 

1-253 

30 

49  54 

49     2 

1-345 

1-320 

31 

62    0 

51    3 

1-393 

1-364 

32 

6411 

53    8 

1-450 

1-413 

33 

56  26 

55  20 

1-518 

1-474 

34 

58  47 

57  35 

1-600 

1-547 

35 

61  21 

60    0 

1-708 

1-638 

36 

64    2 

62  33 

1-847 

1-755 

\         37 

67    2 

65  21 

2-047 

1-915 

38 

70  18 

68  21 

2-338 

2136 

1         39 

74  20 

71  51 

2-880 

2-495 

\         40 

79  32 

76    9 

4-210 

3-210 

41 

■  • 

82    7 

•  • 

5-510 

Light  Beflected. 


Polarized 

v' 

TntAl 

/        in  plane 

in  perpendicular 

XUUUa 

of  incidenoe. 

plane. 

o 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

0 

4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

10 

5-1 

4-2 

4-7 

18 

6-3 

3-2 

4-8 

26 

9-4 

1-4 

5-4 

30 

12-3 

0-5 

6-4 

34 

f  H  17-6 

0-0 

8-8 

« 

A  16-0 

0-0 

8-0 

36 

f  H  22-7 

0-9 

11-8 

< 

A  20-5 

0-6 

10-6 

38 

j  H  31-6 

4-4 

18-0 

■  A  27-7 

3-0 

15-4 

39 

f  H  40-7 

9-4 

25-1 

4 

1  A  33-6 

6-0 

19-8 

40 

f  H  53-4 

21-7 

37-6 

< 

A  43-2 

12-8 

28-0 

41 

A  61-7 

32-6 

47-2 

c2 
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The  dispersion  is  simply  the  difference  between  corresponding  quan- 
tities in  the  two  columns  xb  ftiid  ^a- 

The  magnifying-power  (given  in  the  last  two  columns  for  H  and  A)  in 
this  and  following  Tables  is  to  be  understood  as  that  of  a  half-prism 
having  X'  (or  tf^')  for  its  refracting  angle. 

Flint  to  Crown. 

Dispersion  and  Magnifying-power. 


*'. 


o 

45 

47 

49 

61 

53 

55 

56 

57 

57i 

58 

58i 

59 

59i 


^H. 


o         i 

55  6 
58  1 
61  6 
64  21 
67  52 
71  50 
74  5 
76  35 

78  3 

79  38 
81  30 
83  53 
88  10 


+A. 


o  I 

53  2 
55  44 
58  31 
61  26 
64  29 
67  46 
69  32 

71  23 

72  22 

73  24 

74  28 

75  37 

76  49 


I^H— +A. 


2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 


4 
17 
35 
55 
23 

4 
33 
12 
41 

6  14 

7  2 

8  16 
11  21 


^mn" 


COS^B 


1-24 
1-29 
1-36 
1-45 
1-60 
1-84 
2-04 
2-35 
2-60 
2-95 
3-53 
4-82 
15-86 


1-18 
1-21 
1-26 
1-32 
1-39 
1-52 
1-60 
1-71 
1-77 
1-86 
1-95 
2-07 
2-23 


Light  Eeflected. 


Polarised 

+'. 

Total. 

in  ]^laiie 

in  perpendicular 

of  incidence. 

plane. 

,    0 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent 

45 

3-2 

0-1 

1-6 

49 

5-0 

0-6 

2-8 

53 

JH    8-9 

2-5 

5-7 

A    5-0 

M 

31 

55 

H13-1 

5-1 

9-1 

A    6-9 

2-1 

4-5 

56 

f  H  16-4 

7-6 

12-0 

1  A    8-3 

3-0 

5-7 

57 

f  H  21-4 

11-5 

16-5 

A  10-0 

41 

7-1 

58 

f  H  29-9 

18-9 

24-4 

A  12-5 

5-9 

9-2 

59 

f  H  48-6 

37-6 

43-1 

1  A  161 

8-6 

12-4 

69i 

[  H  80-4 

74-6 

74-5 

[  A  18-6               10-7 

14-7 

For 


the  purpose  oi  comparing  the  direct-vision  and  ordinary  compound 
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prism^  we  may  take  as  a  particular  case  ass56^,  and  /3»106^  32'  for  the 
first,  and  37^  38'  for  the  second,  so  that  the  extreme  angle  of  incidence 
or  emergence  at  the  crown  will  be  the  same  in  both  forms,  viz.  65°  21'. 
We  thus  have 


Direct'Vision  ffalf-prism. 


Compound  Half-prism. 


a==56  0 
X^=65  21 
Xh=65  11 

Dispersions  10  10 


/3=10^  32 


as  56  0 
X^=62  56 
X^=:65  21 

Dispersions  12  25 


/3=37  38 


Demtion 

for  As  - 14  49,  for  As  +34  34, 

forH=-  4  39,  forHs+46  59, 

the  deviation  being  considered  positive  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  flint  prism. 


Magnifying-power. 

«i^=3-07 
mH=3-04 

Lrationality  of  Dispersion. 

=  -•183  or -10^26' 
=  -•191  or -10°  57' 


m^s2^26 
9?Ihs3-96 

^>^-=-iSo(^^'^+^'^^ 

=  -•173  or -9^55' 
^Xh=-j^q(41-0+4.4) 

=  «.303or-17°22'. 


Light  lost  by  Beflexion. 


Polarised 

Total. 

1 

Polarized 

Total. 

in  plane 
of  inci- 
dence. 

in  perpen- 

cUcuIar 

plane. 

in  plane 
of  incid- 
ence. 

in  perpen- 
dicular 
plane. 

For  A 
ForH 

per  cent. 

36-5 
34-7 

per  cent. 
11-3 

15-3 

per  cent. 
23-9 

25-0 

per  cent. 

27-1 
44-1 

per  cent. 
10-4 

15-6 

per  cent. 
18-8 

29-9 

The  advantage  of  the  direct-vision  prism  is  thus  clearly  shown,  whether 
as  compared  with  a  compound  prism  of  the  other  form,  or  with  two 
simple  prisms  of  the  same  kind  of  flint  and  giving  the  same  dispersion. 

In  fact  the  direct-vision  half-prism  here  considered  gives  nearly  the 
same  dispersion  as  a  simple  prism  of  64°,  with  less  loss  of  light  and 
without  the  great  irrationality  which  makes  the  dispersion  in  the  other 
case  merely  Ulosory. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  still  remains  the  irrationciliity  ixv  V\i<6 
variation  of  the  reiractire  index  for  glass,  which  may,  liowe\eT,\>^^w- 
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tially  corrected  in  the  direct-vision  prism  by  increasing  the  angle  of  the 
crown.  The  prism  would,  however,  no  longer  be  direct-vision,  even  for 
the  ultra-violet,  the  deviation  being  negative  and  considerable  in  amount 
for  the  visible  rays. 

So  far  the  case  has  been  considered  in  which  the  pencils  for  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  all  pass  in  the  same  direction  through  the  priam 
(parallel  to  the  base),  and  the  collimator  and  telescope  are  moved ;  but  it 
is  also  possible  to  keep  the  collimator  and  telescope  fixed  and  to  turn  the 
prism  merely.  In  the  former  plan,  which  is  that  usually  adopted,  the 
limit  to  the  angle  of  the  prism  is  fixed  by  the  condition  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  or  emergence  for  the  violet  at  the  oblique  face  must  not  be  too 
large,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  angle  of  refraction  must  not  be  very 
near  the  critical  angle  for  the  violet,  which  is  smaller  than  that  for  the 
red ;  and  consequently  great  dispersion  is  accompanied  with  correspond- 
ing irrationality,  except  in  the  case  of  the  direct-vision  prism.  If,  how- 
ever, the  deviation  be  kept  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum — ^which 
can  be  done  by  turning  the  prism  (provided  it  be  not  isosceles) — ^this 
objection  is  got  rid  of,  and  at  the  same  time  the  construction  of  the 
spectroscope  is  made  much  more  simple.  The  refracting  angle  of  a  half- 
prism,  whether  simple  or  compound,  can  thus  be  increased,  so  as  to  give 
the  most  suitable  dispersive  power  for  the  middle  of  the  dispersion  spec- 
trum (about  E)  when  the  pencil  is  incident  perpendicularly  on  the  first 
face.  By  turning  the  prism  successively  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
so  as  to  increase  the  angle  of  refraction  for  the  red  or  diminish  it  for  the 
violet,  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  can  be  made  to  emerge  suc- 
cessively in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dispersive  and  magnifying-powers, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  light,  will  be  sensibly  constant  throughout  the  spec- 
trum, the  dispersion  at  the  first  face  being  extremely  small.  Of  course, 
if  the  whole  spectrum  be  included  in  the  field  of  view  there  wiU  be  the 
usual  inequality  of  scale  ;  but  such  an  extent  of  field  can  only  be  used 
for  vie\^ing  a  spectrum  with  small  dispersion ;  and  for  purposes  of  mea- 
surement, the  part  examined  must  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  field. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  dispersion  may  be  reduced  to  about  one  half 
by  turning  the  half-prism  tiU  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence 
become  equal,  when  it  acts  as  an  isosceles  prism  at  minimum  deviation. 
This  property  is  useful  for  the  examination  of  faint  objects,  the  decrease 
in  dispersion  being  further  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  transmitted 
light.  The  spectrum,  however,  would  in  this  case  be  thrown  some  3^ 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  a  motion  either  of  the  viewing-tele- 
scope  or  of  the  eyepiece  would  be  necessary. 

In  fig.  3  is  shown  the  course  of  a  pencil  of  red  rays  (full  lines)  and  of 

violet  rays  (dotted  lines)  within  a  direct-vision  half -prism  as  it  is  turned 

about  a  centre  in  the  manner  just  described.    The  rays,  whether  red  or 

^      violet,  emerge  parallel  to  their  original  direction,  the  diagram  represent- 

XE^  the  course  relative  to  the  prism  as  it  is  turned. 
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T&king  the  uase  oE  a  single  half-prism  with  tixed  collimator  aud  spec- 
troKope,  ve  may  increase  the  refracdDg  angle  (or  the  angle  of  refraction 
for  mean  rays),  and  thus  obtain  much  lai^r  dispersion.  In  comparing 
tiie  three  forms  of  prism  (simple,  direct-vision,  and  ordinary  compound), 
the  irrationality  was  the  most  important  consideration ;  but  this  does  not 
here  enter  into  the  question.  The  direct-vision  prism,  however,  has  still 
Uie  advantage,  as  compared  with  the  compound  prism,  of  giving  a  more 
ooDTeiuent  form  of  spectroscope,  whilst,  as  we  can  now  use  very  deep 
angles  for  the  flint,  the  dispersion  at  the  exterior  surface  of  the  crown 
hardly  affects  the  resulting  dispersion. 

As  compared  with  a  simple  half-prism  of  flint,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  make  ^^'  (or  the  angle  of  the  flint)  nearly  twice  as  large, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  purity ;  for  it  will  be  remarked  that 
although  the  magni^dng-power  and  dispersion  may  be  increased  almost 
indefinitely,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  purity  given  by  making  i^'=the  critical 
angle ;  and  consequently  there  will  be  great  advantage  in  a  combination 
of  flint  and  crown  surfaces  which  increases  the  critical  angle  without 
materially  diminishing  the  dispersive  power. 

In  illuBtration  of  this  the  following  Table  may  be  interesting.  It  is 
calculated  for  a  specimen  of  very  dense  flint  glass  (spec.  grav.  5'0)  of 
remarkable  purity,  which  Mr.  Hilger  has  procured,  and  with  which  he 
has  made  to  my  instructions  several  experimental  direct-vision  half- 
prisms.  The  refractive  indices  of  this  glass  for  A  and  H  are  ^^  =  1"7595 
and  /-a  =  1-8411. 


+■=-. 

*».■ 

(!'«i". 
f 

D"--D"', 

*'a- 

**■ 

p. 

> 

n. 

A. 

M 

7/i37 

1-77 

1837 

?7ft^ 

44    '9. 

^    9. 

2^19 

I43' 

1(^8 

65 

72  47 

1-84 

17  47 

a*  41 

4fl  W 

101  29 

9.V\ 

4  49 

11-7 
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This  Table  gives  the  angles  of  refinctiim  and  emeif^ence  and  the 
deviations  at  the  two  refractions  (D",  D"'X  ^^  i^Im>  the  magnifjing-pover, 
purity,  and  dispersion  for  Tarioas  direct-Tisioa  half-priama»  a  being  the 
angle  of  the  flint  and  /3  the  angle  of  tiie  erown. 

The  light  lost  by  r^ezion  at  tiie  refractioa  from  flint  to  emwn  ia  as 
follows : — 

light  lost  by  Beflezioii. 


+'-• . 

Polaiissd 

TotaL 

in  plane 
of  incidence. 

inpemodtoukr 
pUme. 

54 

56 

56i 

67 

67i 

58 

58i 

59 

per  cent. 
12-1 
19-1 
22-0 
25-4 
30-4 
37-7 
49-2 
79-1 

per  cent. 
4-2 
9-2 
11-5 
14-5 
18-9 
25-7 
37-5 
72-9 

percent 
8-2 
14-2 
16-8 
20-0 
24-7 
31-7 
43-4 
76-0 

As  the  amount  of  light  lost  in  different  combinations  of  prisms  requires 
careful  consideration,  I  have  by  the  help  of  the  preceding  Tables  calcu- 
lated the  loss  in  passing  through  trains  of  half-prisms^  having  respec- 
tively angles  of  57°  for  the  flint,  with  110°  for  the  crown,  and  58 J°  for 
the  flint,  with  1 20°  for  the  crown.  These  particular  forms  of  half-prism 
(which  I  will  call  A  and  B)  have  been  used  in  two  experimental  spectro- 
scopes to  be  described  shortly,  and  I  have  therefore  selected  them  as 
examples. 

Light  lost  by  Eeflexion. 


Polarized. 

Total. 

Dispersion. 

in  plane 
of  incidence. 

in  perpen- 
dicular 
plane. 

One  half-prism  A  . . 
Two  half-prisms  A  . 
xQree       „       „     .  • 
Four        „       „     .. 

percent. 
40-9 
65-1 
79-4 

87-8 

per  cent 
21-2 

37-9 
51-1 
61-4 

percent. 

31-0 
51-5 
65-2 
74-6 

19-3 

73-0 

276-0 

1043-0 

One  half-prism  B  . . 
Two  half-prisms  B  . 

61-7 
85-3 

42-5 
66-9 

52-1 
76-1 

45-5 

380-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  equal  dispersion  the  loss  of  light  is  slightly 
greater  for  a  train  of  half-prisms  B ;  but  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
t2ie  diminished  absorption,  as  fewer  prisms  will  be  required. 
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lu  cousideriog  the  most  advantageous  oombbiation  of  prisms  in  a  spec- 
troooope,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  purposes  for 
vhich  the  instrument  is  used.  The  requirements  in  a  spectroscope  may 
thus  be  divided  into  the  following  heads : — 

(1)  Wide  separation  of  the  lines,  vtith  little  loss  of  light  and  moderate 
purity  in  the  spectrum. 

(2)  Great  purity  in  the  spectrum. 

(3)  Wide  separation  of  the  lines  accompanied  by  considerable  purity. 
In  (2)  and  (3)  loss  of  light  is  of  secondary  importance.  For  measuring 

the  displacement  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  stars  and  work  of  a  similar 
character  (1)  must  be  specially  considered ;  and  here  the  width  of  the  slit 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  starts  image  rather  than  by  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  object-glass  of  the  collimator.  With  prisms  of  fair  size 
sufficient  purity  will  usuaUy  be  obtained  for  measurement  of  the  strong' 
lines  without  limiting  the  slit  further ;  the  most  important  point  is  large 
aperture  in  the  equatoreal,  as  the  amount  of  light  collected  varies  with 
the  aperture.  This  will  readily  be  seen  by  considering  that  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  diffraction  image  of  a  star  at  the  optical  centre  of  the 
object-glass  (or  mirror)  varies  inversely  as  the  aperture ;  hence  for  prisms 
of  a  given  size  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  will  be  the  same  for  all  aper- 
tures, if  the  focal  length  of  the  collimator  correspond. 

For  a  bright-line  spectrum,  such  as  that  of  the  solar  prominences,  which 
is  seen  projected  on  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  sky  and  of  which  the 
visibility  depends  on  the  contrast  with  the  background  and  not  on  the 
absolute  brightness,  (2)  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  whilst  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  sun. 

We  may  compare  three  arrangements  of  prisms : — (1)  Half-prisms  mag- 
nifying ;  (2)  Half-prisms  diminishing  ;  (3)  Whole  prisms  ;  but  in  doing 
this  we  must  take  account  of  the  width  of  the  slit  and  the  breadth  of  the 
pencil  as  determining  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  and  its  brightness.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  size  of  the  prisms  practically  fixes  the  limit  to  the  power 
of  the  spectroscope,  the  quantity  of  glass  used  in  the  different  cases  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  This  latter  consideration  is  important,  because  in 
a  train  of  half -prisms  magnifying  the  breadth  of  the  pencil  is  diminished 
in  the  ratio  1 :  m  with  each  half-prism  (the  height  remaining  unaltered), 
and  the  reverse  takes  place  with  a  train  of  half-prisms  diminishing.  Thus 
in  both  cases  the  half-prisms  may  be  made  narrower  and  narrower  in 
geometrical  progression,  starting  with  that  end  which  begins  with  a  per- 
pendicular face.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  first 
case  the  train  (counting  from  the  slit)  begins  with  the  broadest  prism,  and  in 
the  second  case  with  the  narrowest,  so  that  with  the  latter  arrangement 
we  have  a  narrower  pencil  and  consequently  less  light.  In  the  case  of  a 
train  of  whole  prisms  the  pencil  is  narrower  than  for  the  half-prisms 
magnifying,  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  m.  The  thickness  of  the  glass  through 
which  the  rays  pass  is  another  important  consideration  *,  and  itom.  V\i\& 
point  of  view  the  half -prism  traia  baa  a  great  advantage.    T\i^\5t«8Afisv 
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of  the  spectrum,  as  compared  with  the  height  of  the  slit,  should  also  be 
taken  into  account,  for  this  affects  the  brightness  directly.  Hitherto 
advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  the  height  of 
the  slit  is  practically  unlimited  (except  in  the  case  of  stars),  and  that 
therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  magnify  the  spectrum  in  this  direction. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  the  train  of  *'  half-prisms  magnifying  "  is  obvious, 
since  the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  is  left  unaltered.  In  spectroscopes  as 
ordinarily  constructed,  the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  is  magnified  at  the 
same  time  as  the  separation  of  the  lines,  and  thus  a  high  magnifying- 
power  is  accompanied  by  a  great  decrease  in  the  brightness,  the  latter 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  power.  By  using  a  cylindrical 
eyepiece,  however,  this  objection  may  be  removed ;  and  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  this  plan,  since  little  or  no  enlargement 
of  the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  is  required.  Eor  bright-line  spectra 
generally  a  Eamsden  eyepiece  with  cylindrical  lenses  would  answer  the 
purpose  well,  the  height  of  the  slit  being  sufficient  to  give  a  convenient 
breadth  to  the  spectrum  without  any  amplification  in  this  direction ;  but 
for  viewing  the  solar  prominences  the  magnifying-power  should  be  the 
same  in  both  directions ;  and  thus  with  the  train  of  **  half -prisms  dimi- 
nishing," which,  as  will  be  seen,  gives  great  purity  in  the  spectrum  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  breadth  of  the  image  of  the  slit,  the 
magnifying-power  of  the  eyepiece  must  be  high  in  the  direction  of 
the  breadth  of  the  slit,  and  low  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  An  eye- 
piece formed  with  a  cylindrical  concave  or  Barlow  lens  (within  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  viewing-telescope)  and  an  ordinary  convex  field-lens 
in  combination  with  a  convex  cylindrical  eye-lens,  would  produce  thia 
effect,  the  axes  of  both  cylindrical  lenses  being  parallel  to  the  slit. 

The  effect  of  such  an  eyepiece  may  easily  be  investigated. 

Let /j,/,  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the  concave  and  convex  cylindrical 
lenses,  /  the  focal  length  of  the  convex  field-lens,  and  F  the  focal  length 
of  the  viewing-telescope ;  then,  if  M,  M'  be  the  magnifying-powers  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  slit, 

/ 

For  the  rays  in  the  perpendicular  plane,  suppose  the  concave  cylindri- 
cal lens  to  form  an  enlarged  image  on  the  field-lens,  which  will  therefore 
produce  no  effect,  this  image  being  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  cylin- 
drical eye-lens. 

Then  if  1/  be  the  distance  from  the  concave  lens  of  the  focus  after  re- 
fraction, and  m'  the  enlargement  of  the  image,  /  and  v  are  both  negative, 
and 


Also 


V— /  m— 1  "^     m —V 
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and 

^^' 

If  we  make/,s— /i  80  as  to  equalize  the  two  cylindrical  lenses,  we 
haye  M'  =  -(m'  - 1)* .  ?.     Thus  if 

M'=  9^,  »n'=4,  and /.=  -/,=*/; 

M'=24,    m'=6,and/.=  -/,=  i/V/. 

Taking  1  inch  as  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  an  ordinary  ejepieoe, 
we  should  get  in  the  perpendicular  direction  magnifying-powers  9  and  25 
times  as  great  with  cylindrical  lenses  of  ^  and  -^  inch  respectively. 
There  would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  such  lenses. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  one  or  more  small  half-prisms  placed  be- 
tween the  eye-lens  and  the  eye  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  with  the 
advantage  of  increasing  the  dispersion;  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  be 
decidedly  superior  to  a  cylindrical^eyepiece. 

We  may  now  find  expressions  for  the  angular  breadth  of  ike  lines,  the 
dispersion  and  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  in  the  different  cases,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  glass  used  for  the  train  of  prisms  and  its  total  thickness. 

Let  p^  number  of  whole  prisms. 

n=  number  of  half-prisms. 
msa  magnifying-power  of  each. 
2A=s  dispersion  of  each  whole  prism. 
Q=8  quantity  of  glass  in  the  smallest  half-prism 

of  the  train. 
tss  thickness  of  glass  in  the  smallest  half-prism 
of  the  train. 
6j,  6,,  and  6,es  breadth  of  slit  in  the  three  cases. 

1  — c=  coefficient  of  absorption  per  unit  of  thickness. 
1 — ^j  and  1  —  Ar^s  proportion  lost  by  reflexion  in  passing  through 

one  half -prism  of  the  light  polarized  in  and 
perpendicular  to  plane  of  incidence. 
1— Atj  and  l^Jc^z=z  similar  quantities  for  a  whole  prism. 

1.  Half-prisms  magnifying. 

By  what  precedes  it  will  be  clear  that  each  half -prism  in  the  train 
will  magnify  the  angular  separation  of  two  pencils  falling  on  it,  whether 
coming  from  the  two  edges  of  the  slit,  or  corresponding  to  two  lines  in 
the  spectrum  (such  as  the  two  D  lines).  Thus  the  breadths  of  the  two 
D  lines  will  be  magnified  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  separation,  due  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  preceding  prisms,  and  to  this  will  be  added  the  disper- 
sion proper  (as  distinct  from  the  magnifying-power)  of  the  half -prism 
it«elf. 
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Thus,  there  being  n  half-prisms  in  the  train, 

Breadth  of  spectrum-lines     . .   =m* .  6j. 

Dispersion =(w"-^  +  m'*"'-|-.  .  -|-m'+w+l)A 

m"-l     . 

= =-.  A 

m  — 1 

Purity  of  spectrum    = — ^•— r-r-* 

•'         ^  m— 1    m*  Oj 

Quantity  of  glass =(m*<*-i^  +m^'^^^  +  . .  +m*+mHl)Q 

m'  — 1 

Thickness  of  glass =(m»"*+m"-*-|- , .  -|-m"+m+l)< 

m"-l 


m  —1 


«"-!.< 


Total  brightness  of  spectrum..  =6^ .  |(X-j*+A:j*)c"*  -i    , 

2.  Half-prisms  diminishing. 
Breadth  of  spectrum-lines    . .   = —  .h.. 

Dispersion =/_^+  —^H- . .  +-^+—  +  iV 

W--1     1     ^ 
i= =  .  —  .A. 

m  —  1    m* 

Purity  of  spectrum    sa!?!_Z_.._. 

m  —  1    6  J 

Quantity  and  thickness  of  glass  the  same  as  for  "  half-prisms  magni- 
fying." 

b  «»*-i  < 

Total  brightness  of  spectrum,.  =  -2- .  j(A:i+A:5)c«  -i  * . 

3.  Whole  prismas. 

Breadth  of  spectrum-lines    . .   =  63. 
Dispersion =  2/> .  A. 

Purity  of  spectrum    =  2p  .  — . 

Quantity  of  glass =  2p  .  m'^*"*^ .  Q. 

Thickness =  2p .  m*~* .  t. 

Total  brightness  of  spectrum..  =-^  •  i(^i'  +  lcj^)c^^"^    ^ 
Atj  and  Ar^  are  nearly  equal  to  Jc^  and  h^  respectively. 

4.  -i.  train  of  n  Tiaff ^prisms  magnifying  followed  hy  a  train  of  n  half" 
prisms  diminishing. 

Breadth  of  spectrum  lines    . .    =!• 
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Diflpersionsspurity    =(w"^'+m*-*+ . . +ni+l).A.— 


m" 


m  —  1 '  m** 

Total  brightness  of  spectrum..  ^\>\(]c^'{-Jc^)c  ■•  -^'  . 

6.  -4  ^rat'n  o/n  half -prisms  diminishing  followed  by  a  train  o/n  AaZ/- 
prisms  magnifying. 

Breadth  of  spectnun-lines    ..si 

Dispersion =purity    e=(  _i_^ +_£_  +  . .  +i  + 1  |m"A 

=2^.  A. 
m  — 1 

Total  brightness  of  spectrum ..  =-i  .  J  {h^^-hh^)e  »  -i . 

The  second  train  of  half -prisms  in  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  placed  between 
the  eye-lens  and  the  eye,  and  will  then  conveniently  replace  the  cylin- 
drical magnifier.  The  prisms  may  in  that  case  be  very  small;  their 
dispersion,  however,  will  not  be  magnified  by  the  eyepiece,  and  they  will 
therefore  add  but  little  to  the  dispersion  or  purity. 

In  fact  if  M  be  the  magnifying-power  of  the  viewing-telescope,  the 

dispersion  would  be  (M+1)^^-Z:i.  ^  and  (M+1)^?^^.  A,  and  the  pu- 

m  —  1   m*  m  —  1 

rity  ^+:2:  .!!^ .  A  and^^ .  ^^  .  A  for  (4)  and  (5)  respectively. 
•'Mm— Im*  Mm— 1  ^  ^         v/r  J 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  train  has  the  same  magni- 
fying-power as  the  first. 

Now  for  the  same  brightness  of  spectrum,  neglecting  loss  of  light  by 
reflexion  and  absorption,  we  must  have  h^=m'*b^  and  6,=m5,,  the  breadth 
of  the  slit  being  increased  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  the  breadth 
of  the  incident  pencil.  Where  this  is  not  practicable  (as  for  star-spectra) 
the  train  of  "half-prisms  magnifying"  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
brightness ;  and,  as  it  gives  at  the  same  time  wide  separation  of  the  lines, 
it  best  fulfils  the  condition  (1). 

On  the  other  hand,  for  viewing  the  solar  prominences,  loss  of  light  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence,  the  important  point  being  to  have  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  monochromatic  image  of  the  slit  (filled  with  the 
light  of  the  prominence)  and  the  dispersed  image  due  to  the  light  of  the 
sky.  Thus  the  breadth  of  the  slit  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  and 
great  purity  in  the  spectrum  is  the  chief  desideratum.  A  train  of  "  half- 
pnsms  diminishing"  is  evidently  by  far  the  best  amvngeimeTit \  W\>  iox 
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conyenience  in  delineating  the  prominences,  a  cylindrical  eyepiece  or  a 
train  of  half -prisms  magnifying  (between  the  eye-lens  and  the  eye)  must 
be  used. 

Such  a  combination  is  also  suitable  for  spectrum-analysis,  where  a 
bright-line  spectrum  has  to  be  distinguished  from  a  continuous  spectrum 
forming  the  background.  Thus  with  this  arrangement  the  sodium  lines 
in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  paraffin  candle  are  seen  with  great  brilliancy. 

In  general,  however,  a  combination  of  wide  separation,  purity,  and 

brightness  is  required;  and  here  we  must  take  the  values,  for  \  and  \ 

given  above  in  terms  of  \. 

•w*  —  1     1 

(1)  and  (2)  give  the  same  purity  =  .  — j^ . 

tn  — 1    m 

(3)  gives  the  purity 2  p  — .  _. 

If  we  take  the  same  number  of  half-prisms  in  the  three  cases,  2p^n  ; 
and  (3)  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  (1)  and  (2),  the  purity  being  pro- 
portional to  1  +  1  +  1+  . .  to  n  terms  and  to  1+—  H h  . .  to  n  terms 

mm'* 

in  the  two  cases  respectively. 

But  as  the  practicEil  question  is  how  to  get  the  best  result  out  of  a 
given  quantity  of  glass,  we  should  divide  the  purity  by  the  quantity  of 
glass,  and  thus  we  get  the  ratio  for  what  may  be  called  the  efficiency, 

and 

E.=  -4-r-r^or(3). 

Hence 

E^^m^+m*-^^^  ,  m*-^— 1 

:^        W-+1    *^  fn"+l  ' 

which  shows  the  advantage  of  the  half-prism  train,  m  being  greater  than  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small  additional  loss  of  light  at  the  per- 
pendicular faces  in  the  half-prism  train  amounting  to  6  or  7  per  cent, 
for  each  half-prism ;  but  as  not  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most  four,  are 
ever  likely  to  be  required,  even  for  the  sun,  this  loss  is  hardly  sensible. 

As  regards  the  thickness  of  glass,  the  ratio  of  purity  to  thickness  of 
glass  is  the  same  in  all  three  cases,  viz. : — 

j_  A   1 
wi-'ft    t' 

We  may  consider  one  other  point,  viz.  the  effect  of  error  in  the 
surfaces  and  of  unequal  density  in  the  glass,  though  the  question  is  a 
very  obscure  one.  An  error  in  the  surface  being  equivalent  to  a  slight 
deviation  in  the  incident  ray,  its  effect  will  vary  as  the  magnif ying-power ; 
and  thus  with  the  train  of  half-prisms  magnifying,  the  errors  of  thehalf- 
pjiBTas  are  magnified  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
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tndn  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  dispersions ;  and  if  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  repetition  of  similar  errors  throughout  the  train,  these  must  be  com- 
bined according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  errors  of  observation,  and  thus  we 

should  get  probable  error  from  whole  tnun  =4  /^^""     x  probable 

error  from  one  half-prism. 

The  train  of  '*  half-prisms  diminishing "  would  give  the  same  result, 
since  a  magnifying-power  of  m"  must  be  used  to  give  the  same  separa- 

tw*—  1     1 

tion.    In  the  case  of  the  whole  prisms,  a  magnifying-power  of .  ~ 

IH —  1    p 

is  required,  and  therefore  probable  error  from  whole  train  =s^  ""    , 

X  probable  error  from  a  whole  prism.  Thus,  considering  that  a  higher 
magnifying-power  must  be  applied  where  few  prisms  are  used,  the  case 
of  a  long  train  of  prisms  would  be  equivalent  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
a  large  number  of  fallible  sur^ices ;  but,  independently  of  the  fact  that 
after  a  very  moderate  number  the  gain  in  accuracy  of  definition  is  very 
slight,  practical  experience  seems  to  show  that,  owing  probably  to  syste- 
matic errors  in  the  surfaces  or  the  glass,  an  increase  in'  the  number  of 
prisms  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  definition,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  law  of  errors  does  not  apply.  Hitherto  a  long  train  of 
prisms  has  been  considered  necessary,  partly  because  it  has  been  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  purity, ».  e,  dispersion  as  distinct  from  mere  separation, 
and  partly  because  the  use  of  high  magnifying-powers  involved  the 
weakening  of  the  light  by  increase  in  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  spec- 
trum. As  regards  the  effect  of  air-bubbles  and  other  defects  in  the  glass 
in  stopping  out  light,  it  falls  under  the  head  of  absorption,  and  consti- 
tutes a  very  serious  objection  to  the  long  train  of  prisms. 

Probably,  from  want  of  proper  data,  the  effect  of  absorption  in  spectre^ 
scopes  would  appear  to  have  been  generally  overlooked ;  and  in  many  cases 
where  compound  prisms  are  employed  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  is 
far  inferior  to  what  would  have  been  obtained  with  much  smaller  prisms* 
Even  with  a  train  of  simple  prisms  the  loss  by  absorption  is  very  great, 
and  to  this  is  superadded  the  loss  by  reflexion  at  the  numerous  surfaces, 
so  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  long  train  are  sufficiently  obvious.  To 
obtain  some  information  on  this  point,  I  have  made  several  series  of  mea- 
sures of  the  brightness  of  the  light  transmitted  through  various  thick- 
nesses of  different  kinds  of  glass,  using  a  polarizing  photometer  and  a 
chromatometer  (on  the  principle  of  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell's  colour-box) ; 
and  though  the  observations  I  have  made  are  not  so  extensive  as  I  could 
wish  for  the  elucidation  of  this  interesting  physical  question,  they  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  immediate  object  in  view,  showing  conclusively 
the  wasteful  loss  of  light  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  spectroscope. 
There  would  seem  to  be  great  differeuces  in  the  absorptive  power  of 
different  specimens  of  glass,  depending  on  the  manufacture  rather  than 
on  the  density,  though  all  the  specimens  of  very  dense  flint 'q7\n.<!^\\i<a»^^ 
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examined  absorb  the  blue  and  violet  rajs  strongly,  whilst  crown  glass 
absorbs  the  red  and  green.  Notwithstanding  its  jellow  colour,  very 
dense  flint  (having  a  specific  gravity  of  5^0),  when  well  made,  actually 
transmits  considerably  more  light  than  the  specimens  of  crown  I  have 
met  with.  Thus  I  found  that  for  a  thickness  of  four  inches  the  propor- 
tion of  the  incident  light  transmitted  in  the  case  of  flint  (sp.  gr.  5^0)  and 
crown  was  as  follows,  allowance  being  made  for  the  loss  by  reflexion  at 

the  surfaces : — 

Bed.  Qreen.  Blue, 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent 

Flint 56  49  5 

Crown    40  39  21 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  a  thickness  of  4  inches  of  flint 
or  3  inches  of  crown  would  absorb  half  of  the  incident  light,  the  glass 
being  in  each  case  weU  made. 

The  absorption  in  the  case  of  a  train  of  prisms  can  easily  be  calculated 
as  follows : — 

Let  e~^,  er^  be  the  coefficient  of  light  transmitted  through  thicknesses 
ij  t'  of  flint  and  crown. 

h,  k  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  half-prism. 

K  the  abscissa  for  any  ray  measured  from  the  edge  of  the  flint  prism. 


<=r5'ie,e'«aj'(A;— k),  where  g'=n  tana,  q'^ 


n8in/3 


,  n  being  the 


cosacos(/3— V^) 
number  of  half-prisms. 

Putting  Bb  Brightness  of  transmitted  pencil,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  prism,  we  have 

Ch 
e=— -y--— , .  {r^*— e"-^} ,  C  being  a  constant. 

For  evaluating  this  expression  the  following  Table  of  the  values  of  the 
negative  exponential  will  be  found  convenient : — 

5 
-3-906 

I 

-8-91J 
* 

-4905 

1,  Simple  Prism, 

thus  B  increases  with  ^,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  and  more  slowly. 
Taking  a  prism  of  60°,  and  putting /=  0^173,  which  would  give  an  ab- 
sorption of  50  per  cent,  for  4  inches,  we  have  the  following  Table  for  the 

1  (Vl 

brightness  z  {1-e-^}  (omitting  the  constant  factor  ^r^    ) ;— 
n  2/tan  a 


95 

-0-051 

e 

•75 

-0-288 

e 

•55 

-0-598  I 

e 

•35 

-1-060 

e 

•15 

90 

-0-106  , 

«          1 

•70 

-0  367 

•50 

-0*603 

e 

•30 

-1-204 

e 

•10 

85 

-0-162  1 

e 

•65 

-0431 

e 

•45 

-0-798 

e 

•25 

-1-886 

e 

•05 

80 

-0-223 

«              1 

•60 

-0-611 

e 

•40 

-0-916 

e 

•20 

-1-609 

e 

•02 
•01 
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Slant  fide 

|iD. 

lin. 

2  m. 

din. 

4  in. 

6  in. 

oo 

No.  of  Prianu. 

Brightnefls. 

1    

•084 

•16 

•29 

•40 

•50 

•65 

1^00 

2   

•080 

•145 

'25 

•325 

•375 

•44 

0^50 

4    

•073 

•125 

•19 

•22 

•235 

0-25 

8   

•063 

•095 

•118 

0^125 

16   

•048 

•059 

•062 

0-063 

These  figures  show  how  little  is  gaiaed  by  increasing  the  breadth  of  the 
prisms  in  a  long  train ;  in  £act  the 

B  *  htn  ^a^-^^^QT^Q^  throiigh  the  bases  of  all  the  prisms  ^ 

Number  of  prisms  ' 

and  this  absorption,  as  it  approaches  its  limiting  value  1,  increases  very 
slowly  with  the  thickness  of  glass  when  that  exceeds  6  or  8  inches.  The 
height  of  the  prisms  may,  however,  be  increased  with  advantage  up  to 
the  limit  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  height  of  the  emergent 
pencil  (after  passing  through  the  eyepiece)  shall  not  exceed  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Thus  with  a  magnifjring-power  of  10  on  the 
viewing-telescope  it  is  useless  to  make  the  prisms  more  than  2  inches  in 

height. 

Ch 

The  coefficient  --; shows  the  variation  of  the  briehtness  with  the 

2/ tan  a 

absorptive  power  of  the  glass  and  the  angle  of  the  prism. 

The  above  formula  has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
of  the  prism  is  utilized  right  up  to  the  refracting  edge,  which  is  assumed 
to  have  no  sensible  thickness.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  rarely  the 
case,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  prism  is  lost,  from  the  difficulty 
of  working  a  surface  true  up  to  the  edge.  In  a  long  train  of  prisms  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  where  light  is  of  consequence ;  and  there  is 
in  such  a  train  the  further  objection,  that  the  pencil  falling  on  the  viewing- 
telescope  is  in  &ct  rendered  excentrical,  and  its  effective  breadth  dimi- 
nished, by  the  greater  absorption  in  passing  through  the  thick  parts  of 
the  prisms. 

2.  Compotmd  Prisms. 

Here,  as  the  breadth  of  the  prism  is  increased,  there  will  be  a  point 
where  the  increased  absorption  makes  up  for  the  increased  brightness 
of  the  incident  pencil ;  and  when  this  is  the  case 

^^  =  0,  oTj^^^fqe-^-^eq'e'^''}  =0, 


dk 


whence 


VOL.  xzvi. 


fq-eq* 

,\  fqe~^z=:cq'e"*'^. 
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suppose  fq=s  xcq\ 

which  gives  the  limiting  breadth  h. 

The  condition  «-*•'*= are"-^  may  be  expressed  in  words  thus : — ^When 
the  brightness  is  a  maximum,  the  light  transmitted  through  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  train  of  crown  prisms  must  be  a  times  that  through  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  train  of  flint  prisms,  x  being  the  thickness  of  crown 
(expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  thickness  corresponding  to  1  inch  breadth 
of  prism)  which  gives  the  same  absorption  as  the  total  thickness  of  flint 
corresponding  to  1  inch  breadth.  The  thickness  is  in  each  case  that  trsr 
versed  by  the  ray. 

When  x=il  or  /^=c^,  the  formula  becomes  indeterminate;  the 
absorption  is  then  the  same  for  all  rays  of  the  pencil,  and 

Putting  -rr-  =0  as  before,  we  have 

A:=-or  — ; 
fq      cq 

or,  when  the  brightness  is  a  maximum,  the  breadth  of  the  prisms  most 
be  such  that  the  whole  absorption  is  -,  the  absorption  in  passing  through 

V 

the  crown  being  supposed  equal  to  that  in  the  flint.  This  will  be  ap- 
proximately true  in  the  case  of  the  direct-vision  prism,  for  which  there- 
fore the  thickness  of  glass  traversed  (flint  and  crown  combined)  should 
not  exceed  5*8  inches,  if  we  take /=*  173,  as  found  by  experiment  for  a 
very  good  specimen  of  flint.  With  less  pure  glass,  such  as  is  frequently 
used,  this  limiting  thickness  may  be  much  smaller ;  in  one  piece  of  very 
dense  flint  which  I  examined  it  would  be  only  1*5  inch ;  but  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  crown  being  here  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  flint, 
the  formula  just  given  would  no  longer  apply.  Further,  for  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum  /  would  be  much  larger,  being,  in  fact,  about  '78  for  the 
yellow  flint,  whilst  c  is  about  *34  for  the  crown,  so  that  the  total  thick- 
ness for  photographic  work  should  certainly  not  exceed  3  inches,  the 
limit  being  flxed  by  the  absorption  of  the  crown. 

These  numerical  results,  however,  are  given  more  as  illustrating  the 
principles  on  which  spectroscopes  should  be  constructed  than  as  general 
rules  applicable  in  all  cases ;  for  there  is  such  great  diversity  in  glass  that, 
by  a  judicious  selection,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  considerably  greater 
thickness  might  prove  to  be  admissible  for  the  photographic  rays.  Fur- 
ther, the  observations  on  which  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption 
are  based  are  liable  to  a  small  uncertainty  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
allowing  for  want  of  perfect  polish  in  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate.  They 
may  be  taken,  however,  as  useful  approximations  to  the  truth. 
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From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  loss  of  light  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  dispersion,  whether  by  making  it  necessary  to  use  a  nar- 
rower pencil  or  in  other  ways  which  are  not  so  easily  reduced  to  law,  that 
there  is  theoretically  but  little  to  choose  between  different  arrangements 
of  prisms,  and  in  particular  between  a  long  tijiin  of  prisms  apd  a  short 
train  of  half-prisms ;  but  practically  the  advantage  seems  to  be  altogether 
with  the  short  train,  which  is  less  complicated  and  more  convenient.  The 
difficulties  of  the  adjustment  of  a  long  train  of  prisms  are  so  great  that 
in  practice  the  efficiency  secured  appears  to  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
theoretical  limit,  and  thus  so-called  powerful  spectroscopes  are  a  constant 
source  of  trouble  and  disappointment  to  those  who  use  them.  Even  if 
once  properly  adjusted  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  them  so,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  sodium  lines,  for  example,  are  seen  hardly  any 
better  with  eighteen  or  twenty  prisms  than  with  four  or  five. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  best. combination 
of  prisms  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  direct-vision  prism  (as  ordinarily  used)  possesses  great  ad  vantages 
over  other  forms,  simple  or  compound,  especially  in  its  correction  of  the 
irrationality  of  dispersion, 

2.  This  irrationality  can,  however,  be  corrected  in  any  form  of  "  half- 
prism  ^  by  keeping  the  collimator  and  telescope  relatively  fixed,  whilst 
the  prism  only  is  turned  to  bring  successive  parts  of  the  spectrum  into 
the  field  of  view,  and  thus  an  angle  approaching  closely  to  the  critical 
angle  may  be  advantageously  used. 

3.  A  train  composed  of  three  or  at  most  four  '*  half-prisms  (direct- 
vision)  magnifying"  is  the  best  arrangement  for  giving  wide  separation 
of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  whilst  one  or,  in  some  coses,  two  half- 
prisms  similarly  placed  offer  special  advantages  in  the  case  of  star-spectra. 
A  well-worked  slit  will  be  required  for  examination  of  the  finer  lines  in 
the  sun's  spectrum,  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  concave  or  '*  Barlow '' 
lens  in  the  collimator  so  as  to  increase  its  effective  focal  length. 

4.  A  train  of  two  or  three  "  half -prisms  (direct- vision)  diminishing,** 
in  combination  with  an  eyepiece  train  of  *'  half-prisms  magnifying/'  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  delineation  of  the  solar  prominences,  and  gene- 
rally for  the  examination  of  bright-line  spectra  with  a  continuous  back- 
ground. 

Mr,  Hilger,  who  has  entered  with  the  greatest  zeal  into  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles,  and  to  whose  skiirthe  success  of  the  idea 
is  largely  due,  has  made  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  for  the  Eoyal  Obser- 
vatory on  the  following  plan  (see  fig.  1),  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Astronomer  Boyal,  and  which  embodies  the  above  conclusions.  The 
train  consists  of  three  half-prisms  direct-vision  for  the  red  rays,  each 
.having  an  angle  of  57^0'  for  the  flint  (sp.  gr.  5-0)  and  110°  for  the 
crown,  and  giving  a  dispersion  of  20°  with  a  magnifying-power  of  3*8.  The 
course  of  the  rays  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  diagram,  iiom  \\\v\\iV\\, 
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will  be  seen  how  the  breadth  of  the  pencil  decreues,  the  rays  being  thrown 
to  one  side,  u  it  were,  bj  the  refraction  of  the  prisms.  The  prisms  turn 
About  oeniree  «,  fr,  «,  so  placed  that  the  rays  for  different  parts  of  the 
speetnun,  after  emei^ging  from  one  prism,  always  fall  on  the  same  part  of 
the  fiaoe  of  the  next  prism,  each  being  turned  through  the  same  angle. 
There  is  no  diflicnlty  in  calculating  the  positions  of  these  points  in  any 
pextieiilar  cMe  faorn  the  condition  that  Z^^I^^ba  the  prism  is  turned,  and 
that  the  lateral  ^Usplacement  of  the  middle  ray  in  one  prism  must  be  equal 
and  oppoaite  to  the  lateral  motion  of  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  next 
priem.  For  the  sake  of  conyenienoe.  in  mounting  (the  centres  being  in  the 
^MS  itnlf)  the  second  and  third  prisms  have  been  made  larger  than  is  abso- 
lately  naeowary ;  and  besides  this  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  might  be  cut 
off  ea  Cur  as  optical  requirements  are  concerned.  The  prisms  are  each 
turned  through  t&e  same  angle  by  the  lever  d  ef  having  its  fulcrum  at 
/  and  moved  by  the  micrometer^crew  m. 

This  lever  carries  ^  three  adjustable  screws  p,  g,  r,  so  placed  as  to 
giTe  tiM  same  angular  motion  to  each  prism,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with 
the  oonesponding  screw  by  a  spring  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus  a  simple 
motion  of  the  lever  by  means  of  the  micrometer-screw  brings  different 
parts  of  tibe  spectrnm  into  the  field ;  and  this  automatic  motion  will  not 
be  deranged  in  the  least  by  withdrawing  either  one  or  two  of  the  prisms, 
which  are  earned  in  short  adapter  tubes  to  admit  of  easy  removal.  The 
slit  and  eyepiece  can  readily  be  interchanged  if  great  purity  in  the  spec- 
trum la  desired ;  and,  as  just  intimated,  either  one,  two,  or  three  half- 
prisme  can  be  used,  giving  a  dispersion  or  purity  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
fooTy  fifteen,  or  sixty  ordinary  prisms  of  60^.  The  concave  lens  I  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  focal  length  of  the  collimator,  and  consequently  of 
reducing  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  spectrum-lines  for  a  given  width  of 
slit.  At  the  same  time  the  spectrum  is  made  narrower  and  brighter  ; 
ify  however,  the  spectroscope  be  applied  to  a  large  telescope,  there  is  in 
fact  no  gain  in  light,  a  portion  only  of  the  pencil  from  the  object-glass 
being  used,  whilst  the  width  and  height  of  the  slit  may  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  so  as  to  keep  the  purity  and  breadth  of  spectrum 
constant.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  the 
diminished  effect  of  dust  or  irregularities  on  the  slit.  It  remains  to 
mention  one  important  point  in  the  direct-vision  spectroscopes.  Since  the 
oolUmator  and  telescope  are  in  a  straight  line,  an  image  of  the  slit  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  field  by  rays  which  pass  through  the  object- 
glasses  above  and  below  the  prisms ;  and  this  serves  as  a  bright  reference 
line,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  affected  in  the  same  way  as 
the  speetrom-lines  by  any  shift  of  the  collimator  or  viewing-telescope. 
Either  a  positive  or  negative  eyepiece  may  be  used  with  this  ghost,  and 
its  brightness  or  colour  may  be  varied  by  diaphragms  or  coloured  glasses. 
Thus  a  convenient  bright-line  micrometer  is  formed,  supplying  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  spectroscopists. 
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It  maj  be  remarked  that  this  bright  line  gives  a  ready  means  of  adjust- 
ing the  collimator  and  telescope  to  focus;  as,  when  this  has  been  done,  it 
should  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  same  time  as  the  spectrum-lines. 

The  success  of  this  spectroscope  has  &r  exceeded  all  my  anticipations. 
Though  the  first  prism  is  only  0*75  inch  in  cross  section,  and  the  total 
length  11  inches,  the  power  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  spectroscope 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  remarkable  bright- 
ness in  the  spectrum.  I  have  compared  it  carefully  with  the  large  spec- 
troscope of  the  Boyal  Observatory,  which  has  a  train  of  ten  compound 
prisms,  and  find  that  even  with  two  prisms  in  the  small  direct-vision 
spectroscope  the  sodium  lines  are  fuUy  as  widely  separated  aa,  and  &r 
better  defined  than,  in  the  large  spectroscope  with  its  full  power,  whilst 
their  brightness  in  the  direct- vision  spectroscope  is  incomparably  greater. 
With  the  full  train  of  three  prisms  this  separation  is  quadrupled  nearly, 
and  the  sodium  lines  are  seen  fully  S°  apart  with  a  power  of  9  on  the 
viewing-teleseope.  The  compactness  of  the  half-prism  spectroscope,  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  manipulated 
appear  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  have,  however,  tried  a  still  more  portable  form  of  spectroscope,  which 
for  many  purposes  seems  fully  equal  to  the  larger  form.  It  is  on  the  plan 
of  the  miniature  spectroscopes,  in  which  the  eye  takes  the  place  of  the 
viewing-telescope ;  and  its  general  construction  will  be  readily  seen  from 
fig.  2,  which  represents  its  actual  size. 

The  prisms  turn  about  centres  a;  5,  being  moved  by  the  lever  d  e  f^ 
on  which  a  micrometer-screw  m  acts  as  in  the  larger  spectroscope ;  but  to 
allow  of  more  motion  in  the  first  half-prism  the  positions  of  the  centres 
a,  b  have  been  altered,  which  can  be  done  when  there  are  only  two  prisms 
in  the  train,  the  condition  between  the  lateral  displacements  still  holding. 
The  other  arrangements  are  as  before,  the  prism  h  being  mounted  in  a 
small  tube  so  as  to  be  readily  withdrawn  if  large  dispersion  is  not  re- 
quired ;  but  in  place  of  the  viewing-telescope  and  eyepiece,  there  is  simply 
an  eyeglass,  g,  adapted  to  the  sight  of  the  observer  for  distant  objects,  so 
that  the  rays  pass  through  the  prisms  in  a  state  of  parallelism.  The 
bright  line  formed  by  the  image  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slit  is  here 
seen  above  and  below  the  spectrum,  and  measurements  are  made  with 
great  convenience. 

As  the  whole  of  the  magnifying-powefhas  to  be  supplied  by  the  pirisms, 
I  have  increased  the  angle  of  the  flint  to  58^  30',  which  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  critical  angle ;  whilst  in  order  to  preserve  the  direct-vision 
form,  the  angle  of  the  crown  is  120^,  giving  a  magnifying-power  of  9  and 
a  dispersion  or  purity  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  50°,  or  ten  ordinary  prisms 
of  60^  for  each  half-prism.  The  train  of  two  half-prisms  has  thus  a  mag- 
nifying-power of  about  80,  and  a  dispersion  or  purity  of  nearly  600°, 
or  100  ordinary  prisms  of  60°. 

Small  though  this  spectroscope  is  (the  total  length  being  only  four 
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inchesX  its  power  is  extraordinary.  With  the  first  half-prism  alone  the  D 
lines  are  distinctly  separated,  whilst  with  the  two  half-prisms  their  angular 
distance  is  (by  actoal  measurement)  |° ;  and  this  separation,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  obtained  solely  by  the  prisms,  without  any  magnifying-power 
from  an  eyepiece.  This  separation  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  large 
Oreenwich  spectroscope  with  its  ten  compound  prisms  of  1*6  inch  sec- 
tion and  the  ordinary  eyepiece,  whilst  the  definition  is  fully  as  sharp  and 
the  brightness  far  superior.  In  fact  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  magnify 
the  breadth  of  the  spectrum,  the  miniature  spectroscope  would  appear 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  form,  as  there  is  no  use  in  increasing 
the  height  of  the  prisms  beyond  what  is  required  to  fill  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  wil^  light.  Thus  in  the  miniature  spectroscope  the  prisms  need  be 
only  0*2  inch  high ;  whilst  if  a  magnifying-power  of  10  is  to  be  used  (in 
the  direction  of  the  breadth  of  the  spectrum)  their  height  should  be  2 
inches  to  give  the  same  brightness.  Except  in  the  case  of  stars  and  other 
objects  of  yery  limited  apparent  size,  breadth  may  be  given  to  the  spec- 
trum just  as  well  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  slit  as  by  increasing  the 
height  of  the  prisms.  Of  course  the  breadth  of  the  first  half-prism  should 
be  as  large  as  may  be,  the  magnifying-power  in  this  direction  being  in  all 
cases  high  enough  to  reduce  the  breadth  of  the  pendl  to  a  small  faction 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  results  obtained  when  the  train  of  prisms  is  reversed  so  as  to  give 
great  purity  are  even  more  remarkable.  With  either  of  the  half-prism 
trains  in  this  position,  without  slit,  collimator,  or  telescope,  the  sodium 
lines  are  seen  with  great  brilliancy  (though  not  divided)  in  the  flame  even 
of  an  ordinary  paraffin  or  composite  candle  without  any  salt  on  the  wick, 
and  the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  seen  sharply  defined  when  the  train  of 
prisms  pure  and  simple  is  pointed  to  the  sun  or  moon.  When  the  two 
trains  are  combined  as  in  (5),  page  29,  still  without  any  slit  or  lenses,  the 
sodinm-lines  in  an  ordinary  flame  are  widely  separated,  forming  two 
images  of  the  flame ;  and  the  d  and  h  lines  in  the  sun  are  also  well  divided. 
From  the  low  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  prevalence  of  haze,  I  have  not 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  whether  the  prominences  could  be  seen 
in  this  way  without  any  slit  or  lenses;  but  from  the  ease  with  which  the 
C  line  is  seen,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  prominences  would  be  visible 
as  a  ring  of  light  on  the  background  of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive coloured  images  of  the  sun's  disk,  dazzling  though  it  is.  Even  if 
this  plan  should  fail  vrith  these  short  trains  of  prisms,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  adding  one  or  two  more  prisms  to  each ;  for  I  imagine  that 
the  limit  to  the  power  is  far  from  having  been  reached  in  the  spectroscopes 
I  have  described.  I  have  deferred  making  this  new  plan  of  spectroscope 
known  until  I  could  try  it  in  a  tolerably  complete  form,  although  the 
first  experiments  I  made  with  direct-vision  and  other  half -prisms  in 
October  last  convinced  me  of  its  practical  value.  The  results  which  have 
been  obtained  so  far  wiU,  I  hope,  show  that  there  is  no  d^c^t^  m  ^'(- 
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plying  the  method  so  as  to  obtain  in  a  compact  form  and  at  a  small 
cost  a  dispersive  power  exceeding  that  of  any  spectroscope  on  the  old 
plan,  and  free  from  the  defects  inherent  m  a  complicated  instrument. 

In  condosion,  I  may  allude  to  an  application  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  the  half -prism  which  may  perhaps  prove  of  practical  use.  From 
what  precedes  it  will  be  dear  that  the  half -prism,  as  far  as  its  magni- 
fying-power  is  concerned,  is  equivalent  to  a  combination  of  an  object- 
glass  and  cylindrical  eyepiece,  the  peculiarity  being  that  it  magnifies  the 
angle  between  two  pencils  of  parallel  rays  without  affecting  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  rays  in  each  pencil.  The  half-prisms  which  have  so  &r 
been  considered  are  constructed  so  as  to  give  great  dispersion,  and  the 
sun  is  seen  through  them  as  if  through  a  telescope  with  an  object-glass 
formed  of  a  convex  flint  lens  and  a  concave  crown.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  an  achromatic  prism  may  be  formed  on  the  same  prindple  as  the 
achromatic  object-glass,  giving  cylindrical  magnifying-power  without  dis- 
persion. If  two  such  prisms  be  crossed  at  right  angles,  one  behind  the 
other,  the  magnifying-power  will  be  the  same  in  both  directions,  and  the 
combination  will  act  as  an  achromatic  telescope  with  the  advantage  of 
great  compactness,  since  the  eye  can  be  applied  close  to  the  second  prism. 

Whether,  however,  this  advantage  would  compensate  for  the  greater 
quantity  of  glass  required  and  for  the  loss  of  light  is  a  matter  for  prac- 
tical consideration ;  and  I  therefore  defer  the  discussion  of  the  achromatic 
half-prism  till  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  has  some  practical  utility, 
even  though  it  may  never  replace  the  refracting  telescope  for  general  use. 

Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
1877,  Jan- 17. 


March  8,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  ''On  Magneto-electric  Induction  in  Liquids  and  Gases. — 
Part  I.  Production  of  Induced  Currents  in  Electrolytes/' 
By  J.  A.  Fleming,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  Communicated  by  Prof. 
Stokes,  SecB.S.     Received  February  6,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
production  of  induced  currents  in  liquids  by  magneto-electric  induction. 
Faraday  examined  one  such  case  of  induction,  in  which  a  conducting 
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liquid  was  used  as  a  secondary  circuit.  He  coiled  round  the  armature  of 
an  electromagnet  an  india-rubber  tube  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  found,  on  making  and  breaking  the  primary  circuit,  the  induced  cur- 
rent generated  in  it,  as  in  the  case  of  metallic  conductors ;  but  he  could 
not  obtain  any  effect  when  brine,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  solutions  were 
rotated  in  basins  over  a  magnet,  or  enclosed  in  tubes  and  passed  between 
the  poles.  He  failed  also  to  detect  any  magneto-electric  current  in  water 
flowing  across  the  earth's  lines  of  magnetic  force  (viz.  in  the  river 
Thames). 

Since  the  reason  for  these  negative  results  is  not  at  once  obvious,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  repeat  and  extend  them  to  other  cases,  so  that,  if 
possible,  the  analogy  of  electrolytic  with  solid  conductors  might,  in 
respect  to  magneto-electric  induction,  be  completed.  In  addition,  the 
subject  involves  the  interesting  question  of  the  magneto-electric  pheno- 
mena accompanying  the  flow  of  ocean-currents  and  other  large  masses 
of  water. 

Three  cases  of  induction  in  liquids  flowing  in  a  magnetic  field  or  tra- 
versed by  lines  of  magnetic  force  have  been  examined. 

1.  Prdduetian  of  induced  current  in  a  liquid  stream  flowing  uniformhf 
in  a  constant  magnetic  field. — When  a  stream  of  conducting  fluid  flows 
vertically  down  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  a  transverse  current  is 
produced  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  line  of 
flow.  This  was  obtained  in  the  following  way  : — A  glass  tube,  about  200 
centims.  long  and  2  centims.  wide,  had  platinum  plates  15  millims.  wide 
placed  along  its  inside  and  at  opposite  sides,  with  their  lengths  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  Platinum  wires  welded  to  these  plates  were  sealed 
through  the  glass.  The  plates  were  curved  to  lie  closely  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  This  tube  was  placed  vertically  between  the  poles  of  a  large 
electromagnet,  the  line  joining  the  platinum  plates  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  poles. 

To  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  was  attached  another,  leading  to  a  reser- 
voir of  dUute  sulphuric  acid  placed  high  above  the  floor ;  to  the  lower 
end  a  tube  leading  to  a  receptacle  on  the  floor.  The  platinum  plates 
were  then  connected  with  a  distant  galvanometer.  When  the  magnet 
was  not  excited,  no  flowing  of  the  liquid  had  any  effect  on  the  galvano- 
meter ;  but  when  it  was  excited,  at  the  moment  the  flow  began  the 
galvanometer  showed  a  deflection  of  10^  to  15^.  Since  the  only  part  of 
the  galvanometer  circuit  in  motion  is  the  liquid,  this  deflection  was  due 
to  the  magneto-electric  current  generated  in  it  by  its  movement.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  plates  were  polarized  by  the  currents  so  created.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  soon  fell  to  zero ;  and 
on  the  liquid  flow  being  stopped,  a  polarization  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  was  obtained.  This  proved  that  in  experiments  on  induction  in 
liquids,  in  order  to  obtain  any  constant  current,  non-polarizable  electrodes 
must  be  used. 
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2.  Production  of  indued  current  in  a  mass  of  liquid  rotating  over  a  mag- 
netiepole, — ^In  this  case  radial  currents  should  be  produced.  They  were 
obtained  as  follows  : — Flat  porous  cells  were  placed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  a  large  basin,  and  in  the  centre  a  cylindrical  one.  These  were 
filled  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  contained  copper  plates.  The 
basin  was  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  centre  copper  plate  was 
connected  with  one  pole  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  circumferential 
ones  with  the  other.  The  whole  was  placed  over  the  pole  of  the  electro- 
magnet. On  exciting  the  magnet  and  rotating  the  dilute  acid,  a  con- 
stant current  was  obtained,  fiowing  from  centre  to  circumference  or  the 
reverse  according  to  the  direction  of  rotation.  With  platinum  electrodes 
the  effect  cannot  be  obtained,  but  with  non-polarizable  electrodes  it  is 
easily  produced.    Mercury  was  likewise  tried  with  still  better  results. 

3.  Production  of  induced  current  in  a  liquid  at  rest  in  a  variable  mag- 
netic field. — If  a  flexible  tube  filled  with  conducting  liquid  is  wound  round 
an  electromagnet,  and  into  the  ends  electrodes  placed  so  as  to  include  a 
galvanometer  in  the  circuit,  then  induced  currents  are  obtained  when- 
ever the  strength  of  the  magnet  varies.  This  is  the  case  examined  by 
Faraday.  His  experiment  was  repeated  by  MM.  Logeman  and  Van 
Breda  (Phil.  Mag.  [IV.]  vol.  viii.  p.  465),  who  noticed  that  the  electrodes 
were  left  polarized  after  the  induced  current  had  passed.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  more  powerful  apparatus,  using  a  soft  iron 
wire  core  within  the  inducing  helix  instead  of  solid  iron,  and  employing 
a  condenser  in  the  primary  circuit.  Very  strong  induced  currents  were 
obtained,  and  correspondingly  great  polarization  of  the  electrodes  placed 
in  the  ends  of  the  coil  of  acid.  It  was  hoped  'that  the  currents  might 
produce  visible  inductive  electrolysis,  but  even  this  improved  arrange- 
ment did  not  yield  that  result.  Other  saline  solutions  were  tried  with 
similar  results. 

Lastly,  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Arago,  of  the  retardation  in  the 
vibrations  of  a  magnetic  needle  oscillated  near  the  surface  of  liquids,  is 
examined.  EWdence  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  is  not^  as  in 
the  case  of  solid  plates,  due  to  induced  currents  created  in  the  liquid — 
(1)  because  the  retardation  is,  coterie  paribus^  not  proportional  to  the 
conductivity  of  the  liquid  but  dependent  on  its  volatility ;  (2)  because 
it  takes  place  equally  when  a  light  brass  needle,  oscillated  by  torsion,  is 
substituted  for  the  magnet,  provided  the  needle  is  light  and  the  period  of 
oscillation  not  very  small.  Thus  a  magnetic  needle  which  required 
4  min.  20  sec.  to  suffer  a  decrement  of  25^  in  the  semi-arc  of  vibration 
when  in  air,  required  over  dOute  sulphuric  acid  3  min.  30  sec.,  over  ether 
2  min.  25  sec.  A  brass  needle  of  the  same  dimensions  exhibited  similar 
effects. 

In  conclusion  the  magneto-electric  induction  taking  place  in  moving 
masses  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  is  briefly  discussed. 
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Before  the  introdaction  of  the  absolute  system  of  electro-magnetic 
measure,  there  was  no  means  of  estimating  the  electromotive  force  so 
brought  into  play  by  the  flow  of  a  river  or  ocean  stream,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  was  perhaps  overestimated. 

A  Table  is  given,  showing  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  produced  in 
two  or  three  cases. 

Difference  of  potential  be- 
tween two  siaes  in  yolti. 

Gulf-stream  at  lat.  30^  N.,  long.  60^  W 8-6 

Equatorial  current,  lat.  10°  N.,  long.  40°  W.    . .  10-0 

Dover  and  Calais  tidal  current 3*0 

Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge -016 

This  electromotive  force  without  doubt  generates  a  current  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  the  flow ;  but  since  the  surrounding  still  water  or  the 
river  bed  or  channel  is  not  a  non-conductor,  any  attempt  practically  to 
detect  it  by  plates  placed  on  either  side  of  the  stream  is  not  likely  to 
succeed,  since  the  current  throiigh  the  galvanometer  is  only  a  derived 
portion  of  the  current  in  the  stream. 

A  comparison  of  a  chart  of  ocean-currents  with  one  of  the  isogenic 
lines  does  not  seem  to  show  any  distortion  of  the  lines  of  equal  variation 
where  they  cut  across.  If,  now,  electric  currents  of  any  great  magni- 
tude were  generated  in  ocean-currents,  such  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
case.  Though  Faraday's  failure  to  detect  any  magneto-electric  current 
in  the  Thames  may  have  been  partly  due  to  his  employment  of  polarizable 
electrodes,  still  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  these  currents, 
though  certainly  existing  and  capable  of  being  produced  on  a  laboratory 
scale,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contributing  in  any  sensible  degree  towards 
affecting  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  isogenic  lines.  Those  who 
have  looked  to  this  as  a  possible  partial  cause  of  the  irregularity  observed 
have  been  led,  no  doubt,  by  the  dimensions  of  the  streams  to  exaggerate 
the  magneto-electric  induction  caused  by  their  flow.  . 

II.  "  On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Vascular  Dentine.^* 
By  Charles  S.  Tomes^  M.A.  Communicated  by  John  Tomes, 
F.R.S.     Received  February  6,  1877. 

(Abstract.)  » 

The  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  varieties  of  dentine  have 
hitherto  been  based  solely  upon  the  appearances  discoverable  in  dried 
teeth;  in  the  present  communication  the  author  seeks  to  amend  and 
place  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis  the  grouping  of  these  several  kinds 
of  dentine,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  arrangement  observations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  those  large  tubes  which  give  to  the 
tissues  their  name  of  "  vascular  "  dentine,  and,  more  especially,  observa- 
tions upon  the  methods  by  which  they  are  developed. 
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Y ABO-DESTINE  is  the  term  generally  used  to  designate  a  variety  of 
dentine  exceedingly  common  in  the  class  of  Fish,  in  which  the  substance 
of  the  tooth  is  permeated  by  a  number  of  anastomosing  tubes,  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  have  been  called ''  medullary  "  canals,  as  they  have  been 
supposed  to  contain  pulp-tissue ;  whilst  osteo-dektine  is  used  to  design 
nate  that  variety  of  vaso-dentine  in  which  the  matrix  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  round  the  canals,  like  the  lamin»  of  an  Haversian  system 
in  bone,  and  in  which  spaces  like  the  lacunas  of  bone  occur. 

The  author  would  not  propose  to  introduce  any  new  terms,  but  to 
render  more  precise  and  definite  the  meaning  attached  to  the  tenns 
vaso-dentine  and  osteo-deutine,  premising  that  the  application  of  the 
two  words  will  be  greatly  altered  by  so  doing. 

The  author  defines  vaso-dentine  as  a  modification  of  dentine  which 
is  permeated  by  a  system  of  canals  far  larger  than  ordinary  dentinal 
tubes,  which  anastomose  freely  with  one  another,  and  contain  capillary 
blood-vessels  and  nothing  else.  That  is  to  say,  each  several  canal  con- 
tains a  capillary  of  the  same  calibre  as  itaelf,  and  no  cellular  or  other 
pulp-tissue,  for  which,  in  fact,  there  is  no  room ;  the  canals  were  formed 
by  the  enclosure  of  capillaries  of  the  pulp  in  a  calcified  matrix.  True 
dentinal  tubes  may  coexist  with  the  large  capillary  canals ;  but  if  ihey 
do,  they  radiate  from  the  central  pulp-chamber  and  not  from  the  canals : 
in  the  most  typical  vaso-dentine,  such  as  that  of  the  hake,  the  matrix  is 
solid  and  there  are  no  true  dentinal  tubes.  Vaso-dentine  is  developed 
from  a  sharply  defined  '*  membrana  eboris,"  or  layer  of  odontoblast  cdls. 

OsTEODENTiNE,  ou  the  othcr  hand,  is  also  permeated  by  a  system  of 
large  channels,  but  these  do  not  (except  as  an  accident)  contain  capillary 
blood-vessels,  nor  were  they  developed  around  capillaries.  True  ''  den- 
tinal tubes  **  can  perhaps  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  but  the  tubes  of  small 
calibre  which  do  exist  radiate,  not  from  a  common  pulp-chamber,  but 
from  the  several  canals. 

Its  greatest  distinction  from  vaso-dentine  lies  in  the  manner  of  its 
development.  It  is  not  (if  we  except  a  thin  outer  layer  of  hard  dentine 
with  which  it  is  often  clothed)  developed  from  a  specialized  layer  of  odonto- 
blast ceUs ;  but  calcifying  trabecul®  shoot  rapidly  from  the  interior  of 
the  first-formed  dentine  cap  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  f<Nnnative 
pulp,  and  the  canal-system  ultimately  formed  is  due  to  the  partial  coa- 
lescence of  these  ossifying  trabecul®  leaving  interspaces  between  them. 
The  canals  have  therefore  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  pulp,  and  therefore  do  not  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of 
vaso-dentine.  Osteo-dentine  is  thus  not  derived  from  the  calcification 
of  a  ''  membrana  eboris,"  or  special  layer  of  odontoblast  cells,  but  by  ossi- 
fication (of  cells  like  osteoblasts)  shooting  through  its  whole  mass. 

Thus  the  tooth-pulp  can  be  bodily  withdrawn  from  a  tooth  consisting 
of  vaso-dentine  by  tearing  across  the  capillaries  only,  and  the  interior 
of  the  dentine  cap  will  be  left  smooth ;  but  the  pulp  can  by  no  possibility 
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be  withdrawn  from  a  tooth  which  is  advancing  in  calcification  into  osteo- 
dentine,  because  it  is  permeated  through  and  through  by  a  network  of 
calcifying  trabecul®. 

It  is  possible  by  careful  observation  to  distinguish  in  sections  of  dried 
teeth  true  vaso-dentine  from  osteo-dentine ;  the  majority  of  teeth  consist- 
ing of  the  latter  tissue  ordinarily  pass  as  consisting  of  the  former  (e.  g, 
the  tee^  of  the  pike,  of  many  Plagiostomi,  which  really  consist  of  osteo- 
dentine,  but  are  always  described  as  vaso-dentine). 

The  teeth  of  the  hake  are  selected  as  an  illustration  of  vaso-dentine ; 
they  have  large  pulps,  richly  vascular,  and  red  blood  circulates  abimdantly 
through  the  capillary  channels  of  the  dentine,  so  that  the  tooth,  when 
the  fish  is  alive,  is  brilliantly  red. 

The  matrix  of  the  dentine  is  dense  and  solid ;  i,  e.  it  is  not  permeated 
by  dentinal  tubes. 

The  transition  between  tjrpical  vaso-dentine,  such  as  that  of  the 
Gkididse^  and  hard  unvascular  dentine,  such  as  that  of  most  mammalian 
teeth,  is  gradual. 

Thus  most  of  the  FleuronectidsB  have  teeth  which  at  their  basal  halves 
consist  of  typical  vaso-dentine  without  dentinal  tubes,  just  like  that  of 
the  Ghidid» ;  but  above  the  middle,  dentinal  tubes  radiating  out  from  the 
central  pulp-chamber  begin  to  appear,  at  first  sparsely,  and  the  capillary 
canals  to  become  fewer,  till  the  apex  of  the  tooth  consists  of  ordinary 
fine-tubed  dentine,  in  which  few,  if  any,  capillary  channels  exist. 

And  in  Semualmo  there  are  teeth  which  are  throughout  composed  of  a 
dentine  permeated  by  dentinal  tubes,  but  in  the  basal  half  of  the  tooth  a 
few  capillary  channels  are  present.  From  such  a  form  of  dentine  to 
ordinary  hard  unvascular  dentine  is  but  a  short  step. 

The  development  of  osteo-dentine  is  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the 
teeth  of  a  pike ;  the  outer  layer  is  developed,  like  dentine,  from  a  layer 
of  cells  analogous  to,  though  less  specialized  than,  odontoblasts ;  and  so 
soon  as  this  has  been  calcified  the  interior  of  the  tooth  is  formed  by  a 
rapid  ossification,  just  as  the  subjacent  bone  is  formed. 

Vaso-dentine  therefore  differs  much  less  from  true  or  unvascular 
dentine  than  osteo-dentine  does,  the  relation  between  the  three  tissues 
being  well  seen  in  the  teeth  of  Sparidse. 

In  Sargus  ovis  the  incisor-like  front  teeth  appear  to  be  implanted  by  long 
roots ;  these  are  formed  by  the  dentinal  formative  pulps,  just  as  are  the 
roots  of  ordinary  rooted  teeth. 

But  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  process :  the  dentinal 
pulp,  so  long  as  the  *'  crown  **  (or  portion  which  wiU  be  above  the  bone)  is 
being  developed,  is  converted  into  fine-tubed  unvascular  dentine ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  root  or  implanted  portion  commences  to  be  formed,  this 
same  dentinal  pulp,  the  apex  of  which  is  even  yet  forming  unvascular 
dentine,  calcifies  into  vaso-dentine.  Without  there  being  any  exact 
break  or  breach  of  continuity,  the  change  from  true  dentiue  to  vaso- 
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dentine  is  sudden,  and  the  tooth  is  easily  broken  off  at  this  point. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  root  has  been  formed  the 
manner  of  calcification  again  changes,  this  time  not  so  abruptly,  till  near 
to  the  end  of  the  root  the  dentinal  pulp  becomes  converted  into  09U0- 
derUine^  which  is  quite  indistinguishable  from  and  blends  insensibly  with 
the  surrounding  coarse  bone  by  which  the  tooth  is  fastened  into  the 
socket;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  for  calling  it  any  thing  else  than 
coarse  bone,  except  the  fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  calcification  of  a 
dentinal  pulp.  In  this  case  a  single  dentinal  pulp  forms  first  hard 
dentine,  secondly  vaso-dentine,  and  at  last  osteo-dentine. 

Another  variety  of  complex  dentine  is  brought  about  by  foldings  and 
subdivisions  of  the  formative  pulp  :  both  yaso-dentine  and  osteo-dentine 
are  formed  by  the  calcification  of  simple  pulps  ;  but  in  many  instances 
the  odontoblast-bearing  surface  of  the  pulp  is  itself  complicated  in  form, 
and  a  dentine  arranged  as  it  were  round  many  pulp-chambers  is  the 
result. 

Tor  this  no  better  name  than  PLici-DENmTE  (also  a  term  already  in  use) 
suggests  itself :  it  is  to  be  seen  in  its  simpler  form  at  the  base  of  the 
teeth  of  Lepido8teu>8,  in  greater  complexity  at  the  base  of  the  teeth  of 
Varanus,  and  in  exceeding  complexity  in  the  teeth  of  Labyrinthodonts. 

The  author  would  distinguish,  therefore  : — 

(i)  Hard  unvascidar  dentine,  the  characters  of  which  are  sufficiently 
known. 

(il)  Va8<Mientme,  which  is  developed  from  odontoblasts  after  the 
manner  of  dentine,  but  contains  an  anastomosing  network  of 
canals  modelled  around  and  containing  capillaries. 

(iii)  Plici'dentine,  developed  from  odontoblasts,  but  from  a  complicated 
pulp,  so  that  it  is  more  or  less  divided  up  into  distinct  systems 
of  dentinal  tubes. 

(iv)  Osteo-dentine,  developed  from  osteoblasts,  like  bone,  and  quite 
imlike  dentine ;  permeated  by  a  system  of  large  canals,  which  do 
not  contain,  or  have  any  special  relation  to,  blood-vessels. 

The  author  lays  no  stress  on  the  characters  formerly  given  as  distinc- 
tive of  osteo-dentine  (t.  e.  a  laminated  arrangement  of  the  matrix  and  the 
presence  of  lacuna)),  because  (i)  lamination  of  the  matrix  is  not  unknown 
in  yaso-dentine,  (ii)  lacunae  are  very  frequently  absent  from  bone  in 
fishes,  and  very  frequently  from  osteo-dentine,  so  that  these  charactera, 
as  those  who  have  tried  to  apply  them  have  found,  are  not  useful  in 
practice. 

The  attachment  of  the  teeth  of  the  hake  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  a  word 
of  notice :  the  inner  and  longer  of  the  two  rows  of  teeth  are  set  upon  elastic 
hinges,  which  allow  of  their  being  bent  inwards  towards  the  throat,  but 
cause  them  at  once  to  spring  back  into  the  upright  position  when  pres- 
sure is  taken  off  them.  This  arrangement,  shared  by  the  angler,  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  one  of  the  Gadida? ;  but  the  author  has  found  in 
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oUien  of  ihe  fomilj  steps  towards  this  highly  specialized  arrangement, 
the  benefit  of  which  to  a  Yoradous  predatory  fish,  such  as  the  hake,  is 
olmoQs*. 

The  common  cod  has  teeth  which  admit  of  a  small  amount  of  motion 
only ;  but  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  the  hake  shows  clearly  that 
a  further  modification  in  the  same  direction  would  lead  to  an  attachment 
similar  to  that  of  the  latter  fish. 

The  haddock,  which  in  this  respect  is  a  fair  representatiye  of  the 
faunily,  has  teeth  which  admit  of  no  motion  at  all. 


m.  "  Note  on  the  Early  Stages  of  Development  of  the  Nerves 
in  the  Chick.''  By  A.  Milnes  Maeshall^  B.A.,  B.Sc,  of 
St.  John's  CoU^e^  Cambridge.'  Communicated  by  Dr. 
Michael  Foster^  F.R.S.,  Prelector  of  Physiology  in  Trinity 
Coll^e^  Cambridge.     Beceived  February  18,  1877. 

In  the  investigations  here  described  embryos  of  ages  from  thirty-six 
hours  to  four  days  were  employed.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
hardened  by  immersion  in  picric  add,  prepared  after  Kleinenberg's 
method,  for  three  to  five  hours,  and  then  in  alcohol  of  gradually  increasing 
strength.  It  is  to  the  use  of  picric  acid  as  a  hardening  agent  that  the 
results  obtained  are  believed  to  be  in  large  measure  due.  All  the  more 
important  results  have,  however,  been  confirmed  by  specimens  hardened 
in  chromic  add  in  the  usual  manner,  though  such  specimens  have 
almost  invariably  proved  inferior  in  distinctness  to  those  prepared  with 
picric  add.  Good  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  duck-embryos 
hardened  in  picric  add. 

Owing  to  the  less  compact  character  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  head  and 
to  the  absence  of  protovertebrse,  the  development  of  the  cranial  nerves  is 
easier  to  study  than  that  of  the  spinal,  and  will  therefore  be  considered 
first. 

Transverse  sections  through  the  hind  brain  of  a  forty-three  hours' 
chick  show  that  the  cells  along  the  median  dorsal  line  are  more  spherical 
in  shape  and  slightly  smaller  than  those  composing  the  rest  of  the  brain ; 
also  that  these  spherical  cells  grow  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  conspicuous 
longitudinal  ridge  running  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  brain 
immediately  beneath  the  external  epiblast. 

This  ridge  is  traceable  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  brain,  but  is 
much  more  prominent  posteriorly  than  it  is  in  front,  where  it  gradually 
disappears.    At  intervaJs  the  ridge  becomes  more  prominent,  and  grows 

*  Since  the  aocompanpng  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Boj'al  Society,  the 
author  has  found  that  the  Tomerine  and  palatine  teeth  of  the  pike  present  a  similar 
hinged  manner  of  attachment,  so  that  they  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  swallowing  of 
prey  seised  by  the  fish. 
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out  laterally  into  paired  processes.  These  processes  are  the  rudiments  of 
the  cranial  nerves ;  the  cells  composing  them  are,  like  those  of  the  ridge 
itself,  small  and  spherical,  and  differ  markedly  from  both  the  elongated 
cells  of  the  external  epiblast,  and  the  large,  loosely  arranged,  branching 
and  irregularly  shaped  mesoblast  cells. 

At  forty-three  hours  the  first  pair  of  these  processes  arises  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  hind  brain ;  it  subsequently  deyelops  into  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  auditory  involution  (which  at  this  period 
is  a  wide  and  very  shallow  pit)  a  large  outgrowth  arises  on  either  side, 
from  which  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  are  derived. 

A  large  outgrowth  from  the  median  ridge  commences  on  either  side  a 
short  distance  behind  the  auditory  pit,  and  is  of  considerable  longitudinal 
extent,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  first  protovertebra. 
From  this  outgrowth  are  developed  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  the 
several  branches  of  the  vagus. 

The  outgrowth  of  spherical  cells  from  the  summit  of  the  neural 
canal,  forming  the  longitudinal  ridge  above  alluded  to,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  hind  brain,  but  is  continued  backwards  without  any  break 
some  distance  down  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord,  as  in  the  brain, 
this  ridge  gives  off  at  intervals  paired  lateral  processes,  which  extend 
outwards  just  beneath  the  superficial  epiblast.  These  processes  corre- 
spond in  number  to  the  protovertebrsB,  and  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Each  process  has  a  longitudinal 
extension  equal  to  about  half  a  protovertebra,  opposite  the  posterior 
part  of  which  it  is  situated.  In  the  case  of  the  first  few  spinal  nerves 
the  processes  are  somewhat  larger,  and  extend  back  so  as  to  overlap  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  succeeding  protovertebras. 

This  description,  it  is  believed,  differs  from  any  previously  published 
account  of  the  development  of  the  nerves  in  the  chick,  but  agrees  re- 
markably closely  with  Balfour's  *  account  of  the  development  of  the 
nerves,  both  cranial  and  spinal,  of  Elasmobranchs,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  Hensen'st  observations  on  the  development  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  rabbit. 

Opposite  the  centre  of  each  protovertebra  the  external  epiblast  grows 
downwards  as  a  small  conical  process  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  in  dose  contact  with  it.  These  processes  were  mistaken  by  His;^ 
for  the  commencements  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but  are  clearly  seen  to  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  nerve-rudiments.  His  is  the  only  pre- 
vious observer  who  assigns  an  epiblastic,  instead  of  a  mesoblastic,  origin 
to  the  nerves  in  the  chick ;  he,  however,  derives  them  directly  from  the 
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eztemal  epiblast,  while,  according  to  the  description  just  given,  they 
leallj  arise  from  the  involuted  epiblast  of  the  neural  canal. 

From  their  mode  of  origin  the  cranial  and  the  anterior  spinal  nerves 
will  be  seen  to  be  all  connected  together  at  first  by  a  longitudinal 
commissure  of  spherical  cells,  while  the  two  nerves  of  each  pair,  whether 
cranial  or  spinal,  are  also  connected  together  across  the  top  of  the 
neural  canal. 

The  attachment  of  the  nerve,  whether  cranial  or  spinal,  is  at  first  to 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  neural  canal.  Shortly  after  their  appearance 
the  attachments  shift  slightly  outwards,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 
nerve,  become  much  more  slender.  This  shifting  is  believed  to  be 
apparent  rather  than  real,  and  to  be  caused,  as  first  suggested  by  Bal* 
four,  by  rapid  growth  of  the  cells  at  the  summit  of  the  canal,  which 
has  the  effect  of  separating  the  roots  of  the  two  sides  from  one  another 
and  forcing  them  apart. 

Though  the  proximal  part  of  the  nerve-root  becomes  thus  more  slender 
in  the  spinal  nerves,  the  distal  part  enlarges  considerably,  and  grows  down 
as  an  oval  mass  (the  spinal  ganglion)  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
protovertebras.  At  this  period  the  most  prominent  part  is  situated 
opposite  the  interval  between  two  protovertebraB. 

During  the  third  day  a  great  change  occurs  in  the  point  of  attachment, 
which  is  now  considerably  lower  down,  in  the  position  occupied  by  the 
root  in  the  adult.  The  nerve  is  now  attached,  not  by  its  apex,  but  by  a 
small  process  growing  out  from  its  side,  and  projects  considerably  above 
the  point  of  attachment.  Owing  to  the  surrounding  mesoblast  this  stage 
IB  very  difficult  to  investigate  ;  but  the  appearances  strongly  suggest  that 
the  original  attachment  of  the  nerve  to  the  summit  of  the  cord  is  lost, 
and  a  new  one  acquired  lower  down,  and  that  the  projection  of  the  nerve 
above  the  point  of  attachment,  which  becomes  inconspicuous  very  shortly 
afterwards,  is  a  remnant  of  the  original  attachment. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise  later  than  the  posterior, 
and  have  not  been  observed  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  third  day. 
They  appear  as  small  outgrowths  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  from  the  first  occupy  the  position  held  by  them  in  the 
adult.  This  position  is  indicated  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
roots  by  a  slight  convergence  of  the  cells  at  the  outer  part  of  the  cord. 
The  anterior  roots  are  very  slender,  and  consist  of  much  elongated  cells, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  spherical  or  oval  cells  of  the  posterior 
roots. 

Early  on  the  fourth  day  each  anterior  root  consists  of  a  number  of 
such  processes  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  lying  opposite  the  anterior 
half  of  a  protovertebra.  The  total  length  of  attachment  of  an  anterior 
root  on  the  fourth  day  is  equal  to  about  half  a  protovertebra. 

The  anterior  roots  grow  outwards,  and  early  in  the  fourth  day  join 
with  the  posterior  roots  to  constitute  the  spinal  nerves. 

VOL.  XXVI.  "E 
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In  the  cranial  nerves  no  anterior  roots  have  been  observed ;  but  aa 
the  observations  have  not  been  carried  beyond  the  fourth  day,  and  certain 
of  the  cranial  nerves  have  not  been  observed  at  all,  no  conclusion  as  to 
their  non-existence  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  which  can  onlj  be 
considered  a  doubtful  confirmation  of  Balfour's  failure  to  discover  ante- 
rior cranial  roots  in  Elasmobranchs  *. 

The  facial  and  auditory  nerves  have  been  seen  to  arise  as  a  single  out- 
growth just  in  front  of  the  ear ;  this  speedily  divides  into  an  anterior 
part,  which  runs  downwards  in  front  of  the  auditory  vesicle  and  becomes 
the  facial  nerve,  and  a  posterior  part,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  auditory  vesicle  and  becomes  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  fifth  nerve  arises  as  a  single  outgrowth  on  either  side,  the  pos^ 
tion  of  which  is  very  constant.  The  so-called  ''hind  brain"  consists 
at  forty-three  hours  of  an  apparently  variable  number  of  dilatations 
separated  by  slight  constrictions,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from 
before  backwards.  These  dilatations  are  well  known,  but  appear  to  possess 
more  constancy  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  them ;  the  most  anterior  of 
them  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  mid  brain.  From  it  the  fifth  nerve 
arises  in  all  the  specimens  examined. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  have  not  been  observed ;  but  a 
slight  outgrowth  from  the  summit  of  the  mid  brain,  noticed  in  two 
specimens  only^  may  prove  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  third  or 
fourth. 

The  ol&ctory  nerves  arise  towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  as  solid 
outgrowths  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  fore  brain,  close  to  the  median 
dorsal  line,  and  exactly  correspond  in  mode  of  development  and  in  ap- 
pearance with  the  other  cranial  nerves  and  with  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  They  arise  at  a  time  when  a  section  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fore  brain  transverse  to  its  longitudinal  axis,  and 
passing  through  the  olfactory  pits  and  nerves,  is  almost  perfectly  circu- 
lar in  outline,  and  must  therefore  be  described  as  arising  from  the  fore 
brain  itself,  and  not  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  which  they  have 
no  connexion  at  first,  and  which  are  not  nearly  such  prominent  objects 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day  as  they  are  often  described  to  be.  There  is  no 
trace  of  an  "  olfactory  vesicle  ".  in  the  early  stages. 

This  mode  of  development  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  the  chick  would 
seem  to  be  of  considerable  morphological  importance,  since,  if  confirmed, 
any  arguments  concerning  the  composition  of  the  skull,  based  on  the 
distribution  of  the  craniaJ  nerves,  would  have  in  future  to  take  the 
olfactory  nerves  into  consideration. 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  189 
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IV.  ''Notes  on  Physical  Geology/^  By  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Hauohton^  M.D.  Dublin^  D.C.L.  Oxon.^  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Greology  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Received  February  15, 
1877. 

No.  I.  Preliminary  Formulas  relating  to  the  internal  ehaiige  of  position 
of  the  Earth's  Axis,  arising  from  Elevations  and  Depressions  caused 
by  Geological  Changes, 

1.  If  the  earth's  sur&oe  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  whose  moments 
of  inertia  round  the  polar  and  equatorial  axes  are  C  and  A,  and  if  /n  be 
the  mass  of  a  mountain  placed  on  any  meridian,  with  coordinates  z,  x, 
it  is  required  to  find  the  change  of  position  in  the  earth's  axis  caused 
by  the  addition  of  the  mass  fi  (supposed  in  the  first  instance  to  be  placed 
upon  the  earth  ah  extra).    If  X  be  the  latitude  on  which  /i  is  placed,  we 

have  tan  Xs=-;  and  if  0  be  the  angle  made  with  the  earth's  axis  by  any  axis 

X 

in  the  meridian  of  /i,  if  I  be  the  total  moment  of  inertia  round  this 
axis,  we  have 

I«A8in"^+Ccos'd 

+/x(x^cos^  B-\'Z^  sin?  3—2 xzBinB cos  $),    .     .     .    (1) 

The  new  axis  of  rotation  is  that  which  makes 

I  a  maximum,  or  c^=xO, 
from  which  we  find,  after  some  reduction, 

—tan  26= ^t^ m 

If  we  make  B  s  maximum,  or  dBssO,  we  ascertain  the  position  in 
which  the  mass  fi  must  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  shift  in 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis. 

IMerentiating  (2),  we  find 

x{(C'-'A)+fi(x'+z')}dz+z{(C-A)-fi(x'-^z')}(lx:=^0; 
and  from  the  equation  of  the  ellipse 

c*    a* 

we  have 

zdz    xdsc 


a" "I"  — a"  5 


^1 
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from  which  we  obtain,  finally, 


(C-A)^l-5)-K^H^)=0; 


or,  since  ~=tanX,  after  some  reductions, 
so 

tan-X=:^/,g-f)^^^J (3) 

This  detennines  the  position  in  which  the  mass  /i  will  produce  the  maxi- 
mum effect  in  displacing  the  earth's  axis. 

2.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the  preceding  formulsa  in  calculation,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  absolute  numerical  yalues  of  C  and  A,  which 
may  be  done  as  follows : — 

From  Clairaut's  theorem*  we  obtain 

C-A=^'(2e-?), (4) 

where  M=mass  of  the  earth, 
a  as  equatorial  radius, 

e=ellipticity=  — , 

5'= ratio  of  centrifugal  force  to  gravity  at  the  equator  =n~7i' 


From  observations  on  Precession  and  Nutationt  we  find 

C-A      1 


C       306 
From  equations  (4)  and  (5)  we  obtain 


(5) 


3-06' 

3-07' 

Ma' 

935-6' 


> («) 


C-A= 


Substituting  in  (2)  and  assuming  ps^,  we  find 


-tan  2^=.     935-6psin2X 

1-|-935-6dcos2V 


-|-935-6p 

*  Oambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  (new  aeries),  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 
t  Lererrier  and  Seiret,  *  Annales  de  rObservatoirede  Paris,*  1859,  p.  324, 
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or,  neglecting  small  quantities, 

—tan  2^= 935-6  p  sin  2X (7) 

This  equation  shows  that  the  pole  moves  away  from  the  mass  ;i,  and 
that  this  mass  is  most  effective  at  the  latitude  of  45°. 

3.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  to  the  case  of  our  actual  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  we  integrate  (7)  along  the  meridian  as  follows, 

where 

r  =:  radius  of  earth, 
I  =■  longitude, 
X=  latitude, 

t  =  height  of  continent  or  depth  of  sea  above  or  below  the 
zero  plane. 

Hence  we  have 

tan  2^=2d=-935-6  ^T'cos  X  sin  2\dK 

and  finally 

^=-935-6  ?:^(l-co8^x) (8) 

The  zero  plane,  from  which  t  is  measured,  is  the  surface  of  the  ellip- 
soid similar  to  the  sea-surface,  and  containing  the  same  volume  as  the 
total  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  It  is  thus  found :  assuming  the  mean 
height  of  the  continents  above  the  sea-level  at  about  1000  feet,  and  the 
mean  depth  of  the  ocean  at  about  two  miles,  we  have,  in  miles, 

*-W+L ^^^ 

where  x  is  the  height  of  the  zero  plane  above  the  present  mean  sea- 
bottom,  and  L,  W  are  the  areas  of  land  and  water  : 

L=  52  millions  of  square  miles. 
W=145      „ 

Substituting  in  (9)  we  find 

a?=  0*58  mile. 

The  zero  plane,  therefore,  or  original  surface  of  the  solid  earth  before 
it  became  wrinkled  by  geological  forces,  lies  at  a  depth  of  1*42  foot 
below  the  sea-level.    In  using  equation  (8)  we  must  therefore  write 

<=  -f  1*62  mile  (continent). 
.<=— 0-58    „    (ocean). 
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In  calculating  the  motion  of  the  pole  caused  by  the  ocean  excayationa, 
the  weight  of  the  sea- water  must  be  considered,  and,  by  chance,  it  hap* 
pens  that  the  weight  of  the  sea-water  somewhat  more  than  countcov 
balances  the  weight  of  the  surface-rock  excavated ;  so  that  the  depression 
of  the  ocean-surfaces  of  the  earth  beneath  the  zero  plane  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  in  shifting  the  position  of  the  pole. 

Assuming  1*026  and  2*75  as  the  densities  of  sea-water  and  Bur&M)&- 
rock,  we  have  for  the  excess  of  weight  of  water  added  above  that  of  rock 
excavated,  expressed  in  depth  of  rock,  in  miles, 

2  X  1*026-0*58  x2*75^Q..^y  nule. 
2*76 

The  introduction  of  the  weight  of  the  sea  will  thus  give  us  (nusing 
the  zero  plane  by  0*17  of  a  mile) 

<=  +1*45  mile  (continent), 
<=     0*00    „    (ocean). 

The  formulsB  (8)  may  be  brought  into  a  shape  fit  for  calculation  in  the 
following  way  : — multiplying  both  sides  by  r  we  have 

r6=  -935*6-^-t^^(l-cos3X), 
M 

which  gives  the  displacement  of  the  pole  in  English  miles.   If  we  assume, 
for  convenience  of  the  quadrature, 

t?Z=6^ 
we  have         2r=s7916  miles, 
rcZZ=345      „ 

<=r45  mile, 
M=:f  wr^  cubic  miles  of  surface-rock,  which  has  half  the 
mean  density  of  the  entire  earth. 

We  may  calculate  from  these  data 

M=  619440  million  cubic  miles  of  surface-rock, 
rs^dffc  7836*6 


}}  9}  •) 


Hence,  finally, 

r6= -14*11(1- cos8\) (10) 

This  equation  expresses  that  a  semilune  of  continent  5°  in  width, 
elevated  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  being  346  miles  in  width  at  the 
equator  and  zero  at  the  pole,  will  push  the  earth's  axis  away  from  it 
though  a  distance  of  14*11  miles. 

If  we  imagine  a  continent  occupying  90^  of  longitude  of  a  semilune, 
and  extending  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  we  find,  if  I  denote  the  hour- 
angle  from  the  meridian  bisecting  the  continent, — 
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>>Dg. 

1—  ooesX. 

2ooe;(l-oofl^X> 

o 

45 

1-00 

1-42 

40 

1-00 

1-62 

35 

1-00 

1-64 

30 

1-00 

1-74 

25 

1-00 

1-80 

20 

1-00 

1-88 

15 

1-00 

1-92 

10 

1-00 

1-96 

5 

1-00 

1-98 

0 

1-00 

2-00 

Total. 

...  17-86 

The  displacement  of  the  pole,  in  miles,  produced  bj  this  imaginary 
continent  is,  by  equation  (10), 

r6=-14-ll  X  17-86=-262  miles. 

No.  n.  On  the  amount  of  shifting  of  the  EartKs  Axis^  already  caused  by 

the  elevation  of  the  existing  Continents. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  note  that  the  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis  caused  by  the  geological  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  surface  depends 
(in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  sea-water)  only  on  the  continents, 
it  remains  for  me  to  calculate  the  numerical  amount  of  change  of  axis 
produced  by  each  of  the  existing  continents. 

For  this  purpose  I  select  the  following  meridians  for  the  coordinates 
Y  and  X  of  the  motion : — 

o 

Greenwich  0  +T 

Eangoon 90  —X 

Behring's  Strait 180  -T 

Yucatan  270  +X 

Beckoning  the  longitudes  eastward,  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth,  the  equation  (10)  generalized  becomes 

r6=-14ll(cos3\'-cos5X), (11) 

in  which  the  meridian  of  each  5^  of  longitude  is  used,  \'  and  \  being  the 
lowest  and  highest  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  land  on  each  meridian. 

The  expression  cos' \'— cos' \  is  found  by  observation  on  the  globe, 
and  resolved  into  its  components  X  and  Y,  regarding  the  North  Pole 
as  the  axis  moved.    We  thus  find 
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I.  EuKOPE  AND  Asia. 

Long.      coe^X'— cosX.  X.  Y. 


350 

0-18 

-0-03 

-0-17 

355 

0-35 

-0-03 

-0-34 

360 

0-18 

-0-00 

-0-18    X 

=  -0-06 

5 

0-23 

+0-02 

-0-23 

10 

0-28 

-I-0-05 

-0-27 

15 

0-28 

-fO-07 

-0-27 

20 

0-39 

-I-0-13 

-0-36 

25 

0-49 

+0-20 

-0-44 

30 

0-49 

+0-24 

-0-42 

35 

0-76 

-fO-43 

-0-62 

40 

0-83 

+0-53 

-.0-63 

45 

0-84 

-I-0-59 

-0-59 

50 

0-78 

+  0-60 

-0-50 

55 

0-76 

-I-0-62 

-0-43 

60 

0-68 

H-0-59 

-0-34 

65 

0-68 

4-0-62 

-0-29 

70 

0-84 

+  0-79 

-0-29 

75 

0-89 

+  0-86 

-0-23 

80 

0-77 

+  0-76 

-0-13 

85 

0-68 

+0-67 

-0-05 

90 

0-77 

+0-77 

0-00    T 

=  -6-78 

95 

0-89 

+  0-88 

+  0-08 

100 

0-89 

+0-87 

H-0-15 

105 

0-89 

+  0-86 

-I-0-23 

110 

0-77 

+  0-72 

+0-26 

115 

0-77 

+0-70 

H-0-32 

120 

0-49 

+  0-42 

+0-29 

125 

0-49 

+0-40 

H-0'28 

130 

0-39 

H-0-30 

H-0-26 

135 

0-39 

-I-0-27 

+0-27 

140 

0-13 

+  0-08 

+0-10 

145 

0-06 

+0-03 

+  0-05 

150 

0-06 

+0-03 

H-0-05 

155 

0-11 

+  0-05 

+  0-10 

160 

0-06 

+  0-02 

+0-05 

165 

0-06 

+0-01 

-I-0-06 

170 

0-06 

H-0-01 

+  0-06 

175 

0-01 

0-00 

+0-01 

180 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

X=H- 14-19     T=H-2-62 
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Httioe  we  obtain^  finaUj, 

X« -0-06  4- 14-19«  4-14-13, 
Y=— 6-78+  2-62«-4-16. 

liultiplying  these  results  by  14*11,  the  coefficient  of  equation  (11),  we 
ind  the  following  displacements  in  miles : — 

X  (towards  Yucatan) =199*4  miles, 

T  (towards  Behring's  Strait)=58*7  miles. 

!k>mpoundiDg  these  together  we  find 

VX^+Y^=  207*1  miles, 
Y=tan^, 

0  =  73°  36'  W.  of  Greenwich. 
This  resultant  coincides  with  the  meridian  of  the  Andes. 


n. 

Atbica. 

North  AfrirA. 

Long. 

OOS'X  — 008 

.»x. 

X. 

Y. 

345 

0-21 

-0*05 

-0*20 

350 

0*44 

-0*07 

-0*43 

355 

0*44 

-0*04 

-0*43 

X=-0*16 

360 

0*44 

0*00 

-0-44 

5 

0*44 

-fO*04 

-0*43 

10 

0*32 

+  0*05 

-0*31 

15 

0-35 

4-0*09 

-0*34 

20 

0*35 

4-0*12 

-0*33 

25 

0*35 

4-0*15 

-0*32 

30 

0*35 

4-0*17 

-0*30 

35 

0*17 

4-0*10 

-0*14 

40 

0*05 

+0*03 

-0*04 

X=:+0*76 

45 

0*01 

+0*01 

-0*01 

Y=-3*72 

South  Africa. 

10 

0*17 

-0*03 

+  0*17 

15 

0*45 

-0*11 

+0*43 

20 

0*45 

-0*15 

+0*38 

25 

0*35 

-0*15 

+  0*32 

30 

0*26 

-0*13 

+0*22 

• 

35 

0*17 

-0*10 

+0*14 

40 

0-00 

0*00 

0*00 

45 

0-21 

-0*15 

+0*15 

X=-0*82     Y=  +  l*81 
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Adding  all  together  we  obtain^  finally, 

Xb— 0-228  3*1  miles  (towards  Bangoon), 

Ys  -l*91s826*9  miles  (towards  Behring's  Strait). 

m.  NoBTH  America. 

Long.       ooe'X'— oos'X.  X.  Y. 

195 

200 

205 

210 

215 

220 

225 

230 

235 

240 

245 

250 

255 

260 

265 

270  0-65  —0-65  0-00    T=+r99 

275 

280 

285 

290 

295 

800 

805 

310 

315 

820 

825 

880 

835 

840 

X=-7-48     T=-0-91 


0-06 

-0-01 

+  0-06 

0-13 

-0-04 

+  0-12 

0-06 

-0-02 

+0-05 

0-06 

-0-03 

+0-05 

0-06 

-0-03 

+0-05 

0-06 

-0-04 . 

+0-04 

0-13 

-0-09 

+0-09 

0-21 

-0-16 

+0-13 

0-49 

-0-40 

+0-28 

0-49 

-0-42 

4-0-21 

0-68 

-0-61 

4-0-28 

0-68 

-0-64 

4-0-23 

0-77 

-0-74 

4-0-20 

0-84 

-0-83 

4-0-14 

0-68 

-0-61 

4-0-06 

0-65 

-0-65 

000 

0-46 

-0-45 

-0-04 

0-59 

-0-58 

-0-10 

0-38 

-0-37 

-0-10 

0-23 

-0-19 

-0-08 

0-08 

-0-07 

-0-04 

0-14 

-0-12 

-0-07 

0-07 

-0-06 

-0-04 

0-12 

-0-09 

-0-08 

0-12 

-0-08 

-0-08 

0-07 

-0-04 

-0-05 

0-07 

-0-04 

-0-06 

0-06 

-0-03 

-0-05 

0-11 

-0-04 

-0-10 

0-02 

0-00 

-0-02 

rr.j        The  Be?.  S.  Haagbtoa  ott  PA^ikat  Otology, 
BiBDce,  finally, 

X=  -7-48, 

T=+l-99-0-91=  +  l-08j 

X=-7-48»105-6  miles  (towudi  Bangoon), 

T-+l'08=  15-2  milei  (towards  Grwnwich). 


rV.  SODTR  AhXBICL. 


North  rf 

E^iutor. 

long. 

owi»V-om'\. 

z. 

T. 

wS 

0-06 

-0-04 

-0-01 

286 

0-05 

-0-04 

-0-01 

290 

0-05 

-0-04 

-0-02 

29S 

0-05 

-0-04 

-0-02 

300 

001 

-0-01 

0-00 

306 

0-01 

-0-01 

0-00 

X. 

=  _0-18 

Y=-0^l« 

South  o£ 

EquAtor. 

280 

0-06 

+  0-05 

+001 

286 

0-10 

+009 

+0-02 

200 

0-88 

+0-82 

+0-30 

286 

0-55 

+0-60 

+0-23 

30O 

0-47 

+0-41 

+0-24 

305 

0-45 

+0-37 

+0-28 

310 

0-26 

+0-20 

+0-17 

315 

0-25 

+0-17 

+0-17 

320 

0-08 

+006 

+0-07 

X. 

.  +257 

Y=+l-47 

>,fimJIj, 

X-.-0-18+2-67=+2-49, 
T--0-08+l-47=  +  l-41 ; 
Xs=4-2-4&=35-l  nuJes  (towards  Tucstan), 
T=+l-41=.19-9  miles  (towards  Greenwich). 
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y.  Australia  and  Pacific  IsLA2n>8. 

Islands. 
Long.         oos'X'— cos' X.  X.  Y. 

100  0-01  —0-01  0-00 

105  0-01  —0-01  0-00 

110  0-16  -0-15  -0-05 

115  0-33  -0-30  -0-14 

120  0-29  -0-25  -0-15 

125  0-35  —0-28  -0-20 

130  0-25  —0-19  -0-16 

135  0-29  —0-20  -0-20 

140  0-54  -0-35  -0-41 

145  0-48  -0-27  —0-39 

150  0-10  -0-05  -0-08 

155  0-00  0-00  0-00 

160  0-00  0-00  0-00 

165  0-14  -0-04  —O-ia 

170  0-20  -.0-03  -0-19 

175  0-05  -0-01  —0-04 

X=-2-14     Y=-2-14 
Xs=  —2*14=30*2  miles  (towards  Bangoon), 
T=— 2*14=30-2  miles  (towards  Behring's  Strait). 
Collecting  all  the  preceding  results  into  one  Tahle,  we  see  the  relatire 
effects  of  the  elevation  of  each  of  the  existing  continents  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pole. 

Displacement  of  North  Pole  caused  by  each  continent 

Towards 

Towards       Behring's  Towards  Towards 

Greenwich.      Strait.  Yucatan.  Banffoon. 

miles.           miles.            miles.  miles. 

Europe  and  Asia 58-7         199*4         

Africa  • 26*9         3*1 

North  America     15*2  106*5 

South  America     19*9  35*1         

AustraHa,  &c 30*2         30*2 

The  power  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  moving  the  pole  is  partly  due  to 
the  extension  of  this  continent  along  the  parallel  of  45^,  which  is  the 
most  effective  latitude.  The  actual  effect  produced  by  Europe  and  Asia 
was  not  much  less  than  that  of  our  imaginary  continent  (Note  I.),  occu- 
pying one  eighth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  foregoing  results  are  positive,  and  the  motions  of  the  pole  indi- 
cated must  have  actually  occurred  when  the  existing  continents  were 
formed.  But  simultaneously  with  these  elevations  depressions  must 
have  gone  on  elsewhere,  continents  disappearing  beneath  the  sea  and 
king  to  the  zero  plane,  while  other  continents  were  rising.    It  is  to 
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be  noticed  that  although  the  exeavation  of  the  sea-bottom  to  its  present 
depth  below  the  zero  plane,  corrected  for  the  weight  of  the  ocean,  pro- 
iuces  no  motion  in  the  pole,  yet  that  the  depression  of  a  continent  down 
to  the  zero  plane  produces  a  motion  of  pole  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
produced  by  its  elevation.  I  have  calculated  the  hypothetical  effects  of 
the  depression  of  imaginary  continents  occupying  the  sites  of  the  present 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  following  results  : — 

VI.  NoBTH  Pacipic  Ocean  (depressed). 


Long. 

ooe'X'— coe'X. 

X. 

Y. 

100 

0-10 

-0-10 

-0-01 

105 

0-17 

-0-16 

-0-04 

110 

0-26 

-0-24 

-0-09 

115 

0-26 

-0-23 

-0-11 

120 

0-45 

-0-39 

-0-22 

125 

0-45 

-0-38 

-0-26 

130 

0-73 

-0-56 

-0-49 

135 

0-81. 

-0-57 

-0-67 

140 

0-88 

-0-56 

-0-67 

145 

0-88 

-0-50 

-0-72 

150 

0-88 

-0-44 

-0-76 

155 

0-88 

-0-37 

-0*80 

160 

0-88 

-0-30 

-0-83 

165 

0-81 

-0-21 

-0-78 

170 

1-00 

-0-17 

-0-98 

175 

1-00 

-.0-09 

-0-99 

180 

1-00 

0-00 

-1-00  X=-6-27 

185 

0-97 

+  0-08 

-0-96 

190 

0-94 

+0-16 

-0-92 

195 

0-94 

+0-24' 

-0-91 

200 

0-94 

-fO-33 

-0-88 

205 

0-94 

H-0-39 

-0-85 

210 

0-94 

.  +0-47 

-0-81 

215 

0-90 

+0-51 

-0-74 

220 

0-81 

-hO-52 

-0-62 

225 

0-70 

4-0-49 

-0-49 

230 

0-70 

+0-54 

-0-45 

235 

O-oO 

-fO-41 

-0-29 

240 

0-50 

+  0-43 

-0-25 

245 

0-26 

-fO-23 

-0-11 

250 

0-26 

-I-0-24 

-0  09 

255 

0-17 

+0-16 

—0-04 

260 

0-10 

H-0-10 

-0-02 

265 

0-09 

-hO-08 

-0-01 

270 

-0-07 

-hO-07 

0-00         \ 

275 

0-06 

+0-06 

0-00 

X=-f5-51  Y  =  — 17-7  ft 
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Henoe,  finally, 

X--  6-27+6-61=+0-24, 
T-- 17-76; 
or    .  Xai  +  0*24*3    3*4  miles  (towards  Yucatan), 

Y»- 17*76  a  250*6  miles  (towards  Behring's  Strait). 

This  Table  shows  (inter  alia)  the  remarkable  symmetry  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  Behring^s  Strait. 


V 

n.  South  Paoiitg 

I  OcEAiT  (de] 

pressed). 

xmg. 

008"  V- 008' X. 

X 

y. 

140 

0-45 

-I-0-29 

+  0-34 

145 

0-45 

+0-26 

+0-37 

150 

0-94 

+0-47 

+0-81 

155 

0-94 

+0*39 

+0-85 

160 

0-94 

+0-32 

+0-88 

165 

0-94 

-I-0-24 

+0-91 

170 

0-94 

-I-0-16 

+0-92 

175 

0-94 

+0-08 

+0-94 

180 

0-94 

0*00 

+0-94 

Xoi+2-21 

185 

0-94 

-.0-08 

+0-93 

190 

0-94 

-0-16 

+0-92 

195 

0-94 

-0-24 

+0-91 

200 

0-94 

-0-32 

+0-88 

205 

0-94 

-0-39 

+0-85 

210 

0-94 

-0-47 

+0-81 

215 

0-94 

-.0-54 

+0-77 

220 

0-94 

-0-60 

+0-72 

225 

0-94 

-0-66 

+0-66 

230 

0-94 

-0-72 

+0-60 

235 

0-94 

-0-77 

+0-54 

240 

0-94 

-0-81 

+0-47 

245 

0-94 

-0-85 

+  0-39 

250 

0-94 

-0-88 

+0-32 

• 

255 

0-94 

-0*91 

+  0-24 

260 

0-94 

-0-92 

+0-16 

265 

0-94 

-0-93 

+0-08 

270 

0-94 

-0-94 

0-00 

Y-+ 17-21 

275 

0-94 

-0-93 

-0-08 

280 

0-90 

-0-88 

-0-15 

285 

0-40 

-0-38 

-0*10 

Xbi -13*28     T— 0*33 
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Hence,  finally, 

X=+  2-21- 13-28= -11-07, 
T=  + 17-21-  0-33= +  16-88; 
or  Xs  —11-07=156*2  miles  (towards  Bangoon). 

T=  +16-88=238-2  miles  (towards  Greenwich). 

The  total  effect  of  a  continent  equal  to  the  North  Pacific  would  be 
VX»+Y'=250-6  nules, 

tan  (^)?  =^=0°  47'  E.  of  180^ 

The  total  effect  of  a  continent  equal  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  would 
be 

VX»+Y'=201-8  miles, 

tan  (^)  Y=  ^=23°  17'  E.  of  Greenwich. 


March  15,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  ''On  the  Tides  of  the  Arctic  Seas.— Part  VII.     Tides  of 

Port  Kennedy,  in  Bellot  Strait.''     (Final  Discussion.)     By 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Hauohton,  M.D.  Dublin,  D.C.L.  Oxon.^ 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Received  February 

17, 1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  tidal  observations  at  Port  Kennedy  were  made  hourly  for  23  days ; 
and  in  my  former  discussion  of  these  tides  (Fart  YI.)  I  used  only  the  ob- 
servations made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  H.  W.  and  L.  W.,  obtaining 
the  following  results  for  the  Tidal  Coefficients  : — 

Diurnal  Tide.  Semidiurnal  Tid€» 

Sbs23*4  inches.  8^7-0  inches. 

i.^S^  12».  t.- 

Mb20-9  inches.  Mb17*0  inches^ 

V,=0'^34».  i^mM^O^lSr.  i 
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In  the  present  discussion  I  have  employed  all  the  hourly  obseirationfl 
made  during  the  23  days,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

Diurnal  Tid^,  Semidiurnal  Tide, 

S  ==  36"4  inches.  S  =  5*9  inches. 

i.=  3>»2».  t.==2>»48". 

M=  18-5  inches.  M=15-5  inches. 

i^=-2M8".  »«=6>»2J"». 

The  present  more  complete  discussion  fully  confirms  the  result  before 
obiaLned  by  me  respecting  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Solar  Diurnal 
Tide  at  this  station,  and  also  shows  a  satisfactory  agreement  in  the  other 
coefficients  obtained  from  U.  "W.  and  L.  W.  observations  only. 

The  method  employed  in  the  present  paper  is  based  on  Fourier's 
Theorem,  by  which  the  height  of  tide  is  expressed  as  follows : — 


where 


-I- A,  cos  «+ Aj  cos  28+&C,, 

-l-B^  sin  «-hBj  cos  2«-|-&c., 

F==  height  of  water. 
«= hour-angle  of  sun. 


The  coefficients  A^,  Aj,  A^,  B^,  B„  &c.,  being  found  by  well-known 
formul®,  they  are  again  expressed,  by  Fourier's  Theorem,  as  follows : — 


An=ao 


-hfli  cos  M-l-aj  cos  2u-|-  &c., 
-h  \  sin  U'\-h^  sin  2u + &c.. 


where  u  passes  through  all  its  changes  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  coeffirienti 
are  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  known  theoretical  formulae  for  the  Diurnal  and  Semidiurnal  Tides, 
expressed  in  terms  of  parallax,  declination,  lunar  and  solar  hour-angles, 
are  now  converted  into  functions  of  the  true  and  mean  anomaly  and  of 
the  sun's  hour-angle,  and  finally  into  simple  functions  of  s  and  u.  These 
expansions  are  now  compared,  term  by  term,  with  the  terms  of  the  tidal 
expansions  found  by  means  of  Fourier's  Theorem,  and  the  final  Lunar 
and  Solar  Tidal  Coefficients  calculated  out  with  ease. 

Although  the  short  period  of  observation  at  Port  Kennedy  (23  days) 
renders  this  method  of  discussion  not  much  more  valuable  than  the  usual 
method  of  H.  W.  and  L.  W.  observations,  I  have  developed  it  at  length 
in  the  hope  of  applying  the  method  to  more  complete  series  of  Arctic 
Tides,  which  I  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  the  Boyal  Society. 

In  developing  this  method  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
following  series,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Benjamin 
Williamson,  F.T.C.D. :— 
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C06a^= 


sin  (air)  ri 


[I 


+  2< 


sm  aspss 


C08;r 
cos  2a? 

—  a 

COS  3a? 

C06  4a? 

-I-  &c. 
2  sin  (oir)|     sin  a? 


+ 


28m  2a; 
3  sin  3a? 


3*- a* 

4  sin  4a? 
'  4*-a* 
+  &c. 


II.  "  Studies  in  the  Chinoline  Series. — I.  Transformation  of 
Leucoline  into  Aniline/'  By  Prof.  James  Dewar.  Com- 
municated by  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson,  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society.     Received  February  19,  1877. 

In  a  preyious  research*  on  the  pyridine  series  of  bases  the  formation 
and  properties  of  dicarbopjridinic  add  were  described.  This  acid 
derivative  is  related  to  pyridine  in  the  same  manner  as  phthalic  add  to 
benzol.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  members  of  the  pyridine  and 
chinoline  series  bear  to  one  another  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  benzol 
and  naphthaline,  the  following  analogies  being  given : — 

C,H,.        rC.H,  fC.H,        C,H  C.H.N 

C^,         iCfl,         jC,H.        CNH         C,H, 

Bensol.        Naphthaline.  Anthracene.     Pyridine.       Chinoline. 

An  extension  of  the  work  was  promised  in  support  of  these  theoretical 
relations. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chinoline  series  has  made  little  progress  since 
the  masterly  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  Greville  Williams  t,  proving 
the  isomerism  of  the  tar  and  cinchona  bases.  The  relations  of  these 
bodies  are  still  very  obscure,  owing  to  the  great  stability  of  the  bases 
preventing  the  formation  of  derivatives  of  a  simpler  type.  Indeed 
some  of  the  most  interesting  products  obtained  from  these  bases,  such  as 

*  "  On  the  Oxidation  Products  of  Picoline,**  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edinh.  vol.  zxri. 
t  Tmn».  Boyal  Soc.  Bdinh.  toI.  xxi. 
VOL.  XXVI.  V 
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the  blue  colouring-matter  cyanine,  have  a  more  complicated  structure,  all 
attempts  to  reach  gradationallj  simpler  substances  of  known  constitution 
having  been  unsatisfactory.  G^rhardt  remarked  that  "  En  general  les 
reactions  de  la  quinoleine  sont  fort  peu  nettes"*.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
communication  to  render  the  relations  of  this  substance  a  little  moie 
definite. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  was  shown  that  pyridine  might  be 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  dicarbopyridinic  acid  with  soda-lime; 
and  as  the  acid  had  been  made  from  the  oxidation  of  picoline  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  passing  from  the  six-  to  the  five-carbon  base. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  if  the  members  of  the 
chinoline  series  yielded  on  oxidation  any  similar  acid,  and  if  a  simpler 
base  could  be  obtained  by  subjecting  it  to  a  like  treatment. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  investigation,  a  quantity  of  the  crude  high 
boiling-point  bases  occurring  in  coal-tar  was  procured,  and  after  repeated 
fractionation  on  the  large  scale  was  treated  in  the  following  manner,  to 
ensure  its  freedom  from  pyrrols,  phenols,  and  high  boiling-point  hydro- 
carbons. The  bases  were  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  separated 
by  means  of  soda,  distilled,  and  again  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  solution  was  con- 
tinue! for  some  hours.  The  bases  now  liberated  from  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  were  fractionally  distilled,  and  the  specimens  boiling  between 
220°  C.  and  240^  C.  were  regarded  as  tolerably  pure  leucoline.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Q-reville  Williams  that  no  amount  of  frac- 
tional distillation  will  yield  chemically  pure  members  of  this  series ;  so 
that  this  product  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  leucoline  and  irido- 
lino,  the  names  given  to  the  bases  in  coal-tar  isomeric  with  the  chino- 
line and  lepidine  obtained  from  cinchona.  In  various  experiments 
specimens  were  used  which  had  been  more  carefully  fractionated,  the 
boiling-point  not  varying  more  than  2°  C. ;  but  the  products  obtained  were 
in  all  cases  similar. 

The  mode  in  which  the  oxidation  was  conducted  was  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  described  in  my  former  paper ;  but  the  high  boiling-point 
of  the  base  and  the  rapidity  of  the  action  rendered  the  use  of  the  con- 
denser unnecessary.  The  general  method  of  working  was  as  follows : — 
129  grams  of  leucoline  were  dissolved  in  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  ($00  cubic  centimetres.  This  was  then 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  to  each  of  whicl^  was  added  a  hot  solution 
of  100  grams  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  about  a  litre  of  water,  with 
constant  stirring  so  as  to  avoid  too  vigorous  an  action.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  permanganate  is  reduced,  and  the  solution,  which  ought 
to  be  neutral,  having  been  made  slightly  alkaline,  is  filtered  from  the 
oxide  of  manganese  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The  mother- 
liquor  was  next  carefully  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  >\  hen  a 

*  'Trnif<5  do  Chimie  Orgnnique,'  pftr  M.  C.  Gerhardt,  torn.  ir. 
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resinous  mixture  of  adds  separates.  The  crude  acids  may  also  be  ob- 
tained as  potash  salts  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  product  of  the 
reaction  and  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  these 
potash  salts,  on  the  addition  of  acetate  'of  lead,  yields  a  white  insoluble 
lead  salt  from  which  the  acids  may  also  be  separated. 

The  crude  mixture  of  adds  thus  obtained,  boiled  with  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time  and  filtered  from  an  oily  matter,  yields,  after  treatment  with 
a  little  animal  charcoal,  crystals  of  a  well-defined  acid. 

Leticolinic  Acid,  CgHgNOj. — The  crystalline  substance  obtained  as 
above  described  is  mainly  composed  of  this  acid,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  colourless  plates  or  needles  by  a  few  crystallizations.  The  add  melts  at 
162°  C,  is  slowly  volatilized  when  heated  to  110°  C.  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  communicates  a  characteristic  aromatic  odour  to  the  vapour  from  a  hot 
aqueous  solution.  The  add  may  be  most  conveniently  crystallized  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  being  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Although  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  the  acid  is  generally  rendered  slightly  coloured,  from 
an  apparent  oxidation,  when  crystallized  from  these  menstrua. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  are  for  the  most  part  soluble,  the  more  notable 
exceptions  being  the  lead,  mercurous,  and  ferric  salts.  The  silver  salt 
crystallizes  in  fine  needle-shaped  crystals. 

Analyses  of  different  spedmens  of  the  add  and  silver  salt  yielded  the 

foUowing  results : — 

Acid.  I.  II.  IIL 

Weight  of  add  taken 0-1625     0-3345    0-2315 

Carbonic  anhydride  produced . .     0*3620     0*7450     0-5110 

Water 0-0790    0-1595    0-1060 

Calculated  centesimally  these  figures  give : — 

I.  XL  III.         O^HgNO,. 

Carbon 60-75        60-74        60-20        60-33 

Hydrogen....       6-40  5-30  5-09  5-02 

SUyerSalt  I.  II.  IIL 

Weight  of  salt  taken 0-5115    0-3206     0-4925 

Ourbonic  anhydride  produced . .     0-7080     0*4390     0-6933 

Water  produced 0-1300     0-0850     0-1276 

Silver    0-1868 

Calculated  centesimally  these  figures  give  : — 

L  n.  III.        CgHgAgNOj- 

Carbon -37*73        37*34        38*39        37*76 

Hydrogen ....       2-82  2-94  2-88  2*79 

Silver 37*93        37*76 

A  quantity  of  the  silver  salt,  weighing  0*1274  gram,  ignited,  left 
0-04815  gram  of  silver,  corresponding  to  37*79  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  Determination. — The  nitrogen  was  found  by  GFottlieb's  method 
to  bear  to  the  carbonic  anhydride  produced  the  volume  ratio  of  1  to  18*4 

and  1  to  18-8. 

f2 
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An  absolute  detenninatioii  of  the  nitrogeti  was  made  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

"Weight  of  acid  taken 0-1087  gram. 

Volume  of  nitroEen  at  0°  C  and  1  „  .„      , . 

Tcn  _ir     i_r  —  r      '■37  cable  cennmetrea. 

760  mUlimetreB  presHure. ...  J 

Weight  of  nitrogen '0092  gram. 

This  gives  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  8-5  instead  of  7'S,  aa  reqnired 
by  theory.  The  acid  used  in  this  experiment  was  not  quite  pure,  and 
the  quantity  taken  too  small  for  an  accurate  determination. 

Equivalent  of  the  Acid. — A  quantity  of  the  acid,  weighing  0-446  grim, 
titrated  with  pure  caustic  soda  solution,  every  1-73  cubic  centimetre  <rf 
which  cont^ned  23  miUigrams  of  sodium,  required  4-28  cubic  centi- 
metres of  this  solution  to  neutralize  the  quantity  of  acid  taken.  Henea 
the  equivalent  of  the  add  is  179. 

Professor  Liveing  has  kindly  determined  the  following  crystallographic 
constants : — 

"The  acid  cryst^liies  from 
solution  of  ether  in  tufta  of  thin 
plates  which  show  the  form  of 
fig-I- 

"  The  face  a  is  the  only  one  I 
which  is  largely  developed.  They  I 
cleave  readily  in  plane  cat  right  I 
angles  to  a.  The  faces  b,  h'  are  | 
equally  inclined  to  a,  their  n 
mats  making  an  angle  of  about  I 
63°  with  that  of  a.  The  normals  I 
to  b,e  make  an  angle  of  about  I 
69°.  The  normal  to  face  d  is 
clined  to  that  of  a  at  about  42°.  I 

"  Many  of  the  crystals  do  not  I 
show  the  faces  d,  but  are  termi- 
nated by  faces  parallel  to  e. 
show  some  smaller  facets  at  the  | 
apex,  barely  discernible. 

"  There  are  occasionally  twin  I 
crystals,  with  the  twin  face  pa-  I 
rallel  to  the  edge  b  and  at  right  I 
angles  to  a. 

"  The  crystals  appear  to  be-  | 
long  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  with  the  inclined  axes  in  a  plane  pardlel  to  a. 

"Theuncerlainty  about  the  measurements  is  due  to  the  minnfamess  of 
all  the  faces  except  a,  and  will  perhaps  be  overcome  when  a  fresh  crop 
of  iTTstah  is  obtained." — G.  D.  L, 
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The  add  laay  be  regarded  as  formed  by  one  or  other  of  the  fullowing 
reactions: — 

(1)  C,H,N+0,+H,0=C.H,NO, 

(2)  C„H,N+0.  -C,H.NO,+CO,; 

but  (1)  probably  repreeenta  the  chief  source  of  the  acid.  Whether  per- 
fectly pure  leucoline  free  from  traces  of  iridoline  would  give  the  acid 
most,  however,  in  the  mean  time  remain  an  opeu  questiou,  aa  large 
quantities  of  material  are  required  to  procure  the  pure  base.  The  yield 
of  add  only  amounts  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  bases  used. 

Deeoti^iition*  of  the  Acid. 

Action  of  heat. — The  add  heated  rapidly  above  ita  melting-point  becomes 
dark  brown,  evolves  water,  and  gives  an  oily  sublimate  which  ultimately 
aoUdifiee,  leaving  a  mass  of  porous  carbon.  The  add  sublimate,  which 
probably  conttuns  the  anhydride,  boiled  vitb  water  r^oerates  the 
add. 

Aaion  of  toda-lime. — ^The  add  heated  with  soda-lime  to  a  low  red  beat 
leaves  a  deposit  of  carbon  and  yields  an  alkaline  oily  distillate.  This  oil 
ii  acduble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  gives  the  chanwteristic  reac- 
titnu  of  pyrrol.  The  scdution  evaporated  leaves  the  hydrochloratea 
of  the  bases  as  a  crystalline  mass,  whidi,  after  several  solutions  and 
evapontions  wilh  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  is  freed  from  pyrrol.  The 
hydrochloratea  of  the  basic  substances  produced  were  now  heated  with 
potash,  when  the  bases  distilled  as  a  colourless  oil.  This  oil  has  all  the 
phyncal  and  chemical  characters  of  pure  aniline. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  transformation  of  leucoline  into  aniline 
the  crude  product  of  the  oxidation  may  be  used  instead  of  the  isolated 
add.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  leucoline  dissolved  aa  sulphate,  treated  with 
a  eolation  of  3  grams  of  permanganate  of  potash,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  miiedwith  some  soda-lime,  yields  on  distillation 
snffident  auiline  to  give  all  its  characteristic  reactions.  If  polash-lime 
be  used  instead  of  soda-lime,  the  product  of  the  distillation  is  fouud  to 
be  almost  free  from  pyrrol. 

lo  OETder  to  ascertain  if  any  base  other  than  aniline  waa  present, 
3  gTftms  of  the  acid  was  heat^  with  potash-lime  and  the  distillate  col- 
leded  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  This  was  fractionally  predpitated  by 
chloride  of  platinum,  when  0-1248  gram  of  the  firat  fraction  gave 
IH>tfS  gram  of  platinum,  equal  to  34-05  per  cent.,  aniline  requiring 
32-99  per  cent.  The  second  fraction,  0'2101  gram,  gave  O'OCSS  gram  of 
platinum,  equal  to  32*74  per  cent. 

The  only  substance  associated  with  aniline  seems  to  be  ammonia,  as 
appears  from  the  following  experiment,  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether 
■uy  nitrile  bases  occurred  in  the  distillate.  The  diatillate  from  other 
3  grams  of  add  was  collected  in  nitric  acid,  and  fragments  of  nitrite  of 
ptrtash  added,  until  all  the  aniline  waa  decompoaed.  The  solution  after 
bMOg  bcnled  vas  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  distiUed.    The  ^V^\B,\e 
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was  slightly  alkaline,  and  gave  a  platinum  salt,  of  which  0*216  gram 

yielded  0*0954  of  platinum,  equal  to  44*16  per  cent,  of  platinum,  the 

double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  requiring  44*23  per  cent. 

The  mother-liquor  yielded  nothing  apparently  but  the  ammonium  salt. 

The  acid  on  heating  with  potash-lime  mainly  undergoes  the  following 

reaction : — 

C.H.N0,=C3H,N-|-C0,-|-Hp+C,. 

When  the  crude  mixture  of  potash  salts  resulting  from  the  oxidatioii 
is  taken,  instead  of  the  pure  acid,  and  distilled  with  soda-lime,  there 
appears  to  be  associated  with  the  aniline  and  pyrrols  a  small  quantity  of 
a  nitrile  base  having  a  lower  boilidg-point  than  leucoline.  If  the  pure 
potash  salt  is  heated  alone  it  fuses,  aniline  distils  along  with  the  Yapoar 
of  water,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbon  is  left.    Thus 

2C,H3KN03=2C3H,N -h  H,0 -f  K^CO, -h  C0,+ C,. 

If  the  potash  salt  is  fused  with  excess  of  potash,  ammonia  is  eyolyed 
and  salicylic  acid  is  found  in  solution.  Probably  anthranylic  add  is  the 
first  product,  and  this  is  subsequently  changed  into  ammonia  and  sali- 
cylic acid,  viz. — 

(1)  C.H,N0,-|-3H,0     =     C,H^0,-|-2C0,+H.. 

Leucolinie.  Anthranylie. 

(2)  C^NO,-|-H,0      =     C^.O,-|-NH,. 

Anthranylic.  Solioylio. 

A  similar  series  of  reactions  take  place  when  indigo  is  carefully  treated 
with  fused  potash.  The  formation  of  salicylic  acid  explains  the  origin 
of  the  ammonia  found  associated  with  the  aniline  when  the  acid  is  heated 
with  potash-lime. 

A  solution  of  the  acid  in  glycerine,  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  the 
latter,  gives  a  distillate  of  glycerine,  aniliue,  and  a  substance  in  small 
quantity  having  the  characters  of  indol.  No  free  carbon  is  separated  in 
this  reaction.  That  indol  or  an  isomeric  body  is  likely  to  occur  amongst 
the  products  of  decomposition  appears  from  the  following  likely  decom- 
position : — 

C,H,N03     =     C^N-1-H.O+CO,. 

Leucolinio  Acid.  Indol  ? 

This  reaction  is  rendered  probable  from  the  relations  of  indol  and  ani- 
line, indol  being  readily  obtained  from  the  reduction  of  isatine,  and 
isatine  yielding  aniline,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  hydrogen  on  fusion 
with  potash.  The  relations  of  chinoline,  leucoline,  and  indol  will  be  folly 
investigated  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper,  after  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  examining  the  isomeric  cinchona  bases.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  remarked  that  pyrrol  and  pyridine  have  a  similar  relation  to 
indol  and  chinoline,  thue 

G,H, 
NH 

Pvrrol.  PvridiiiP. 


C.H, 

f  c^« 

NH 

CNH 

C,H. 

C,H, 

Indol. 

Chinoline. 
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In  my  paper  before  referred  to  it  was  suggested  that,  "  considering 
the  stability  and  mode  of  formation  of  these  bases,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  they  may  be  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
acetylene  and  its  derivatives  on  hydrocyanic  acid ;  thus  as  three  mole- 
cules of  acetylene  condense  and  form  benzol,  so  may  two  molecules  of 
acetylene  and  one  of  hydrocyanic  acid  condense  and  produce  pyridine.'' 

A  synthetical  experiment  of  the  kind  suggested  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Bamsay*,  who  finds  that  by  transmitting  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  through  a  red-hot  tube  bases  were  unquestionably  pro- 
duced. Pyrrol,  which  may  be  so  readily  identified  by  means  of  its 
characteristic  reaction  with  fir  wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  be  formed  synthetically  by  substituting  ammonia  for  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  above  experiment.  The  acetylene  employed,  however,  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of  vinyl,  and  it  is  possible  the  reaction 
may  have  taken  place  between  that  substance  and  ammonia.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  pyrrol  is  formed  in  this  reaction,  the  principal  sub- 
stance formed  being  cyanide  of  ammonium  ;  and  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment seems  to  depend  on  the  maintenance  o£  a  carefully  regulated 
temperature  and  a  certain  extent  of  porous  surface.  These  and  similar 
reactions  are  under  investigation. 

The  theoretical  bearings  of  this  investigation  have  not  been  touched 
upon  in  the  present  paper,  as  an  extensive  research  will  be  necessary 
before  structural  relations  can  be  predicted  with  any  certainty. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Sell,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  Scott,  B.Sc, 
assistants  in  the  Chemical  Department,  for  aid  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

Laboratory,  Cambridge  University. 
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I  have  lately  taken  advantage  of  a  heavy  fall  of  very  cold  and  finely 
pulverulent  snow,  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  freezing-mixtures, 
to  redetermine,  with  accuracy  I  believe,  the  density  of  mercury  in  the 
solid  state  and  at  a  definite  temperature. 

Such  redetermination  was  not  superfiuous,  as  appeared  from  a  colla- 
tion of  the  statements  to  be  found  in  various  standard  works.  In  the 
tables  of  specific  gravities  compiled  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  and  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  t,  there  are  four  authorities  quoted,  with  the 
numbers  given  by  these,  as  follows : — 

♦  "On  Piooline  and  its  Derivatives,"  Phil.  Mag.  1876,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
t  **  The  ConrtanU  of  Nature.— Part  I."     Smithsonian  Miscell.  Coll.  256,  Waahing- 
ton  1873,  p.  24. 
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Sp.  gr.  of  aolid  mdroary. 

Schulze    14-391 

Biddle 14-486*  at  -eO**  C. 

Kupffer  and  Cavallo 14  (approx.) 

Joule   16-19 

The  last  of  these  numbers,  on  reference  to  the  original  paper  t,  turns 
out  to  represent  no  actual  experiment  with  mercury  itself,  but  is  the 
density  calculated  for  this  metal  from  the  examination  of  a  number  of 
amalgams.  Kupffer  and  Cavallo  do  not  profess  to  give  the  exact  density, 
but  merely  state  it  as  about  14,  the  number  apparently  resting  on  no 
special  experiment,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  by  refer- 
ents to  their  paper t.  The  only  other  apparently  independent  statement 
I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  '  Annuaire  du  Bmreau  des  Longitudes '  for 
1876  (p.  385),  where  the  density  14-39  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Bivot ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  a  paper  by  him  bearing 
on  this  or  any  analogous  point,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  have  here 
only  a  reproduction  of  Schulze's  result.  In  different  handbooks  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  numbers  between  14  and  15  are  given  as  approxima- 
tions, but  with  no  other  authority  than  some  of  the  above.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  works  simply  state  that  mercury  undergoes  consi- 
derable contraction  in  freezing.  Hence  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
appears  hitherto  to  have  rested  on  the  experiments  of  Schulze  and  Biddle, 
both  of  which  date  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
Hchulze's  paper  was  published  in  '  Gehlen's  Journal,'  vol.  iv.  p.  434,  and 
therefore  about  1807  or  1808,  and  Biddle's§  belongs  to  the  year  1805. 
I  have  had  access  to  neither ;  but  the  character  of  the  instrumental  means 
(balances,  thermometers,  <Sx;.)  generally  available  at  the  time  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  the  then  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  constants 
neediidt  for  corrections  to  be  applied,  make  it  unlikely  that  very  exact 
results  could  have  been  obtained.  Biddle  alone  seems  to  have  noted  the 
temperature  of  the  frozen  mercury,  and  Brande||  expresses  doubt  that 
this  was  determined  with  much  accuracy.  The  temperature  —  60°  C,  if 
correctly  quoted,  is  in  itself  somewhat  improbable. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  experiments  lately  made  in  this  laboratory 
was  the  following : — 

(1)  A  specific-gravity  flask  was  prepared  from  a  large  cylindrical  pi- 
pette by  closing  in  and  smoothly  rounding  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  one 
end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  tube  remaining  attached  to  the  other  end 
was  cut  short  and  united  by  fusion  to  a  second  pipette  of  like  shape  but 

*  14*465  08  quoted  bj  Brande  in  his  '  Manual  of  Ohemifltry.' 
t  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  [2]  i.  p.  387. 

X  Quoted  at  second  band  from  Fbijfair  and  Joule,  *'  On  Atomic  Volume  and  Specific 
Gravity,"  Cbem.  Soc.  Mem.  2  (1845),  p.  401,  and  3  (1848),  p.  67. 
§  Nicholson  8  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  253,  and  Til  loch's  Philos.  Mag.  toI.  zxx.  p.  134. 
11  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  070. 
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■mailer  size,  the  upper  and  open  end  of  the  shortened  tube  of  which  was 
fitted  with  a  smaU  carefoll;  ground  glass  stopper.  The  neck  between 
the  larger  and  smaller  cjlinders  was  drawn  down  to  a  small  bore  (about 
2  millims.),  and  at  this  narrowed  part  a  fine  line  marked  round  it  with  a 
diamond.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  is  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  on  a 
linear  scale  of  one  half  the  real  size.  The  principal  cylinder  held  about 
58  cnbic  centimetres,  and  the  small  reserToir  above  25  cub.  centims. 
Tb«  whole  Teese!  wmghed  about  46  grammes. 


It  enabled  the  experiments  to  be  carried  out  with  more  than  half  a 
kilogramme  of  fn»en  mercury. 

(2)  This  vessel  having  been  accurately  weighed  when  empty  and  dry, 
iU  capacity  up  to  the  mark  was  asoertuned  by  filling  it  to  this  point 
irith  pore  water  at  esactly  4°  C,  keeping  it  iminersed  for  some  time  in  a 
targe  mass  of  water  at  Hub  temperature  before  making  the  final  adjust- 
ment to  the  mark,  wiping  the  outside  dry,  allowing  the  whole  to  acquire 
the  temperature  of  the  balance-case,  and  carefully  weighing.  The  result 
fd  this  direct  calibration,  deducting  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  was  69-7323 
grammes  or  cubic  centimetres  at  4°. 

(3)  It  was  checked  by  emptying  and  drying  the  vessel,  filling  it  to  the 
mark  with  pure  mercury  at  0°  C,  the  temperature  bdng  secured  by  keep- 
ing the  whole  surrounded  by  melting  ice  long  enough  to  obtain  perfect 
steadiness  of  position  of  the  mercury,  and  weighing  after  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  balance-case  had  been  regained.  The  mercury  weighed 
811*9997  grammes. 

(4)  The  vessel  was  now  surrounded  by  steam,  and  the  mercury  again 
brought  to  the  mark,  the  temperature  actually  attained  being  99°-5  C,  (cor- 
rected for  pressure).  Allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
bslanoe-case,  and  again  weighed,  the  mercury  was  found  =799*7032 
grammes.  From  the  last  two  weighings  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expan- 
sion for  1°  C.  of  the  glass  used  was,  by  the  usual  formula  (taking  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  from  0°  to  100  =  •018163,  as  determined  by  Beg- 
nault),  found  =-000027346. 

(5)  If  now  the  density  of  mercury  at  0°  as  referred  to  water  at  4°  be 
taken  at  13'o96  (B«gnault),  the  weighing  obtained  in  (3)  gives  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessel  up  to  the  mark  at  0°  =59'7234  cub.  centims.,  or,  ap- 
plying the  above  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass,  69-7300  cub.  centims.  at 

4°.    The  mean  of  this  vtdue  and  that  obtained  in  (2),  = a 

s:59'7311  cub.  centime.,  was  taken  to  represent  the  true  capacity  of  the 
vessel  at  4°. 
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(6)  The  freezing-mixtures  used  were  prepared  by  cooling  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  =1140)  in  the  snow  out  of  doors,  the  tem- 
perature of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  air,  was  on  the  first  day  about 
—9°  C.jbut  on  subsequent  days  rose  to  about  —5°,  mixing  equal  weights 
of  this  cooled  acid  and  of  snow,  using  separate  portions  of  this  first  mixture 
to  cool  more  ncid  and  snow,  and  finally  bringing  together  these  last. 

It  soon  appeared  that  little  advantage  was  gained  by  trying  to  cool  the 
snow,  on  account  of  its  very  low  conducting-power  in  such  a  loose  porous 
condition ;  and  in  the  later  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  add  alone 
was  lowered  before  the  final  mixture  with  snow.  The  glass  vessels  con- 
taining the  mixtures  were  large  enough  to  maintain  the  cold  required  for 
a  long  time,  and  steadiness  of  temperature  was  secured  by  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wadding,  kept  in  place  by  stiff 
brown  paper,  and  by  conducting  all  the  operations  out  of  doors  in  the 
unusually  cold  atmosphere  prevailing  at  the  time. 

(7)  In  determining  the  temperature  of  the  freezing-mixtures  an  alcohol 
thermometer  was  used,  graduated  to  single  degrees,  and  admitting  of  half 
a  degree  being  read ;  but  the  scale  being  found  by  no  means  accurate,  its 
absolute  readings  were  altogether  discarded.  By  comparison  with  a  good 
mercurial  thermometer  at  three  or  four  points  between  —10°  and  -|-40° 
C,  and  calculation  from  Is.  Pierrots  coefiidents,  the  real  length  of  a  de- 
gree on  the  part  of  the  stem  corresponding  to  —40^  was  determined ;  and 
the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  mercury  being  accurately  noted  and  as- 
sumed =  —  38^*85  C,  as  determined  by  Balfour  Stewart*,  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  four  or  five  degrees,  as  above  obtained,  gave  all  the 
other  temperatures  observed. 

(8)  The  above  weighings  and  all  others  to  be  mentioned  were  made 
with  an  excellent  balance  by  Becker,  carefully  adjusted  and  tested  at  the 
outset.  With  a  load  of  a  kilogramme  in  each  pan  a  difference  of  weight 
of  -^  milligramme  can  be  detected,  and  ^  milligramme  may  be  fully  re- 
lied upon.  All  weighings  were  reduced  by  calculation  to  the  correspond- 
ing results  iti  vacuo^  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
being  noted  on  each  occasion ;  and  the  results  quoted  are  those  thus  cor- 
rected. 

(9)  The  specific-gravity  fiask  was  now  filled  with  alcohol  (at  one  time 
absolute,  but  which,  by  long  keeping  in  the  laboratory  and  occasional 
opening  of  the  bottle,  had  absorbed  some  moisture,  and  was  really  about 
95  or  96  per  cent.),  and  three  weighings  were  obtained  after  the  liquid 
had  been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  mark  at  temperatures  close  to  the 
freezing-point  of  mercury  t. 

*  With  an  air-thermometer  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  1863,  vol.  xLi.  p.  674). 

t  The  alcohol,  as  afterwards  mercury,  was  brought  to  near  the  required  tempera* 
ture  before  introduction  into  the  final  freezing-mixture,  and  a  separate  small  portion  in 
a  tube  was  similarly  cooled,  to  be  used  in  filling  up  to  the  mark  if  necessary.  The 
stopper  was  carefully  inserted  as  soon  as  the  adjustment  of  the  liquid  was  secured,  so 
as  to  aToid  anj  loss  by  eTaporation. 
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Applying  the  correctioii  for  capacity  of  veeBel  at  the  respective  tempe- 
ntnies,  the  three  results  were : — 

cab.  oentimB.  grmfl. 

59-6625  of  alcohol  at  -3r  C.  =50-7010 
59-6600     „        „        -40°       =50-8316* 
59-6576     „        „        -42^-5    =50-9092 

otj  redadng  to  one  common  weight, 

cub.  centimB.  grm«. 

117-6752  of  alcohol  at  -  37®  =  100 
117-3679  „  „  -40°  =100 
117-1843    „        „        -42^-5  =100 

(10)  Taking  the  difference  between  (a)  the  first  and  seccHid,  (h)  the 
second  and  third,  and  (c)  the  first  and  third  of  these  numbers,  and  dividing 
each  difi^rence  by  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  interval  of  temperature, 
we  get  as  the  change  of  volume  of  100  grammes  of  alcohol  for  1^  C. : — 

cub.  oentim. 

From  (a) -1024 

(5) -0734 

(c) -0893 

and  the  mean  of  these  (-0884)  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  coefficient 
for  1®  C.  within  a  range  of  a  few  degrees  either  side  of  the  freezing-point 
of  mercury.  Using  this  coefficient  to  reduce  the  three  weighings  to  their 
corresponding  values  for  the  same  temperature,  say  —39^  C,  we  have 

gnuB.  cub.  oentizDfl. 

100  of  the  alcohol  in  question  at  -39^  =117*4984 
„  „  „  „  „      ^117*4563 

„  „      =117-4937 

Uie  mean  of  which  is  117'4828  cub.  centims. 

(11)  The  specific-gravity  flask  having  been  emptied  and  dried,  558*9353 
grammes  of  mercury  was  introduced,  the  metal  having  just  previously  been 
purified  by  careful  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water, 
and  quiet  distillation  from  a  glass  retcnrt.  Filling  up  with  the  same  al- 
cohol as  that  used  in  the  above  experiments,  and  which  had  been  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  the  fiask  was  gradually  cooled,  and  finally,  in 
the  last  freezing-mixture,  the  mercury  frozen,  and  the  alcohol  brought 
exactly  to  the  mark,  taking  care  that  it  became  and  remained  quite  sta- 
tionary, while  during  the  freezing  of  the  mercury  the  change  of  volume 
was  very  rapid  and  easily  observable.  The  temperature  having  been 
noted  when  the  final  adjustment  was  made,  the  little  fiask  was  set  aside, 
stoppered,  until  it  could  be  washed  off  and  dried,  and  was  then  allowed 

*  This  weighing  wa»  not  quit«  so  suiisract.orj  ns  the  remainder ;  the  temperature  a 
little  doubtful. 
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to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  balance-case,  and  weighed.    Three  such 
experiments  gave,  aside  from  the  weight  of  the  flask  itself, 

gniis. 

A.  Mercury  +  alcohol  at  -39*^  C.     =:  676-2029 

B.  „  „  „     -41°-5       =^676-2622 

C.  „  „  „     -42°  =676-2639 

Deducting  the  mercury,  the  quantity  of  which  remained  constant 
throughout,  it  appears  that  the  flask  contained  of  alcohol : — 

gniis. 

A.  at  -39°     17-2676 

B.  „  -41°-6 17-3169 

C.  „  -42°     17-3286 

From  the  data  in  (10)  these  weights  represented  at  the  respective 
temperatures  the  following  volumes : — 

cub.  oentims. 

•       A 20-2866 

B 20-3061 

C   20-3122 

From  the  data  in  (4)  and  (6)  we  get  the  capacity  of  the  flask  up  to 
the  mark  at  the  same  temperatures : — 

cub.  oentims. 

At  -39°     69-6609 

„  -4r-6 69-6668 

„  -42°     69-6660 

Subtractiug  the  volume  of  alcohol  in  each  case,  that  of  mercury  was, 

cub.  centimB. 

In  A 39-3744 

„  B  39-3607 

„  C   39-3438 

Hence  the  specific  gravity  as  obtained 

In  A  14-1964  at  -  39^ 

„  B 14-2034  „  -  41°-6 

„  C    14-2064  „  -  42° 

(12)  By  comparing  these  numbers  in  pairs,  we  have  as  the  difierence 
apparently  due  to  a  difference  of  temperature  of  1°  C* : — 

From  A  and  B  -0032 

„      BandC   -0060 

„      AandC   -0037 

of  which  the  mean  is  -0043. 

Beducing,  by  using  this  coefiicient,  the  above  results  to  a  single  tem- 

^       "^  Of  course  really  including  errors  in  determination  of  weights  and  temperatures. 
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perature,  and  adopting  that  of  the  f  using-point  of  the  metal  as  determined 
by  Balfour  Stewart,  we  get 

From  A  14-1948  at  -38^-85  C. 

„     B   14-1920     „         „ 

„     C   14-1929     „         „ 

and,  as  a  final  mean  of  these  three,  14*1932  as  the  number  representing  the 
density  of  solid  mercury  at  its  fusing-point  as  referred  to  water  at  4°C  taken 
as  unity,  I  think  this  result  (which,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  considerably 
from  the  figures  hitherto  quoted)  may  be  fairly  accepted  with  confidence. 
In  these  experiments  most  of  the  weighings  were  made  by  Adjunct 
Professor  Dunnington,  and  the  freezing-mixtures  were  managed,  at  no 
small  cost  of  personal  discomfort,  by  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Memminger, 
students  in  this  Laboratory.    To  these  gentlemen  my  thanks  are  due. 


IV.  ''The  Automatic  Action  of  the  Sphincter  Ani.''  By  W. 
R.  GowERS^  M.D.^  Assistant  Physician  to  University  Ck>llege 
Hospital.  Communicated  by  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson^ 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Jodreil  Professor  of  Human  Physiology  in 
University  College,  London.     Received  February  24,  1877. 

The  observations  described  in  the  following  paper  had  for  their  object 
the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  reflex  or  automatic  action  of  the 
sphincter  ani  of  man  when  voluntary  power  over  it  is  lost.  This  reflex 
action  is  believed,  from  the  researches  of  Masius*,  to  depend  on  an 
"  ano-spinal  centre,"  situated  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal 
cord,  controlled  in  health  by  higher  (encephalic)  centres.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  very  uniform  in  its  character  in  various  ccmditions,  the 
most  conspicuous  common  character  of  which  is  the  entire  loss  of 
voluntary  power. 

The  larger  number  of  observations  were  made  on  a  man  who,  by  a 
violent  fall  on  the  sacrum,  had  apparently  injured  the  posterior  roots  of 
all  the  sacral  nen*es  and  both  roots  of  the  lowest  sacral  ner\'es.  A  de- 
pression existed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  Sensibility  to  touch 
and  pain  was  lost  in  all  parts  supplied  by  branches  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  the  limitation  being  exact.  There  was  no  muscular  paralysis  or 
loss  of  nutrition  except  in  the  levator  ani,  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  all  of  which  were  paralyzed  to  the  will.  The  anus  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  were  quite  insensitive.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  any  injiury  to  the  spinal  cord ;  with  this,  indeed,  the 
symptoms  were  incompatible.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  only 
lesion  was  a  division  of  the  direct  communication  between  the  sphincter 


*  Bull,  de  TAcad^mie  Boyale  de  Belgiqne,  1867,  t.  xxiy.  p.  312,  and  Journal  de 
rAnatoraie  et  Physiologic  1868,  p.  197. 
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and  the  cord.  Other  observations  were  made  on  two  patients  with  para- 
plegia, due  probably  to  disease  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
whom  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 
cord  was  free  from  material  damage.  In  each  case  there  was  not  the 
slightest  voluntary  power  to  retain  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  It  was 
found  that  in  each  the  condition  of  the  sphincter  was  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  high  reflex  activity.  The  most  uniform 
results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  injury  to  the  sacral  nerves.  Finally 
these  results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  same  method 
when  voluntary  power  was  intact. 

The  instrument  employed  was  a  small  cylinder  of  thin  india-rubber, 
supported  at  each  end  on  a  wooden  plug,  the  anterior  extremity  of  whidi 
was  conical,  to  facilitate  its  introduction.  The  chamber  within  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  with  the  cavity  of  a  tympanum  pro- 
vided with  a  writing  lever,  by  which  the  variations  in  the  preaauze  wero 
recorded  on  a  revolving  drum  (Marey's  cardiograph).  A  Bmall  melal 
tube  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  air  ecrald  ha 
injected  into  the  rectum  without  disturbing  the  instrument.  A  ■m^ll— ' 
instrument,  the  rubber  cylinder  of  which  \i'as  only  one  inch  in  length, 
was  used  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  by  different  portiona  of  tiia 
lower  end  of  the  bowel. 

The  first  &ct  ascertained  was  that  in  each  case,  although  tlie  inoonr 
tinence  of  fa9ces  was  complete,  the  sphincter  was  habitually  in  a  state  of 
continuous,  slightly  varying  contraction.  That  this  tonic  state  was  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  instrument  within  the  anus  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  it  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  any  irritation  of  the  anus,  as  by  movement  of  the  instrument,  pn^ 
duced  a  well-defined  effect  of  a  different  character.  The  same  tonus  con- 
traction is  shown  in  every  tracing  obtained.  After  a  disturbance  oanaed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  was  over,  the  pressure  oontinaed 
nearly  the  same  throughout,  being  marked  only  by  a  few  very  alight  and 
irregular  variations. 

This  continuous  contraction  was,  however,  inhibited  by  any  iiritatkm 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  Such  an  irritation  was 
readily  effected  by  the  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  rectum. 
The  result  of  such  an  injection  is  shown  in  the  tracing  (fig.  1).  A  rapid 
fall  in  pressure  occurred  (a),  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  wUch 
was  in  some  cases  so  complete  that  the  instrument  fell  out.  After  a  brief 
period  of  complete  relaxation,  contraction  occurred,  at  first  slight,  and 
then  slowly  increasing,  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  lever  (6),  imtil  the  ori- 
p;inal  pressure  was  attained.  In  most  cases  the  rise  wus  to  a  higher  point 
than  the  original  pressure,  and  a  subsequent  slight  fall  occurred  until  the 
initial  pressure  was  reached. 

When  the  irritation  was  produced  by  a  solid  body,  a  slight  brief  in- 
crease in  the  contraction  preceded  the  n^laxation  of  the  sphincter.     This 
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wu  seen,  (or  matance,  when  the  wooden  head  of  the  mstniment  wm 
preMed  donTi  upoa  the  Bphincter.  The  moat  ready  way  in  which  the 
tSect  WM  produced  was  by  mftking  the  patient  cough.  Thia  initial  con- 
tnction  was  also  very  marked  on  the  irritation  produced  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  inetrument,  the  invariable  effect  being  the  succession  of 
changes  of  pressure  which  are  shown  in  the  tracing  (fig.  2).  The  vertical 
riae  (a)  is  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  sphincter  to  which  the  instru- 
ment is  suddenly  exposed  on  its  introduction ;  the  top  of  this  line  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  sphincter  before  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument.  This  is  followed  hy  a  slight  rise  (6), 
tncoeeded  by  a  considerable  and  rather  quick  fall  (e),  which  fall  is  again 
tDcceeded  by  a  rise  (rf)  to  a  point  a  little  higher  than  that  from  which 
the  lever  fell,  as  in  the  effect  of  the  injection  of  air. 


In  the  alow  rise  after  this  iuhibition  there  was  often  an  indication  of 
a  tendency  to  rhythmical  action.  In  some  tracings,  especially  those 
which  show  the  effect  of  a  cough,  this  is  very  distinct  (fig.  3).  The 
slight  fall  (6)  immediately  after  the  cough  is  the  result  of  the  movement  of 
the  instrument  lessening  the  extent  to  which  it  is  corapreased  by  the 
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sphincter.  The  lower  end  of  this  line  represents,  therefore,  the  degree 
of  the  previous  contraction  of  the  sphinct^er,  and  corresponds  to  the  top 
of  the  line  (a)  in  fig.  1.  The  slight  initial  rise  (c)  precedes  a  considerable 
fall  (d),  and  is  succeeded  by  a  slow  rise,  in  which  there  are  seoondaiy 
waves  of  rhythmical  variation  (e  e  e).  No  such  variation  could  be  traced 
in  the  continuous  contraction  which  followed. 

Goltz*  observed  that  in  dogs,  after  division  of  the  dorsal  cord,  a 
rhythmical  action  was  caused  by  the  presence  within  the  sphincter  of  any 
foreign  body.  In  man  it  does  not  appear  that  the  presence  of  an  uniiri- 
tating  foreign  body  within  the  anus,  provided  it  is  kept  still,  oonstitates 
stimulation  or  excites  any  reflex  action.  No  rhythmiod  variations  were, 
as  a  rule,  observed  in  the  tonic  contraction.  In  one  case  of  disease  of  the 
dorsal  spinal  cord,  however,  the  mere  presence  of  the  instrument  caused 
sometimes  a  lengthened  inhibition,  at  the  end  of  which  some  rhyth- 
mical contraction  occurred.  But  it  was  found  that,  in  every  case,  tiie 
continuous  injection  of  a  jet  of  air  into  the  rectum  developed,  very 
uniformly,  a  rhythmical  action.  The  rapid  fall  which  occurred  imme- 
diately after  the  commencement  of  the  injection  was  succeeded  by  a 
rather  quick  rise,  followed  by  another  fall,  and  then  a  corresponding  rise, 
and  so  on  in  successive  alternations.  Thus  a  continuous  series  of  nearly 
uniform  curves  was  obtained  (figs.  4,  5,  6).  The  height  reached  by  ihe 
lever  in  these  variations  was  in  some  instances  the  same  as  that  of  its 
continuous  contraction,  but  in  other  cases  it  was  less  high.  The  cause 
of  the  rhythmical  variation  appeared  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  thealtemaiiiig 
accumulation  of  the  air  within  and  its  escape  from  the  rectum  during  the 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  the  accumulation  causing  the 
inhibition  of  the  sphincter,  which  permitted  the  escape  of  air.  A  differ- 
ence noticeable  in  the  form  of  these  curves  will  be  considered  in  speaking 
of  their  duration. 

In  some  instances  the  rhythmical  action  was  long  in  being  developed, 
the  first  effect  of  the  continuous  injection  being  a  complete  inhibition  of 
considerable  length,  succeeded  by  the  intermitting  contractions. 

Goltz  observed  that  a  powerful  sensory  impression  on  the  hind  legs  of 
a  dog  inhibited  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  sphincter.  In  the  case 
of  injury  to  the  sacral  nerves  no  such  inhibition  could  be  obtained  by 
strong  faradic  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
on  which  sensation  was  intact. 

The  effects  of  a  voluntary  effort,  a  sigh,  and  a  cough  were  observed  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  consentaneous  contraction  of  the  sphincter ; 
but  none  could  be  observed. 

Careful  measurements  were  made  of  the  duration  of  the  several  events 
in  the  refiex  action  above  described. 

On  every  form  of  stimulation  it  was  foimd  that  a  period  elapsed  after 
the  commencement  of  the  stimulation  before  there  was  any  change  in 

*  Pfluger*8  ArchiT,  vol.  Tiii.  1874,  p.  479. 
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the  degree  of  ocmtnctdon.  After  an  injection  of  air,  as  nearly  instan* 
taneooB  as  could  be,  the  latent  period  amounted  on  one  occasion  to 
1*3  second.  After  a  coogh  it  varied  from  *8  to  1*2  second,  the  average 
of  five  measurements  being  just  1  second.  The  latent  period  after  the 
introdaction  of  the  instrument,  before  the  initial  rise,  varied  from  1  to 
1-5  second. 

The  initial  rise,  when  it  occurred,  was  very  uniform  in  its  duration. 
After  the  cough  it  varied  from  1*1  to  1*5  second ;  four  out  of  six 
measurements  were  exactly  1*5  second.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
instrument,  the  initial  rise,  in  four  measurements,  lasted  1*3,  1*5, 1*5, 
and  2  seconds  respectively,  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  very  nearly  1*5 
second.  In  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord  the  initial  rise  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  instrument  was  rather  longer,  lasting  2  seconds. 

The  duration  of  the  subsequent  fall  varied  considerably.  After  the 
inlToduction  of  the  instrument  it  varied  from  3  to  4*5  seconds,  three  out 
of  five  obsen-ations  being  exactly  4  seconds.  After  a  cough  the  fall 
occupied  from  3*5  to  5*5  seconds.  The  mean  of  all  the  measurements  of 
Uie  hXL  caused  by  the  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  instrument  (on  cough 
and  introduction)  was  4-2  seconds.  It  was  found  that  the  more  con- 
siderable the  fall  the  longer  was  its  duration.  Thus  a  slight  fall  caused 
by  traction  on  the  instrument  (not  included  in  the  above  average)  lasted 
just  3  seconds.  The  initial  rise  did  not  exhibit  this  relation  ;  in  the  last 
case  it  lasted  1*5  second,  while  the  period  of  latent  stimulation  was 
exactly  1  second.  In  the  case  of  disea^a  of  the  cord  the  duration  of 
the  fidl  was  5  or  6  seconds.  "^  .  »  .    . 

The  subsequent  rise  always  occupied  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
preceding  fall,  varying  in  duration  from  10  to  17  seconds.  Only  in  one 
instance  was  it  less  than  10  seconds,  and  in  that  the  rise  was  imperfect 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  second  fall.  The  mean  of  thirteen  measurements 
of  the  rise  after  all  forms  of  stimulation,  in  the  case  of  injury  to  the 
nerves,  was  13-5  seconds.  In  the  case  of  disease  of  the  cord  it  was  some- 
what longer,  varying  from  17  to  30  seconds. 

The  rhythmical  variations  which  in  some  cases  occurred  during  the  rise 
(fig.  3)  were  from  4  to  4*5  seconds  in  duration,  and,  in  the  case  of  injury 
to  the  sacral  nerves,  were  very  uniform.  As  there  was  no  corresponding 
variation  in  the  stimulation,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  a  spontaneous  rhythm  in  the  action  of  the  sphincter. 

The  length  of  the  rhythmical  contractions  which  resulted  from  a  con- 
tinoous  injection  of  air  varied  considerably,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  form  of  the  curves  obtained  also  varied.  Some  (in  each*  case)  were 
of  considerable  length,  lasting  from  12  to  17  seconds.  In  these  the  fall 
was  much  steeper  than  the  rise  (figs.  4  and  6).  These  curves  resembled 
in  this  the  curve  which  was  obtained  on  any  sudden  stimulation,  and 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  series  of  such  curves,  resulting  from  the  inter- 
mitting inhibition  consequent  on  the  alternate  accumulation  and  escape 

TOL.  xxvi.  a 
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of  air.  But  on  some  oocasionB  curves  were  obtained  of  a  different 
form  and  shorter  duration  (fig.  5),  The  descent  corresponded  in 
inclination  with  the  ascent.  The  duration  of  each  period  in  the  rhythm 
was  nearly  9  seconds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  just  doubfe  the 
length  of  the  spontaneous  rhythmical  yariations  in  the  case  of  <^e  rise 
after  the  mechanical  stimulation  by  a  cough  &c.  These  more  regular  curves 
would  appear,  then,  from  their  curve  and  duration,  to  be  the  more  direct 
effect  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter  to  rhythmical  actioa 
under  the  influence  of  the  continuous  stimulation*. 

The  longest  complete  inhibition  under  a  continuous  injection  of  air 
lasted  30  seconds.  It  is  evident  that  this  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  permanent  relaxation. 

A  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani 
under  normal  conditions  corroborated  the  conclusion  which  Masius  and 
Gbltz  drew  from  their  observation  upon  dogs,  that  the  reflex  action  and 
tendency  to  rhythmical  variations  is  modifled  and  controlled  by  the  higher 
encephalic  centre.  No  variation  in  the  uniform  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  resulted  from  either  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  or  from 
its  movement  by  a  cough.  Inhibition  of  contraction  could,  however,  be 
readily  produced  by  an  injection  of  air  into  the  rectum.  No  initial  rise 
was  observed  under  any  circumstances :  the  inhibition  continued  during 
the  whole  period  of  a  short  injection  of  air,  and  on  the  cessation  of  tiie 
injection  the  pressure  quickly  rose  to  its  original  height.  The  duration 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  action  differed  little  from  that  observed  in  tiie 
other  cases.  A  latent  period  of  1*5  second  was  succeeded  by  a  &11  of 
5  seconds'  duration,  a  period  of  complete  inhibition  of  6  seconds,  and  a 
subsequent  rise  which  occupied  11  seconds. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  internal  sphincter  was  alone  con- 
cerned in  this  reflex  action.  The  external  sphincter  appeared  to  be  in 
each  case  relaxed. 

In  the  case  of  injury  to  the  sacral  nerves  the  direct  communicaiioii 
between  the  sphincter  and  the  cord  must  have  been  interrupted ;  the 
reflex  action,  if  from  the  cord,  can  only  have  taken  place  tiirough  €tie 
sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  a  point  for  future  investigation,  suggested  by 
certain  points  of  resemblance  between  the  reflex  action  of  the  sphincter 
and  that  of  the  uterus,  the  intestine,  and  the  heart,  whether  its  action  is 

*  The  immediate  oauae  of  the  intermitting  inhibition,  no  doubt,  was  in  eaoh  ease 
the  intermitting  rectal  stimulation ;  but  the  greater  uniformity  of  ascent  and  «^^»ffffMiti, 
the  resemblanoe  in  form  of  these  causes  to  those  which  were  undoubtedly  spontaneous, 
suggests  that  the  tendency  to  rhythmical  relaxation  determined  the  time  luid  form  of 
its  occurrence  in  this  case  (fig.  5),  whereas  the  longer  curres,  with  steeper  fall, 
were  determined  more  directly  by  the  reflex  inhibitory  impressions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  latter  often  exhibited  small  secondary  waTcs  (as  in  fig.  6,  aa\  resembling  the 
spontaneous  waves  (fig.  3,  ee)  in  their  uniform  curre;  while  the  regular  waT6e(as  In 
ig.  4)  ncTer  exhibited  these  smaller  wares  of  ultimate  rhythm,  as  they  might  be  called. 
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entirely  dependent  on  the  «no-8pinal  centre  in  the  cord,  and  also  by  what 
mechaniem  the  encephalic  centre  ezerte  its  influence. 

I  wonld,  howevei^,  daaw  especial  attention  to  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  this  reflex  action  of  the  internal  sphincter  and  that  of  the 
middle  coat  of  the  intestine  in  peristaltic  action,  which  suggest  the  proba- 
bility that  the  action  of  the  sphincter,  apart  from  the  wiU,  is  under  the  con-^ 
tiol  of  a  aimiliar  mechanism,  and  is  indcNsd  only,  so  to  speak,  a  concentrated 
and  more  specialised  instance  of  the  action  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
intestine.  The  action  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sphincter, 
is  under  central  control,  being  inhibited  by  the  vagus,  intensified  by  the 
splanchnics.  The  deliberate  character  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  sphincter 
resembles  closely  the  deliberate  character  of  the  intestinal  reflex. 

Increased  intestinal  contraction,  like  that  of  the  sphincter,  is  excited 
most  readily  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Moreover  Gk>ltE 
believed  that  in  dogs  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum  participated  in 
the  rhythmical  contraction  which  he  observed  in  the  sphincter ;  and  my 
own  observations  have  shown  that  the  reflex  action  I  have  described  is 
not  oonflned  to  the  thickened  extremity  of  the  bowel,  but  can  be  obtained 
in  a  modified  form  as  high  as  two  inches  from  the  lower  extremity. 

The  power  of  reflex  action  which  is  possessed  by  the  whole  internal 
sphincter  must  be  possessed  by  each  bundle  of  muscular  fibres  of  which 
it  is  composed.  As  the  sphincter  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregation  of 
bnndles  of  fibres,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  transverse  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine,  so  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  serial  arrangement  of  the 
bnndles  of  which  the  internal  sphincter  is  composed.  An  action  of  each 
bundle  of  fibres  so  arranged,  such  as  we  have  seen  to  occur  in  the 
sphincter  as  a  whole,  must  result  in  peristalsis,  in  the  movement  of  a 
contained  and  stimulating  body  along  the  intestine.  If  each  bundle  of 
fibres  passes  through  the  same  series  of  successive  contractions  and  re- 
laxations as  the  sphincter  ani,  then  the  curve  traced  by  the  action  of  the 
latter  will  represent  not  merely  the  condition  of  one  bimdle  of  fibres  in 
successive  intervals  of  time,  but  also  the  condition  of  successive  bundles 
at  the  same  time,  and  two  such  curves  in  apposition  will  represent  a 
diagrammatic  longitudloal  section  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  effect, 
tlierefore,  of  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  a  mass  of  faeces  or  other 
contents  would  be  to  cause,  first,  in  the  moderately  contracted  intestinal 
wall  in  front  of  it,  an  increased  contraction,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  contents  along  the  intestine  (which 
would  materially  interfere  with  their  movement);  secondly,  complete 
relaxation  of  the  next  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall  into  which  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  could  pass ;  and  thirdly,  a  strong  contraction  behind, 
snstained,  and  moving  on  the  stimulating  body,  as  the  initial  contraction 
gave  place  to  relaxation.  The  process  would  no  doubt  be  materially 
modified  by  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bowel,  which 
would  prevent  the  undue  distension  of  the  relaxed  portion,  and  thus  assist 
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the  transmission  onwards  both  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  and  of  the 
resulting  stimulation.  The  contraction  of  these  longitudinal  fibres  would 
also  mask  the  details  of  the  process  to  external  observation.  The  inter- 
mitting contractions  of  the  sphincter  under  a  continuous  stimulation 
may  represent  the  successive  waves  of  peristaltic  action  when  the  intes- 
tinal contents  are  abundant.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  preaenoe 
of  the  instrument  in  the  anus,  after  the  effect  of  its  introduction  had 
passed  off,  was  the  source  of  no  stimulation,  just  as  contents  maj  be  at 
rest  within  the  bowel,  and  if  thej  are  not  moved,  and  do  not  irritate  tbe 
mucous  membrane,  may  excite  no  peristaltic  action. 

EXPLAJf  ATION  OF  TRACINGS. 

Fig.  1.  Effoot  on  contraction  of  sphincter  of  the  injection  into  the  reotom  of  a  amU 
quaritity  of  lur  at  ».  a,  fall  in  preesure  due  to  the  inhibition  of  the  oontimo- 
tion ;  hf  rise  due  to  the  slowly  returning  contraction. 

Fig.  2.  Effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  a,  sudden  rise  of  lever  at  ™^mim< 
of  introduction,  due  to  the  exposure  of  the  instrument  to  the  pressure  of  the 
sphincter  (the  top  of  this  line  represents  the  degree  of  previous  oontraction) ; 
6,  initial  rise  due  to  increased  contraction ;  c,  fall  firom  partial  inhibitiaQ ; 
df  subsequent  contraction,  rising  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  initial  oontno* 
tion,  and  subsequently  falling  slightly. 

Fig.  3.  Effect  of  cough,  a,  pressure  of  tonic  oontraction  of  sphincter  (tiie  ilij^  ine- 
gularities  are  due  to  pulse-waves)  ;  6,  fall  in  pressure,  due  to  the  movemanl 
of  the  instrument  by  the  cough ;  c,  initial  contraction ;  d^  relaxation  of  inhi- 
bited sphincter ;  «, « , « ,  rh}-thmical  variations  in  subsequent  rise. 

Figs.  4, 5, 6.  Bhy thmical  variation  in  contraction  of  sphincter  under  the  infloenoe  of  a 
continuous  injection  of  air  into  the  rectum,  a^aja,  wavee  of  seoondarj 
rhjiilim. 

Figs.  1,  2,  8,  4,  &  6  are  from  the  case  of  ii\jury  to  the  sacral  nerves.  Fig.  6  is  from  i 
case  of  disease  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  oord. 

The  vertical  lines  represent  seconds  of  time. 


V.  "  Description  of  the  Process  of  Verifying  Thermometers  a1 
the  Kew  Observatory .''  By  Francis  Galton^  F.R.S.  Ee- 
ceived  March  1,  1877. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  method  recently  adopted  at  the 
Kew  Observatory  of  verifying  thermometers  by  comparison  at  diffeienl 
temperatures  M'ith  a  standard  instrument,  since  a  large  proportion  of  thi 
Tarious  thermometrical  determinations  made  by  English  physicists  an 
dependent  for  their  accuracy  upon  that  of  the  verifications  at  Kew 
Many  thousands  of  thermometers  have  already  been  verified  by  thf 
apparatus  about  to  be  described. 

Up  to  the  year  1875  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  at  the  Kev 
Observatory  was  of  the  rudest  character. 

It  was  simply  a  glass  jar  9j{  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  fillec 
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wiUi  hot  water  and  standing  on  a  turntable,  in  which  a  brass  frame  was 
pboed. 

The  thermometers  were  attached  to  this  framework,  and  the  observer 
having  weQ  agitated  the  water  with  a  plunger,  read  the  instruments  in 
snocesaion  through  the  glass  as  he  turned  the  jar  round  before  him^ 
reading  each  thermometer  as  it  passed.  He  first  turned  it  round  from 
right  to  left,  and  then  back  again  from  left  to  right.  Each  thermometer 
was  thus  r^d  twice,  and  the  mean  of  the  pair  of  readings  was  taken. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  water  be  uniform,  and  if 
the  thermometers  are  observed  at  precisely  equal  intervals,  the  mean  of 
every  pair  of  observations  would  be  strictly  referable  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  namely,  to  that  which  is  half- 
way between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  entire  set.  It  is  needless  to 
p(»nt  out  that  these  conditions  can  never  be  strictly  fulfilled,  although, 
notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  process  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
apparatus,  the  observers  acquired  much  certainty  and  skill  in  its  mani- 
polation.  Still  the  time  occupied  was  unnecessarily  great,  and  the  chance 
of  error,  owing  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  water,  was 
larger  than  it  need  be.  Partly  owing  to  this  latter  reason,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  thermometers  sent  to  be  tested  has  con- 
siderably increased  (being  now  not  less  than  3000  annually),  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  design  and  propose  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Kew  Committee 
the  construction  of  an  instrument  of  a  much  more  substantial  and  ade- 
quate character ;  and  to  this  the  Committee  assented.  I  was  subsequently 
indebted  for  many  suggestions  to  Mr.  De  La  Eue,  and  also  to  Mr.  B. 
Munro,  of  24  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  by  whom  it  was  finally  made.. 
It  has  now  been  at  work  for  two  years,  and  its  performance  is  quite 
satisfactory ;  experience  has  in  the  mean  time  suggested  a  few  emendations 
and  simplifications,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  the  instrument  as  at 
present  in  use. 

The  apparatus  (see  figs.  1  &  2)  consists  essentially  of  four  parts : — 

(1)  A  water-vessel. 

(2)  An  agitator,  worked  by  a  handle  on  the  outside.. 

(3)  An  external  heating  arrangement. 

(4)  A  frame  on  which  to  hang  the  thermometers,  turned  by  a 

handle  on  the  outside. 

(1)  The  Water-vessel 

This  is  a  cylinder  of  stout  copper,  2  ft,  2  in.  high  and  1  ft.  in  dmmeter. 
In  its  base  there  is  a  central  aperture  through  which  the  concentric 
vertical  axes  are  passed,  which  respectively  carry  the  agitator  and  the 
thermometer  frame ;  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  entirely  open ;  a  vertical 
slit,  1  ft.  10  in.  long  and  4^  in.  wide,  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  slit  is  glazed  with  a  stout  sheet  of  plate-glass,  the  joints  being 
made  water-  and  steam-tight  by  means  of  india-rubber  packing. 
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The  cjlindar  is  placed  inside  a  wooden  box,  taller  than  itself,  and  1  ft. 
6  in.  aquare  at  its  base,  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  box 
bemg  filled  with  sawdust,  whilst  the  exterior  of  the  box  is  completely 
ooteared  with  kamptulicon,  in  order  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  water  in 
the  enelowfld  Tessel  as  much  as  possible.  An  aperture  somewhat  larger 
than,  that  in  the  cylinder  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  box  in  front  of  it,  and 
ia  abo  glaifld  with  plate-glass. 

A  Ud,  contaimog  3  inches  of  sawdust,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  kamp- 
tidieoiif  can  be  shut  tightly  down  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  box,  the 
oC  the  Tapour  given  off  during  heating  being  provided  for  by 
ol  a  ateamrpipe. 

F^ea  lead  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  water-vessel  to  an  exterior 
pipe  ending  in  a  funnel  above  and  a  cock  below,  so  that  water  may  be 
poHrad  in  cxr  drawn  off  from  the  vessel  as  desired. 

The  whde  ia  firmly  fixed  to  a  stout  wooden  stand  about  2  ft.  high. 

(2)  The  Agitator  (see  fig.  2). 

A  afcont  and  hollow  brass  axis,  2^  in.  in  diameter,  passes  vertically  up 
Anm^  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  water- vessel,  carrying  three  sets  of 
heBeal  nmea,  one  above  the  other,  arranged  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
vanea  farm  segments  of  right-handed  screws,  whilst  the  intermediate 
vanea  are  left-handed.    The  inclination  of  every  vane  is  adjustable. 

The  lower  end  of  the  axis  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  is  connected  by  gearing  to  a  crank-handle  projecting 
ontaide  the  apparatus.  It  can  be  turned  easily  by  the  hand  of  the 
obaerfer,  who  thereby  is  able  to  agitate  the  water  throughout  the  whole 
deptih  of  the  vessel. 

(3)  The  Heating-Apparatus  (see  fig.  1). 

Thia  ia  a  copper  tube  0-6  in.  in  diameter,  which,  issuing  from  the 
\mdk  of  the  water-vessel  near  the  bottom,  is  carried  through  the  wooden 
eaaing  of  the  instrument,  and  is  then  coiled  into  a  vertical  spiral  of  six 
tnma,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  after- 
wards brought  back  into  the  water-vessel. 

A  doster  of  Bunsen  burners  being  placed  beneath  the  coil  serves  to 
heat  it  and  to  make  the  water  circulate  inside  the  cylinder,  thus  warming 
the  whole  of  its  contents. 

Experiment  shows  that,  with  the  small  coil  used,  10  gallons  of  cold 
water  can  be  boiled  in  about  six  hours  from  the  time  of  lighting  the  gas ; 
in  practice,  however,  when  it  is  required  to  test  thermometers  near  the 
boQing-point  only  (mountain  thermometers,  for  example)  the  apparatus 
ia  filled  with  boiling  water  out  of  kettles  put  on  an  ordinary  fire. 

A  cone  of  sheet-copper  is  usually  placed  round  the  coil  as  a  jacket,  in 
order  to  retain  the  heat  from  the  gas-burners  as  much  as  possible ;  this 
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is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  drawing.  A  cock  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  coil  permits  of  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  through 
the  pipe. 

(4)  The  Thermometer  Frame. 

The  thermometers  to  be  compared  are  hung  side  by  side  round  the 
circumference  of  two  brass  rings,  10|  in.  in  diameter,  that  are  attached 
to  the  side  rods  of  a  cylindricaJ  frame.  The  thermometers  are  held  in 
their  places  against  the  ring  by  spring  clips,  one  of  whkh  is  shown  fuU 
size  in  fig.  4,  and  one  of  the  rings  is  shown  in  fig.  3 ;  the  latter  slide  up  and 
down  the  brass  rods  that  form  the  sides  of  the  cylindrical  framework, 
and  are  clamped  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  may  best  suit  Hie  ther- 
mometer under  examination. 

Forty  thermometers  can  be  suspended  at  a  time.  The  bottom  of  tiie 
frame  is  provided  with  six  rollers — three  placed  radially,  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  it  up  and  down  the  interior  of  the  water-vessel ;  and  three 
tangentially  and  projecting  below  the  base,  in  order  to  support  the 
frame  whilst  putting  on  or  taking  off  the  thermometers.  This  operation 
is  performed  when  the  frame  is  standing  on  the  closed  lid  of  Hie  box,  a 
circular  brass  ring  being  screwed  to  the  lid  to  prevent  the  frame  running 
oflE  when  being  turned  round  by  the  operator. 

The  top  of  the  frame  consists  of  spokes  radiating  from  a  hollow 
socket  that  drops  over  the  end  of  an  upright  steel  rod,  which,  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  agitator,  projects  above  it  (see,  fig.  2).  A  plug  is 
then  screwed  into  the  top  of  this  rod  and  clamps  the  frame,  which  is 
supported  by  it ;  the  frame,  with  the  thermometers,  can  then  be  rotated 
in  the  water  by  turning  this  rod.  This  turning  is  effected  from  the  out- 
side through  a  wheel  fixed  to  its  projecting  lower  extremity,  into 
which  an  endless  screw,  driven  by  a  cnmk  in  front  of  the  apparatus, 
is  geared.  The  observer,  facing  the  glazed  slit,  can  bring  the  thew 
mometers  hung  round  the  frame  before  him  one  by  one  as  quickly^ 
he  likes. 

'  '^or  the  convenience  of  moving  the  thermometer  frame  into  and  out  of 
the  water-vessel,  a  cord  is  carried  over  the  apparatus  round  pulleys,  as 
seen  in  fig.  1,  so  that  the  attendant  can  hook  its  end  to  the  ring  at  the 
top  of  the  frame,  and  twist  or  lower  it  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  general  character  of  the  process  of  comparison  is  to  turn  down 
the  gas  and  to  close  circulation  in  the  pipe  by  turning  the  stopcock ;  the 
water  is  then  agitated,  and  is  afterwards  left  at  rest  until  the  set  is 
finished.  The  thermometer  frame  is  turned  once  round  forwards  and 
once  backwards  in  each  process  of  comparison,  each  instrument  being 
read  off  twice,  the  mean  of  the  two  being  the  result  aimed  at. 

Mr.  Whipple,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Observatory,  has  made  at  my 
request  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the  variations  of  temperature 
under  different  conditions,  and  on  other  matters  relating  to  the  working 
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of  the  apparatus.    It  will  be  sufScient  if  I  give  a  few  summary  tables  of 
the  results. 

The  mean  Tariation  of  temperature  during  a  double  process  of  com- 
paring each  of  twenty  sets  of  thermometers,  each  set  averaging  nineteen 
tnstraments,  and  each  instrument  being  read  four  times,  was  as  follows  : — 


Tempentore  at  which  the  1 
oompsrison  was  made.  / 

60° 

70° 

80° 

90° 

100° 

110° 

Mean    rariation   during  1 
each  Bet j 

4-0-06 

±007 

±0K)6 

±0-07 

±009 

±015 

The  extreme  yariation  of  0^*30  occurred  in  one  case,  and  that  of  0^*25 
in  three  cases. 

It  takes  about  four  minutes  to  read  a  complete  set  of  ordinary 
thOTmometers. 

The  rate  of  heating  by  gas,  and  of  cooling  after  the  gas  has  been 
wholly  turned  off,  is  of  course  much  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air  of  the  room ;  it  may  be  roughly  taken  as  follows : — 


When  the  water  in  the  Tesael  is  about  ... 

46° 

100° 

150° 

200° 

fiiae  of  temperature  in  5  minutes  when  1 
the  ffas  is  turned  fully  on  1 

2°-80 

2°-26 

l°-95 

l°-45 

Fall  of  temperature  in  5  minutes  when  1 
the  sas  is  turned  wholly  off. f 

0°-25 

0°-60 

1°00 

The  rate  of  cooling  is  much  reduced  when  the  process  consists  in  first 
raising  the  water  to  the  highest  required  temperature,  and  then  cooling 
it  by  successiye  additions  of  cold  water.  The  heat  of  the  stuffing  that 
surrounds  the  yessel  being  thus  much  higher  than  the  water  it  contains, 
keeps  it  at  an  equable  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  yessel,  after  agitating  it  and 
allowing  it  to  settle,  differs  somewhat  at  different  leyels ;  this  is  due  to 
the  impossibility  of  securing  perfect  intermixture  and  to  the  yariations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  stuffing  in  respect  to  that  of  the  water.  The 
greatest  differences  obseryed  between  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  was 
immersed  2  inches  below  the  leyel  of  the  water  and  one  that  was  im- 
mersed 19  inches  was  0^*68. 
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March  22, 1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  receiyed  were  bud  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  ''On  Stratified  Discharges. — IV.  Stratified  and  Unstratified 
Forms  of  the  Jar-Discharge.'*  By  William  Spottiswoodb, 
M.A.,  Treas.R.S.     Received  March  7, 1877. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  Leyden  jar  be  discharged  through  a  Tacuum- 
tube,  the  discharge  generally  takes  the  form  of  an  unbroken  column  of 
light,  extending  from  the  point  of  the  positive  terminal  to  the  hilt  of  the 
negative,  i,  e,  to  the  extreme  negative  end  of  the  tube,  and  that  it  shows 
no  trace  of  either  negative  glow  or  intervening  dark  space.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  found,  by  experiments  with  a  large  Leyden  batteiy, 
that  if  a  tube  have  one  terminal  connected  with  the  negatively  charged 
coating  of  the  battery  and  the  other  held  beyond  striking-distance  from 
the  positively  charged  coating,  the  discharge  in  the  tube  will  show  a 
separation  of  the  positive  from  the  negative  part  by  a  dark  intervening 
space.  Under  suitable  circumstances  of  exhaustion  it  will  also  show 
striffi,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  discharge  is  effected  directly  with 
a  Holtz  machine,  having  the  conductors  either  closed  or  open  beyond 
striking-distance  (see  Eoy.  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  460).  Again, 
I  have  found,  with  the  same  battery,  that  if  the  tube  be  connected 
otherwise  as  before,  and  held  at  a  distance  less  than  at  first,  but  a  little 
greater  than  striking-distance,  a  stratified  discharge  much  more  brilliant 
and  more  like  that  produced  by  a  coil  will  be  exhibited.  It  should  be 
temarked  that  the  latter  form  of  discharge  appears  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined,  as  an  unbroken  column  of  light,  but 
with  a  negative  glow  and  dark  space.  A  revolving  mirror,  however,  re- 
solves the  column  into  a  regular  array  of  stri»,  having  a  rapid  proper 
motion  towards  the  positive  terminal. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  forms,  and  from 
the  second  to  the  jar-discharge  proper  when  the  tube  was  brought  within 
striking-distance,  was,  if  not  absolutely  abrupt,  at  all  events  so  rapid 
that  this  form  of  experiment  gave  no  prospect  of  following  one  form 
into  the  other.  With  a  view  to  examining  the  transition  as  closely  as 
possible  a  Holtz  machine  was  employed,  and  the  jars  having  been  taken 
off,  a  pair  of  mica  plates  partially  covered  with  tinfoil  was  used  in  their 
stead.     By  sliding  one  plate  over  the  other,  so  that  more  or  less  of 
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the  covered  parts  were  brought  htce  to  face,  a  jar  was  formed  the 
size  of  which  could  be  yaried  at  pleasure.  An  air-spark  of  adjustable 
length  was  also  introduced  into  the  circuit  between  the  machine  and  the 
tube. 

This  arrangement  was  subsequently  replaced  by  the  following,  which 
in  some  respects  proved  more  convenient : — A  battery  of  one  or  more 
jars  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  mica  plates.  The  outside  of  this  bat- 
tery and  one  terminal  of  the  tube  were  connected  with  the  earth ;  and 
the  inside  and  the  other  terminal  were  alternately  connected  with  the 
positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  battery  was  altemafcely 
dbarged  and  discharged  through  the  tube.  The  amount  of  charge  was 
regulated  partly  by  the  distance  through  which  the  conductors  of  the 
machine  were  separated,  and  partly  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
machine  during  which  the  charging  took  place.  It  was  consequently  in- 
dependent of  the  absolute  time  of  contact.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
arrangement  did  not  give  the  same  opportunity  of  a  continuous  variation 
of  jar  surface  as  the  first ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  phase 
in  the  phenomenon  due  to  increments  of  charge  were  capable  of  indefinite 
diminution  by  shortening  the  distance  between  the  conductors  of  the 
machine  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  jars. 

The  first  object  proposed  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  jar  could  be 
charged  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  of  itself  to  give  a 
stratified  discharge  in  a  tube ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  resistance  of 
the  tube  itself,  if  resistance  it  be,  could  by  a  suitable  charge  of  jar  be 
made  to  insure  a  stratified  discharge.  For  this  purpose  a  jar  was  charged 
with  small  sparks  from  the  machine,  and  discharged  after  receiving 
charges  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  sparks  in  succession.  The  experiment  proved 
successful  with  a  coal-gas  tube  at  a  pressure  of  about  4  millims. :  charges 
of  three  sparks  gave  bright  flake-like  stratifications  ;  higher  charges  gave 
a  discharge  with  a  positive  column,  a  negative  glow,  and  a  dark  space, 
although  the  strisB  were  not  always  discernible.  But  when  the  charge 
exceeded  5  or  6  sparks,  the  positive  column  advanced  so  far  as  to  obli- 
terste  the  dark  space,  and  ultimately  made  its  way  to  the  hilt  of  the 
terminal. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  both  forms  of  instrumental 
arrangement,  and  with  tubes  containing  different  gases  and  at  different 
pressures. 

A  number  of  tubes  tried  with  various  amounts  of  battery-charge,  but 
with  the  same  surface,  showed  that,  as  the  charge  was  increased,  the  head 
of  the  positive  column  advanced  towards  the  negative  terminal,  the  dark 
space  became  narrower,  and  the  glow  contracted  in  dimensions ;  and 
when  the  head  of  the  column  drew  very  near  to  the  negative  terminal, 
the  glow,  instead  of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  terminal,  formed  a 
small  drop  at  the  point.  On  still  further  increasing  the  charge,  the 
drop  withdrew  to  the  hilt  of  the  terminal ;  and  finally,  when  it  had  com- 
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pletely  retreated  into  the  hilt,  the  contiuuous  or  true  jar-discharge  took 
place.  * 

With  a  view  to  testing  experimentally  how  &r  the  effects  here  de- 
scribed were  due  to  quantity  and  how  far  to  tension,  the  size  of  the  jar 
was  altered,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same.  It  was  then 
found  not  only,  as  before,  that  small  charges  gave  stratified  and  large 
unstratified  discharges,  but  also  that  the  maximum  charge  compatible 
with  stratification  was  greater  with  a  large  than  with  a  small  jar. 

As  a  further  experiment  in  this  direction,  a  series  of  jars  were  arranged 
in  cascade;  and  it  w^as  found  that  the  greater  the  number  of  jars  so 
arranged,  the  smaller  the  charge  necessary  to  insure  a  true  jar-dischaige. 
A  charge  insufficient  to  destroy  stratification  with  one  jar  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  them  when  more  than  one  was  used  in  cascade.  These  results 
point  to  tension  rather  than  to  quantity  as  the  determining  cause  of  the 
character  of  the  discharge. 

In  fact,  haying  taken  a  number  of  jars  of  the  same  size,  and  having 
ascertained  the  maximum  charge  with  which  one  jar  could  be  diarged 
without  obliterating  stratification,  say,  ''the  critical  charge,''  I  found 
that  the  critical  charge  for  2,  3,  .  .  .  jars  arranged  for  quantity  was  2, 
3,  .  .  .  times  that  for  a  single  jar ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
critical  charge  for  2,  3  .  .  .  jars  arranged  in  series  was  1 : 2, 1 : 3,  .  .  . 
of  that  for  a  single  jar.  The  illumination,  however,  was  always  greater 
with  the  larger  charges,  i.  e,  with  the  greater  quantity  of  electricity  dis- 
charged. 

The  experiments  above  described  were  made  first  with  tubes  in  whidi 
the  pressure  was  moderately  high.  They  were  afterwards  repeated  with 
lower  pressures,  and  results  of  the  same  character  as  before  were  obtained. 
But,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  the  critical  charges,  to  the  greater  ex- 
tension of  the  negative  glow,  and  to  the  consequently  increased  delicacy 
of  the  phenomena,  the  same  numerical  precision  was  not  attained.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  discrepancies  might  be  indefinitely 
diminished  by  instrumental  refinements. 

The  duration  of  the  stratified  discharges  observed  throughout,  these 
experiments  was  exceedingly  short,  indistinguishable,  in  fact,  from  that  of 
the  true  jar-discharge.  When  viewed  in  a  revolving  mirror,  either  witii 
or  without  a  slit,  they  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  prolonged  duration ; 
and  we  may  thence  conclude  that,  so  far  as  our  present  instrumental 
arrangements  extend,  there  is  no  inferior  limit  to  the  duration  of  dis- 
charge necessary  for  the  production  of  stiise. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  another  form  of  experiment 
was  arranged.  Beside  the  jars  hitherto  described  another  was  used, 
having  it«  inner  surface  connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  tube,  and  its 
outer  with  the  other.  When  this  disposition  was  made,  the  additional 
jar  acted  as  a  buffer,  and  produced  a  stratified  discharge  under  circum- 
stances which  would  without  it  have  produced  a  true  jar-discharge. 
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A  comparison  of  the  results  here  obtained  with  those  detailed  in  Part 
n.  of  these  rosearches  shows  that  the  phenomena  produced  by  suitable 
disposition  of  the  Leyden  battery  coincide  with  those  produced  by  the 
induction-coil.  With  the  coil  it  was  found  that  (1)  for  a  given  electro- 
motiTe  force  the  colunm  of  strisB  was  shorter  the  larger  the  battery- 
surface  or  strength  of  current  used ;  (2)  that  the  proper  motion,  when 
directed,  as  usual,  towards  the  positive  terminal,  was  more  rapid  the 
greater  the  electromotive  force  employed.  With  the  Leyden  battery  it 
was  found  that  (1)  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  length  of  column  with 
an  increased  surface,  the  charge  must  be  increased  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  surface ;  and  (2)  it  was  noticed  that  the  striee,  which  when  the 
tension  was  low  were  distinct  and  well  separated,  became  more  blurred 
as  the  tension  rose,  until  they  sometimes  were  blended  into  an  apparently 
unbroken  column  of  light.  The  presence,  however,  of  the  negative  glow 
still  showed  that  the  true  jaisdischarge  had  not  yet  been  reached. 


II.  ''  On  Friction  between  Surfaces  moving  at  Low  Speeds.**  By 
Fleemino  Jenkin,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Engineering 
in' the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  A.  Ewino.     Received 

March  8,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  common  belief  regarding  friction,  which  is  based  on  the  researches 
of  Coulomb  and  Morin,  is  that  between  surfaces  in  motion  the  friction 
is  independent  of  the  velocity,  but  that  the  force  required  to  start  the 
sliding  is  (in  some  cases  at  least)  greater  than  the  force  required  to  over- 
come friction  during  motion;  in  other  words,  the  static  coefficient  is 
usually  considered  to  be  greater  than  the  kinetic.  It  occurred  to  the 
authors  that  there  might  possibly  be  continuity  between  the  two  kinds  of 
friction,  instead  of  an  abrupt  change  at  the  instant  in  which  motion 
begins.  We  should  thus  expect  that  when  the  relative  motion  of  the  sur- 
faces is  very  slow  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  friction  as  the  velocity 
diminishes.  Whether  any  such  increase  takes  place  at  very  low  speeds 
is  left  an  open  question  by  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  and  Morin,  whose 
methods  did  not  enable  definite  measurements  of  the  friction  to  be  made 
when  the  velocity  was  exceedingly  small.  The  authors  have  succeeded 
in  measuring  the  friction  between  surfaces  moving  with  as  low  a  velocity 
as  one  five-thousandth  of  a  foot  per  second,  and  have  found  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  there  is  decided  increase  in  the  coefficient  of  friction  as  the 
velocity  diminishes. 

The  apparatus  made  use  of  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  disk  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  weighing  86*2  lbs.,  supported  on  a  steel  axle  whose  ends 
were  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  ends  were  sup- 
ported in  bearings  which  consisted  of  rectangular  notches  cut  in  pieces 
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of  the  material  whose  friction  against  steel  was  to  be  measured.    The 
disk  was  caused  to  revolve  and  then  left  to  itself,  when  it  came  to  rest 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  on  the  ends  of  the  axle.    The  rate  of 
retardation  was  found  as  follows  : — A  strip  of  paper  2|  inches  broad  was 
stretched  round  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  and  a  pendulum  was  caused  to 
swing  across  this  paper  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  disk.    On 
the  pendulum  was  fastened  a  fine  glass  siphon,  one  end  of  which  dipped 
into  a  box  containing  ink,  whilst  the  other  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  paper  strip,  across  which  it  was  carried  as  the  pendulum  oscillated. 
By  keeping  the  ink-box  strongly  electrified  ink  was  deposited  on  the  paper 
by  the  point  of  the  siphon  in  a  rapid  succession  of  fine  spots.    By  this 
means,  without  the  introduction  of  any  new  source  of  friction,  a  per- 
manent record  was  made  of  the  resultant  motion  of  the  pendulum  and 
the  revolving  disk.    This  frictionless  method  of  recording  was  designed 
by  Sir  William  Thomson  for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  is  employed  in  his 
siphon  recorder.      From  the  curve 'dra\^'n  in  this  way  it  was  easy  to 
determine  the  rate  of  retardation  of  the  disk  (and  therefore  the  friction) 
corresponding  to  various  velocities  of  the  rubbing  sur&ces.    The  lowest 
velocity  for  which  the  determinations  were  definite  was  about  0*0002  foot 
per  second,  and  the  highest  velocity  to  which  the  experiments  extended 
was  0*01  foot  per  second.    The  surfaces  examined  were  steel  on  steel,  steel 
on  brass,  steel  on  agate,  steel  on  beech,  and  steel  on  greenheart — in  each 
case  under  the  three  conditions,  dry,  oiled,  and  wet  \idth  water.  In  the  cases 
steel  on  beech  oiled  or  wet  with  water,  and  steel  on  greenheart  oiled  or 
wet  with  water,  the  coefficient  of  friction  increased  as  the  velocity  dimi- 
nished between  the  two  limits  given  above,  the  increase  amounting  to 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  lower  value.    It  appeared  that  at  the 
higher  limit  of  velocity  there  was  little  further  tendency  to  change  in 
the  coefficient ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  additional  change 
might  take  place  between  the  lower  limit  of  the  velocity  and  rest.    In 
the  case  of  steel  on  agate  wet  with  water  there  was  a  similar  but  much 
less  marked  increase  of  friction  as  the  velocity  decreased ;  and  in  the 
case  of  steel  on  steel  oiled  there  was  a  slight  and  somewhat  uncertain 
change  of  the  opposite  character — that  is,  a  decrease  of  friction  as  the 
velocity  decreased.     This  case,  however,  would  require  further  examina- 
tion.   In  all  other  cases  the  friction  seemed  to  be  perfectly  constant  and 
independent  of  the  velocity.     Out  of  all  the  sets  of  circumstances  inves- 
tigated, the  only  ones  in  which  there  was  a  large  difference  between  the 
static  and  kinetic  values  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  were  those  in  whidi 
a  decided  increase  was  observed  in  the  kinetic  value  as  the  speed 
decreased.    This  result  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  is  con- 
tinuity between  the  two  kinds  of  friction. 
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III.  "  Magnetic  Observations  at  Kerguelen/'     By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Per&y,  S.J.,  F.R.S.     Received  March  15,  1877. 

The  GTovemment  expedition  to  Kerguelen  Island  for  the  observation 
of  the  Transit  of  Venns  on  December  8th,  1874,  presented  a  very  &voiir- 
able  opportunity  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  magnetic  elements 
of  an  important  station  in  the  South-Indian  Ocean,  and  one  which  will 
at  most  be  visited  only  at  distant  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
investigations.  When,  therefore,  I  heard  of  my  appointment  to  that 
station,  I  at  once  brought  the  question  of  terrestrial  magnetism  under 
the  notice  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal of  taking  a  complete  set  of  magnetic  instruments  to  Kerguelen,  and 
of  w»oViTig  any  observations  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  main  object 
of  our  expedition. 

Being  in  charge  of  the  whole  Kerguelen  party  of  observers,  I  could  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  personally  to  the  magnetic  work ; 
bat  the  Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves,  whom  long  experience,  both  at  the  Stony- 
hurst  Observatory  and  during  our  magnetic  survey  of  France  in  1868 
and  1869,  had  made  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  details  both  of 
instruments  and  observations  connocted  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  had 
already  been  placed  on  the  staff  of  astronomical  observers  for  Kerguelen. 
The  assistance  of  a  very  efficient  observer  being  thus  secured,  the  next 
step  was  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments.  Fortunately  I  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  this  matter,  as  the  authorities  at  Kew  immediately 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  Jones  unifilar  and  a  Barrow  dip-circle.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  want  of  a  good  chronometer,  as  the  astronomers 
were  to  be  supplied  with  nine  of  these,  besides  the  eight  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  longitude  connexions,  which  remained  always  undisturbed  in 
tiieir  quiet  berth  on  shipboard. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine  that  we  should  take  a 
series  of  magnetic  observations  at  sea  during  our  voyage  from  England 
to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  thence  to  Kerguelen,  and  a  special 
instrument  was  ready  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  we  should  perform  the  first  part  of  our  journey  in  the  msdl-steamer, 
it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  to  relin- 
quish all  idea  of  taking  magnetic  observations  at  sea. 

The  land  instruments  were  made  use  of  on  almost  every  available 
occasion,  both  at  Kerguelen  and  during  our  journey ;  but  I  will  confine 
myself  in  this  paper  to  the  Kerguelen  results,  reserving  the  other  obser- 
vations for  a  separate  communication. 

The  constants  for  the  temperature-correctiQn,  and  for  other  data 
regarding  the  magnets  employed,  were  kindly  determined  for  me  by 
Mr.  Whipple  at  Kew. 

No  correction  for  error  of  graduation  of  deflection-bar  was  found 
necessary. 
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The  angular  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale  of  the  vihration-magnf 
No.  3  =s2'-3.  This  was  again  tested  at  the  Cape  of  Gkxxl  Hope,  ax 
found  to  be  2'  16"*7.  The  same  magnet  had  for  its  induction-coefficiei 
0*0002204,  and  it«  dimensions  of  inertia  were  the  following : — ^Leng< 
0-31736  foot,  diameter  0-032681  foot,  and  weight  979-127  grains. 

The  correction  to  35°  Fahr.  was 

0-0001583  (<-35°)+0-000000465  (<-35°)«; 

and  log  ir^Jc  at  60°  Fahr.  =1-675300. 

Our  chief  astronomical  station  at  Kerguelen  was  Observatory  Bay, 

little  to  the  south  of  the  north-west  comer  of  Boyal  Sound,  its  approx 

mate  ktitude  being  49°  25'  ll"-9  S.,  and  its  longitude  4^  39*  34*-3  ] 

of  Greenwich.    At  this  station  a  long  series  of  observations  of  the  di] 

horizontal  force,  and  declination  were  taken  during  our  four  month 

stay.    The  trips  undertaken  for  the  establishment  of  our  two  secondai 

stations  at  Swain^s  Haulover  and  at  Thumb  Peak,  and  also  for  the  long 

tude  connexions,  afforded  opportunities  of  observing  the  magnetic  element 

at  the  second  and  third  British  stations,  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  Americai 

at  MoUoy  Point.    The  existence  of  a  magnetic  observatory  at  the  G^erma 

station  rendered  unnecessary  any  further  observations  at  Betsy  Gove,    j 

brick  pier  was  erected  on  a  solid  foundation  at  Observatory  Bay  for  tb 

magnetic  instruments,  and  most  of  the  observations  were  made  on  thi 

spot. 

The  Magnetic  Dip, 

The  dip  observations  were  taken  with  three  needles,  and  the  result 
obtained  on  different  days  are  all  entered  in  the  follo\^Tng  Table : — 


Observatory  Bay  ... 
Swain's  Haulorer ... 
Thumb  Peak 


Obeerratory  Bay  . 


1874-76. 


Norember  13... 
Deoember  13... 
December  21 . . . 
December  23... 
January  13  ... 
January  30  ... 
February  18  ... 


No.  1.    I  No.  2. 


No.  3. 


172    4    172 


5  15 


70  69  68;71    3    2.70  67  1071    0    3 


71    6  38!    

|71  57    671  54  30 
|7l  62  4071  66  54 


Mean. 


7§    4  SS 


71  58  3071  54  21 
171  42    6 


72    3  34 


71  6  38 
71  55  48 
71  54  47 
71  58  48 
71  42    6 


The  station  at  Swain's  Haulover  was  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  scat] 
of  Observatory  Bay,  and  Thumb  Peak  about  the  same  distance  due  eas 
of  the  Haulover.  At  Thumb  Peak  there  was  only  time  to  observe  wit! 
a  single  needle ;  the  weather,  too,  was  bad,  and  the  spot  chosen  not  ver 
favourable,  being  on  the  shingle  near  the  water's  edge.  The  readings  oi 
January  30th  were  taken  on  the  rocks  near  the  knding  cove.  The  lav 
observation  at  Observatory  Bay  was  made  near  the  top  of  the  rock  over 
hanging  the  dwelling,  and  in  a  rather  unsteady  position ;  it  is  therefon 
less  reliable  than  the  others.  The  true  dip  for  January  1st,  1875,  a) 
Obsenatory  Bay  will  probably  be  a  little  in  excess  of  71**  55'  13"'4 
which  is  the  mean  of  the  observed  values. 
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The  Magnetic  Intensity, 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  intenfiity  was  determined  in  the  usual 
vaj  by  observations  of  vibration  and  deflection.  Only  one  set  of  obser- 
vations was  taken  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  station,  viz.  that  on 
December  13th,  at  Swain's  Haulover. 


Vibration  Observations. 


StatioiL 


■{ 


Obserratory  Bay 
Swain'a  HaoloTer ... 

Obtervatory  Bay . 


1874-76. 


NoTember  IS. 

December  10 . 

„        13. 

Januaiy  6  .... 

„     16.... 

„  25.... 
February  9    . 


Tempe- 
rature. 


44-4 
59-6 
50-7 
49-9 
65-7 
47-9 
48-8 
58-5 


Time  of 

one  Ti- 

LogmX. 

Value  of  m. 

bration. 

5-47797 

0-19703 

0-45548 

5-48405 

019724 

0-45569 

5-48567 

0-19618 

0-45476 

5-57271 

0-18250 

0-46460 

5-49071 

0-19605 

0-46372 

5-48535 

019621 

0-46.527 

5-48425 

0-19650 

0-45669 

5-49062 

0-19629 

0-46546 

Deflection  Observations. 


Station. 

1874-75. 

Distances 

of  centres 

of  magnets. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Observed 
Defied  ion. 

T      *• 
Log  J. 

^ 

November  13... 

ft. 
1-0 

3^3 

O        1         it 

15  11  60 

912003 

Obtervatory  Bay .  • 

December  10... 

1-3 
10 

38-3 
42-7 

6  52    1 
15    9  16 

911980 
911920 

1-3 

43-2 

6  61  23 

911965 

Swain'a  Haulorer ... 

yi           lo . . . 

1-0 

44-9 

16  38  14 

913267 

1-3 

45-7 

7    339 

913246 

/ 

Januaiy  6 

1-0 

62-2 

15    3  69 

911766 

1-3 

60-0 

6  48  63 

911750 

Obterraiory  Bay .  - 

»     16 

1-0 

46-5 

15  10  49 

9-12032 

„     29 

1-0 

41-5 

16  13    0 

9-12084 

k 

February  9 

1-0 

51-3 

16  10  41 

9-12060 

In  the  above  Tables  m  represents  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  vibra- 
tion-needle, and  X  the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  intensity. 

In  deducing  the  vertical  component  and  the  total  intensity  from  the 
horizontal  force,  I  have  made  use  of  the  dip  obtained  on  the  same  day  as 
the  vibrations  and  deflections,  or  on  the  nearest  day  possible.  As,  how- 
ever, the  observation  of  February  18th  is  far  from  reliable,  I  have  adopted 
for  February  9th  the  mean  value  of  the  dip  deduced  from  the  December 
and  January  observations  taken  at  Observatory  Bay,  viz.  71°  56'  28". 
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Station. 


Obeermtory  Bay  . 
Swain's  HauloTer 

Obeerratory  Bay 


{ 


H.F. 

V.R 

T.F. 

3-4559 

10-6852 

11-2327 

3-4667 

10-6876    . 

11-2353 

3-4547 

10-5884 

111878 

3-3494 

9-7278 

10-2883 

3-4615 

10-5986 

111496 

3-4510 

10-5665 

111168 

3-4501 

10-5952 

111428 

3-4502 

10-5816 

11-1299 

If,  now,  we  combine  each  determination  of  the  horizontal  force  with  the 
mean  value  of  the  dip  for  December  and  January,  we  obtain  the  following 
results  at  Observatory  Bay  for  the  Vertical  Force  and  the  Total  In- 
tensity : — 


V.P. 

T.F. 

10-5991 

11-1483 

10-6016 

11-1509 

10-5954 

11-1444 

10-6163 

11-1663 

10-5841 

11-1325 

10-5813 

11-1296 

10-5816 

11-1299 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  value  of  the  intensity  is  thus  reduced 
from  ±0-0126  to  +0-0035;  we  may  therefore  consider  11-1431  as  the 
adopted  value  of  the  total  force  for  January  1st,  1875. 

The  Magnetic  Declination, 

The  advantage  of  a  fixed  observatory  enabled  us  to  determine  with 
great  exactness  the  direction  of  the  astronomical  meridian,  and  to  connect 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  pier  with  the  sites  of  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments. On  January  28th  and  on  February  5th  observations  of  the  sun 
were  taken  with  an  excellent  transit  theodolite  made  expressly  for  the 
expedition  by  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms.  The  results  give  the 
following  values  for  the  azimuth  of  a  well-defined  point  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Foreland,  some  ten  miles  distant : — 

Circle  right  Circle  lefl. 


January  28th   95  17  10 

February  5th   95  19  30-5 


O  I         // 

95  18  27 
95  18  18 


95  18  20-25       95  18  22-5 

The  resulting  azimuth  of  the  Foreland  would  therefore  be  95^  18'  21"-3d 
E.  of  the  north  point.  The  correctness  of  this  angle,  on  which  all  the 
declinations  depend,  was  tested  by  a  series  of  measurements  connecting 
the  azimuth  of  the  Foreland  (F)  with  the  azimuth  mark  (m)  of  the  great 
theodolite,  a  most  accurate  instrument,  especially  designed  by  Sir  O.  B. 
Airy  for  the  lunar  longitude  observations  at  Kerguelen.    As  the  Fore- 
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had  wu  not  visible  from  the  ftltasimutfa  hat  (H),  which  stood,  however, 
not  fax  irom  the  ma^etic  pier  (F),  the  two  marke  were  coiinect«d  sa 


foUowa : — Let  N,  i*'  be  Che  true  north,  and  A,  H,  (J  distant  points  on 
t  mountain  seen  over  H  from  P.  By  careful  readings  of  A,  B,  C,  and 
M  from  F  and  H  the  foUowing  values  of  the  angle  m  were  found — T  18", 
r  26",  7'  20",  r  37",  7'  28",  7'  14",  giving  as  a  mean  7'  25".  This, 
applied  \a  the  arimuth  of  m  from  H  (which  was  accurately  known  from 
daily  readings  to  be  65°  41'  12"),  made  the  asimuth  of  m  from  P 
= 55°  33'  47".  The  angle  m  P  F  was  then  found  by  repeated  measures  to 
be  39*"  44'  22",  which  gave  as  a  final  result  the  angle  F  P N  =95''18'9". 
Aa  this  is  almost  identical  with  the  value  obtained  above  from  direct 
solar  observations,  we  can  adopt  the  mean  of  the  two,  vie,  95°  18'  15", 
as  the  BEimuth  of  the  Foreland;  and  thus  we  have  only  to  take  the 
bearing  of  the  magnet  with  respect  to  this  point  in  order  to  obtain  the 
reenlta  included  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

Observed  Declinations. 


1874-75. 

L.M.T. 

Oircte 

Mdingof 

Sole         Cirele 

correo-     reading  o 
Kon.      PorBbnd. 

of  mag- 
net «™ih 
of  PoPe- 
Und. 

W.  De- 

D^ljme^ 

Mot.  M  .. 

Dec  3 

Dec.  10  ... 
JaD.6 

Jan.  13  ... 

1040*.ii 
10  fO 

«   Of.h 

4  0 

4   6 

440 
12  0 

216r.i.. 

316 

3« 

415 

17§  43  K> 
182  34  20 

288  44"l5 
233  44  l.'> 
193  45    6 

Z60  23"50 

-3i2i 

-31  54 
-30  45 
-29  87 
-29  10 

12^  13  56 
133  12  50 

187  lfl"36 
184  20  20 
144  IS    0 

210  58"50 

*8  57  3il 

^!.^ 

61   19 
61  34 
59  44 

52  39 

53  6 

54  15 

55  2» 

66  50 

3S44    fl 
52  30 

50  ai 

50  11 

46  1 

49    6 
48  39 

47  30 
«22 
45  66 

3^44    H 
52  36 

60  26 
CO  11 
45     1 

48    8 
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B«rmg 

Ci«lB 

Scale 

Cirole 

of  mag- 

W.De- 

cliQUkxl. 

1874-75. 

L.M.T. 

reading  of 

Uon. 

TH^mg  of 
ForeUlid. 

net  south 
ofPore- 
luid. 

D«],in«™ 

Jul  13  ... 

hm 
435f.il 

2eS2i55 

-sisS 

ai5  5^66 

4§  6i  is 

^d^ 

HoTcd  niBg- 
net  before 
obMrnlioD. 

516 

-32  21 

52  39 

49    6 

616 

Jiui.  18  ... 

1216 

105  26"40 

"    " 

146    3"20 

4»  59 

61  46 

3S  51  33 

1246 

-32    7 

60  13 

51  32 

Jul.  21  ... 

10  30*.M 

Ml  27  20 

-33  21 

1^    s"25 

51  34 

50  U 

47  54 

1116 

-27  20 

56  85 

45  10 

1146 

-25  58 

57  67 

43  48 

121BP.M 

-2720 

66  35 

46  10 

1245 

-26  26 

67  29 

44  16 

426 

144  52  10 

-32  21 

05  30    0 

49  49 

51  H 

6   0 

-32    7 

60    3 

51  42 

fl30 

-31  26 

60  44 

61     1 

Jan.  25  ... 

442 

214  12  40 

-32  21 

164  46  10 

64    9 

47  36 

48  10 

5   6 

-33  29 

63     1 

43  44 

Fob.  0 

10   Oa.« 

102  61  15 

-32  21 

143  3l"45 

57    9 

44  36 

43  43 

10  S6 

-28  6« 

to    0  34 

41  11 

1110 

-28     1 

1  29 

40  16 

1140 

-27  30 

2  10 

39  35 

245p.ii 

193  a  0 

-31  M 

143  27"  0 

2  12 

39  33 

■ioD-thread. 

415 

103  24    0 

-32  83 

143  60  10 

18  53  29 

49  16 

615 

-34  38 

50  12 

51  33 

Feb.  8 

10    OA.M 

254  26    0 

-32  3.^ 

305    5"l0 

47  16 

64  30 

35  40    3 

1030 

-32  21 

47  29 

54  16 

11  0 
1130 

12  0 

..      .. 

-31  54 

»      „ 

47  56 

63  49 

"      " 

-iil  26 

','.      ". 

48  24 

63  21 

1230P.H 

"      " 

-28  20 

.,      „ 

51  21 

50  24 

130 

n        ,. 

-25  58 

., 

53  52 

47  63 

230 

-22  20 

57  30 

44  15 

3   0 

-20  44 

59    6 

42  30 

3  50 

-20  17 

50  33 

42  12 

630 

-23  28 

66  22 

45  23 

6  0 

-24  23 

6.5  27 

46  18 

0  45 

-26  26 

53  24 

48  21 

7  0 

-27  20 

62  30 

49  IS 

Ftti.  0 

3   0 

162  63  40 

-32  21 

133  U"  5 

67  14 

44  31 

35  43  65 

330 

-20  37 

59  58 

41  47 

4  0 

-33  16 

56  19 

45  26 

Fab.    11... 

045AJ, 

185  48  40 

-32  21 

136  30'  10 

46    0 

56  36 

51  18 

10  0 

-34  24 

44    6 

57  39 

1030 

"      " 

-33  57 

■•      " 

44  33 

57  12 

Miienet  mcU- 
Liting  Tio- 
UntJy. 

11    0 

-32  21 

46    9 

65  36 

11:10 

-33  IB 

47    4 

54  41 

^I5p.ii. 

-38    2 

61  60 
53  19 

49  65 

1230 

-38  31 

..      ,. 

49  26 

Adontw)  mnmi 

ib"  48'  24"  W. 
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The  dedinatioii  magnet  used  throughout  these  observations  was  inca- 
pable of  rapid  reversion ;  and  therefore  the  zero  of  the  scale  was  tested 
carefully  by  several  reversions  previous  to  our  departure  from  the  island, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  53*9.  A  very  favourable  series  of  reversions  at 
Gape-Town  Observatory  had  previously  given  54*2  as  the  zero  division. 

The  above  readings  of  the  declination  show  an  absolute  maximum  of 
85^  67'  12"  at  10  a.m.  on  February  11th,  and  a  minimum  of  35°  39'  33" 
ftt  2.45  P.M.  on  February  6th ;  the  range,  therefore,  for  the  month,  as  ixt 
as  observed,  is  17'  39",  and  the  mean  declination  =35''  48'  22"-5.  The 
daily  means  give  a  slightly  larger  W.  declination,  with  a  range  of  only 
10'  12"  for  the  whole  series  of  observations. 

Nothing  more  of  course  than  the  very  roughest  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  diurnal  range  from  the  few  observations  taken ;  but  there  is  some 
evidence  at  least  of  an  easterly  movement  of  the  needle  between  10  ▲.x. 
and  3  pjc,  followed  by  a  westerly  motion  that  continued  till  7  P.1C  The 
greatest  mean  velocity  of  the  magnet  was  about  3'  40"  per  hour  at  2  p.m.  ; 
but  the  velocity  once  reached  8'  an  hour,  viz.  at  10  ▲.!£.,  during  the  dis- 
turbance on  February  11th.  As  there  are  many  disturbing  causes  that 
probably  affect  the  earth's  magnetism  as  a  whole,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  remark  that  an  examination  of  the  Stonyhurst  magnetograms  on 
all  the  days  occurring  in  the  above  Table  of  Declinations  shows  that' 
February  11th  was  the  only  disturbed  day  in  England,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  tremulous  motion  of  the  needle  on  November  13th 
and  14th,  on  December  10th,  and  on  February  8th,  the  observing  days 
were  remarkably  quiet. 

Besides  the  series  of  observations  taken  at  Observatory  Bay,  other 
determinations  of  the  declination  were  made  at  Swain's  Haulover,  at 
Thumb  Peak,  and  at  Molloy  Point ;  but  as  some  doubt  still  remains  to 
be  cleared  up  respecting  the  errors  and  rates  of  the  chronometers  em- 
ployed in  the  sun  observations,  1  will  defer  the  publication  of  the  results 
until  this  essential  point  is  satis&ctorily  settled. 

Previous  to  these  observations,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment Transit-of-Venus  Expedition,  the  only  magnetic  observations  at 
Kerguelen  on  record,  if  we  except  any  possible  results  obtained  by  Captain 
Cook  in  the  last  century,  are  those  of  Sir  J.  Boss  in  1840  and  of  HJd[.S. 
*  Challenger '  in  1874.  The  values  contained  in  Sir  Edward  Sabine's 
»  Contributions  to  Terrestrial  Magnestism,  No.  XI."  (Phil.  Trans.  1868), 
furnish  the  data  necessary  for  a  comparison  with  our  present  work. 

Adopting  71^  56'  28"  for  the  dip  of  the  south  end  of  the  needle  at 
Observatory  Bay  on  January  1st,  1875,  and  comparing  this  value  with 
tiie  observation  of  Sir  J.  Boss  in  1840,  after  correcting  the  dip  of  —  70^*0 
at  Christmas  Harbour  by  » 0^*4  for  change  of  station  to  Boyal  Sound, 
we  find  a  secular  variation  of  about  —  2'*7.  But  if  we  consult  the  Table 
of  numerical  coefBcients  deduced  from  all  the  collected  observations,  and 
take  the  value  of  the  dip  in  1840  for  the  station  whose  longitude  is  70^  £. 
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and  latitude  50^  S.,  which  was  approximately  our  position  at  Observatory 
Bay,  we  obtain  a  secular  variation  of  —2' '3.  We  may  therefore  fiurly 
conclude  that  —2' '5  represents  the  annual  change  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Passiug  from  ^e  dip  to  the  total  force  we  find  11*323  to  be  in  British 
units  the  mean  of  three  determinations  from  observations  made  on  shore 
by  H.M.S.  *  Erebus '  and  '  Terror.*  If,  now,  we  apply  the  correction 
+  0*1  for  the  change  from  Christmas  Harbour  to  Boyal  Sound,  the  i^ult 
is  still  somewhat  less  than  the  mean  of  the  observations  taken  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Kerguelen  during  the  epoch  1840-45.  Adopting 
11*423  as  the  mean  value  for  1842-45,  and  11*143  for  1875,  we  obtain  a 
secular  diminution  of  0*0086  in  this  element  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  declination  will  be  +7'*0,  if  we  take  the 
approximate  value  of  32*0  W.  from  the  map  of  Sir  £.  Sabine  as  repre- 
senting the  declination  for  the  epoch  1842-45. 

rV.  "  On  the  Variations  of  the  Daily  Range  of  the  Magnetic 
Declination  as  recorded  at  the  Kew  Observatory."  By 
Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Received 
February  28,  1877. 

1.  The  daily  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  at  any  station  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  representative  of  the  magnetic 
activity  of  the  place.  For  while  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  diurnal 
magnetic  changes  must  embrace  along  with  the  declination  the  two  com- 
ponents of  the  force,  yet,  as  regards  such  daily  ranges,  the  declination 
gives  results  which  are  not  only  more  prominent  but  also  more  easily 
procurable  and  subject  to  fewer  uncertainties  than  similar  ones  for  the 
other  two  elements. 

In  estimating  the  daily  range  of  the  magnetic  declination,  as  recorded 
at  the  Kew  Observatory,  I  have  excluded  the  disturbed  observations,  con- 
ceiving that  by  so  doing  a  better  indication  of  the  true  magnetical  activity 
of  the  place  would  be  obtained  than  by  including  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
follow  a  very  different  set  of  laws  from  that  of  the  well-known  diurnal 
declination-range.  The  disturbed  observations  have  been  separated  by 
the  method  of  Sir  R  Sabine,  those  being  rejected  as  disturbed  for  which 
the  measurements  on  the  photographic  curve  are  0*150  inch  either  above 
or  below  the  mean  value  for  that  month  and  hour,  one  inch  denoting 
22^*04  of  angular  change.  The  daily  ranges  are  here  given  in  inches,  and 
they  denote  the  differences  between  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  each 
day's  hourly  tabulations  from  the  curve,  disturbances  being  excluded.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Kew  Committee  for  giving  me  the 
daily  ranges  herein  discussed,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  1858  to 
the  end  of  1873,  thus  embracing  in  all  sixteen  years'  observations. 
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A.  Aanual  Variation  of  Declination-^ange, 

2.  The  follo^ring  Table  exhibits  mean  monthly  results  of  the  declina- 
tion-range corresponding  to  48  points  in  the  year.  It  will  afterwards  be 
seen  (art.  7)  that  the  declination-range  depends  amongst  other  things  on 
the  relative  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  to  eliminate  this 
inequality  I  have  resorted  to  monthly  means. 

Tabue  L — Containing  Monthly  Means  (48  to  the  year)  of  the  Diurnal 
Dedination-ranges,  thus  : — January  (0)  gives  the  Monthly  Mean  of 
which  the  Middle  Date  is  the  very  commencement  of  the  Year, 
January  (1)  that  for  one  Week  after  the  commencement,  and  so  on. 


Date. 

1858-61. 

1862-66. 

1866-9. 

1870-8.       : 

liean. 

Jan.    (0) 

•325 

•320 

•249 

•352 

'312 

„      (1) 

•334 

•329 

•265 

•367 

►323 

M      (2) 

•344 

•348 

•279 

•389 

340 

o      (3) 

•356 

•363 

'313 

•414 

362 

Feb.    (0) 

•389 

•369 

•347 

•435 

385 

„      (1) 

•414 

•371 

•359 

•458 

•401 

n       (2) 

•438 

•379 

•378 

•476 

418 

«      (3) 

•479 

•389 

•388 

•496 

438 

Mar.   (0) 

•512 

•418 

•395 

•545    . 

•467 

„      (1) 

•554 

•465 

•425 

•589 

•508 

n       (2) 

•593 

•504 

•463 

•634 

•548 

„      (3) 

•635 

•538 

•499 

•675 

•587 

April  (0) 

•664 

•554 

• 

•537 

•704 

•615 

„      (1) 

•689 

•552 

•556 

•731 

•632 

»      (2) 

•697 

•547 

•555 

•755 

•639 

.      (3) 

•664 

•535 

•545 

•738 

•620 

May    (0) 

•641 

•526 

•516 

•713 

•599 

,,       (1) 

•605 

•528 

•504 

•688 

•581 

„      (2) 

•600 

•532 

•508 

•652 

573 

«      (3) 

•619 

•549 

•516 

•657 

•586 

June  (0) 

•626 

•568 

•529 

•663 

•596 

«      (1) 

•637 

•574 

•538 

•669 

•605 

»       (2) 

•633 

•582 

•541 

•685 

•610 

»      (3) 

•614 

•581 

•539 

•683 

•604 

July    (0) 

•613 

•566 

•533 

•692 

•601 

„       (1) 

•606 

•558 

•533 

•692 

597 

,,       (2) 

•611 

•547 

•526 

•678 

591 

„       (3) 

•612 

•537 

•528 

•692 

•593 

Aug.   (0) 

•611 

•546 

•538 

•681 

•594 

,»      (1) 

•623 

•551 

•544 

•684 

•601 

„      (2) 

•635 

•558 

•550 

•700 

•611 

..    (3; 

•631 

•562 

•544 

•686 

-606 

Sept.  (0) 

•623 

•547 

•534 

•671 

594 
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Table  I.  (continued). 

Date.  ia'')8-61.      18G2-65.       18(iG-9.  1870-3-  Mem. 

Sept.  (1)          -609          -540          -614  'fi46  -677 

(2)  -581          -623          -494  -621  -564 

(3)  -559          -493          -481  -695  -532 
Oct.    (0)          '637          -483          -458  -573  '613 

(1)  -622           -464          -445  -552  -496 

(2)  -504          -448          -437  '622  -478 

(3)  -486          -445          '418  -603  -463 
Nov.   (0)  -465          -427          '408  -480  '446 


>9 

9» 


99 
99 
99 


(1)  -420  -402  -389  -462  •418 

(2)  -389  -376  -361  -430  "389 

(3)  -363  -354  -333  -390  -360 
Dec.    (0)  -341  -337  '309  -371  -840 

(1)  -341  -321  -279  -345  "322 

(2)  -323  -311  -259  -339  -808 


»9 
9» 
»» 


(3)  -325  -305  -254  -349  -308 

3.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I.  that  while  there  is  a  mazimnm  of 
declination-TaDge  in  June  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solatioey  there  m 
also  maxima  in  April  and  August,  and  that  a  behaviour  of  thia  kind  ii 
indicate  in  each  four  years'  obsen^ations.  Comparing  this  result  vn&  tint 
embodying  the  annual  variation  of  temperature-range  at  Kew  (Pibe.  Boj. 
8oc.  1877,  vol.  XXV.  p.  578),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  variation  has  only 
one  maximum  in  July.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  the  equinoxes  as  weD 
as  to  the  solstices  in  the  annual  variation  of  the  dedination-rango.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Figs.  IX.,  X.,  p.  120  (Eig.  DL  giTing 
declination-  and  Fig.  X.  temperature-ranges). 

B.  Variatums  of  Long  Period* 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  the  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  has  a 
long-period  variation,  apparently  connected  with  the  phyrical  state  of  die 
sun's  surface.  In  order  to  investigate  the  nature  and  closeness  of  this 
connexion  the  f  ollo^^-ing  plan  has  been  adopted : — Let  us  assume  as  die 
most  probable  hypothesis  that  the  cause  which  exalts  or  depresses  die 
mean  annual  declination-range  exalts  or  depresses  also  in  a  simikr 
manner  the  variations  of  this  from  one  month  to  another.  This  is  what 
would  take  place  if  we  could  imagine  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  some 
influence  enumating  from  the  sun,  which  acted  more  powerfully  on  some 
years  than  on  others,  while  the  variations  of  this  effect  due  to  tiie  son's 
position  in  the  ecliptic  were  also  altered  in  the  same  proportion.  On  die 
whole  this  is  borne  out  by  Table  I.  Constructing,  now,  a  Table  for  each 
year,  and  for  48  points  in  each  year,  and  reckoning  the  mean  of  the  16 
years'  ranges  for  each  of  these  points  (as  exhibited  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  I.)  equal  to  1000,  we  find  in  Table  II.  a  series  of  values  exhibiting 
the  proportion  between  the  observed  range  for  any  point  of  any  one  years 
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and  tlte  mean  of  the  whole  16  yeare  for  the  ume  p<niit.  For  inatanoe, 
the  monthly  value  correBpouding  to  Feb,  (0)  1866  is  -3535,  while  the 
nwnul  Talne  for  the  whole  16  jeara  for  thia  point  ie  (bf  Table  I.)  -385, 
aod  hence  the  projMrtioiul  value  of  the  range  for  Feb.  (0)  1866  ia 
1000  X  -^^  ™  ^^3-  By  theee  means  it  is  believed  that  the  results  <rf 
Tible  IL  are  freed  from  any  recognized  inequality,  depending  either  on 
the  month  of  the  year  or  on  the  relative  positior 
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6.  The  numbers  of  Table  11.  require  to  be  further  dealt  with  before 
they  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  curve,  bringing  out  the  long-period  varia- 
tion of  the  declination-range.  Let  us  first  take  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  other  objects  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  a  series  of  values  derived 
from  the  numbers  of  Table  U.,  each  representing  the  mean  of  12  conse- 
cutive values  of  Table  IL  These  may  be  termed  three-monthly  values. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  as  follows : — 

Tablb  m. — ^Exhibiting  ihe  Method  of  obtaining  Three-monthly  Yaluas. 

Tuf^  iQKSi  Monthly  Values  Three-Monthly 

Date,  1868.  for  Table  IL  Valuee.      ^ 


Feb.  (3)  1034 

Mar.  (0)  1022 


»» 


(1)  1025 


0831 
083 


^  ..  083 


•  •  •  • 


980 
„    (2)  1025  }.  . .  977 


„    (3)  988 

Apr.  (0)  952 


«t 


(1)  040 


074 

0611 

050 


■ 


..055 


We  have  thus,  in  the  last  column  of  Table  ITT.,  a  series  of  three- 
monthly  values  corresponding  to  the  beginning  and  middle  points  of  each 
month.  In  the  next  place,  by  adding  together  a  certain  three  of  these 
values,  we  may  obtain  nine-monthly  values.  Thus  the  three-monthly 
value  for  March  (0),  as  above,  is  083,  while  that  for  June  (0)  is  885,  and 
for  Sept.  (0)  086 ;  the  mean  of  these  (being  051)  is  the  nine-monthly  value 
corresponding  to  June  (0).  Nine-monthly  values  have  thus  been  obtained 
corresponding  to  the  beginnings  of  each  month ;  and  finally,  by  adding 
these  together,  two  and  two,  a  series  of  nine-monthly  values  have  been 
obtained  corresponding  to  the  middle  points  of  each  month.  These  are 
given  in  Table  lY.,  and  a  curve  exhibiting  them  is  likewise  given  in 
Eig.  U.  attached  to  this  paper.  Again,  the  numbers  given  by  Messrs.  Do 
La  Bue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy  in  their  paper  on  '*  Solar  Physics  **  (Phil. 
Trans.  1870,  page  111),  exhibiting  the  spotted  area  of  the  sun's  visible 
hemisphere  for  the  years  for  which  we  have  Eew  declination  results, 
have  been  treated  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  above ;  that  is  to 
say,  nine-monthly  values  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  each  month 
have  been  obtained.  These  values  are  given  in  Table  V.,  and  a  curve 
exhibiting  them  is  likewise  given  in  Fig.  I.  (p.  105). 
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Tabu  IV 

— Declinatjon-raiige,  Nine-monthly  V«1um. 

185!- 

•a,. 

1860. 

iSGi. 

1S61. 

1863. 

.864. 

.Ms. 

1866. 

18S7. 

lies. 

Im.     .) 

... 

logl 

IIOIJ 

1030 

945 

loog 

879 

!(■ 

8,1 

1090 

1113 

1019 

94» 

1009 

94* 

9*7 

1006 

8,0 

M 

r  :i 

1094 

996 

9.0 

Kl7 

81Z 

K« 

IIQJ 

1109 

loit. 

9+' 

oHl 

i(9, 

8t6 

957 

1104 

8S7 

816 

Sii 

joi,    li 

,09, 

9S6 

976 

K,Q 

»,o 

831 

!f04 

s; 

1107 

"=7! 

979 

900 

(1*9 

97  S 

IO,S 

9'4 

888 

851 

!3 

997 

1091 

.0,0 

99! 

1013 

974 

911 

888 

K?4 

8o7 

«S8 

8.6 

D«.   J.) 

1034 

960 

■  007 

9S> 

911 

)Ht4 

8s. 

817 

. 

igS<- 

.K59. 

1S60. 

1S61. 

1861. 

.863. 

1864. 

186S. 

.866. 

.867. 

J«.   <. 

504 

till 

■J43 

77a 

593 

51° 

1086 

1400 

.173 

N6i 

481 

65 

M»r.   (I 

518 

.107 

I.4(> 

.416 

.149 

745 

943 

574 

438 

5S 

ifij     . 

595 

'359 

6S4 

M.t. 

lies 

6.1 

706 

1,61 

"54 

1335 

i,«S 

s6o 

ItoT 

iS, 

1x91 

1351 

.249 

5'5 

Kti 

.4M 

'357 

13.6 

1171 

51K 

76= 

Sept.  (1) 

981 

'48( 

1370 

"94 

5oS 

811 

1030 

1531 

1401 

'»3i 

6?. 

5>1 

161 

Not.    M 

.561 

710 

7,6 

B5 

1500 

.378 

1077 

.cos 

715 

643 

537 

li 

6.  If  we  compare  together  Figs.  I.  and  II.  (p,  105),  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  em  a  good  many  points  in  the  one  curre  which  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  identify  with  corresponding  points  in  the  other;  of  tiiese,  6  and  i  repre- 
sent the  respective  maximum  and  minimum  points.  There  is,  however, 
a  fluctuation  between  d  and  «  on  the  declinatioa-curre  that  has  no  corre- 
■ponding  fluctuation  on  the  sun-spot  curve ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
then  are  a  series  of  small  fluctuations  on  the  sun-spot  curve  between 
b  azkd  e  which  have  no  distinct  analogues  on  the  declination-curve.  It 
vill,  however,  be  seen  that  both  of  these  discordant  regions  are  repre- 
sented by  dotted  lines  on  the  sun-spot  curve;  that  is  to  say,  they  repre- 
sent results  derived  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  Schwabe's  eye-observa- 
tions  while  the  Kew  photo-heliograph  was  not  in  action. 

Again,  it  will  be  remarked  that  each  of  the  corresponding  points  occurs 
later  in  p<nnt  of  time  in  the  declination  than  in  the  sun-spot  curve.  Thua 
we  have : — 
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.  Jan.   15,  1859 

.  Not.  15,  1859 

,  Dec.  15,  1881 

'.  Sept.  15,  1862 

.  Aug.    0,  1863 

;  Apr.  15,  1884 

■.  July    15,  1865 

.  Dec.   15,  1865 

,  Mar.  15, 1867 


D*t«  in  Decliiifttioii-      Diffttrano^  in 

DUTTe.  MODth*. 

July  15, 1859  6 
Apr.  15,  1860  5 
June  0,  1862 
Mar.  0,  1863 
June  15,  1894 
Oct.  15,  1864 
June  0,  1866 
Oct.  15,  1866 
Aug.  15,  1867 


5|J  doubtful. 
H 

10^  doubtful. 
6 

m 


I  shall  return  again  to  this  subject  at  a  future  part  of  this  paper. 


C.  iu> 


r  jinnuat  Variation. 


7.  For  tlie  purpose  of  discovering  this  variation  the  whole  period  of 
obserratioQ  has  been  portioned  out  into  lunations,  beginning  with  new 
moon.  Each  lunation  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  entitled  (0),  (1),  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7)  i  (0)  denoting  new,  and  (4)  full  moon. 

These  various  lunations  thus  divided,  with  the  corresponding  values  of 
tbe  declination-range,  are  exhibited  in  Table  VI.,  the  values  of  which  have 
been  obtained  bj  a  method  of  treatment  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted 
for  the  Eew  temperature-ranges,  and  described  in  a  previous  paper 
(Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1877,  vol.  xiv.  p.  581). 

Table  VI. — Exhibiting  the  Declination-Tanges  grouped  according' 
to  Lunations. 


BUD- 

Lunation 

1 

ning 

(0) 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

No. 

r~ 

Jan.    15,  1E58. 

■287 

■3" 

■196 

-161 

■J17 

■4J7 

■4' 7 

IsT 

F«b.    >].     „ 

■504 

■3B1 

■383 

*473 

■557 

■S'9 

■io4 

3 

Miur,    .5,     .. 

■5*S 

■fe. 

•591 

■531 

■55" 

■6it 

•6»8 

■519 

4' 

Apr.    .3,      „ 
Maj    .J,      „ 

■i5B 

■606 

■6,6 

SS') 

"641 

■46s 

■510 

5 

■4S8 

■411 

.446 

•S6i 

■578 

■S44 

■541 

■487 

6 

June    II,      „ 

■S6i 

■546 

■536 

■439 

■426 

■55S 

■563 

■S,6 

July    ,0,     „ 

■i7* 

'616 

■539 

-S68 

■617 

6.5 

■S34 

■46» 

Aug.      9.     .. 

"5J7 

■556 

■S4' 

■jsi 

■581 

■57s 

■500 

9 

S*pt.      7.      ,. 

■5.6 

■633 

■*9! 

■Si' 

-486 

■ii7 

•6>3 

■601 

Ort.        7.      M 

■5=6 

-499 

■50^ 

■539 

■580 

■iH 

■S31 

-480 

Not.      ;.     „ 

'4' 5 

•161 

"404 

■337 

■381 

'37! 

■27* 

Bpo.      5,      ,. 

■2S9 

■367 

■367 

■3i' 

*374 

■319 

'2S6 

'3 

Jan.       4.  .859. 

■III 

■„8 

■364 

■66 

■387 

■194 

-193 

■368 

14. 

Fob.       3.      ,. 

■3S7 

■481 

■47' 

■4^6 

■479 

•500 

■493 

■'S 

Mm.      4.      „ 

■^55 

■S*9 

■6^^ 

-645 

■664 

■704 

•6-6 

16 

X  i  ;: 

■74» 

-746 

■S67 

■9'4 

■894 

■8.g 

■766 

17 

■60] 

-611 

-611 

■655 

■640 

'57° 

■62, 

lE 

Judo      i,      .. 

■736 

■667 

■615 

■607 

■576    ■ 

■647 

■694 

■9 

Jima    3=.      ,. 

■661 

■56, 

-656 

■537 

■537 

■599 

July   =9.    .. 

■646 

•68; 

■599 

•sa6 

•638 

■6si 

■"97 

■739 

11. 

Aug.    18.      „ 

753 

'fii6 

"S47 

■651 

646 

■670 

6j. 

1877.] 
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Kon- 

^ 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

So. 

new  moon. 

»». 

S^.   26,  ,gj5. 

■60, 

'611 

■5S» 

■510 

■472 

■503 

~^ 

■S3» 

«J- 

Oct.     16,     „ 

■549 

■47i 

■4' 3 

■45  > 

-464 

■411 

■39» 

■370 

**■ 

Not.    14,     „ 

■J40 

'33» 

■388 

■411 

■386 

■378 

■345 

■366 

»S- 

Dee.    14,     „ 

■317 

■317 

■45° 

■  65 

■3'S 

■347 

■398 

a6. 

Jao.    13,  iSGo. 

■441 

■403 

359 

■34. 

■jbJ 

■467 

■43s 

■445 

»7- 

Feb.    II,     „ 

■4S8 

46. 

■513 

■590 

-63, 

■7C9 

661 

•SH 

3g. 

Mm.    12,     „ 

-66, 

-66i 

■617 

■641 

■719 

■716 

"9- 

p  K  ;: 

■684 

-62, 

■598 

■597 

■677 

■660 

■639 

'688 

JO. 

■6S7 

-663 

■624 

■6s9 

■788 

■690 

-68  e 

3'- 

Jun,    ,9.      „ 

■738 

■684 

■6Z9 

■573 

:;s 

■6;z 

■594 

■546 

3*- 

Juiy    '8.    .. 

■6,7 

■760 

-786 

■677 

■6.3 

■648 

31- 

Aug.    16,      „ 

■700 

'668 

■700 

■697 

■614 

■491 

■486 

34- 

SepL    >5.      „ 

"SO* 

■568 

■620 

■573 

■521 

■470 

■518 

■539 

35- 

Oct.     .4,     ., 

■S86 

■S»7 

■48, 

■522 

■509 

■460 

■446 

■419 

j6. 

Nov.    13,     „ 

■400 

■367 

■319 

"3»3 

■380 

■359 

■272 

■293 

37- 

Dec.    1,,     „ 

■174 

•303 

'353 

•3,8 

■244 

■'43 

■311 

■»9S 

,8. 

Jan.     11,  igfit. 

•300 

■197 

■361 

■395 

■4'7 

•390 

39! 

■361 

39- 

FW..      5.      .. 

■417 

■418 

■466 

■511 

■448 

■45 » 

■S.8 

■511 

40- 

Mu-.    11.     „ 

■514 

•511 

■576 

■468 

■48  5 

•670 

•760 

■781 

♦'- 

JS  'I:  :: 

■765 

■703 

■712 

■709 

■714 

■6S3 

•617 

■639 

4»- 

■63S 

■596 

■557 

55' 

-;H6 

■611 

■632 

■6  59 

43- 

Juno     8,     „ 

•655 

■634 

■638 

■668 

■690 

■584 

■565 

■6.7 

44- 

Julj      8.     ., 

•6j7 

*597 

■S<i3 

■611 

■604 

■S5S 

559 

*S93 

45- 

Aug.      6.     M 

•684 

■63. 

■S65 

■624 

■67. 

■7'S 

■644 

■6.5 

46- 

Sept.     4.     .. 

■653 

■618 

■569 

■601 

"599 

■S3» 

■449 

-392 

47- 

Oct      4.     .. 

■436 

■450 

■415 

■478 

■S.6 

■466 

■394 

-]B8 

4«- 

Kov.      1,     „ 

■374 

■410 

"439 

■40S 

■40s 

■374 

■386 

;i47 

49- 

»«■       »,     „ 

■354 

■371 

■143 

■3<8 

■330 

■3.8 

'28  f 

50- 

Deo.    31,      „ 

"33i 

■301 

■151 

■374 

■345 

■308 

■328 

"3'9 

S'. 

J.n.    30,  igfiz. 

■358 

■370 

"394 

■4o3 

■374 

■374 

■343 

-275 

5». 

Feb.    18,      „ 

■3 '4 

■4'» 

■478 

■473 

■4S4 

■512 

■5™ 

■5J5 

S3- 

U».    30,     „ 

■S53 

■5SE 

■539 

■4S0 

■577 

■548 

■50. 

■48+ 

54- 

Apr.    .8,     „ 

■551 

■498 

■522 

■533 

■497 

■477 

553 

55- 

■579 

■587 

■63, 

■S«3 

■S6S 

-629 

56- 

June   n,     „ 

■692 

■637 

■S6i 

•iS8 

■S78 

■635 

'610 

■537 

57- 

July    26.     ., 

■576 

■jBi 

■557 

■567 

■sss 

■6»3 

■623 

-604 

S»- 

AuB.    =5.     ,. 

■646 

■635 

■j8S 

■582 

■511 

■517 

"S'9 

*S70 

59- 

s*pt.  13.     .. 

•578 

■521 

■450 

■441 

■407 

-446 

■491 

■448 

60. 

OC.      23.      ,. 

■44S 

■483 

■460 

■4' 4 

■448 

■39+ 

■395 

■4" 

Sot.    II,      „ 

■390 

■3H] 

■377 

■3B1 

-370 

■197 

■191 

-273 

61. 

Dec.    11,     „ 

■305 

■337 

■3'4 

■300 

-3SS 

■43a 

4^9 

■4C4 

63- 

Jan.    .9,  1863. 

■347 

■311 

■4' 3 

■434 

■413 

■4S4 

■400 

■34s 

«4- 

Feb.     .8,     ., 

■38s 

■443 

■4s  3 

■4S9 

■<45 

■497 

6S. 

M»r.    .9.      „ 

■S66 

■6c  0 

■589 

■608 

■580 

■551 

■6,5 

■654 

66. 

Apr.    18,     .. 

-678 

■630 

■573 

■547 

■511 

■;8o 

-586 

615 

67. 

M.y    >-.     „ 

-663 

■621 

■612 

■572 

■606 

-58. 

■S66 

■619 

68. 

June    .6,     .. 

■634 

595 

■S3S 

■57s 

■599 

■*r 

■573 

69. 

July    IS,     ., 

*S49 

"533 

■491 

"551 

■590 

■577 

■584 

■59° 

70- 

Aug.    .4,     ., 

■S8o 

■454 

■51B 

■578 

■561 

■569 

■58. 

7>- 

i^ept.    13,     „ 

"56° 

■SI* 

■501 

■5 '5 

■497 

■4B7 

■448 

■45". 

7»- 

Oct.     i»,     „ 

•497 

'■''\\ 

■467 

■480 

■418 

■455 

■■*'! 

■457 

73- 

Not.    11.     „ 

'443 

■376 

■340 

-311 

■35s 

■418 

■430 

Dec.     10,     „ 

■34a 

■3H 

■34' 

■298 

■317 

■319 

■317 

75- 

Jul.      9,  .864. 

■i6s 

■278 

"374 

-380 

■331 

■35« 

"3»3 

■300 

7S. 

Feb.      f.     „ 

■315 

■371 

■382 

■197 

■193 

■360 

+06 

■427 

Uar.      8,     „ 

■SiS 

■ss° 

■S34 

■576 

■5*9 

■i,6 

■477 

■S16 
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Jhm- 

Lanation 

mng 

(0) 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

W 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

No. 

78. 

Apr.      6.  186+. 
Uaj       6.      ., 

■5*7 

■SS7 

■500 

■468 

■5'« 

•478 

•507 

53« 

79 

■S»3 

■49' 

■469 

'479 

■504 

•548 

■520 

'57' 

80 

June     4-     .. 

■571 

-598 

■563 

■557 

■584 

■SS6 

■s°s 

■54° 

Si 

J"lr      4.     ,. 

■S»3 

■513 

■510 

■553 

■522 

■4S6 

■494 

Si 

Aug-      ».     .. 

■497 

■544 

;s»6 

■567 

■600 

■548 

■S20 

-546 

S3 

*pt.     I,     .. 

■S3' 

■542 

■433 

"4S> 

■S'9 

■456 

S4. 

Sept.  30,     „ 

"439 

■406 

■436 

■422 

*443 

■483 

■49a 

ss 

Oct.     30,     „ 

■403 

■369 

■346 

■36S 

•38s 

■370 

■296 

"175 

86 

Not.    19,     „ 

■a69 

■2B6 

■311 

■34< 

■366 

"315 

■3»5 

309 

!? 

D«.    >8,     .. 

■^47 

■319 

■387 

■126 

■1°3 

■357 

■335 

SS 

J»n.    V.  "86s. 

■364 

■348 

■384 

■424 

■3'4 

■3S8 

■390 

■415 

*9 

F«b.    ij.     ., 

■484 

■470 

■400 

■40S 

*5'3 

'53' 

S'S 

55° 

90 

M.r.   »7,     „ 

559 

■533 

■Si' 

■564 

■56" 

■476 

-414 

■485 

9' 

Apr.     IS.      .. 

■S63 

■556 

■509 

■441 

■513 

■S39 

■Sz6 

■ji. 

9' 

M"J    »4.     ,. 

Sii 

■493 

■492 

■53s 

■S59 

-58B 

■565 

"499 

93 

Ju-ie    zj,      ,. 

■543 

■ss» 

539 

■5'4 

■479 

■49s 

■47* 

■489 

94- 

July    ».     „ 

■530 

■504 

■491 

■473 

■542 

"553 

■539 

■567 

95 

■56B 

■509 

-529 

■502 

"SS7 

■548 

■500 

■520 

96 

s^.  '^  '.: 

■5*8 

■5'3 

-S.6 

•463 

•4S6 

■496 

"454 

97 

0«.     "s,     „ 

■413 

■443 

■409 

■3S7 

■376 

-440 

393 

■356 

98 

Mot.    18,     „ 

■303 

■346 

■310 

■29s 

■305 

■285 

■277 

■124 

99 

Dm.    iB,     „ 

■230 

■144 

■243 

■274 

■263 

■'34 

-317 

■376 

Jul     16,  1866. 

■3>9 

■308 

■3'S 

■33' 

•313 

■333 

?^] 

■426 

Feb.    I  J,     „ 

■399 

■346 

349 

'371 

■359 

■399 

Mm.   il,     „ 

■395 

■4'S 

■460 

-450 

■528 

■580 

■579 

•6.4 

103 

^,  i:  :: 

•6l8 

■569 

■490 

■396 

■437 

;498 

■,82 

■435 

10^ 

'J, 6 

■538 

■S°7 

-511 

■5'S 

■482 

'547 

10s 

Juno    II,     „ 

■606 

■560 

■45s 

■442 

■505 

-463 

■419 

106 

July   >».    ,. 

■498 

■S43 

■5'9 

■477 

■44s 

■438 

-48S 

.07 

Aug.     .0,      „ 

■503 

■473 

■427 

■449 

■489 

■479 

-4B0 

■452 

108 

Sept.     9.     ., 

■477 

■453 

-440 

■401 

■41B 

416 

■371 

log 

Got.      8.      ,. 

■471 

■445 

■36s 

"334 

■331 

'353 

Not.      7.     .. 

■44a 

■427 

■389 

■349 

■296 

■309 

■38B 

■314 

Dec      7.     .. 

■196 

•305 

■319 

■ng 

•289 

Jan.      6.  1867. 

■309 

:3  58 

'343 

•2B8 

•III 

-241 

■19+ 

113 

Feb.      *,     ,. 

■346 

■419 

■39s 

•356 

•311 

■358 

■397 

"4. 

M»r.     6,      „ 

Apr.      4,     „ 
M«J      4.     ., 

■400 
■446 

;395 

i 

*443 
■534 

■447 
■547 

•466 
■477 

'487 
'472 

496 
S'S 

116 

■s°i 

■385 

■400 

-S'4 

■443 

-384 

■503 

117 

June     1,     H 

■soi 

■468 

■396 

■469 

521 

■507 

-509 

■465 

iiS 

J-iy     ".    M 

■S08 

■S" 

■430 

■473 

■48. 

■500 

'455 

■4S7 

"9 

Julj    3>.     „ 

■504 

■486 

■470 

■5'9 

■547 

■583 

■55° 

■S2i 

Aug.    29.     .. 

■543 

■493 

■484 

'43' 

■453 

■485 

■410 

■401 

Sept.   V,     „ 

■4'4 

■41  > 

■187 

■34S 

■339 

-4r8 

■426 

■410 

Oct.      17,      ., 

■408 

■349 

■34' 

.98 

■309 

■36. 

■304 

■3'4 

"3 

Not.     16,      „ 

■35S 

■^7 

-212] 

■^v] 

""33 

■»37 

'M- 

Deo,     .6.      „ 

■J14 

-14s 

•231 

■HI 

■154] 

•266J 

■177 

■3»3 

"S 

J«u.    14.  .868. 

■36. 

■3'9 

■293 

■369 

■37S 

■348 

■3.8 

336 

iifi 

Feb.    >3.     „ 

■426 

■391 

■391 

■411 

■419 

■398 

■464 

■504 

Mar.   »4,     .- 

■5S6 

■538 

"545 

■iBS 

■640 

■646 

■626 

■550 

118 

Apr.    21.     .. 
M.J    11.     „ 

■S8o 

■636 

■5" 

■487 

•502 

S"? 

■489 

"9 

■495 

■SH 

•468 

■450 

■553 

■536 

■5>6 

"55^ 

130 

June   io,     „ 

■563 

'^'l 

■509 

S12 

■539 

■508 

■497 

■4S7 

"31 

July    ig,     „ 
Aug.    iS.     ,. 

■493 

■548 

■S'6 

■531 

■573 

■594 

■SH 

-616 

'3» 

671 

■60J 

■54S 

S" 

■480 

■512 

■530 

■4SB 

>33- 

Sept.    16,      „ 

■4S» 

■480 

■S3J 

■504 

■463 

■493 

■441 

■384 

ISTTJ 
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KUD- 

Lunation 

nJDg 

oommeDciag 

(0) 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

m 

Ho. 

new  moon. 

"J4- 

Oct.      15,  1868. 

■437 

■49! 

■474 

■49' 

39' 

■353 

■384 

■310 

'3S- 

Not.    .4.     .. 

■»9S 

'35' 

-384 

■353 

■»i3 

■239 

■258 

■176 

136. 

Deo.     14,     .. 

■140 

■113 

186 

■10s 

181 

■'97 

■»75 

'^V 

Jan.     13 

.869. 

-1S8 

■139 

■lis 

■ITj 

■317 

4 '7 

■49» 

ijg. 

Feb.      11 

■jOl 

'4 '7 

■400 

■411 

■399 

■3!' 

■511 

139- 

Mmt.    .3 

■5»7 

•467 

■+76 

■586 

■586 

■560 

■578 

'611 

140. 

'£,['. 

'666 

*59' 

■538 

"53= 

■ssi 

■609 

■584 

'616 

141. 

-6»3 

■S88 

■511 

■509 

"614 

■689 

'681 

141. 

June    10 

■601 

■56. 

■601 

■t53 

■713 

■684 

■655 

143. 

Julj       9 

■611 

■S93 

■6,9 

■643 

■679 

■661 

-6lS 

"«- 

Aug.       7 

■656 

"6qi 

■59' 

■6,9 

■646 

■635 

■593 

■668 

I4S- 

Sept.     6 

■667 

-6+0 

•611 

■!6i 

■!SO 

■565 

■496 

■5*9 

146. 

Oct.       i 

■575 

■511 

"477 

-4,6 

"44' 

■504 

496 

■475 

147. 

Nov.      3 

■4!9 

■443 

■475 

■391 

■359 

■378 

■304 

■2S8 

.48. 

Dee.       3 

■310 

■367 

■339 

■3" 

■114 

'ii8 

■245 

■290 

149- 

Jen.      1 

.870. 

■344 

■316 

■194 

■Z69 

■184 

■345 

■380 

■374 

IJO. 

J«n.     3, 

■414 

■475 

■s.g 

-488 

■46. 

■joo 

■483 

453 

15.. 

Ma».      1 

■S3! 

■S91 

■644 

■649 

■65, 

709 

■690 

■6s9 

IJI. 

Apr.       1 

*74> 

■704 

■Sii 

■77! 

■74' 

-Sm 

■790 

7S6 

'S3- 

Apr.    30 

■74S 

■665 

■714 

■753 

■761 

■692 

■718 

'54- 

■P' 

■691 

6.9 

■643 

■759 

■K06 

■7'i 

'75' 

'SS- 

3'    'g 

■840 

■745 

■709 

■826 

■813 

■851 

790 

■695 

.56. 

Julr    il 

-6J9 

■696 

■776 

■74! 

■711 

■799 

719 

-eSi 

'57- 

Aug.    z6 

739 

■766 

Vjo 

•713 

■710 

719 

■637 

■652 

158. 

Sept.   IS 

■6,4 

"S47 

■570 

■jg. 

■601 

S62 

159. 

Ort.     M, 

"47° 

■5B6 

■fin 

■571 

■509 

■S2I 

■590 

■559 

160. 

Not.    ii 

■4.8 

■375 

■1»5 

■335 

'341 

■390 

■36J 

'3"» 

161. 

Dec.    11 

■339 

"335 

■373 

361 

■367 

■360 

172 

■1S7 

161. 

1871. 

■371 

■359 

"378 

461 

■471 

■441 

■4'9 

■495 

163. 

Feb.     19 

■489 

■SS7 

•iSx 

-jgl 

■603 

'681 

■735 

711 

.64. 

M>r.    11 

■679 

-673 

■690 

■gii 

■a»3 

■797 

■758 

■  65. 

Apr.     19 

■819 

-Ssx 

■SS7 

■814 

"671 

■619 

■650 

■779 

166. 

Maj     ,9 

■6=0 

■jSj 

■793 

■8sj 

■773 

750 

167. 

June    iS 

■699 

■635 

■7.6 

■7S' 

■761 

■673 

■677 

"7l8 

(68. 

Jdj    >7 

■74B 

■634 

■5B9 

-767 

761 

721 

■737 

169. 

Aug.    .6 

■84. 

■819 

■797 

748 

■684 

713 

■663 

170. 

Sept.    ,4 

■679 

■67  S 

■49! 

■476 

•583 

■626 

-638 

■62J 

171. 

Oct.     14 

■615 

"559 

■4S9 

■504 

Sia 

■449 

■421 

tji. 

Not.     11 

■478 

"493 

432 

■419 

■396 

'333 

■3S9 

■414 

'73- 

Dm.      11 

■445 

■449 

-396 

-3.8 

-364 

■1!8 

412 

'74- 

Jsn.     10 

1871. 

■391 

♦3' 

■47i 

475 

■496 

;5°4 

484 

■478 

"75- 

Feb.      9 

■481 

•S08 

■484 

.446 

■47S 

4*7 

■JOl 

.76. 

M.r.     9 

-584 

•618 

■61 B 

■671 

■664 

■63* 

72B 

■741 

"77- 

Apr.      i 

/ay      7 

"713 

•704 

668 

■763 

731 

■62s 

■678 

I7il- 

■7  "9 

■679 

■67' 

■604 

-611 

■621 

■590 

-6>o 

179. 

June     6 

■713 

"753 

■671 

■691 

■759 

-671 

■678 

iSo. 

July      s 

•679 

"7+4 

'735 

■73' 

-684 

-fiog 

■S88 

■649 

181. 

Aug.      4 

■71B 

■719 

■684 

■615 

-646 

•611 

-639 

■68l 

181. 

Sept.       3 

■fii9 

■609 

"S68 

•560 

•608 

"609 

■S7' 

S6i 

.83. 

Oct.       1, 

591 

•608 

"5»4 

■466 

■418 

■4IJ 

481 

489 

.84. 

Not.      I 

•S"? 

"459 

■459 

■440 

■431 

432 

■391 

■391 

185. 

411 

"4°5 

"338 

•301 

"3>9 

"349 

.365 

'147 

186, 

Dec.    30 

"355 

4' 3 

■376 

"377 

4 '9 

411 

■386 

"459 

.87. 

Jan.    18 

■873- 

■447 

467 

476 

413 

407 

■446 

494 

■4S6 

t!8. 

Feb.    17 

■jio 

■571 

■531 

-jDo 

'597 

5«3 

■623 

71a 

189. 

H>r.    ig 

■' 

■706 

■6j8 

■693 

"795 

■791 

-694 

710 

719 
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Table  VI.  {continued). 


Bun- 

Lunation 

WBg 

commencing 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

No. 

new  moon. 

190. 

Apr.    26,  1873. 
May    26,     „ 

•733 

•599 

•568 

•547 

•548 

•575 

•516 

•559 

19X. 

•627 

6x6 

•560 

•519 

•547 

•568 

•593 

•585 

192. 

June  24,     „ 

•567 

•556 

•529 

•530 

•62s 

•628 

•5*4 

•561 

193. 

July    24,     „ 

•649 

•651 

•566 

'622 

•612 

•578 

•575 

•602 

194. 

Aug.    23,     „ 

•599 

•614 

•627 

•608 

606 

•539 

•520 

»95. 

Sept.  21,     ,» 

•570 

•57« 

•534 

•513 

•477 

•47« 

•4»4 

•393 

196. 

Oct.     2I»      ,t 

•465 

•4' 7 

•411 

•411 

•383 

•336 

.'385, 

•349 

197. 

Not.    20,     „ 

•3'5 

•375 

•323 

•236 

•223 

[•^43] 

1-263] 

•282 

8.  Making  use  of  the  whole  series  of  lunations  of  Table  YL  we  obtain 
the  following  results : — 

Phase  of  lunation...    (0)        (1)        (2)        (3)        (4)        (5)        (6)        (7) 

Value  of  range '5x9      '5x2      '499      '499      '507       '508     '499      '503       (A) 

a  series  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  double  period  with  maxima 
about  new  and  full  moon.  A  similar  result  has  been  obtained  for  Lisbon  \>j 
Senhor  Capello,  Director  of  the  observatory  there  Q  Annals  of  the  Obser- 
vatory,' 1876),  who  finds  that  the  declination-ranges,  or  rather  the  differ- 
ences of  the  declination  at  8  a.m.  and  at  2  f.m.,  obey  a  law  similar  to  that 
stated  above. 

It  may  likewise  be  remarked  (as  was  done  in  the  corresponding  dis- 
cussion of  temperate-ranges)  that  the  sum  of  the  four  left-hand  numbers 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  four  right-hand  numbers — the  former  being 
2-029,  while  the  latter  is  2-017. 


D.  Semiannual  Lunar  Variation. 

0.  If  we  now  make  use  of  the  lunations  corresponding  to  the  six 
months  of  which  the  middle  point  is  the  winter  solstice,  employing  for 
this  purpose  lunations  1-2,  9-15,  22-27,  34-39,  47-52,  59-64,  71-76, 
84-89,  96-101,  108-114,  121-126,  133-138,  146-151,  158-163, 
170-175,  183-188,  195-197  (in  all  97  lunations)  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing result:— 


Phase  of  lunation . . . 

Value   of  winter  1 
range J 


(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

•4'5 

•4»o 

•4'S 

*4o8 

•401 

•409 

•4«3 

•41 « 

(B) 


But  before  making  use  of  these  numbers  we  must  apply  to  them  a 
small  correction.  For  it  is  possible  that  the  sum  of  the  various  new- 
moon  observations  for  any  six  winter  months,  inasmuch  as  they  occur  at 
dates  preceding  those  of  the  corresponding  full-moon  observations,  or 
observations  for  other  phases,  may  be  affected  differently  from  the  latter 
by  the  annual  variation  indicated  in  Table  I.   A  correction  on  this  account 
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has  tlieieforo  been  obtained  from  Table  I.,  and  when  applied  to  (B)  we 
obtain  the  following  result : — 

Plww  oflmiation...        (0)       (1)       (2)       (3        (4)       (5)       (6)       (7) 

winter  xwge /     4'^      V*      ^^^      409      '402      -409      -41  x      -408    (C) 

Series  (C)  is  represented  in  Fig.  XI.  (p.  120). 

*10.  If  we  now  make  use  of  the  observations  corresponding  to  the  six 
montlis  grouped  around  the  summer  solstice  (100  in  all),  we  obtain  the 
fidlowing  results : — 

FbaM  of  lunation...     (0)        (1)        (2)       (3)        (4)        (5)       (6)        (7) 

^^SS^.!!!^!!!!}  *^*'   '^'    580  -587  -610    604  -582    591    (D) 

and  if  we  apply  to  this  a  residual  correction  analogous  to  that  applied  to 
(B),  we  obtain  as  follows : — 

Phi«oflmMfcion...      (0)       (1)       (2)       (3)       (4)       (5)        (0)        (7) 

^^'IS^'J!!^^        -^^^^      -^      -578      -586      -609      -604       584      -596      (E) 

In  series  (E)  we  have  well-marked  maxima  corresponding  to  new  ^nd 
to  fall  moon. 

E.   Variations  which  seem  to  depend  on  Planetary  Configurations, 

11.  From  art.  6  we  may  conclude  that  the  connexion  between  solar 
spotted  areas  and  decb'nation-ranges  is  an  intimate  one.  Now  Messrs. 
De  La  Bue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  in  a  paper  already  quoted  (Phil.  Trans. 
1870)y  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  spotted  area  of  the  sun's  surface 
exhibits  a  reference  to  the  chief  planetary  configurations.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  interest  to  ask  whether  declination-ranges  exhibit 
a  reference  of  the  same  kind*. 

In  order  to  reply  to  this  I  have  selected  those  configurations  which 
occur  most  frequently,  and  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  indicated  by  sixteen  years'  observations. 

These  are,  (a)  the  period  of  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  (/3)  the 
Bolar  period  of  Mercury,  (y)  the  period  of  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Jupiter. 

In  the  next  place,  three-monthly  values  for  every  week  have  been  con- 
structed after  the  manner  indicated  in  Table  III.  Now  inasmuch  as  the 
periods  of  the  three  configurations  already  alluded  to  are  not  very  far 
different  from  three  months,  we  may  imagine  that  these  three-monthly 
values  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from  any  inequality  depending  on  these 
periods.  The  differences  between  the  monthly  and  the  three-monthly 
values  will,  however,  exhibit  any  such  inequality  as  may  exist.    These 

*  Mr.  0.  Chambers,  of  the  Bombay  Obfleryatory,  has  disoutsed  the  question  as  to 
whether  certain  other  magnetic  elements  haye  a  reference  of  this  kind  (Phil.  Trana. 
1&I6,  p.  361). 

I2 
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differences,  slightly  equalized,  are  therefore  made  to  form  the  ordiaates 
of  a  curre  of  which  the  time  is  the  abscissa,  and  we  may  expect  to  derive 
from  such  a  curve  materials  for  determining  whether  there  be  any 
inequality  in  the  declination-range  due  to  such  configurations.  The 
method  employed  in  plotting  this  curve  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing example : — 

Table  VU. 


Date,  1858. 

Monthly 
yalue. 

Three- 
monthly 

Difference. 

Final  equalized 
difference,  plotted 

yalue. 

in  the  curye. 

Feb.    (3) 

1034 

..  983 

....    +45 

Mar.  (0) 

1022 

+43 

..  983 

....    +40 

»    (1) 

1025 

+42 

..   980 

....    +45 

»    (2) 

1025 

+  38 

..  974 

....    +32 

,.    (3) 

988 

+21 

..   961 

....    +  9 

April  (0) 

952 

+  2 

..  950 

....    -  4 

„    (1) 

940 

12.  With  regard  to  the  first  configuration  mentioned  (the  period  of 
conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mercury),  these  observations  embrace  39  periods 
in  all ;  and  summing  up  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  each 
30  degrees  of  angular  separation  for  the  various  39  periods,  precisely 
after  the  manner  employed  in  the  paper  on  Solar  Physics  already  referred 
to,  wo  obtain  the  following  result : — 

Table  VIII. — Venus  and  Mercury  together  (0°  denotes  conjunction). 


Between 

0       and      30 

+  193 

>i 

30 

60 

+  23 

j> 

60 

90 

-196 

i> 

90 

,       120 

-207 

»» 

120 

,       150 

-  93 

j> 

150 

,       180 

-  69 

*> 

180 

,       210 

-  43 

>» 

210 

,       240 

+  13 

»» 

240 

,      270 

+  2Q 

»> 

270 

,      300 

-  62 

»i 

300 

,      330 

-  49 

» 

330 

,      360 

119 

In  Figs.  in.  and  IV.  (p.  105)  the  sun-spot  and  the  declination-curve  for 

this  configuration  are  exhibited  together.    It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is 

j«ry  striking  likeness  between  the  two,  the  declination-curve,  however, 
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behind  the  other  in  point  of  time,  as  might  be  expected  from 
art.  6. 

13.  Next  with  regard  to  the  second  configuration  (the  solar  period  of 
Mercury),  the  results  are  so  decided  that  half  the  declination  observations 
are  sufficient  to  give  a  tolerably  good  value.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table : — 

Table  IX. — Period  of  Mercury  about  the  Sun  (in  all  65  sets : 

0°  denotes  Perihelion). 


Between 


First  half. 
+  217 

4-153 

-  3 

-  168 
-281 
-276 
-151 

-  5 
+  73 
4-114 
4-145 
+  181 

In  Figs.  V.  and  VI.  the  supposed  inequalities  due  to  this  period  are 
compared  together  for  spotted  solar  area  and  declination-rauge.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  latter  lags  visibly  behind  the  former  in  point  of 
time. 

14.  Let  us,  in  the  last  place,  consider  the  period  of  the  conjunction  of 
Jnpiter  and  Mercury.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preAdous  one,  the  inequality 
is  so  well  marked  that  the  observations  may  be  split  into  two  series ;  this 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table  : — 


»> 


>» 


>» 


99 


»> 


f> 


f> 


99 


99 


99 


99 


o 

0 

and 

O 

30 

30 

99 

60 

60 

» 

90 

90 

99 

120 

120 

99 

150 

150 

99 

180 

180 

99 

210 

210 

99 

240 

240 

99 

270 

270 

99 

300 

300 

99 

330 

330 

«« 

360 

Second  half. 

Whole  seriea. 

+  212 

+  429 

+  280 

+  433 

+  259 

+  256 

+  173 

+     5 

+     1 

-280 

-163 

-439 

-262 

-413 

-274 

-279 

-213 

-140 

-101 

+  13 

+  13 

+  158 

+  97 

+278 

Table  X.— - 

Period  of  ' 

Conjunction  of 

Mercury  and 

Jupiter 

(in 

all  63  sets 

:  0°  denotes  conjunction). 

o 

o 

First  half. 

Second  half. 

Whole  series. 

jtweei 

1       0 

and 

30 

+  198 

+  435 

+  633 

99 

30 

99 

60 

+  236 

+  523 

+  759 

99 

60 

99 

90 

+  225 

+  427 

+  652 

99 

90 

99 

120 

+  119 

+  209 

+328 

99 

120 

99 

150 

-   46 

-  73 

-119 

99 

150 

99 

180 

-185 

-319 

-504 

99 

180 

99 

210 

-251 

-427 

-678 

99 

210 

99 

240 

-230 

-447 

-677 

99 

240 

99 

270 

-157 

-391 

-548 

99 

270 

99 

300 

-  91 

-231 

-322 

99 

300 

99 

330 

0 

-  10 

-  10 

99 

330 

99 

360 

+  118 

+225 

+343 
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In  Pigs.  YII.  and  YUI.  the  supposed  inequalities  due  to  the  abore  period 
are  compared  together  for  solar  spotted  area  and  dedination-range.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  latter  lags  visibly  behind  the  former  in  point  of 
time. 

F.  Bemarks  on  the  supposed  relations  between  Solar  jotted  areas^ 
Declinatiorir-rangeSf  and  Temperature^anges. 

15.  A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  not  be  considered  unallowable 
if  the  object  be  not  so  much  to  introduce  a  final  theory  as  to  suggest  a 
working  hypothesis  which,  while  not  inconsistent  with  any  well-esta- 
blished fact,  may  perhaps  serve  to  direct  future  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  conclude,  as  the  result  of  the  comparison  of 
Eigs.  I.  and  II.,  that  the  connexion  between  spotted  areas  and  declination- 
ranges  is  of  an  intimate  nature,  the  smaller  inequalities  of  the  one  being 
reproduced  in  the  other  with  modifications. 

16.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  sunnspots  are  not 
the  chief  cause  of  magnetic  action.  Mr.  Broun,  in  a  recent  paper  "  On 
the  Decennial  Period  in  the  Bange  and  Disturbance  of  the  Diurnal  Oscil- 
lations of  the  Magnetic  Needle  and  in  Sun-spot  area''  (Trans.  Boy. 
Soc.  Edinb.  1876),  has  made  a  remark  similar  to  the  above,  founding  it  upon 
the  fact  that  sun-spots  appear  only  when  the  magnetic  action  exceeds  a 
given  value. 

17.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  probable  that  magnetic  activity  is  some- 
how caused  by  the  sun,  depending  perhaps  on  the  physical  state  of  his 
surface,  while  sun-spots  give  us  only  a  rough  mode  of  estimating  this 
physical  state,  just  as  rainfall  might  in  estimating  the  climate  of  a  place. 
For  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  magnetic  range  bears 
all  the  appearances  of  being  due  to  an  influence  emanating  from  our 
luminary.  For  just  as  the  maxima  of  yearly  and  daily  temperature  lag 
behind  the  corresponding  maxima  of  solar  heat  influence,  so  do  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  declination-range  lag  behind  the  corresponding  maxima 
and  minima  in  the  solar  curve,  while  the  same  lagging  behind  appears  in 
the  curves,  denoting  the  supposed  influence  of  the  planets  on  the  state  of 
the  solar  surface  and  (through  it  ?)  on  the  magnetic  range. 

18.  Again,  we  may  probably  imagine  that  sun-spots  give  us  a  roughly 
true  indication  of  solar  activity ;  for  if  this  were  not  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  striking  likeness  between  the  sun-spot  plane- 
tary curves  and  the  declination-range  planetary  curves.  That  the  sun-« 
spots  afford  but  a  rough  indication  of  the  physical  state  of  the  sun  will  of 
course  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  influential  both  in  meteo- 
rology and  magnetism  when  there  are  no  spots ;  and  the  same  conclusion 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  planetary  inequalities  appear 
to  be  more  pronounced  when  derived  from  declination-ranges  than  when 
derived  from  sun-spots. 

19.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  more  than  this;  there 
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appeftrs  to  be  in  the  march  of  the  declination-range  from  year  to  year 
(Fig.  II.)  traces  of  a  force  which  prevents  this  range  from  being  strictly 
comparable  with  that  of  sun-spots.  It  mtIII  be  seen  that  after  the  date  of 
peculiarity  a  (Figs.  I.  and  11.)  the  sun-spot  cun-e  marches  rapidly  up,  while 
the  dedination-range  curve  does  not  so  mount ;  also,  after  the  maximum  5, 
the  aun-spot  curve  falls  more  rapidly  than  the  declination-curve.  Similar 
remarks  will  apply  to  other  points  ;  in  fine  we  have  grounds  for  supposing 
the  declination-range  to  be  acted  upon  by  some  other  influence  than  one 
so  represented  by  sun-spots  as  to  follow  their  increase  and  diminution. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Broun,  in  a  series  of  interesting  investigations,  has  indicated 
the  probability  that  there  is  an  influence  of  this  nature  ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  the  Results  of  this  paper  are  at  least  consistent  with  such  an 
hypothesis. 

20.  I  would  next  remark  that  the  hypothesis  asserting  a  connexion  of 
some  kind  between  magnetical  and  meteorological  phenomena  appears  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  results  of  this  paper*. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  Figs.  XL,  XII.  (p.  120),  that  there  is  a  striking 
likeness  between  the  winter  lunar  variation  for  the  declination  and 
temperature  ranges.  There  is  also  a  likeness  between  the  summer  lunar 
variation  for  these  two  elements,  not  so  striking  to  the  eye,  but  which 
will  nevertheless  be  seen  from  the  follov^ing  comparison : — 

Phase  of  lunation...  (0)       (1)       (2)       (3)        (4)       (5)       (6)       (7) 

Summer  lunar  Yaria- 1 

tion   temperature-  V  16-96     ly'oi     17*23     17*22     iy'^$    17*15     17*24    17*27 
range  J 

Summer  lunar  varia- 1 
tioQ    declination-  V    *62o      '600      '578      '586      *6o9      *6o4      '584      '596 
range  J 

Both  of  these,  the  first  imperfectly  and  the  latter  fully,  exhibit  maxima 
at  or  near  new  and  full  moon.  Again,  while  on  the  whole  there  is  a  like- 
ness between  the  curves  representing  the  annual  variation  for  these  two 
elements,  yet  there  is  also  a  dissimilarity,  inasmuch  as  the  declination- 
curve  (Fig.  IX.)  has  apparently  a  strong  reference  to  the  equinoxes,  which 
is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  temperature-curve.  But  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  there  be  a  connexion  between  magnetism  and  meteorology, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  of  such  a  nature  that  all  the  meteorological  pecu- 
liarities of  a  place  are  reproduced  in  its  magnetic  phenomena,  for  all 
observation  is  against  a  connexion  of  this  description.  Indeed  any  hypo- 
thesis of  a  connexion  between  these  two  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  facts,  assume  that  the  magnet  averages  things  so  as  to  be  free,  in  a 
great  measure  if  not  completely,  from  local  peculiarities. 

*  Mr.  Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  subject  in 
a  paper  "  On  a  Diurnal  Inequality  in  the  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind,"  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  daily  changes  of  magnetic  declination.  See  Memoin  of  the 
Lit.  and  PhiL  Society  of  Manchesterj  vol.  iv.  aer.  3,  p.  210. 
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The  results  of  this  paper  appear  to  be  coiiBist«iit  with  such  an  hypo- 
thesis  wben  so  modified. 


21.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  various  reasons  which  induce  us 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  connexion  between  the  meteorology  of  the 
earth  and  the  physical  state  of  the  sun's  surface.  I  may,  however,  refer  to  a 
paper  "  On  the  Daily  Bsnge  of  Atmospheric  Temperature  at  the  Kew  Ob- 
Berv8tory"(Proc.Eoy.Soc.l877,vol.ixv.  p. 680), in  which  it  was  shown 
thatatKew  the  temperature-Tange  is  somewhat  higher  at  times  of  maximum 
than  at  times  of  minimum  sun-spots.  If,  however,  we  plot  as  a  curve  this 
temperature-range,  it  la  neither  like  Fig.  I.  nor  Fig.  II.,  or  at  least  not  so 
like  as  to  suggest  any  matted  relation  to  the  eye.  (This  curve  is  not  given 
in  this  paper.)  But  on  examining  its  most  prominent  points,  I  find  that 
not  a  few  of  these  agree  both  in  direction  and  in  time  with  similar  pecu- 
liarities in  the  magnetic  curve.  Thus  there  is  a  vrell'marked  prominence 
in  the  temperature-range  curve  corresponding  to  about  the  end  of  May 
1861;  DOW  there  isaprominence  in  the  magnetic  curve  at  about  the  same 
date.  Again,  there  is  a  depression  in  both  curves  corresponding  to  about 
the  end  of  May  1862.  Again,  there  is  a  well-narked  depression  In  the 
temperature-curve  corresponding  to  the  end  of  April  1866,  while  in  the 
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dedination-earYe  there  is  a  well-marked  depression  perhaps  a  month  later. 
Elnalljy  there  is  a  depression  in  the  temperature-curve  corresponding  to 
the  bcgimuDg  of  July  1867,  and  one  in  the  declination-curve  correspoud- 
iqg  to  the  middle  of  August.  I  have  not  heen  able  to  notice  any  marked 
eainadBiioe  between  the  temperature-range  and  the  sun-spot  curves. 

mthont  attempting  to  decide  the  question,  it  appears  that  there  is  at 
leeefc  ■ome  preliminary  evidence  in  favour  of  an  alliance  between  the 
three  pheaOMmieiia,  solar  spotted  area,  terrestrial  meteorology,  and  terres- 
trial magDetiem,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  variations  of  the  former  precede 
tiioee  of  the  other  two  in  point  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
qnaetiaii  ol  much  importance ;  for  if  there  be  a  connexion  of  this  nature, 
ODoe  its  Iftwi  are  known,  it  may  become  possible  to  foresee  the  character 
of  impending  meteorological  changes.  These  points,  however,  can  only 
he  detemdned  by  further  investigations. 

I  deme,  before  concluding,  to  thank  Mr.  Wm.  Dodgson,  who  has  given 
me  Braoh  aaiiBtaBoe  iu  the  calculations  and  diagrams  of  this  paper. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  Becess,  to  Thursday, 
AprilU. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "On  certain  Molecular  Changes  which  occnir  in  Iron  and 
Steel  during  the  separate  acts  of  Heating  and  Cooling.''  By 
Professor  Nobris,  M.D.,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 
Communicated  by  O.  Oorb,  F.B.S.  Beceived  August  16, 
1876. 

(Abstract.) 

In  the  course  of  certain  researches  in  Physiological  Phjsics,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  paper  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged,  it  became 
neoessarj,  with  a  view  to  learn  bow  far  it  bore  upon  the  subject  in  hand, 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  fact  which  was  observed  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Gore,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
January  28th,  1869,  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Momentary  Molecular  Change 
in  Iron  Wire."  In  this  communication  it  was  shown  that  if  a  strained 
iron  wire  were  heated  to  redness  by  a  voltaic  current  or  other  means, 
on  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  contraction  of  cooling  was  at  a  certain 
point,  and  for  a  limited  period,  arrested  by  an  action  of  elongation. 

••  With  wires  of  iron  0-65  miUim.  thick  (No.  23)  and  21-6  centims. 
long,  strained  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces  or  more,  and  heated  to  full  red- 
ness, the  phenomenon  was  clearly  developed.  For  example,  the  needle 
of  the  instrument  went  with  regularity  to  18*5  of  index-plate ;  the  cur- 
rent was  then  stopped ;  the  needle  instantly  retreated  to  17'75,  then  as 
quickly  advanced  to  19*75,  and  then  went  slowly  and  regularly  back,  but 
not  to  zero.  After  shutting  off  the  source  of  heat,  the  wire  contracted 
0*75  millim.,  and  then  expanded  2  millims. ;  so  that  it  returned  1*25  millim. 

VOL.  XXVI.  1L 
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bejond  the  original  point  of  heating,  and  then  resumed  its  course  towards 
zero,  which  it  failed  to  reach.  The  length  of  the  kick,  plus  the  amount 
of  stretch,  occasioned  during  the  occurrence  by  the  strain  was  therefore 
2  millims.  If  the  temperature  of  the  wire  was  not  suffidentlj  high,  or 
the  strain  upon  the  wire  not  enough,  the  needle  went  directly  back  with- 
out exhibiting  the  momentary  forward  movement.  The  temperature  and 
strain  required  to  be  sufficient  to  actually  stretch  the  wire  somewhat  at 
the  higher  temperature.  A  higher  temperature  with  a  less  degree  of 
strain,  or  a  greater  degree  of  strain  with  a  somewhat  lower  temperature, 
did  not  develop  the  phenomenon.  The  wire  was  found  to  be  permanently 
elongated  on  cooling.'' 

Mr.  Gk)re  further  observes : — "  The  molecular  change  evidently  includes 
a  diminution  of  cohesion  at  a  particular  temperature  during  the  process 
of  cooling ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  same  temperature 
during  the  heating-process  no  such  loss  of  cohesion  (nor  any  increase  of 
cohesion)  takes  place;  a  certain  temperature  and  strain  are  therefore 
not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  it ;  the  condition  of  cooling  must  also  be 
included.  The  phenomena  which  occur  during  cooling  are  not  the  exact 
converse  of  those  which  take  place  during  heating." 

The  subject  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin, 
who,  in  a  paper  to  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine '  in  1873  (vol.  xlvi.  p.  472), 
showed,  by  the  use  of  the  mirror,  that  during  the  heating  of  the  wire  a 
converse  action  to  that  which  takes  place  during  cooling  occurs.  He 
says : — '*  During  the  heating  of  the  wire  a  slight  and  momentary  retrogres- 
sion of  the  beam  was  noticed  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the 
powerful  jerk  that  occurred  on  cooling. 

*^  The  temperature  at  which  the  momentary  jerk  occurs  seems  to  be 
lower  in  thick  wires  than  in  thin  ones.  The  momentary  retraetum^  as 
closely  as  can  be  judged,  takes  place  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the 
elongation  takes  place  on  cooling.  Beleasing  the  tension  of  the  spring, 
the  forward  motion  on  cooling  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  lessened, 
whilst  the  jerk  back  is  scarcely  affected.  Increasing  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  the  forward  jerk  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  backward 
jerk  diminishes  and  can  be  made  to  disappear.  Without  the  spring,  an 
iron  wire  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  undergo  a  momentary  con- 
traction during  heating,  and  a  momentary  and  more  palpable  elongation 
during  cooling. 

''  All  kinds  of  iron  do  not  exhibit  this  behaviour ;  and  some  show  it  in 
a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  change 
in  certain  specimens  of  good  soft  iron  wire  ;  but  in  hard  iron  wire,  and 
notably  in  steel  wire,  it  is  very  apparent. 

"  The  wire,  moreover,  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature 
before  the  jerk  is  seen  on  cooling.  I  have  not  observed  the  momentary 
elongation  on  cooling  when  the  wire  has  only  been  heated  to  a  point  just 
beyond  that  at  which  it  would  otherwise  occur. 
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*^  Daring  the  cooling  of  the  wire  it  was  found  that  just  as  it  reached 
a  very  dull  red  heat,  a  sudden  accession  of  temperature  occurred,  so  that 
it  glowed  once  more  \vith  a  bright  red  heat.  It  was  found  that  the 
reheating  of  the  wire  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  momentary  elon- 
gation." 

In  studjTing  these  phenomena  it  seemed,  in  the  first  place,  desirable  to 
eonstract  apparatus  of  much  greater  delicacy  and  heating-power  than  that 
used  by  either  of  the  previous  observers,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  shorten- 
ing during  heating  could  be  shown  with  the  same  facility  as  the  elonga- 
tion daring  cooling.  This  has  been  achieved  by  means  of  the  instrument 
a  sketch  of  which  is  given  with  the  Charts.  The  main  idea  has  been  tp 
eonstract  an  apparatus  which  would  exhibit  the  phenomena  readily  with- 
out the  use  of  mirrors  or  batteries,  and  that  would  admit  of  experiments 
being  performed  either  with  or  without  strain.  This  latter  has  been 
accomplished  by  placing  the  wire  vertically,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  droop- 
ing when  heated.  With  apparatus  thus  constructed,  we  found  no  diffi- 
colty  in.  displaying  the  phenomena  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
heating-kick  not  unfrequently  being  three  or  four  centimetres  in  length, 
and  the  cooling-kick  sometimes  as  much  as  13  centimetres. 

It  IB  necessary  to  state  in  limine  that  strain  plays  no  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  the  kicks  or  jerks.  Its  only  effect  is  to 
cause  a  very  small  influence  in  the  cooling  (which  might  have  been  over- 
looked with  certain  kinds  of  apparatus)  to  be  observed.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  wire  has  a  tendency  to  expand,  the  presence  of  weight  or 
tension,  by  assisting  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  apparatus,  would 
favour  the  exhibition  of  the  act ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  ope- 
rate in  an  opposite  manner  when  the  tendency  was  to  contract,  as  in  the 
heating ;  and  therefore,  although  it  would  favour  the  cooling,  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  heating-kick. 

Strain,  therefore,  being  unessential  to  the  phenomenon,  and,  by  the  intro- 
daction  of  false  quantities,  prejudicial  to  the  quantitative  comparison  of 
the  seyeral  effects,  it  has  been  carefully  avoided  in  these  experiments,  suf- 
ficient weight  alone  being  used  to  keep  the  thread  tense  upon  the  pulley, 
and  never  in  any  case  to  elongate  the  particular  wire  under  use,  even 
when  maintained  for  some  time  at  its  highest  temperature. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  for  no  sooner 
do  we  enter  upon  this  research  \vith.  more  delicate  and  reliable  apparatus, 
than  we  find  that  the  kicks  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
called  upon  to  observe  and  explain.  We  ascertain  at  the  very  outset  that 
iron  and  steel  wire  presents  itself  to  our  examination  under  very  different 
conditions,  which  demand  a  rigid  analysis.  Thus,  apart  from  its  inherent 
quality,  it  may  come  to  us  for  experiment : — 
(a)  In  its  usual  commercial  state. 

(h)  After  having  been  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  annealing, 
(c)  In  various  degrees  of  induced  hardness. 

Y.1 
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It  is  proposed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  phenomena  presented 
\tj  the  ordinary  steel  wire  of  commerce,  when  Jir^  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  heat.  During  the  heating  of  such  wires,  we  notice  that  a 
first  kick  occurs  at  a  point  varying  on  the  scale  from  29°  to  33^,  and  that 
the  wire  subsequently  proceeds  to  a  high  expansion,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented on  the  scale  by  the  figures  66°,  52^°,  55°,  50 j",  and  so  ftniji, 
Mcording  to  the  quality  and  state  of  the  wire.  In  the  act  of  cooling  a 
ki<&  commences  at  points  varying  from  31^°  to  22°,  and  terminates  at 
points  Tarying  from  33°  to  28°,  when  the  finger  proceeds  on  towards  lero, 
\s^  itwaTi(Mff  ftdU  thortof  reatking  it  by  amoitntt  varying  from  j°  (o6^° 
(eentim€trtt).     [Vidt  fig.  1.] 


In  the  next  experiment  with  these  wires  a  much  alt«red  state  of  thinga 
is  found  to  obtain.  Thus  the  first  kick  is  lowered  a  little  in  position, 
increased  in  range ;  the  expansion  of  the  wire  is  materially  diminished, 
being  now  represented  by  such  figures  as  BSJ",  43^°,  45i°,  50J°,  Ac.  re- 
spectavely.  In  the  cooling  the  second  kick  is  separated  mora  from  the 
fait,  being  put  back  in  the  direction  of  lero.    It  will  aUo  be  seen  that  ia 
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cooKng  the  finger  passes  beyond  zerOy  indicating  now  that  the  wire  is 
jptTWMnmUy  thortenedy  whereas  in  the  primary  heating  it  was  permanently 

A  comparison  of  these  two  series  of  experiments  will  show  us  that, 
during  the  heating  of  these  wires,  there  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  a 
whole  series  of  phenomena,  some  of  which,  although  different  in  naturei 
Are  alike  as  to  result,  while  others  are  different  both  as  to  nature  and 
letult.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  expansion,  which  we 
will  dengnate  the  "  dynamical  expansion."  In  the  primary  heatiug  an 
amount  of  expansion  will  be  seen  to  occur  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
dynamical  contraction  of  cooling.  The  secondary  heatings  reveal  to  us 
tbe  existence  of  a  contraction,  which  is  also  excited  during  the  heating^ 
and  Am  action  of  which  is  to  limit  the  dynamical  expansion  previously 
gefatyed  to.  That  it  ma»le$  a  portion  of  the  dynamical  expansion  is  ren- 
dared  obrioos  by  the  fact  that,  in  cooling,  the  finger  moves  beyond  zero, 
dbowing  that  the  wire  has  contracted  more  in  cooling  than  it  expanded  in 
heatjng. 

Jjk  addition  to  this,  we  have  also  the  phenomena  of  the  kicks  them- 
■dT68 ;  and  these  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  temporary  contrac- 
tioii  aad  expansion. 

Dwrimg  the  heating  of  a  wire,  when  in  its  commercial  state,  there  is  one 
ezpansive  and  two  contractive  tendencies  exerting  their  powers  at  one  and 
tlie  nme  time ;  and  conversely,  in  the  a>ct  of  cooling ,  there  is  one  contrac- 
tife  and  two  expansive  influences  at  work,  viz. : — ordinary  cooling  con- 
tmotion;  an  expansion  which  is  the  opposite  of*  the  temporary  contraction 
of  beating — ihe  eooling-Icick ;  and  an  expansion  which  is  the  opposite  in 
natiurBy  bat  not  necessarily  in  amount,  of  the  contraction  of  heating — 
cryataUine  expansion.  In  every  case  the  interpretation  of  the  general 
reanlt  depends  upon  the  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
intending  forces  have  modified  each  other's  effects.  Thus  during  the 
beating  we  have  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  contraction,  assisting  each 
other  to  oppose  the  dynamical  expansion.  In  cooling,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  two  expansions,  one  of  which  is  temporary  and  the  other  perma- 
nent, opposing  the  dynamical  contraction  of  cooling. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  carefully  define  the  nature  of  these  respective 
infinences,  and  the  terms  which  will  be  used  to  distinguish  them  in  this 
research. 

I.  Dynamical  Expansion, — This  term  will  be  used  to  distinguish  the 
ordinary  dilatation  produced  in  bodies  generally,  by  raising  them  from  a 
given  temperature  to  a  higher  one,  and  which  is  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  contraction  when  the  original  temperature  is  regained.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  this  kind  of  contraction  '*  the  dynamical  contraction." 

II.  Contraction  of  Heating, — In  the  diagrams  representing  second 
heatings  [vide  fig.  2]  we  get  the  first  inkling  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tractive or  shortening  influence  excited  by  heat  simultaneously  with  the 
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expansion.  In  the  diagrams  of  annealed  and  hardened  wire  [vide  figs. 
3, 4, 5]  this  influence  becomes  more  obvious  still.  In  these  cases  it  is 
seen  to  greatly  mcisJc  the  dynamical  expansion.  This  kind  of  contraction 
may  be  also  displayed  by  protracted  heating  of  the  wire,  when  it  exhibits 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  expansion  as  a  slow,  continuous  contraction  of 
considerable  extent  [vide  ^g,  5]. 

III.  Temporary  Contraction. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  cooling 
influence  which  is  excited  in  the  wire  during  heating,  and  which,  at  a 
certain  point,  balances  the  expansion ;  for  heat  being  rendered  latent  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  being  absorbed,  produces  a  stop  (which  indicates 
that  the  expansion  is  arrested  and  balanced)  or  a  kick  (which  implies  an 
absolute  cooling  of  the  wire  from  excess  of  latency).  The  diminution  of 
the  rate  of  expansion,  or  the  actual  shortening  produced  by  this  kind  of 
contraction,  is  of  a  temporary  character,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  heat-contraction  which  it  accompanies. 

These,  then,  are  the  phenomena  of  heating : — 

(1)  Dynamical  expansion ; 

(2)  Permanent  or  heat  contraction ; 

(3)  Temporary  contraction  (heating-kicks)  ; 

(4)  Stretching;  and 

(5)  The  influence  of  oxide. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  influences  are  present  during  the 
cooling:-^ 

I.  Dynamical  Contntction, — The  opposite  of  dynamical  expansion. 
II.  Permanent  Expansion  of  cooling.' — (Crystalline  expansion.) 
ITT.  Temporary  Expansion, — The  thermal  expansion  due  to  the  reglow- 
ing  of  the  wire  during  cooling.     This  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  stops 
and  kicks  which  occur  in  cooling.     It  is  evanescent  as  an  opposing  force, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  permanent  or  crystalline  expansion 
of  cooling,  of  which  it  is  simply  the  effect. 
We  have,  then,  in  cooling : — 

(1)  Dynamical  contraction ; 

(2)  Permanent  expansion  of  cooling ; 

(3)  Temporary  expansion  (cooling-kicks);  and  to  these  may  be 

added 

(4)  Influence  of  oxide. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  these  various  conditions  has  led  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  nature  of  hardening,  softening,  tempering,  annealing,  Ac 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  further  shown  that  numerical  values  may  be 
assigned  to  these  states. 

In  brief,  the  research  establishes  : — 

1.  The  existence  in  steel,  and  in  iron  containing  yr^<j  carbon,  of  a  con- 
traction or  shortening  which  is  excited  by  heat,  and  which  proceeds  simul<^ 
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taneouslj  with  the  dynamical  expansion  and  masks  its  true  amount.  This 
18  divisible  into  high  and  low  temperature  contraction.  [Compare  figs. 
4&5.] 

2.  The  presence  of  a  cooling  expansion  or  crystallization,  which 
comes  in  during  the  dynamical  contraction  and  masks  it«  true  amount. 

3.  These  effects,  due  to  crystallization  and  decrystallization,  are  the 
causes  of  the  so-called  kicks,  or  temporary  contractions  and  expansions, 
which  occur  during  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  steel. 

4.  That  the  low-temperature  contraction  and  cooling  expansion  are  due 
to  decrystallization  and  crystallization  which  occur  during  the  acts  of 
heating  and  cooling,  while  the  kicks  themselves  are  simply  the  thermal 
e£Eects  associated  with  these  changes,  and  are  proportionate  to  their 
extent. 

5.  That  protracted  annealing  (that  is,  extremely  slow  cooling)  brings 
about  molecular  separation  of  the  carbon  and  iron ;  and  steel  in  such  a 
state  contracts  greatly  when  high  temperatures  are  reached,  producing 
tiie  contraction  returns  seen  at  the  end  of  the  heating,  and  which  are  due 
to  the  condensation  produced  by  the  recombination  of  the  carbon  and 
iron.  Steels  in  this  state  are  less  susceptible  to  cooling-expansion 
(crystalliEation),  and  therefore  to  low-temperature  contraction  on  sub- 
sequent heating.     [  Vide  fig.  5.] 

EXPLANATIO^'  OF  THE  WOODCUT. 

Fig.  1.  Oommeroial  steel  wire.    First  heating. 

Fig.  2.  Do.        do.  Second  heating. 

Fig.  3.  Aiivhardened  wire. 

Fig.  4.  Water-hardened  wire. 

Fig,  5.  A""^^«^  steel  wire.    High-temperature  oontraotion.    Contraotion  retums. 

N.B. — In  each  figure  the  upper  curve  refers  to  the  heating-,  the  lower  to  the 
cooling-effect. 


II.  "  On  the  Rapidity  of  Growth  and  Variability  of  some  Madre- 
POBARIA  on  an  Atlantic  Cable^  with  remarks  upon  the  rate  of 
accumulation  of  Foraminiferal  Deposits.^'  By  Prof.  P.  Maetin 
Duncan,  P.R.S.,  Pres.  Geol.  Soc.    Received  March  15,  1877. 

A  telegraph-cable  was  laid  off  the  north-west  of  Spain  in  1870,  and  a 
portion  of  it  was  recovered  in  1876,  in  long.  9°  4'  W.  and  lat.  44°  6'  N. 
The  depth  from  which  the  recovered  portion  came  was  from  522  to  550 
fathoms ;  the  ground  was  conglomeratic,  and  there  was  a  deposit  there 
of  sticky  foraminiferal  mud.  Much  coral  growth  had  occurred  on  the 
cable,  and  when  it  was  fished  up  some  living  and  dead  forms,  together  with 
Echini^  Pectens,  and  mud,  came  up  from  off  the  surrounding  sea-floor. 

The  growth  on  the  cable  consisted  of  numerous  individoals  of  Demo- 
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jphyUum  Crista^OalU  of  different  siases  and  of  many  bush-shaped  coralla 
of  LophoMia  prolifera,  yar.  gracilis ;  there  were  also  small  masses  of 
Solenosmilia  variabilis  (nobis),  a  new  Amphihelia,  and  a  specimen  of 
Caryophyllia  cylindracea  (Beuss),  which  were  not  attached,  but  which 
must  have  been  fixed  close  by  to  stones. 

As  the  date  of  the  sinking  of  the  cable  was  known,  and  as  six  years  had 
elapsed,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  coral 
on  it,  and  also  to  come  to  some  more  or  less  satisfactory  conclusions  re- 
garding the  rate  of  the  deposit  of  the  foraminiferal  ooze  in  that  situation. 
Moreover  a  glance  at  the  numerous  specimens  showed  that  they  presented 
variations  and  abnormalities  of  structure  well  worthy  of  examination,  and 
which  might  relate  to  the  inadvisability  of  retaining  some  of  the  specific 
and  generic  determinations  in  the  ancient  and  recent  coral  faunas. 

The  height  of  the  tallest*  Desmophyllum  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
cable,  to  which  its  base  is  strongly  adherent,  is  If  inch.  It  is  a  fine  and 
well-grown  individual,  being  1^  inch  in  its  calicular  length,  and  its  hard 
part  weighs  \  oz.  There  are  no  indications  of  ooze  having  covered  the 
base,  and  the  granulation  of  the  basal  surface  is  perfect  and  free  from 
any  evidence  of  erosion. 

The  smallest  specimen  found  on  the  cable  has  its  calicular  edge  rather 
on  one  side  and  oblique,  and  it  is  -|^  of  an  inch  above  the  attached  base. 
It  shows  no  trace  of  ooze ;  the  other  specimens,  intermediate  in  size, 
usually  present  an  excessively  broad  base  below  the  peduncle,  and  in  some 
it  extends  for  nearly  ^  inch  on  all  sides.  It  consists  of  a  layer  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  granular  above  and  attached  below  to  the  outer  coating  of 
the  cable. 

Stunted  bush-shaped  masses  of  Lophohelia  adhered  by  broad  bases  to 
the  cable,  and  extended  along  it  for  many  inches.  The  corallites  com- 
posing the  masses  were  crowded  together  to  the  height  of  an  inch  from 
the  cable,  and  a  few  reached  upwards  about  J  of  an  inch  above  the 
rest.  Some  had  grown  up  obliquely,  and  others  had  their  calices  turned 
downwards,  so  that  their  margins  were  not  ^^  of  an  inch  from  the  cable. 
Gdiey  must  have  always  been  above  the  ooze. 

Gemmation  appears  to  have  occurred  four  times  in  the  tallest  corallites, 
commencing  on  the  parent  when  it  attained  a  certain  size ;  probably  the 
parent  growth  occupied  one  year;  and  there  were  four  consecutive  yearly 
buddings. 

IVom  these  details  it  may  be  gleaned  that  the  upward  and  general  rate  of 
coral  growth  at  550  fathoms  is  rapid  in  relation  to  that  noticed  in  Europe 
in  the  same  family  in  shallower  water.  In  height  the  growth  amounts  to 
a  minimum  of  0*29  inch  in  the  year,  and  in  mass  it  is  very  considerable. 

The  amount  of  sedimentary  deposit,  consisting  of  the  tests  of  Forami- 
nifera,  sponge-spicules,  and  minute  particles  of  siliceous  minerals,  has  been 

*  ThibDeamiophyUa  and  Lophohelia  are  essentially  oceanic  deep-sea  corals ;  they  have 
none  of  the  exotheoa  which  distinguishes  the  rapidly  growing  littoral  reef-building  forms 
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iziappieciable  on  the  cable  during  six  years.  A  few  Foraminifera  in 
ersTioes  in  the  bases  of  a  few  specimens  are  the  only  signs  of  its  presence. 
Bat  that  there  was  plenty  of  sticky  ooze  close  by  is  evident ;  for  some 
was  brought  up  by  the  apparatus,  and  it  had  got  into  parts  of  the  calices 
of  some  of  the  living  corals.  Moreover  a  mass  of  couglomerate  which 
was  brought  up,  and  which  consisted  of  water-worn  gneiss  boulders  ce- 
mented together,  had  some  of  the  mud  entangled  in  it ;  and  most  of  the 
calices  of  the  dead  corals  which  were  brought  up  at  the  same  time,  but 
which  were  not  attached  to  the  cable,  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fo- 
raminiferal  and  siliceous  matter. 

It  is  possible  that  the  motion  of  the  tentacles  and  of  the  cilia  of  the 
conds  prevented  the  accumulation  of  sediment  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  tall  peduncles  of  some  of  the  Desmophylla  would  place  their 
calices  far  out  of  the  way  of  matter  collecting  on  the  base.  Moreover 
the  part  of  the  cable  on  which  the  coral  grew  may  have  been  laid  on 
masses  of  stone  above  the  level  of  the  deposit.  But  the  facts  that  the 
calices  of  the  living  Amphihelia  brought  up,  and  which  was  not  growing 
on  the  cable,  contained  no  deposit,  and  that  the  dead  Solenosmilia  and  a 
short  Caryophylliaj  neighbours  to  the  form  just  noticed,  had  very  small 
amounts  in  their  calices,  which  had  long  been  dead,  and  had  been  worn 
by  Achlya  penetrans  and  some  Spongida,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
disprove  a  rapid  rate  of  accumulation.  The  presence  of  some  most  fra- 
gile outgrowths  from  the  Lophohelian  corals  which  supported  and  partly 
enclosed  the  stems  of  some  Hydroida  contraindicate  the  existence  of 
a  current  sufficient  to  move  sticky  ooze. 

It  may  be  considered,  then,  that  the  deposit  of  minute  sedimentary 
matter  and  of  pelagic  Eoraminifera  is  excessively  slow  in  its  rate  of  accu- 
mulation at  550  fathoms  on  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  floor,  and  that  it  is 
very  much  slower  than  the  contemporaneous  coral  growth. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  deep-sea  corals  of  the  true  Olobi' 
gerina-ooze  area  will  afford  a  corresponding  observation ;  and  we  may 
assume  that  in  the  White  and  Eed  Chalks  of  England  the  Madreporam 
grew  vastly  more  quickly  than  the  deposit  accumulated  which  subsequently 
environed  and  overwhelmed  them.  One  of  Lonsdale's  discoveries  was 
that  of  an  AmphthelianAooking  mass  from  the  Chalk  of  Gravesend*;  its 
balk  was  considerable,  and  yet  many  of  the  calices  were  close  to  the  base, 
and  they  were  those  of  young  buds.  Again,  in  the  Bed  Chalk  the  corals 
are  often  widely  open  and  short  and  were  probably  very  slow  growers. 
All  these  considerations  tend  to  the  impression  that  the  chalk  of  old, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  nature,  accumulated  extremely  slowly. 

The  variability  of  the  specimens  of  Desmophyllum  Crista-Galli  which 
were  found  on  the  cable  is  very  great ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  permit  of  a  specific  distinction  being  made  according  to  the  strict 
elassificatory  rules.     Doubtless  had  the  specimens  been  separated,  and 

*  Suppl.  (o  Brit.  FoflB.  Ooralt,  Oretaeeous,  Palftont.  Soo.    By  P.  li.  B^cnnvck. 
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had  thej  been  assumed  to  have  come  from  different  localities,  new  species 
would  have  been  made  of  them. 

Several  specimens  are  very  costulate,  and  there  are  crests  to  all  the 
larger  cost®;  in  some  there  are  wart-like  growths  in  those  situations,  and 
in  these  forms  the  calice  is  sometimes  widely  open,  or  very  compressed, 
or  normally  slightly  so  at  its  orifice. 

In  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  specimens  the  shape  of  the  corallum,  in- 
stead of  being  subturbinate  and  compressed  above  the  round  pedicel,  is 
tall  and  cylindrical ;  and  there  are  no  costal  ridges  of  any  importance. 
Moreover  the  size  of  the  calices  and  septa  varies  in  this  series. 

Some  specimens,  otherwise  normal,  have  very  broad  basal  expansions 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  height.  But  the  most  interesting  variation 
is  noticed  in  those  specimens  which  have  widely  open  calices  and  exsert 
septa ;  for,  added  to  these  specific  structures,  are  costal  crests,  ridges,  pro- 
cesses, and  root-like  projections  coming  from  the  body,  peduncle,  and  base. 
These  projections  are  either  free  at  their  end  or  are  attached  to  some  sup- 
port; sometimes  the  growths  are  in  relation  to  the  costal  line,  and  in  others 
they  cannot  be  maintained  to  be  so,  and  they  are  either  smooth,  granular,  or 
like  shagreen.  There  is  no  epitheca  on  the  coral,  and  the  root-like  projec- 
tions are  therefore  growths  of  the  ectoderm.  Some  act  as  supports ;  but 
most  have  been  produced  by  the  irritation  of  an  Annelid,  which,  after  boring 
out  of  the  cable  came  in  contact  with  the  coral,  which  endeavoured  more 
or  less  successfully  to  cover  it  up. 

Those  processes  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Annelids  and  which  act 
as  supports  singularly  resemble  those  root-like  growths  which  are  of 
generic  or  specific  importance  in  many  groups  of  Madreporaria. 

Flahdlum^  Bhizotrochus,  Bhizophyllmn^  Omphyma^  &c.  are  genera  which 
possess  such  root-forming  species.  But  the  root-like  processes  oiFlahellum 
have  a  higher  physiological  interest  than  those  of  Desmophyllum ;  ior  some 
finally  separate  the  base  of  the  coral  from  its  attachment  by  their  down- 
ward growth-pressure;  nevertheless  the  development  of  root-processes  by 
the  cable  covering  Besmophylla  is  suggestive  and  important,  although  some 
are  morbid  growths. 

The  cylindroid  specimens  would  most  probably  be  considered  speci- 
fically distinct  from  the  others  were  they  found  away  from  them  or  in 
strata.  They  are  very  suggestive ;  for  in  palaeontology  the  shape  of  the 
corallum,  the  contour  of  the  calice,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  septa  are 
often  considered  to  establish  species ;  and  such  genera  as  TrochocycUhuSy  Tro- 
chosmiliaj  and  Mantlivaltia  amongst  Mesozoic  corals,  and  CyathophyUia 
and  Zaphrentis  amongst  the  Bugosa,  teem  with  specific  names  which  are 
not  established  on  better  grounds  than  that  of  the  cylindroid  Desmo- 
phyllum, 

The  LophdheluB  on  the  cable  present  great  bud  variation;  and  the 
young  and  old  corallites  are  of  many  different  shapes,  from  the  turbinate 
to  the  tubular.    But  the  most  important  structural  peculiarities  are  of  two 
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kinds : — ^first,  the  annelid  growth  has  determined  outgrowth  of  the  coral 
which  has  coyered  in  the  worm-tube  ;  and  second,  the  establishment  of 
some  Hydrozoa  on  the  ectoderm  of  the  coral  has  sometimes  produced  the 
formafcian  of  tubes  of  coral-structure  which  environ  the  stalk  of  the 
offender  and  form  a  useful  support  to  it. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  Madreporaria  which  were 
brocight  up  with  the  cable  from  ofE  this  area  have  an  unusual  oma^ 
mentation. 

I  have  to  thank  Sir  James  Anderson  for  the  specimens  and  for  the 
details  of  the  recovery  of  the  cable. 


III.  "  On  Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Bubbles  by  Heat.^^  By 
Walter  Noel  Hartley,  P.R.S.E.,  P.C.S.,  King^s  College, 
London.  Communicated  by  Professor  Stokes,  Sec.  B.S. 
Received  February  26, 1877. 

In  my  first  paper  "  On  the  presence  of  Liquid  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Mine- 
ral Cavities "  (*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society/  February  1876),  I 
mentioned  having  noticed  a  remarkable  repulsion  of  the  bubbles  in  fluid- 
cavities  when  they  were  approached  by  a  heated  body.  I  at  first  regarded 
these  movements  as  similar  to  those  observed  by  Mr.  Sang  and  Dr. 
Hunter  (Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1872-73,  p.  126) 
in  cavities  of  Iceland  spar ;  but  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
source  of  heat,  I  have  since  found  that  they  occurred  in  quite  the  reverse 
direction.  The  motion  noticed  by  Mr.  Sang  was  a  repulsion  of  the 
liquid ;  that  which  I  recorded  was  a  repulsion  of  the  gas  by  the  heated 
body. 

Here  I  may  as  well  say  that  this  refers  to  the  real  and  not  the  appa- 
rent direction  of  the  motion  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

Professors  Tait  and  Swan  have  shown  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
1873-74,  p.  247)  that  the  attraction  of  the  bubble  by  a  heated  body  is  a 
natural  effect  if  the  liquid  be  of  great  volatility,  in  contact  only  with  its 
own  vapour,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  cavity  were  filled  with  carbonic 
acid.  Distillation  of  the  liquid  would  take  place  when  one  side  of  the 
bubble  was  heated  ever  so  slightly,  above  the  temperature  of  the  other, 
and  condensation  would  occur  on  the  cooler  side.  This  would  occasion  a 
movement  of  the  bubble  from  the  cold  to  the  warm  side  of  the  cavity ; 
but  it  is  not  the  original  bubble  being  simply  propelled.  Professor  Tait 
assumes  that  the  liquid  in  Mr.  Sang's  specimens  is  carbonic  acid,  and 
applies  this  explanation.  This  might  well  be  the  case,  because  the 
attracting  pieces  of  metal  used  were  but  a  very  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  specimens  acted  on ;  but  from  other  circumstances,  some  of  which  I 
piopose  giving  in  detail,  1  am  of  opinion  that  these  were  water-bubbles. 

The  attraction  of  a  gas-bubble  in  a  cavity  contaim'ng  liquid  carbonk. 
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acid  will  always  take  place  when  the  proportion  of  liqnid  to  gaa  is  so 
small  that  evaporation  is  readily  effected.  If  the  liquid  at  15^  C.  occu- 
pies one  half  of  the  space  of  the  cavity,  this  will  occur  only  under  special 
conditions,  because  the  liquid  in  such  proportions  expands  by  increase  of 
temperature.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  cavity  in  a  topaz,  shown  in  fig.  1, 
a  number  of  experiments  have  invariably  huled  to  cause  any  transference 
of  the  bubble  from  place  to  place.  The  approach  of  a  warm  substance 
causes  immediate  expansion  of  the  liquid  and  decrease  in  size  of  the  bubble. 
The  gas-bubble  in  a  cavity  of  rock-crystal,  shown  in  fig.  2,  behaves 
quite  difEerently ;  the  proportion  of  liquid  to  gas  is  such  that  heat  causes 
evaporation  instead  of  expansion ;  and  accordingly  the  liquid  is  repelled 
apparently,  and  the  gas-bubble  attracted  by  a  heated  body.  With  the 
cavity  in  tourmaline  (fig.  3),  when  the  heat  is  applied  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  same  movement  takes  place  ;  ordinarily  the  liquid  ex- 
pands. To  cause  distillation  and  not  expansion,  the  source  of  heat  must 
be  small  and  the  rise  of  temperature  slight,  in  order  that  only  one  end 
of  the  cavity  may  be  heated.  I  have  always  failed  to  get  this  effect  with 
the  topaz  cavity,  probably  because  the  thickness  of  the  section  causes 
the  heat  to  be  diffused  over  the  liquid.  The  tourmaline  section  is  thin 
and  the  cavity  long  and  narrow,  and  is  therefore  an  easy  one  to  experi- 
ment with ;  so  likewise  is  the  cavity  shown  in  ^g.  5,  E ;  it  contains  car- 
bonic add  only,  and  the  bubble  is  easily  attracted  when  the  source  of 
heat  is  properly  applied.  In  the  course  of  some  thousands  of  observa- 
tions, made  within  the  last  two  years,  I  have  noticed  other  movements 
than  such  as  may  be  compared  with  the  experiments  of  Professors  Tait 
and  Swan  on  tubes  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid.  The  circumstances  in- 
fluencing these  movements,  and  the  various  conditions  under  which  they 
take  place,  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  disregard  the  order  in  which 
I  observed  and  originally  recorded  them  ;  for  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  bewildered  by  noticing  what  appeared  to  be  diametrically 
opposite  facts  in  experimenting  on  the  same  specimen,  and  even  on  the 
contents  of  the  same  cavity.  I  therefore  consider  it  expedient  to 
classify  my  experiments,  in  order  to  make  the  account  of  them  intel- 
ligible. 

The  attraction  of  huhhles  by  heat,  water  being  the  only  liquid  present. 

With  regard  to  the  attraction  of  bubbles  by  heat,  I  have  noticed  this 
take  place  in  some  water-cavities  when  the  bubbles  were  free  to  move 
and  no  carbonic  acid  was  present.  In  order  that  no  mistake  might 
possibly  occur  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  source  of  heat  and 
the  moving  bubble,  a  hot  platinum  wire  was  used  and  always 
brought  into  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Some  thousands  of  cavities 
have  been  noticed  occurring  in  sections  of  rock-crystal  and  in  the 
quartz  of  various  kinds  of  granite.  The  rise  in  temperature  required 
to  cause  this  movement  was   measured  at  first  by  blowing  warm  air 
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with  a  ball-syringe  on  to  the  object,  and  then  directing  it  on  to  the  bulb 
of  a  delicate  thermometer.  With  the  most  sensitive  bubbles  three  or  four 
degrees  Centigrade  were  found  to  be  amply  sufficient. 


1. 


Tlia  letters  in  italics  (a,  b,  o)  within  the  drawings  of  fluid-caTities  indicate  the  pod- 
lloiie  of  the  gaseous  earbonie  acid,  liquid  carbonic  acid,  and  water  respectirely. 

Fig.  1.  OaTity  in  a  topaz,     x  35  diameters. 

fig.  2.  Oafity  in  rock-crystal.     X  46  diameters. 

Fig.  d.  CaTity  in  tourmidine. 

Fig.  4.  CaTity  in  rook^*rystal,  containing  a  bubble  repelled  by  heat    X  250  diameters. 

Fig.  5.  Six  canities  in  rock-crystal  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  bubbles  in  A  and  A' 
are  repelled  by  heat ;  in  B.  C,  and  D  they  are  attracted.  These  cavities  con- 
tain water.    £  contains  liquid  carbonic  acid  only.     X  250  diameters. 

Fig.  6.  Two  cavities  in  rock-crystal.  The  bubbles  contain  liquid  carbonic  acid  floating 
on  water.  These  bubbles  are  repelled  or  attracted  by  a  source  of  heat 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  specimen. 

Fig.  7.  A  and  B  are  cayities  in  felstone,  containing  liquid  carbonic  acid  and  a  vibrating 
bubble.  C,  D,  and  E  are  diagrams  representing  the  motion  of  the  bubbles 
under  different  conditions  of  temperature. 

The  following  experiments   show  the  conditions  under  which  such 
attraction  takes  place.     In  a  specimen  of  rock-crystal  irom  "v^Yii^^  %^n^t^ 
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sections  were  cut,  there  was  a  multitude  of  cavities,  many  of  considerable 
size.  They  all  contained  one  liquid,  water,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a 
gas-bubble,  which  was  attracted  by  heat.  A  slice  of  the  crystal  was 
mounted  between  pieces  of  stout  sheet  platinimi,  and  so  placed  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  that  it  could  be  easily  taken  ofE  and  replaced  at 
once  in  exactly  the  same  position,  so  that  the  cavity  under  observation 
would  be  within  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  By  immersing  the  specimen 
in  hot  mercury,  and  instantly  after  removal  examining  it  with  the  micro- 
scope, I  ascertained  that  at  150°  C.  the  liquid  had  just  expanded  so  as  to 
entirely  fill  the  space.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  little  or  no  gas  is  present. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  ascertain  the  lowest  temperature  of  a  body 
by  which  the  bubble  could  be  attracted.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  by  selecting  a  cavity  which  was  plainly  visible  with 
a  2-inch  objective.  A  long  test-tube,  having  a  diameter  of  |  of  an  inch, 
was  filled  with  water,  immersed  in  which  was  a  fine  thermometer.  The 
tube  was  heated,  and  experiments  were  repeatedly  made  while  it  was 
cooling  to  find  out  when  it  ceased  to  attract  the  bubble. 

A  nimiber  of  trials  showed  that  at  76^  C.  attraction  was  powerful,  at 
71°  C.  it  was  somewhat  feeble,  but  below  this  temperature  there  was  no 
action  sufficient  to  overcome  gravitation.  Further  experiments  were 
made  in  a  straight  tube-like  cavity,  which  from  its  size  and  its  regularity 

of  shape  was  exceptionally  good  for  the  purpose.  It  measured  ^  x  -j^qq  of 

an  inch,  and  the  bubble  was  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  moved  about 

on  change  of  position  as  freely  as  the  bubble  in  a  spirit-level.  Proceed- 
ing as  before,  the  temperature  of  the  crystal  being  16°  C.  and  that  of 
the  tube  21°  C,  the  bubble  could  be  attracted  in  a  horizontal  direction 
only ;  but  when  the  tube  was  warmed  to  60°  C.  its  power  of  attraction 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  bubble,  and  draw  it  down- 
wards to  the  extremity  of  the  cavity. 

A  piece  of  rock-crystal  was  examined  which  contained  both  water  and 
carbonic-acid  cavities  in  juxtaposition.  These  water-bubbles  were  very 
easily  attracted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  experiments.  A  cavity  was 
chosen  with  a  bubble  moving  as  easily  as  the  bubble  in  a  spirit-level ;  its 
size  was  jj^  x  ^^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bubble  -j^^-^  of 
an  inch. 

While  the  section  of  the  crystal  was  maintained  at  16°  C.  a  platinum 
wire  was  heated  in  mercury  and  applied  to  the  cavity,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing effects : — 

Temperature  of  wire.  Effect  produced, 

o 

25  Feeble  attraction. 

27  The  same. 

29  Strong  attraction. 

31  Very  strong  attraction. 

65  Just  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  gravitation. 

71  Attracted  strongly  in  opposition  to  gravitation. 
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These  numbers  were  confirmed  by  using  the  tube  of  water  as  a  source 
oCheat. 

I  have  ascertained  by  experiment  that  at  very  slight  elevation  beyond 
tiie  ordinary  temperature  a  plug  of  water  is  apparently  repelled  from  the 
nirfaoe  of  a  glass  tube.    Mr.  Sang  has  made  similar  observations. 

A  capillary  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  had  a  short  column  or  plug  of 
water  within  it,  free  to  move  in  either  direction.  A  warm  body  applied 
to  the  liquid  repelled  it  with  great  force,  even  in  opposition  to  gravita- 
tion. The  warmth  of  the  fingers  (in  other  words,  a  rise  of  21°  C.)  is  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  the  liquid  up  a  tube  held  in  a  vertical  position.  By 
sealing  water  in  capillary  tubes  bubbles  are  formed  which  contain  very 
little,  if  any  air ;  these  are  likewise  attracted  by  heat.  When  experi- 
menting on  the  bubbles  in  natural  cavities  it  was  found  that  an  increase 
of  44°  to  49^  C.  was  required  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  the  fact 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  heat  was  more  difficult  of  application 
to  the  rock-section  than  to  the  capillary  tube. 

When  the  tube  approaches  ^  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  the  glass 
may  be  heated  to  redness  at  a  point  in  close  proximity  to  the  water 
without  causing  motion ;  the  water  is,  however,  instantly  converted  into 
steam  without  previous  warming,  which  causes  a  sort  of  slight  explo- 
sion. 

If  this  experiment  be  made  in  smaller  tubes  of  y^  inch  internal 
diameter  the  repulsion  is  easily  caused,  and  may  be  seen ;  but  a  very  high 
temperature  causes  the  repelled  liquid  to  be  evaporated  and  scattered  in 
drops  at  a  further  distance  along  the  tube. 

The  liquid  is  not  repelled  in  a  body  as  a  liquid,  but  gradually  as  a 
Tapour.  If  it  had  only  the  space  of  a  bubble  to  condense  itself  in,  the 
bubble  would  be  attracted  in  the  same  way  as  carbonic-acid  bubbles. 

The  attraction  of  bubbles  in  cavities  which  contain  water  may  be  due 
to  two  causes : — 1.  At  low  temperatures,  as,  for  instance,  at  21°  C,  to  a 
repulsion  of  the  liquid  from  the  glass  ;  2.  At  high  temperatiu^s,  such  as 
60®  and  70°  C,  to  evaporation  and  condensation  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bubble. 

The  movements  of  bubbles  in  Iceland  spar  noticed  by  Mr.  Sang 
may  thus  be  explained,  for  in  that  substance  water-cavities  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  There  is  no  necessity  to  assume  what  seems,  from  my 
observations  on  some  hundreds  of  specimens  of  Iceland  spar,  to  be  highly 
improbable,  namely,  that  the  liquid  is  carbonic  acid.  The  mineral  is  so 
soft  and  so  easily  split  along  its  planes  of  cleavage,  that  I  doubt  whether 
microscope  sections  could  contain  a  liquid  of  such  high  vapour-tension. 

The  following  rocks  contained  bubbles  in  water-cavities  which  were 
attracted  by  heat: — Granite  from  the  Moume  Mountains;  Aberdeen 
granite ;  quartz  from  Snowdon ;  quartz-porphyry  from  Pwlheli,  North 
Wales ;  granite  from  Ludgvan  and  St.  Leven,  Cornwall.  Many  other 
specimens  contained  immovable  bubbles. 
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The  repulsion  of  hubbies  by  heat,  water  being  the  only  liquid  present. 

With  regard  to  this  second  point,  the  repulsion  of  bubbles  by  heat. 
It  occurs  quite  as  frequently,  if,  indeed,  not  more  so,  in  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined,  than  attraction,  and  it  is  seen  to  occur  in  cavities 
containing  water  and  liquid  carbonic  acid.     (See  fig.  4.) 

I  have  noticed  some  cavities  of  a  remarkable  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  apparent  under  similar  conditions  to  those  which  I  have  already 
described,  though  they  behaved  in  an  exactly  opposite  manner.  They 
were  water-cavities  which  adjoined  others  containing  both  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  A  blast  of  warm  air,  insufficient  to  vaporise 
the  carbonic  add,  is  sufficient  to  propel  the  gas-bubble  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cavity.  I  next  ascertained  that  five  puffs  of  warm  air  only  just  warmed 
the  carbonic  acid  to  the  critical  point,  that  is  to  say,  from  16^  to  81°  G.  I 
then  took  a  thin  bar  of  copper,  and  wanned  it  two  degrees  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room ;  this  repelled  the  bubble  easily ;  and  other  trials 
showed  that  a  rise  of  temperature  of  less  than  i^  C.  was  quite  sufficient. 
It  was  curious  to  see  that  when  the  gas-bubble  touched  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  at  only  one  point  it  moved  with  extraordinary  ease  and  slowly, 
bat  otherwise  it  was  more  difficult  to  stir,  and  it  went  with  rather  a 
sudden  jerk.    This  subject  will  be  treated  more  fully  later  on. 

The  largest  specimen  of  a  bubble  readily  movable  by  heat  was  in  a 
water-cavity  in  a  green  crystal  of  fiuor-spar  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  James 
Bryson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  cavity  measured  -^  x  ^  of  an  inch,  the 
bubble  being  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  it  to 
be  easily  repelled  by  a  jet  of  warm  air. 

The  sinking  of  gas-bubbles  by  rise  of  temperature  in  cavities  containing 

water  as  the  only  liquid. 

In  a  paper  which  I  have  lately  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society, 
I  have  given  details  of  experiments  on  certain  bubbles  in  water-cavities, 
which  prove  that  by  rise  of  temperature  the  bubbles  become  denser  than 
the  water  and  sink  (Journal  of  the  (Them.  Soc.  vol.  i.  1877,  p.  245). 

When  exposed  to  a  uniformly  difEused  rise  of  temperature  on  the  micro- 
scope-stage the  very  slow  sinking  motion  of  the  bubble  was  remarkable ;  as 
the  specimen  cooled  it  returned  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  cases  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  G.  was  apparently  sufficient ;  but  several  experiments  on 
an  exceedingly  good  cavity,  which  measures  -^f^  x  ^^^  of  an  inch,  and 
the  bubble  in  which  is  ^0-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fixed  the  temperature 
for  this  specimen  at  150°  G.  The  cause  of  this  sinking  appears  to 
be  that  the  bubble  consists  of  a  gas  so  highly  compressed  that  it  is 
nearly  of  the  same  density  as  water.  On  heating  the  water  expands, 
and  the  gas  is  contracted  until  the  relative  densities  of  the  two  sub- 
stances are  reversed.  Professor  Andrews  has  shown  that  a  mixture 
of  3  vols,  of  carbonic  acid  with  4  vols,  of  nitrogen  at  7^*6  C.  con- 
tracts yfr  of  its  original  bulk  by  a  pressure  of  284  atmospheres.    This 
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must  be  a  gas  with  a  density  of  *745  compared  with  liquid  water  at 
unity;  hence,  in  all  probability,  at  a  tension  of  400  atmospheres  this 
gaseous  mixture  would  be  denser  than  water.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out  that  carbonic-acid  gas  which  was  reduced  to  ^  of  its  volume  by  a 
pressure  of  223  atmospheres,  at  63"  C.  must  have  been  as  dense,  if  not 
denser,  than  water  (Journal  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1870,  p.  250). 

Some  of  those  gas-bubbles  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 

readily  attracted  by  heat,  I  found  were  maile  to  sink  by  warming  to  about 

150°  C.     It  is  always  necessary  to  rotate  or  at  least  reverse  the  objticts 

when  under  examination ;  and  tliis  precaution  was  always  strictly  regarded 

to  ob>date  errors  of  observations.     The  importance  of  this  is  shown  by 

the  following  experiment.     A  bubble  in  a  specimen  of  rock-crystal  was 

seen  to  descend  to  the  lower  point  of  the  cavity  when  it  was  uniformly 

heated  from  above  only ;  it  was  found  to  be  attracted  by  a  hot  spatula 

applied  to  one  end  of  the  cavity.     It  was  thought  possible  that  the  cavity 

might  have  an  oblique  inclination,  and  be  attracted  from  the  upper  end 

of  the  cavity,  because  this  motion  might  bring  it  nearer  the  surface 

where  the  source  of  heat  was  pla<5ed.     This  was  evidently  the  case,  for 

on  turning  the  slide  upside  down  no  motion  was  caused  by  uniform  heating. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  some  good-sized  cavities  in 

rock-crystal.     On  presenting  a  heated  wire  to  one  side  there  was  instant 

attraction,  and  then  the  bubbles  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavities, 

after  which  they  settled   slowly  into  their  original  positions.      A  hot 

spatula  was  passed  over  the  specimen ;  the  bubbles  \^eut  to  the  bottom 

and  there  remained,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  the  hot  spatula  to  the 

other  end;  they  then,  after  cooling  slightly,  ascended,  but  descended 

again  on  removal  of  the  spatula,  as  if  jerked  back  by  a  spring.     After  a 

time  they  finally  ascended  slowly.     This  is  a  curious  effect :  it  seems  that 

the  heat,  if  strong,  causes  the  bubbles  to  sink,  and   that  the  heat  of 

the  spatula  cannot  attract  them  up  until  they  have  cooled  somewhat ; 

that  after  attraction  has  drawn  them  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  cavities, 

and  the  source  of  heat  has  l^een  removed,  they  sink  once  more,  and  finally 

take  up  their  original  positions  after  further  cooling. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  earned  hij  heat  in  different  cavities  of  the 

aaine  specimens. 

Bubbles  attracted  by  heat  and  those  which  are  repelled  have  generally 
been  found  in  separate  and  entirely  different  specimens ;  and  it  woulil 
appear  most  improbable  that  they  should  exist  in  the  same  piece  of  stono 
side  by  side. 

Fig.  5  shows  six  cavities,  which,  though  not  in  the  same  field  of  the 
microscope,  yet  exist  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  of  the  same 
section  of  rock-crystal.  The  cavity  marked  A'  contains  water  and  liquiil 
carbonic  acid,  and  cavity  E  contains  liquid  carbonic  acid  only ;  this  might 
be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  other  cavities  containing  a  highly  com- 

VOL.  XXVI.  \^ 
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pressed  gas ;  actual  experiment,  however,  has  proved  that  the  bubbles  are 
spaces  left  by  the  contraction  of  the  water  on  cooling  from  a  high  tempe- 
rature, and  therefore  contain  aqueous  vapour  and  only  such  gas  as  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  water.  Some  obstruction,  probably  friction  or 
adhesion  of  the  liquid,  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  cavity,  prevents 
the  bubble  in  A'  from  moving  freely ;  but  it  is  actually  repelled,  or  there 
is  a  tendency  to  repel  it,  if  a  wire  very  strongly  heated  be  brought 
near.  It  is  not  attracted,  however,  at  any  temperature.  When  repelled 
it  returns  as  if  squeezed  back.  Capillarity  makes  the  bubble  assume  a 
spherular  form  whenever  possible ;  therefore  it  returns  to  such  a  position 
as  is  most  compatible  with  this  shape.  Sometimes  the  motion  is  not  a 
transference  of  the  bubble  from  one  point  to  another ;  it  seems  to  be 
fixed,  but  flattened  at  one  side,  and  shaken  as  if  something  were  pushing 
and  trying  to  move  it.  The  bubble  in  A,  a  deeper  cavity,  moves  very 
freely  and  is  repelled  by  heat.  The  cavities  B,  C,  D  contain  bubbles 
which,  curiously  enough,  are  attracted  by  heat. 

Another  cavity  of  irregular  shape,  and  at  least  four  times  the  size  of 
the  largest  of  these,  behaved  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  As  in  the 
other  experiments,  the  objects  were  frequently  turned  about  in  different 
directions  to  prevent  mistakes. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  these  caWties  to  ascertain  the 
precise  difference,  if  any,  between  them. 

The  bubble  in  A  was  found  to  have  disappeared  at  105°  C,  and  it 
returned  immediately  on  cooling  with  a  sort  of  jump,  which  carried  it 
the  whole  length  of  the  cavity,  and  made  it  rebound  from  the  further 
end.  At  104°  C.  the  bubble  .had  not  disappeared.  These  numbers  are 
the  result  of  sixteen  experiments. 

The  bubbles  in  the  cavities  B,  C,  D  did  not  all  behave  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  from  ten  experiments  at  different  temperatures,  it  was  found  that 
at  85°  C.  the  liquid  in  C  had  ex-panded  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  space,  at 
83°  C.  it  had  not  done  so,  while  D  required  a  temperature  of  123°  C. 
The  liquid  in  B  was  apparently  unaffected  by  so  slight  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, but  it  was  made  to  fill  the  cavity  at  138"  C.  When  heat  had  been 
applied  so  that  the  bubbles  in  all  the  cavities  had  disappeared,  the  one  in 
B  returned  first,  that  in  C  generally  appeared  next,  and  that  in  D  last. 

Sometimes,  after  very  strongly  heating  the  specimen,  the  bubbles  in  C 
and  D  did  not  return  for  half  an  hour,  though  two  or  three  minutes  was 
a  period  quite  sufficient  for  the  specimen  to  become  cooled  down. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  in  the  cavity  on  cooling  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  sort  of  ebullition  which  occurs  when  carbonic  acid  is  cooled 
when  at  a  temperature  above  its  critical  point ;  the  motion,  however,  of 
the  bubbles  was  much  slower,  and  occurred  in  one  direction  only,  except, 
when  the  bubbles  rebounded  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  cavities. 

The  bubble  in  B  does  not  roll  about  when  the  microscope-stage  is 
rotated;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  those  in  C  and  D.     Careful 
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experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  temperature 
producing  repulsion  and  attraction  respectively  in  the  different  cavities 
of  this  specimen. 

Sepnlsion  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  cavity,  entirely  in  opposition  to 
the  effect  of  gravitation,  was  produced  by  a  temperature  of  5°  C.  above 
that  of  the  specimen.  Attraction  in  opposition  to  gra\itation  in  cavity 
D  became  active  by  a  rise  of  5°  C. ;  in  B  14°  C.  were  insulEcient  to  do 
more  than  give  a  lateral  motion  to  the  bubble.  On  cavity  C  12^  C.  acted 
energetically. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  bubbles  which  contained  liquid 
carbonic  acid  as  well  as  gas. 

By  heating  the  specimen  above  the  critical  point  of  the  carbonic  acid 
we  know  something  of  the  conditions  under  which  subsequent  experi- 
ments may  be  made.  We  know  that  the  liquid  is  water  containing  a 
gas-bubble  under  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  109  atmospheres.  The 
following  are  facts  which,  like  those  preceding,  were  recorded  at  the 
moment  of  observation.  Fig.  4  represents  a  cavity  in  rock-crystal  with 
carbonic  add  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  floating  upon  water.  The 
babble  is  so  easily  movable  that  it  shifts  about  like  the  bubble  in  a 
spirit-level.  The  stage  of  the  microscope  holds  the  section  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  when  one  end  of  the  cavity  is  raised  i  a  degree  Centigrade 
in  temperature,  the  bubble  is  driven  to  the  opposite  extremity ;  if  the 
specimen  be  turned  over,  this  will  happen  in  spite  of  the  buoyancy  of 
the  bubble.  The  bubble  takes  up  its  original  position  on  cooling. 
When  the  specimen  is  uniformly  heated  above  the  critical  point  of 
carbonic  acid,  repulsion  by  heat  still  takes  place.  I  have  repeated  this 
experiment  during  the  last  twelve  months  an  immense  number  of  times, 
both  with  fine  jets  of  warm  air  and  with  platinum  wires,  always  with 
the  same  result.  Another  exactly  similar  cavity  being  under  examina- 
tion, heat  was  applied  by  means  of  a  hot  wire  spatula.  When  the  edge 
of  the  spatula  was  seen  to  approach,  there  was  an  instant  repulsion 
of  the  bubble  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end,  and  the  liquid  carbonic 
acid  was  vaporized.  After  removal  of  the  source  of  heat,  the  bubble 
did  not  rise  (i.  e,  apparently  sink)  to  its  original  position  until  after 
the  liquid  had  condensed  again ;  it  then  slowly  moved  back.  This  ex- 
periment was  repeated  again  and  again  with  other  bubbles  in  the  same 
specimen,  and  notes  were  made  each  time  to  secure  a  truthful  record. 
The  action  in  every  case  was  precisely  the  same  ;  repulsion  occurred,  and 
the  bubbles  sank  under  a  uniformly  diffused  rise  of  temperature.  In 
another  specimen  of  rock-crystal  were  seen  two  cavities,  one  containing 
water  only,  and  the  other  water  with  carbonic  acid ;  the  bubble  in  the 
latter  cavity  was  repelled  by  heat  (no  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  it  sank  on  warming),  but  that  in  the  water-cavity  was  attracted. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possible  mistake  about  this,  the  two 
cavities  were  brought  into  the  field  of  view  at  the  same  time,  and  the 

^1 
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heated  spatula  approached  them  both  from  the  same  side;  they  then 
instantly  darted  in  opposite  directions.  The  movements  were  unafEected 
by  raising  the  temperature  above  the  critical  point  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  certainly  very  perplexing  to  find  two  cavities  in  the  same  section 
closely  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size,  the  bubbles 
in  which  are  moved  in  opposite  directions  by  the  same  source  of  heat 
applied  from  the  same  side. 

Buhhles  containhxg  gas  at  high  tension,  under  different  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, are  first  repelled  ami  tJien  attracted  by  a  hexited  tody. 

My  work  was  discontinued  for  a  period  of  some  months ;  but  on 
being  able  to  look  over  my  specimens  once  more,  I  verified  all 
my  former  observations,  and  became  surprised  by  the  following  dis- 
covery. A  bubble  which  was  repelled  by  a  gentle  heat  was  attracted 
after  it  had  been  heated  more  strongly,  and  then  on  cooling  it  was 
again  repelled.  It  appeared  to  contain  some  liquid  carbonic  acid 
floating  on  water  with  the  gas.  Searching  for  such  other  specimens, 
the  cavity,  fig.  G,  A,  was  met  with ;  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
liquid  carbonic  acid,  with  a  little  in  the  gaseous  state  floating  on  water, 
and  the  bubble  is  so  movable  as  to  act  like  a  spirit-level.  On  cautiously 
applying  a  warm  spatula  the  bubble  was  repelled ;  on  heating  it  a  little 
more,  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  became  gas,  and  the  bubble  was  again 
repelled.  The  spatula  was  then  made  almost  red-hot  and  applied ;  the 
bubble  was  then  strongly  attracted ;  after  cooliug  somewhat  it  was  again 
repelled.  It  was  noticed  that  after  the  critical  point  of  the  carbonic 
add  had  been  reached,  the  bubble  sank  through  the  water.  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  various  experiments  already  related  that  at  only  moderate 
temperatures  both  repulsion  and  attraction  can  occur. 

Temperature,  then,  does  not  directly  cause  these  opposite  effects ;  it 
can  only  be  some  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  experiment  caused  by  rise 
of  temperature.  Increase  of  tension  or  pressure  \idthin  the  cavity  is  appa- 
rently the  only  condition  which  has  varied ;  and  probability  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  this  contradictory  attraction  is  afforded  by  the  foUowing  experi- 
ment. The  specimen  was  placed  in  a  water-oven  (the  temperature  it 
would  there  acquire  would  be  about  94°  C.  to  90®  C);  the  platinum 
spatula  was  heated  in  a  beaker  of  oil  to  130°  C.  The  warm  specimen 
insulated  by  india-rubber  was  placed  on  the  microscope-stage,  and  the 
warm  spatula  presented  to  it,  when  instant  attraction  yrvA  seen.-  The 
same  proceeding  was  repeated  many  times,  always  with  the  same  result. 
As  the  spatula  cooled  it  ceased  to  affect  the  bubble  at  all ;  of  course  at 
the  same  time  the  specimen  was  also  cooliug.  The  spatula  at  the  tem- 
perature of  130°  C.  was  applied  to  the  cooled  specimen,  which  was,  how- 
ever, still  at  a  temperature  above  30°  C. :  the  effect  was  repulsion  as 
at  first. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  temperature  Mhich  the  rock-crystal  attained 
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in  the  water-oven,  and  not  that  commuuicated  to  it  by  the  spatula,  caused 
ttttraction. 

To  ascertain  at  what  temperature  attraction  became  repulsion,  and 
vice  versdy  the  specimen  was  placed  upon  a  Strieker's  hot  stage,  and  the 
platinum  wire  was  heated  in  oil  contained  in  a  tost-tubo. 

A  succession  of  experiments  yielded  the  following  notes : — 

Tempenture  Temperature 

of  eiyftaL  of  wire.  Efleot  on  bubble. 

400 11^ C Hepulsion  feeble. 

42     110     

45     110     Neither  repulsion  nor  attraction, 

50     100     

62     100     Feeble  attraction. 

52    100     

On  another  occasion  the  wire  was  maintained  at  100°  C,  and  a  number 
of  experiments  gave  like  results : — 

Temperature  of  crystal.  Effect  on  bubble. 

o 

42  C Ft^eblo  repulsion. 

45     Xoither  attraction  nor  repulsion. 

«^0     „  „  „ 

63     Slight  attraction. 

Above  and  below  these  limits  attraction  and  repulsion  wore  feeble. 

I  next  ascertained  the  critical  point  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  this  cavity 
and  found  it  to  be  as  low  as  21*^  C.  Prof.  Andrews  kindly  informs  me 
that  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  lowers  the  critical  point  of  carbonic  add 
to  about  20°  C.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  nitrogen  is  the  gas 
present  in  this  cavity  in  something  like  the  same  proportion,  and  that  the 
tension  is  something  very  considerable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  whether  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  attracting  wire  and  the  bubble  was 
so  slight  as  when  repulsion  occurred ;  the  specimen  was  therefore 
heated  on  the  Strieker's  stage  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  ensure 
attraction  by  a  hotter  body.  Tlie  following  is  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments. The  bulb  of  a  fine  thermometer  was  often  used  as  the 
attracting  body ;  at  other  times  a  platinum  wire  heated  in  mercury. 
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Tempentures 
.A. 


of  crystal  of  attntcting  body.  Effect  on  bubble. 

45C 73C Eepulsion. 

60     83     Attraction  strong. 

60     78     Bubble  attracted  horizontally. 

57     74     Attraction  against  gravitation. 

65     65     No  movement. 

55     75     Strong  attraction. 

60     65     No  movement. 

65     75    . ; Attraction  in  any  direction. 

65  73  99  91  99 

65 70     :  Attraction. 

65     69     No  movement. 

67     73     Attraction. 

67     76     Attraction  strong. 

68     75     Attraction  against  gravitation. 

65     72     Attraction. 

70     75     No  movement. 

73 78     Attraction. 

60     65     Attraction  feeble. 

Other  experiments  of   the  same  kind  were  made  on  other  cavities, 

which  were,  however,  more  difficult  to  operate  on,  being  smaller  in  size 
and  of  less  regular  shape. 

Temperatures 


of  crystal  of  attracting  body.  Effect  on  bubble, 

o  o 

60  C 130  C Neither  attraction  nor  repulsion. 

100     180     ) 

lOQ     2 GO         ..  L^^U  strong  attraction  against 

100     '...!!!!!     160     .!!!!.../      gravitation. 

100     140     •) 

-tQQ  -.  ^Q  >  Somewhat  feeble  attraction. 

100     130     No  effect. 

Another  cavity : — 

75  140  Very  strong  attraction. 

75  130  Attraction  feeble. 

60  130  -J 

60  125  V  Attraction  feeble. 

60  125  ) 

Here  let  me  explain  that  attraction  or  repulsion,  when  expressed  as 
being  feeble,  should  really  be  understood  as  causing  a  slow  motion.  It 
was  noticed  that  bubbles  without  gaseous  contents,  which  were  attracted, 
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mored  with  a  uniform  motion,  and  were  kept  at  the  further  ends  of  the 
cavities  until  an  equilibrium  in  temperature  had  been  established,  so 
that  sometimes  the  liquid  had  the  deceptive  appearance  of  sinking  under 
the  rise  of  temperature.  When  gas-bubbles  were  repelled  by  heat,  their 
speed  appeared  to  he  accelerated  after  tlujy  once  commenced  to  move. 

It  may  be  considered  an  argument  against  the  motions  being  due  to 
any  pyroelectric  conditions  of  the  minerals,  that  they  have  been  noticed 
in  crystals  of  fluor-spar,  and  that,  no  matter  in  which  direction  sections 
of  rock-crystal  are  cut,  the  movements  are  all  equally  well  obtained. 

Begarding  the  repulsion  of  gas-bubbles  two  facts  are  striking,  namely 
the  very  slight  rise  of  temperature  (less  than  |°  C.)  on  one  side  of  the 
bubble  capable  of  causing  the  movement,  and  the  great  tension  existing 
within  the  bubble. 

Note. — Received  April  13,  1877. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Prof.  Stokes  for  having  furnished  an  elucidation 
of  the  cause  of  these  movements,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all 
the  facts  which  I  have  noticed.  In  consequence  of  this  I  have  discarded 
my  own  explanations,  which  were  originally  embodied  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  but  which  were  never  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

In  notes  dated  April  7th  and  12th  Prof.  Stokes  says  : — "It  seems  to 
me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  without  having  seen  the  specimens,  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  motions  you  describe  are  referable 
to  a  cause  different  from  that  suggested  by  Prof.  Tait,  and  that  they 
depend  on  capillarity.  We  know  that  the  surface-tension  of  a  liquid  is 
diminished  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  explanation,  according  to 
this  view,  would  be  very  similar  to  Professor  James  Thomson's  beautiful 
explanation  of  the  tears  of  wine  (Reports  of  the  British  Association, 
1855,  Report  2,  p.  16),  only  here  difference  of  temperature  takes  the 
place  of  difference  of  strength,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  surrounding 
a  bubble  shrinks  at  the  cooler  side.'*  The  shrinkage  of  the  liquid  on  the 
cooler  side  of  the  bubble  of  course  propels  it  towards  the  source  of  heat. 
This  explanation  seems  quite  in  accordance  with  all  phenomena  of  attrac- 
tion of  bubbles,  whether  in  carbonic  acid  or  in  water,  vrith  the  movement 
of  water  in  capillary  tubes,  and  the  vibratory  movements  of  minute 
bubbles  described  in  the  next  paper. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  cavity  containing  water  with  a  bubble  of  compressed 
carbonic  acid,  the  water,  of  course,  containing  gas  in  solution,  the  repul- 
sion by  heat  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  slight  evaporation  of  the  dissolved 
gas  at  the  surface  weakening  the  solution,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
surface-tension ;  and  it  is  quite  cc»nceivable  that  at  different  temperatures 
one  or  other  of  these  opposite  effects  may  prevail.'* 

Conversely,  one  can  understand  how  different  conditions  of  gaseous 
tension  in  bubbles,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  surrounding  water  is 
charged  with  gas,  may  render  the  effect  of  heat  either  repulsion  or 
attraction.— AV.  N.  II. 
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IV.  ''  On  the  Constant  Vibration  of  Minute  Bubbles.''  By 
Walter  Noel  Hartley,  P.R.S.E.,  King's  College,  London. 
Communicated  by  Prof.  Stokes,  Sec.  R.S.  Received  March  3, 
1877. 

Those  who  have  given  great  attention  to  the  study  of  fluid-cavities  in 
minerals  have  occasionally  met  with  vibrating  particles  which  are  appa- 
rently bubbles. 

1  first  became  acquainted  with  these  at  the  close  of  last  year,  1875, 
when  Mr.  P.  J.  Butler  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a  ruby  containing 
a  cavity  partially  filled  with  liquid  carbonic  acid,  the  bubble  in  which, 
when  of  small  size,  was  in  constant  motion.  1  was  much  struck  with 
this,  and  immediately  connected  it  with  the  motions  caused  by  heat  which 
have  just  been  described,  but  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  so  fully 
studied. 

During  this  last  summer  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
specimen  of  felstone  from  Snowdon,  for  the  loan  of  which  and  for  a 
section  of  the  same  stone  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Young,  F.Q-.S. 
This  contained  portions  of  quartz  with  many  cavities.  The  majority  of 
these  were  water-cavities,  but  others  appeared  to  be  empty ;  and  in  one 
of  them  Mr.  Young  had  noticed  a  moWng  particle,  supposed  to  be  a 
bubble,  which  made  its  appearance  only  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  By  drop- 
ping a  little  ether  on  the  object,  the  evaporation  cooled  it  sufficiently  to 
condense  a  liquid  in  the  cavity,  and  the  moving  particle  was  easily  seen 
with  a  magnifying.power  of  400  diameters.  By  immersion  in  iced 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  3°'5  C,  the  cavity  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  two  thirds  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  gas-bubble  of  course 
occupjdng  the  remaining  space  and  having  a  sort  of  trembling  motion. 
The  bubble  decreased -in  size,  and  the  motion  became  more  and  more 
rapid  as  the  size  became  smaller,  until  it  rushed  up  and  down  and  across 
the  space  in  which  it  was  confined.  The  cavity  and  the  bubble  are 
represented  in  fig,  7  (p.  139)  by  A,  and  the  course  of  the  bubble  during 
rapid  motion  by  C.  The  thought  immediately  occurred  that  this  was  not 
a  gas-bubble,  but  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  condition — in  all  proba- 
bility carbon  dioxide  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition,  and  perhaps  mixed 
with  some  incondensable  gas,  so  that  its  critical  point  was  lowered.  A 
considerable  number  of  experiments  was  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  moving  particle  was  liquid  or  gaseous ; 
for  if  it  were  the  former  the  particle  would  diminish  by  rise  of  tempera- 
ture through  evaporjition,  if  the  latter  through  contraction  of  the  bubble 
consequent  on  expansion  of  the  surrounding  liquid.  Variations  in  tem- 
perature caused  the  following  changes : — 
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o 

The  particle  was  moving  rapidly  at    13*5  C. 

Well  seen  at    15-5  C. 

Moving  particle  very  small,  motion  very  rapid  at  17*5  C. 

[  20-5  C. 
Particle  not  visible     i  19-5  C. 

i  18-7  C. 

Just  visible 17*7  C. 

Invisible  18-0  C. 

At  — 14°  C.  the  moving  particle  appeared  to  occupy  nearly  half  the 
cavity ;  its  motion  was  very  slight ;  had  it  not  been  previously  seen  in 
rapid  motion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  it 
moved  at  all.  At  —15^  C.  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  motionless.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  watch  the  effect  of  gravitation  upon  the  particle ; 
for  if  it  be  gaseous  it  will  have  a  tendency  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
canty  when  the  liquid  condenses,  while  if  it  be  liquid  it  \^'ill  more  fre- 
quently be  observed  towards  the  lower  end.  In  eight  out  of  ten  experi- 
ments in  which  the  liquid  was  condensed  from  the  gaseous  state,  the 
particle  took  up  a  ])osition  at  the  top  of  the  cavity.  The  microscope  was 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  stage  was  rotated  partially  before  each 
experiment  in  order  to  avoid  examining  the  specimen  in  one  position 
only.  As,  therefore,  the  spherule  is  not  the  fluid  with  greatest  density,  it 
is  most  probably  a  gas- bubble,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  in  such 
a  state  of  compression  that  the  liquid  expands  so  as  to  entirely  fill  the 
cavity  at  18°  C.  The  liquid  is  doubtless  carbon  dioxide.  Several  other 
cavities  of  the  same  kind  were  noted. 

This  shows  that  in  examining  rock-sections  it  is  necessary  to  cool  as 
well  as  warm  the  specimens. 

The  following  test  gave  indisputable  evidence  that  the  moving  particle 
was  the  bubble.  While  iu  rapid  motion  the  bubble  was  strongly  attrac- 
ted to  the  side  of  the  cavity  when  a  body  of  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture was  made  to  approach  it.  That  the  liquid  which  exhibits  such  mo- 
tion need  not  be  a  condensed  gas  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  A  piece 
of  quartz  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon  abounded  in  water-cavities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  of  these  contained  a  bubble  in  constant  vibratory  motion 
at  18°  C.  The  size  of  the  cavities  was  about  -g-^^  x  -nrtod  of  an  inch,  and 
the  size  of  the  bubbles  ^r,  i  o  o  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diameter  (see  &g.  7,  A  and  B). 
The  movements  wore  chiefly  vibrations  up  and  down,  and  gentle  alterations 
in  position  from  right  to  left.  A  platinum  spatula  was  made  red-hot 
and  brought  near  to  the  object-glass ;  the  motion  instantly  ceased,  and 
the  bubble  was  seen  clinging  to  the  side  nearest  the  heated  spatula.  On 
changing  the  position  of  the  spatula  the  bubble  did  not  immediately  move ; 
it  seemed  to  require  some  time  for  a  rise  of  temperature  to  overbalance 
that  which  the  stone  had  previously  acquired.  From  right  to  left  and 
from  top  to  bottom  the  bubble  was  attracted  and  made  to  come  to  rQ&t« 
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When  the  heating  was  not  excessive  the  bubbles  did  not  become  motion- 
less, but  their  vibrations  had  a  tendency  to  one  side  of  the  cavity,  as  in 
fig.  7,  D  and  E. 

The  larger  bubbles  in  other  cavities  were  likewise  attracted.  The 
vibrating  bubbles  were  generally  seen  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  cavities. 
Cooled  with  ether-spray  the  bubbles  ceased  vibrating.  The  microscope- 
stage  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  throughout  the  experiments.  About 
fifty  different  cavities,  none  of  them  exceeding  the  dimensions  already 
given,  all  behaved  in  the  same  way.  There  were  several  moving  bubbles 
in  cavities  a  little  larger  than  those  already  noted;  for  instance  one 
measured  ^^q-^  X  t^jVit  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  motion  never  extended  across 
the  cavity,  but  was  confined  to  a  sort  of  shuffling  up  and  down,  which 
shift-ed  the  bubble  from  one  side  to  the  other  (see  fig.  7,  D  and  E).  On 
presenting  a  warm  wire  to  the  cavity  the  bubble  was  instantly  attracted, 
and  it  remained  clinging  for  some  time  to  the  side  of  the  cavity. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  vibration  I  must  refer  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  proved,  that  gas-bubbles  in  water  as  well  as  in  carbonic  acid 
may  be  attracted  by  a  source  of  heat  giving  an  extremely  slight  rise  of 
temperature.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  body  which  is  not  gaining 
or  losing,  or,  at  the  same  time,  both  gaining  and  losing  heat ;  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  imagine  it  entirely  throughout  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. It  is  evident,  then,  that  an  easily  movable  particle  which  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  exceedingly  slight  rises  of  temperature  will  make  the 
transference  of  heat  from  one  point  to  another  plainly  visible.  I  have  sho\ni 
that  the  minute  bubbles  in  fluid-cavities  are  such  particles ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  vibratory  motions  which  I  have  described  afford  an  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  continual  passage  of  heat  through  solid  substances. 


April  19,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  f oUowing  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  ''On  Putrescent  Organic  Matter  in  Potable  Water.*'  By 
GusTAV  Bischof.  Communicated  by  E.  Frankland,  F.R.S. 
Received  March  17,  1877. 

It  is  fortunate  that  smell  and  taste  are  generally  extremely  sen- 
sitive indicators  of  putrefaction  in  articles  of  food.  This  does  not, 
however,  apply  to  drinking-water,  which  may  be  largely  polluted  by 
putrescent  organic  impurities  without  causing  any  suspicion  to  our 
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•rauBH.  And  jtA  the  question  of  the  wholesomenesa  of  water  hinges 
mainly  npon  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  putrescent  matters,  as  they 
themaelTeB  are  the  cause  of  derangements  of  the  human  system.  Most 
■erioDfl,  however,  are  the  consequences  when  those  low  forms  of  organic 
life,  vhich  in  all  probabUity  form  the  specific  poison  of  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  ttnd  other  diseases,  gain  admission  to  driuking-water  polluted  by 
pate«scent  matteF. 

A  number  of  observations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  these  organisms, 
or  ttieir  germs,  are  not  infectious  as  long  as  surrounded  by  fresh  organic 
matter;  but  as  soon  as  fermentation  sets  in,  they  show  their  poisonous 
Tirolence.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  the  discharges  of  cholera  and 
typhcnd  patients  are  not  infectious  as  long  as  they  are  fresh,  but  by 
potresoence  their  poisonous  character  is  developed. 

. Chemical  anal3r8is  is  incapable  of  discriminating  between  living  or 
dead,  fresh  or  putrescent  organic  matters.  The  microscope  reveals  their 
natme  more  fully ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  frequently  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  decide  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  SacUria  of 
putrefoction,  or  th^  germs,  in  water.  It  thus  appeared  to  me  that  this 
infoimation  might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  gained  with  greater  cer- 
tainty by  an  Indirect  method. 

If  we  want  to  determine  whether  a  gas  be  carbonic  anhydride,  we  pass 
it  through  potash  bulbs,  and  see  whether  these  increase  in  weight,  Simi- 
larly the  presence  or  absence  of  putrefactive  agencies  in  water  moy  bo 
determined  by  their  action  upon  organic  matter.  The  test  I  selected  is 
fresh  meat,  as  the  slightest  putrescent  changes  in  it  can  most  readily  be 
detected  by  its  smell. 

The  experiments,  which  were  originally  made  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  improvement  of  water  by  certain  filtering  media,  were,  with 
the  exception  of  experiment  A'lII.,  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — 

On  to  the  perforated  bottom  (a)  of  a  stoneware  vessel  (»*)  I  place 


e  fresh  meat.     The  veesel  is  then  filled  to  about  two  thirds  with  the 
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materials  to  be  experimented  upoD,  and  lastly  with  water.  Into  open- 
ing e  a  tin  tube  is  fixed,  which  is  first  bent  upwards  and  then  downwards 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U,  to  prevent  any  Bacteria  or  their  germs 
from  passing  through  this  outlet-tube  into  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
air-pipe  d,  down  to  c,  is  filled  with  firmly  compressed  cotton-wool,  and  a 
glass  tube,  sealed  at  its  bottom,  is  passed  down  through  the  material  experi- 
mented upon,  to  allow  of  the  temperature  being  measured  in  close 
proximity  to  the  meat.  The  vessels  thus  prepared  are  immersed  in  a 
boiler  filled  \iith  cold  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  and  kept  boiling 
for  several  hours.  The  object  of  this  is  to  destroy  any  germs  adhering 
to  the  meat.  The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  sealed  glass  tube 
was,  during  the  boiling,  in  each  of  the  following  experiments  93°-96°C. 

After  cooling,  the  Chelsea  Company's  water  was  constantly  passed 
through  the  vessels  in  the  direction  indicated  by  arrows,  at  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  uniform  speed. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  any  Bacteria  of  putrefaction,  or  their  germs,  in 
the  water  would,  after  a  time,  render  the  meat  putrid,  or,  if  it  remains 
fresh,  they  must  have  been  absent,  or  at  least  inactive,  when  the  water 
reached  the  meat. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  experiments. 

Experiment  I. — One  of  the  vessels  was  filled  with  spongy  (metallic) 
iron,  and  treated  as  before  described ;  after  a  fortnight  the  meat  was 
perfectly  fresh. 

Experiment  11. — A  vessel  filled  with  animal  charcoal ;  after  a  fortnight 
the  meat  showed  strong  evidence  of  incipient  putrefaction.  As  experi- 
ments I.  and  II.  were  conducted  side  by  side,  tliis  result  proves  that  the 
prcser\^ation  of  the  meat  in  experiment  I.  was  not  due  to  any  external 
cause,  such  as  the  low  temperature  then  prevailing. 

Experiment  III. — Water  continuously  passed  through  a  vessel  filled 
with  spong}'  iron  for  four  weeks ;  even  then  the  meat  was  perfectly  fresh 
and  hard. 

Experiment  lY.  was  a  repetition  of  11.,  the  filtration  of  water  through 
animal  charcoal  being  continued  for  four  weeks.  The  meat  was  soft  and 
quite  putrid.  In  the  course  of  this  exporimeut  the  exit-tube  was  several 
times  choked  by  mucous  matter. 

Experiment  V. — In  experiment*  I.  and  HI.  witli  spongy  iron,  tliis 
material  was  employed  without  aepaimtiDg  any  of  the  fine  dust.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  BaeUna  were  merely  mechanically  retained,  a 
vessel  was  charged  with  spongy  iron,  from  which  all  the  finer  particles 
had  been  separated  by  a  sieve  with  thirty  holes  on  the  linear  inch.  The 
filtering  medium  in  this  case  waa  therefore  of  a  porous  nature.  After 
four  weeks'  filtration  the  meat  wai  perfectly  fresh. 

Experiment  VI. — In  the  previous  experiments  \vith  spongy  iron  the 
meat  was  in  contact  with  water,  from  which  the  iron  in  solution  had  not 
been  separated.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  iron  in  solution 
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was  the  preserving  agent,  a  stoneware  vessel  was  charged  underneath  the 
spongy  iron  with  pyrolusite  and  sand,  so  as  to  abstract  the  iron  from  the 
water  before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  moat.  After  four  weeks'  filtra- 
tion the  latter  was  found  perfectly  fresh. 

Experiment  VII. — By  a  separate  experiment  I  ascertained  that  the 
oxygen  ia  completely  abstract^jd  from  water  during  its  passage  through 
spongy  iron.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  absence  of  oxygen  be 
the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  meat,  and  whether  the  Bacteria  or 
tiieir  germs  be  killed  or  can  bo  revived  when  supplied  with  oxygen,  an 
evaporating-basin  was  inverted  over  the  meat.  This  must  have  retained 
a  quantity  of  air  in  its  cavity,  the  air  being  gradually  dissolved  by  the 
water  in  close  proximity  to  the  meat.  After  four  weeks*  filtration  the 
meat  was  perfectly  fresh ;  I  succeeded  in  collecting  a  small  bubble  of  the 
gas,  still  in  the  cavity  of  the  evaporating-basin.  This  was  quite  free 
from  oxygen. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  oxygon  was  supplied  to  the  water 
Buflicicntly  long  to  justify  any  conclusions  from  this  experiment.  How- 
ever, the  result  of  cx-|)eriment  VIII.  rendered  a  repetition  unnecessary. 

Eivperiment  VIII. — Fresh  meat  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
Tessel  and  left  standing,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  spongy  iron 
and  water.  The  vessel  in  this  instance  was  7wt  boiled.  After  three 
weeks  the  meat  was  very  bad,  demonstrating  that  the  action  of  the 
Bacteria  of  putrefaction  adhering  to  the  meat  was  not  prevented  by 
the  spongy  iron  above;  and  if,  during  the  previous  experiments  with 
spongy  iron,  agencies  capable  of  causing  putrefaction  had  at  any  time 
come  in  contact  with  the  meat  (in  other  words,  if  the  Bacteria  had 
not  been  killed  in  their  passage  through  spongy  iron),  the  meat  must, 
as  in  this  last  experiment,  have  shown  marks  of  their  action.  It 
therefore  ap})ears  that  Bacterlcc  are  permanently  rendered  harmless 
when  passing  in  water  through  spongy  iron.  This  conclusion  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  obsen  ation  that  even  efiluent  sewage- water,  after 
passing  through  the  spongy  material,  has  remained  perfectly  bright  for 
now  five  years  when  exposed  to  light  in  a  half-filled  stoppered  bottle. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  spongy  iron  on  organic  matter  largely 
consists  in  a  reduction  of  ferric  hydrate  by  organic  impurities  in  water. 
We  know  that  even  such  organic  matter  as  straw  or  branches  is 
capable  of  reducing  ferric  to  ferrous  hydrate.  We  know  that  even 
such  indestructible  organic  matter  as  linen  and  cotton  fibres  is 
gradually  destroyed  by  rust-stains.  This  action  is  slow  when  experi- 
menting upon  ordinary  ferric  hydrate ;  but  it  may,  in  statu  nasc^ndiy  be 
very  energetic — the  more  so,  if  wo  consider  the  nature  of  the  organic 
matter  in  water.  Ferric  hydrate  is  always  formed  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  layer  of  spongy  iron  when  water  is  passed  through  that  material.  The 
ferrous  hydrate  resulting  from  the  reduction  by  organic  matter  may  be 
re-oxidized  by  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  thus  the  two  reactions 
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repeat  themselves.  This  would  explain  why  the  action  of  spongy  iron 
continues  so  long. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  there  is  also  a  reducing  action  taking 
place  when  ordinary  water  is  passed  through  spongy  iron.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 

Our  knowledge  of  those  low  organisms  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  certain  epidemics  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  allow  of  direct  experi- 
ments upon  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like  the  BacUtna  of  putre- 
Action,  they  are  rendered  harmless  when  water  containing  them  passes 
through  spongy  iron  ;  but  until  we  possess  the  means  of  isolating  these 
organisms,  this  question  can  only  be  definitively  settled  by  practical 
experience.  Should  this  not  be  satisfactory,  should  those  specific  con- 
tagia  not  be  destroyed  when  passing  in  water  through  spongy  iron,  then 
the  separation  of  Bacteria  by  spongy  iron  may  afford  means  of  isolating 
those  germs  of  disease ;  should  it  be  favourable,  then  we  shall  have  found 
in  spongy  iron  the  material  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  epidemics  by 
potable  water. 


II.  ''On  a  Cause  for  the  Appearance  of  Bright  Lines  in  the 
Spectra  of  Irresolvable  Star  Clusters.'*  By  E.  J.  Stone, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Received  March  20,  1877. 

Before  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Huggins's  discovery  of  the  presence 
of  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  nebulsD,  it  was  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, accepted  as  a  fact  that  nebulae  were  merely  stellar  clusters  irresol- 
vable on  account  of  their  great  distances  from  us.  This  view  had  become 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  greatest  observing  astronomers 
in  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  is  one  therefore  which  should  not 
lightly  be  abandoned. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Huggins's  observations,  instead  of  being 
inconsistent  with  the  view  formerly  held  by  astronomers,  are  rather  con- 
firmatory of  the  correctness  of  that  view. 

The  sun  is  known  to  be  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope  of  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Similar  envelopes  must  surround  the  stars  generally. 
Conceive  a  close  stellar  cluster.  Each  star,  if  isolated,  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  gaseous  envelope.  These  gaseous  envelopes  might, 
in  the  case  of  a  cluster,  form  over  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  cluster,  a 
continuous  mass  of  gas.  So  long  as  such  a  cluster  was  within  a  certain 
distance  from  us,  the  light  from  the  stellar  masses  would  predominate  over 
that  of  the  gaseous  envelopes.  The  spectrum  would  therefore  be  an 
ordinary  stellar  spectrum.  Suppose  such  a  cluster  to  be  removed  further 
and  further  from  us.  The  light  from  each  star  would  be  diminished  in 
^     the  proportion  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  but  such  would  not 
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be  the  case  with  the  light  from  the  enveloping  surface  formed  bj  the 
gaseous  envelopes.  The  light  from  this  envelope  received  on  a  slit  in  the 
focoa  of  an  object-glass  would  be  sensibly  constant,  because  the  contri- 
bating  area  would  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  light 
received  from  each  part  is  diuiinished.  The  result  would  be  that  at  some 
definite  distance,  and  all  greater  distances,  the  preponderating  light 
received  from  such  a  cluster  would  be  derived  from  the  gaseous  envelopes 
and  not  from  the  isolated  stellar  masses.  The  spectrum  of  the  cluster 
would  therefore  become  a  linear  one,  like  that  from  the  gaseous  suiv 
roundings  of  our  own  sun.  The  linear  spectrum  might,  of  course,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  seen  mixed  up  with  a  feeble  continuous  spec- 
trum from  the  light  of  the  stars  themselves. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  linear  spec- 
trum can  only  appear  when  the  resolvability  of  the  cluster  is  at  least 
injuriously  affected  by  the  light  of  the  gaseous  envelopes  becoming 
sensibly  proportional  to  that  from  the  stellar  masses,  and  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  cases  it  would  only  be  in  the  light  from  the  irre- 
solvable portions  of  the  cluster  that  bright  lines  could  be  seen  in  the 
spectrum. 

The  changes  in  form  which  would  be  presented  to  us  by  such  a  nebula 
might  be  expected  to  be  small.  These  changes  would  depend  chiefly 
upon  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  stellar  masses  constituting  the 
cluster.  It  has  always  ap];>eared  to  me  diilicult  to  realize  the  conditions 
under  which  isolated  irn^gnlar  masses  of  gas,  presenting  to  us  sharp 
angular  points,  could  exist  uncontrolled  by  any  central  gravitational  mass 
without  showing  larger  changes  in  form  than  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  uebuhe.  In  my  view  of  the  nature  of  nebulffi  this 
difficulty  no  longer  exists. 

Boyal  Observatory,  Cupe  of  Good  Hope, 
February  9,  1877. 


III.  *'  On  some  Figures  exhibiting  the  Motion  of  Vibrating  Bodies, 
and  on  a  New  Method  for  determining  the  Speed  of  Machines." 
By  Herbert  M'Leod,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  and  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  Lieut.R.E.,  In- 
structor in  Geometrical  Drawing  in  the  Boyal  Indian  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill.  Communicated  by  Prof. 
Duncan,  F.B.S.,  Pres.G.S.     Beceived  April  5,  1877. 

If  the  image  of  a  point  of  light  or  of  a  black  dot  on  a  white  ground  be 
observed  in  a  vibrating  mirror,  the  motion  of  which  may  be  produced  by 
a  timing-fork  or  reed,  the  point,  in  virtue  of  the  retention  of  the  image 
on  the  retina,  will  appear  as  a  straight  line.  If,  however,  the  luminous 
p<Hnt  be  moving  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
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fork  vibrates,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror,  the  combination  of 
the  two  rectilinear  motions  will  produce  a  sinuous  line  or  wave-form. 

The  dimensions  of  this  wave  will  depend  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  fork  and  on  the  velocity  of  movement  of  the  point  of 
light  in  reUtion  to  the  period  of  the  fork :  when  the  rate  of  translation 
of  the  point  is  great  the  wave-length  will  be  great ;  with  a  low  velocity 
the  wave-length  will  be  small.  The  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  fork,  the  greater  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  wave. 

When  a  series  of  equidistant  points  attached  to  a  rotating  disk  or 
cylinder  is  employed,  the  properties  of  the  wave  differ  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  disk.  If  the  points  are  placed  in  a 
circle  on  a  disk  or  cylinder  rotating  with  such  a  velocity  that  the  time 
occupied  by  a  point  in  passing  over  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  two 
consecutive  points  is  exactly  equal  to  the  period  of  one  complete  vibration 
of  the  fork,  a  continuous  stationary  figure  is  perceived ;  but  if  the  point 
passes  over  a  distance  slightly  greater  than  the  inter\'als,  the  figure  will 
show  a  slow  progression  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  circle ;  and  when 
the  space  described  by  the  point  is  slightly  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  points,  the  motion  of  the  figure  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
the  velocity  of  the  circle  is  one  half  of  that  necessary  to  produce  the  sta- 
tionary wave  another  stationary  figure  results,  but  with  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  previous  one,  the  luminous  point  passing  over  a  distance 
equal  to  the  interval  between  two  points  during  two  "vibrations  of  the 
fork ;  the  brightness  of  the  wave  is  also  less.  Generally,  if  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  point  in  moving  through  a  distance  equal  to  that  between 
two  consecutive  points  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  period  of  the  fork, 
stationary  waves  will  be  formed ;  waves  thus  produced  have  been  observed 
with  velocities  ^,  J^,  ^,  ^,  and  J  of  that  necessary  to  generate  the  wave-form 
first  described. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  monng  points  is  so  much  increased  that  the 
eye  is  imable  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  figure,  a  complex  form  is  pro- 
duced by  the  overlapping  of  several  waves ;  and  at  some  velocities  the£0 
figures  may  appear  stationary,  but  their  complexity  usually  makes  it 
difficult  to  establish  their  exact  form.  Another  simple  and  easily  recog- 
nized figure,  however,  is  obser\'ed  when  the  velocity  of  the  moving  points 
is  once  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  necessary  to  produce  the  stationary 
single  wave.  This  figure  is  caused  by  the  overlapping  of  three  waves 
so  placed  that  the  crest  of  one  is  over  the  crossing  of  the  other  two. 
This  figure,  like  the  previous  one,  shows  a  direct  or  inverse  motion  w^hen 
the  velocity  of  the  points  is  not  exactly  that  which  would  produce  the 
stationary  figure.  Wlien  the  velocity  of  the  points  is  such  that  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  one  point  during  a  complete  vibration  of  the  fork  is 
equal  to  double  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  points,  a  figure  is 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  two  waves  with  their  crests  and  hollows 
opposed  and  crossing  at  the  line  that  would  be  described  by  the  points  if 
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tiie  mirror  were  not  vibrating.  When  this  figure  is  produced  the  number 
of  points  passing  in  a  given  time  is  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  mirror ;  this  is  the  most  useful  form  for  observation,  as  it  is  very 
easilj  recognized.  By  still  further  increasing  the  rapidity  of  passage  of 
the  points  a  triple  figure  is  again  produced  when  the  rate  of  rotation  is 
exactly  double  that  which  forms  the  similar  figure  mentioned  previously ; 
or,  calling  the  velocity  producing  the  single  figure  1,  the  triple  is  observed 
with  a  velocity  of  1^  and  also  3.  When  the  rate  is  4,  a  figure  composed 
of  four  overlapping  waves  is  formed. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  like  the  single  wave,  the  triple  figure  may  be  pro- 
duced by  more  than  one  velocity — in  fact  it  has  been  observed  with  four 
distinct  velocities,  namely,  3,  |^,  j,  and  f ,  taking  the  velocity  producing 
the  single  figure  as  1.  Similarly  the  double  figure  has  been  obtained 
with  a  velocity  of  2,  |,  and  f ;  and  the  quadruple  with  the  velocities  4 
and  •^.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  not  the  only  rates  capable  of  form- 
ing these  figures.  Theoretically  each  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite 
number  of  velocities  ;  and  the  relation  between  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions and  the  passage  of  the  points  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
tenns: — 

A  single  wave  is  formed  when  a  whole  number  of  vibrations  takes 
place  in  the  time  of  the  passing  of  a  point  over  one  interval. 

A  double  figure  is  formed  when  a  whole  number  of  vibrations  takes 
place  in  the  time  of  the  passing  of  a  point  over  two  intervals,  provided 
that  this  whole  number  is  not  divisible  by  two. 

A  triple  figure  is  formed  when  a  whole  number  of  vil)rations  takes 
place  in  the  time  of  passing  of  a  point  over  three  intervals,  provided 
t^t  the  whole  number  is  not  divisible  by  three. 

Lastly,  a  quadruple  figure  is  formed  when  a  whole  number  of  vibra- 
tions takes  place  in  the  time  of  passiog  of  a  point  over  four  intervals, 
provided  that  the  whole  number  is  not  divisible  by  two  or  by  four. 

Besides  the  mirror  other  means  may  be  employed  to  view  these  figiu'es : 
for  instance,  they  may  be  observed  through  a  lens  attached  to  one  of 
the  prongs  of  the  fork,  or  a  real  image  of  the  figures  may  be  produced 
by  the  lens  and  observed  \^ith  or  without  a  fixed  lens.  Instead  of  a 
tuning-fork  a  reed  may  be  used  to  carry  the  mirror  or  lens. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  these  figures 
may  be  employed  for  determining  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  disk  or 
cylinder,  if  the  period  of  the  fork  or  reed,  and  also  the  number  of  points 
on  the  rotating  body,  are  known. 

For  some  velocities,  indicated  by  whole  numbers  per  minute,  the  circle 
on  the  disk  or  cylinder  must  be  divided  into  equal  intervals ;  thus  in  the 
case  of  a  fork  vibrating  00  times  a  second,  or  3600  times  a  minute,  it 
is  necessary  that  7200  poiots  should  pass  in  a  minute  in  order  to  form 
the  double  figure.  If  the  disk  is  rotating  100  times  a  minut«,  it  is  clear 
that  the  circle  must  contain  72  equal  intervals;   for  a  velocity  ol  ^^ 
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revolutions  per  minute  75  equal  intervals;  but  for  tlie  intermediate 
numbers  of  rotations  fractional  numbers  of  intervals  are  necessary ;  for 
97  revolutions  74*226  intervals  are  required.  G-reat  difficulties  would 
be  found  in  dividing  the  circles  in  this  manner ;  and  the  employment  of 
whole  numbers  of  intervals  would  be  equally  inadmissible,  74  intervals, 
for  example,  corresponding  to  97"2073  revolutions.  This  difficulty  may 
be  obviated  by  ruling  on  paper  convergent  lines,  and  then  wrapping  the 
paper  round  a  cylinder,  so  that  one  of  the  lines  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 
In  this  way  circles  traced  round  the  cylinder  are  divided  into  any  required 
parts  ;  and  between  those  circles,  where  numbers  of  equal  intervals  are 
found,  there  will  be  every  conceivable  division  between  these  numbers. 

This  method  of  division  possesses  also  the  great  advantage  that  equal 
distances  along  the  cylinder  correspond  to  equal  differences  of  numbers 
of  rotations :  taking  the  above  example,  the  circles  on  the  cylinder  where 
72  and  75  equal  intervals  are  found  will  correspond  to  100  and  96  rota- 
tions respectively ;  on  dividing  the  distance  betn^een  the  two  rings  into 
four  equal  parts,  numbers  of  spaces  corresponding  to  the  whole  numbers 
of  rotations,  99,  98,  and  97,  wiU  be  found  on  the  three  intermediate 
circles.  The  lines  may  now  be  converted  into  dots  by  erasuig  the  portions 
not  required,  or  a  screen  with  narrow  slit«  placed  in  front  of  the  cylinder 
will  effect  the  same  object. 

Another  arrangement  may  be  employed  by  which  fractions  of  rotations 
may  be  measiu'ed.  If  the  linos  are  viewed  through  a  narrow  slit  in  a 
piece  of  black  paper  or  thin  metal  attached  to  a  tuning-fork  or  reed, 
vibrating  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  figures  will  be 
perceived  on  looking  through  the  slit.  If  the  fork  be  now  moved  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  until  the  figure  appears  stationary,  the  numbers 
of  rotations  may  be  read  off  from  a  graduated  scale. 

"When  the  figure  is  formed  on  circles,  the  circumferences  of  which  are 
not  an  exact  multiple  of  the  intervals,  so  that  one  division  is  smaller  than 
the  rest,  the  figure  is  observed  to  make  a  sudden  movement  or  jump  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  small  division.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  preventing  this  ;  but  it  is  not  found  to  have  any  practical  objection ; 
for  when  the  crossings  of  the  double  curve  remain  stationary  during  the 
remainder  of  the  revolution,  the  proper  position  on  the  cylinder  has  been 
obtained*  After  the  jump  the  figure  remains  stationary,  but  in  a  slightly 
altered  position. 

In  the  employment  of  the  tuning-fork  means  had  to  be  devised  for 
readily  setting  it  in  vibration :  the  use  of  the  violin  bow  is  obviously  in- 
convenient ;  and  this  was  soon  re2)laced  by  a  fork  with  the  distance  be- 
tween the  prongs  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  which  was 
started  in  the  usual  way  by  drawing  a  rod  between  the  prongs.  This 
mode  has  ultimately  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  a  short  piece  of  soft  iron, 
carried  on  an  axis  fixed  between  the  prongs ;  when  forced  between  the 
prongs  the  iron  bar  opens  them  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  on  turning  the 
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rftpidlj  through  90°  the  bar  is  placed  parallel  to  the  fork,  which  is 
left  yibrating.  This  contrivance  may  be  found  useful  for  lecture  pur- 
poses when  large  forks  are  used  to  show  Lissajous'  figures.  It  may  be 
mentioned  iii  passing  that  two  forks  without  mirrors  or  lenses  may 
readily  be  brought  into  unison  or  into  some  simple  relation  by  attaching 
to  one  prong  of  each  a  thin  piece  of  black  paper  with  a  fine  slit.  One 
fork  is  placed  vertically  and  the  other  horizontally,  a  fixed  lens  being 
mounted  between  them  so  as  to  fonn  an  image  of  one  slit  on  the  other. 
liight  is  then  passed  through  one  slit ;  and  on  looking  through  the  other 
k  square  dot  of  light  is  seen,  which  produces  the  Lissajous'  figures  when 
the  forks  are  in  motion.  With  a  large  fork  the  influence  of  the  additional 
ureight  of  the  paper  and  attaching  gum  is  imperceptible. 

When  a  slit  on  a  fork  or  reed  is  used  together  with  the  rotating  cylinder, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  pai*allax  by  throwing  on  "the  slit  an  image  of  the 
lines  by  means  of  a  lens,  and  the  observation  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
employment  of  a  second  lens  to  view  the  slit.  The  reed  is  placed 
within  a  box  capable  of  travelling  on  a  fixed  bed  parallel  to  the  cylinder, 
and  the  slit  is  soldered  to  the  reed  within  the  box ;  the  latter  is  pierced 
by  two  holes  closed  with  lenses.  Some  difticulty  was  at  first  experienced 
"with  the  harmonium  reed,  which  was  placed  in  a  box  small  enough  to  be 
readily  movable  along  the  slide,  and  to  which  the  air  had  to  be  led  by  a 
flexible  tube.  The  reed  requiring  a  large  quantity  of  air  at  low  pressure 
to  cause  it  to  vibrate  properly,  it  was  not  possible,  without  the  use  of 
large  bellows  and  wide  conducting-tubcs,  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
it  also  appears  essential  that  the  air  in  contact  with  the  reed  should  le 
contained  in  a  chest  of  considerable  dimensions,  to  permit  of  sufticient 
compression  of  the  air  when  the  tongue  nearly  closes  the  orifice.  After 
numerous  failures,  a  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  novel  in  this  applica- 
tion, was  found  quite  efficacious,  namely,  the  employment  of  the  principle 
of  the  injector  or  jet-pump.  To  the  box  is  fixed  a  wide  brass  tube,  Avith 
a  considerable  orifice  in  the  side ;  at  the  end  of  the  tube  away  from  the 
box  is  fitted  by  a  cork  a  glass  tube,  terminating  in  a  narrow  jet  1^  millim. 
in  diameter ;  when  air  is  forced  through  the  jet  at  a  pressure  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  column  of  water  20  or  25  ceutims.  in  height  the  reed 
vibrates  perfectly,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  box  Iwing  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  about  1|  millim.  high. 

Instead  of,  or  together  with,  the  graduated  scale  along  which  the  box 
containing  the  reed  or  tuning-fork  slides,  a  scale  may  be  placed  on  a  thin 
rule  close  to  the  cylinder,  the  numbers  on  which  are  visible  simultaneously 
with  the  figures  produced  by  the  vibrating  slit.  This  may  be  of  somo 
advantage  when  it  is  necessary  to  observe  rapid  changes  of  velocity.  By 
drawing  circles  round  the  cylinder  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
scale,  any  possible  error  from  slight  shifting  of  the  scale  is  obviated.  With 
this  arrangement  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  reed  or  tuning-fork 
should  be  near  the  rotating  cylinder ;  for  if  the  slit  is  placed  at  tb^a  iocNa^^ 
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of  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  the  obserrations  can  be  made  from  a 
considerable  distance ;  this  may  be  useful  when  a  shaft  in  an  inaccessible 
situation  is  the  subject  of  experiment. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  determine  the  efEect  of  alterations  of  temperature 
on  the  period  of  the  fork,  which  might  be  so  great  as  to  render  some  cor- 
rection necessary.  For  this  purpose  two  equal  forks  provided  with 
mirrors,  and  making  about  60  vibrations  a  second,  were  enclosed  in 
wooden  boxes  containing  thermometers,  which  were  placed  between  the 
prongs.  One  of  the  forks  was  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  other 
horizontally,  the  box  containing  the  latter  having  its  lower  side  replaced 
by  two  pieces  of  sheet  zinc,  separated  by  a  layer  of  air  about  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  By  the  flame  of  a  small  gas-burner  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  box  could  be  raised  to  about  60°  C.  At  the  side  of  each  box 
was  a  hole  opposite  to  the  mirror,  and  closed  by  a  plate  of  glass.  The 
lissajous'  figure  obtained  by  the  reflection  of  a  point  of  light  in  the  two 
mirrors  was  observed  in  a  small  t-elescope ;  and  the  time  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  figure  through  a  whole  cycle  was  determined  when  the 
thermometers  indicated  different  temperatures.  There  was  some  doubt 
whether  the  thermometers  gave  a  true  indication  of  the  temperatures  of 
the  forks ;  but  in  the  series  of  experiments  giving  the  most  concordant 
results  the  heat  was  applied  near  one  end  of  the  box,  and  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  &om  the  thermometer,  in  order  to  set  up  convection 
currents  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  fork  as  completely  as 
possible.  It  would  be  no  doubt  preferable  to  introduce  into  each  box  a 
small  fan  to  keep  the  air  in  continuous  motion ;  in  all  cases  the  tem- 
perature was  changed  very  slowly,  and  a  considerable  time  allowed  to 
elapse  between  two  observations.  In  the  last  series  of  nine  observations 
the  differences  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  forks  varied  from 
9°  to  27°  C,  and  from  the  observed  results  the  increase  of  the  period  of 
the  heated  fork  for  1°  C.  was  calculated.  The  mean  loss  per  minute  for 
1°  C.  amounted  to  •4013  vibration  in  3600  ;  the  minimum  number  being 
•3921,  and  the  maximum  "4043.  That  is  to  say,  a  fork  giving  3600  vibra- 
tions a  minute  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  would  give  3599*6  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  1° — a  loss  of  about  'Oil  per  cent.  So  that  if  a 
determination  of  velocity  were  made  at  a  temperature  20°  above  that  at 
which  the  fork  is^iving  exactly  3600  vibrations  per  minute,  a  correction 
of  '22  per  cent,  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  number  obtained. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  number  of  vibrations 
of  a  large  fork ;  the  difficulty,  however,  disappears  when  a  graduated 
cylinder  or  disk  is  driven  with  a  constant  velocity,  and  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  calculated  from  the  form  of  the  figure  produced  by 
the  fork.  This  method  has  been  employed  with  the  forks  at  present  in 
use,  and  by  proper  arrangements  it  can  be  applied  to  the  determination 
of  the  numbers  of  vibrations  produced  by  musical  forks ;  but  up  to  the 
present  we  have  failed  in  producing  by  means  of  clock-work  a  rotation 
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whicfa  is  snfiBcieiitly  constant,  our  most  successful  results  having  been 
obtained  with  a  six-horse  power  Corliss  engine,  'with  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  in 
tiie  workshop  of  the  College. 

Some  experiments  which  promise  well  have  been  made  with  rotating 
disks  on  the  principle  of  the  thaumatrope.  By  using  a  rotating  disk 
with  slits,  and  viewing  through  them  another  disk  on  which  appropriate 
figures  or  symbols  are  marked,  the  velocity  of  one  can  be  determined  if 
that  of  the  other  is  known.  This  principle  may  possibly  be  applied  with 
mdvantage  to  determine  the  relative  velocity  of  two  machines,  such  as  the 
twin  screws  of  ships. 

Without  pretending  that  the  method  described  in  this  paper  for  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  useful  on  an  extensive  scale,  we 
hope  that  it  may  be  applicable  in  some  cases  of  investigation  where 
accurate  observations  can  be  rapidly  made  without  any  complex  apparatus 
or  difficult  manipulation.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  applied 
directly  to  a  machine  without  the  intervention  of  any  gearing,  the  mere 
attaching  of  a  piece  of  paper  to  a  shaft  being  all  that  is  necessary.  It 
cannot,  by  giving  the  machine  morq  work  to  do,  produce  any  effect  on 
its  rate ;  and  by  the  impossibility  of  slip,  it  must  give  accurate  results  if 
the  paper  is  properly  mounted  in  the  first  instance  and  the  observations 
are  properly  made. 

Being  an  optical  method  for  investigating  rotation,  we  suggest  cyclo- 
scope  as  a  name  for  the  instrument. 


April  26,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

1.    "  On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Beds  of  Chert  in  the 

Upper  Carboniferous   Limestones  of  Ireland.'^       By  Prof. 

Edward   Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geologicfal 

Survey  of  Ireland.  With  "  Chemical  Notes,''  by  E.  T.  Hard- 

MAN,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.     Received 

March  16,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

After  reviewing  what  had  been  published  by  previous  authors  on  the 
origin  of  chert-beds,  and  showing  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  this 
department  of  petrology,  the  author  proceeded  to  describe  the  g<eolQ^cA]L 
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position  of  the  principal  cherty  zone  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Ireland,  showing  that,  while  bands  of  chert  occur  at  intervals  through- 
out this  formation,  the  highest  beds  immediately  under  "  The  Toredalo 
Shales"  are  especially  rich  in  chert,  and  are  frequently  entirely  replaced 
by  this  mineral.  In  these  beds  coralline,  crinoidal,  and  other  marine 
forms  were  frequently  to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye.  Thin  slices 
for  microscopic  examination,  taken  from  various  localities,  extending  from 
Sligo  to  Carlow,  also  showed  that  even  the  most  dense  and  compact 
masses  of  chert  exhibit,  under  favourable  circumstances,  forms  belong- 
ing to  those  marine  animals  (such  as  corals,  crinoids,  foraminifera, 
and  occasionally  mollusks)  which  build  their  shells  or  skeletons  of 
carbonate  of  lime  rather  than  of  silica.  The  siliceous  paste  in  which 
these  forms  are  enclosed  was  found  to  be  in  a  gelatinous  state ;  and  the 
forms  were  only  to  be  distinguished  by  difference  in  depth  of  shade  from 
the  paste,  the  shells  or  skeletons  having  disappeared.  The  chemical 
analyses  of  these  specimens  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Ilardman,  F.C.S.,  tended  to 
show  that  the  chert-beds  contain  various  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime 
as  well  as  other  minerals,  so  that  a  gradation  from  siliceous  limestone 
into  pure  chert  might  be  traced. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  circumstances,  it  appeared  that  the  origin 
of  the  chert-beds  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  replacement  of  the  original 
limestone  or  calcareous  "ooze,"  due  to  organic  agency,  by  silica,  and  that 
the  rock  is  truly  a  pseudomorph,  a  view  held  by  several  observers. 

The  manner  in  which  this  replacement  had  been  brought  about  was 
then  touched  upon.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  reason  for  belienng 
that  at  the  close  of  the  period  during  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
was  formed  over  the  area  of  Central  Ireland,  the  sea-bed  was  elevated, 
80  as  to  be  covered  by  the  waters  of  a  shallow  sea,  exposed  to  the  sun  s 
rays,  and  of  a  warmer  temperature  than  when  at  a  greater  depth.  The 
waters  appear  to 'have  been  charged  with  a  more  than  usual  supply  of 
silica  in  solution,  derived  (as  Mr.  Ilardman  suggests)  from  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of  highly  siliceous  materials. 
As  silica  is  less  soluble  than  carbonate  of  liae,  chemical  replacement 
would  naturally  take  place,  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  dissolved  out 
and  its  place  taken  by  the  silica.  The  warm  condition  of  the  sea-water, 
its  exposure  to  sunlight,  the  porous  character  of  the  coralline,  crinoidal, 
and  other  forms,  and  the  soft  and  "oozy"  condition  of  the  foraminiferal 
mud  would  give  easy  access  to  the  sea-waters,  and  a  process  of  silicifi- 
cation  would  take  place  analogous  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Martin 
Duncan,  F.E.S.,  as  hanng  occurred  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  chemical  analyses  and  photographic 
figures  of  some  of  the  thin  slices,  slightly  magnified. 
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II.  "Researches  on  Emeralds  and  Beryls. — Part  II.  On  some 
of  the  Processes  employed  in  the  Analysis  of  Emeralds  and 
Beryls.^^  By  Greville  Williams^  F.ll.S.  Received  April  5, 
1877. 

While  analyzing  the  beryl  "  A  "  from  Ireland,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  investigation*,  so  many  imexpected  phenomena 
presented  themselves  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  study  carefully  all 
the  processes  which  have  been  published  for  the  separation  of  glucina 
from  alumina.  On  consulting  the  numerous  papers  on  the  subject, 
it  became  apparent  that  a  wide  dilfference  of  opinion  existed  among 
chemists  as  to  the  best  method  of  working.  Among  the  eleven  or  twelve 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose,  there  are  three 
which  have  been  especially  employed  in  the  most  important  researches. 
I  place  these  below,  and  under  each  lieading  will  be  found  the  names  of 
some  of  the  chemists  who  have  used  the  process,  the  first  in  each  case 
being  that  of  the  inventer. 


Corbonato  of  ammonium. 
Vauquelin . .  1 798. 
Klaproth  ..1801. 

Lewy 1857. 

Hofmeister.  1859. 


Ilyiilrate  of  potiesium.      Chloride  of  nmmoniiuu. 
Vauquelin   ....  1798.       Berzelius . .  181 2. 
C.  G.  Gmelin . .  1640.      Weeren    . .  1854. 
Awdejow    ....  1843. 

Damour 1843. 

Ebelmen 1848. 


The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  first  of  these,  namely, 
the  carbonate-of -ammonium  process. 

The  first  chemist  to  take  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  glucina  in 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  as  a  means  of  separating  it  from  alumina,  was 
Yanqnelin,  who,  in  his  earliest  memoir  on  the  beryl,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  glucina t,  mentions  the  fact  of  its  solubility  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  but  at  that  time  he  separated  the 
two  earths  by  converting  the  alumina  into  alum  and  removing  the  latter 
by  crystallization.  The  small  proportion  of  alumina  remaniing  was 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  its  solubility  in  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potassium  even  when  heated,  whereas,  under  these  circumstances, 
glucina  is  precipitated — Vauquelin  thus  distinctly  being  the  first  to  use 
the  process  now  called  Gmelin's.  In  Vauquelin's  second  memoir,  pub- 
lish^ in  the  same  volume  of  tho  '  Annalcs  de  Cliimie,'  he  employed  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  two  earths.  The 
various  chemists  who  followed  this  process  for  many  years  after  Vau- 
quelin's  time  appear  to  have  used  it  in  its  simplest  form,  the  directions 

♦  Proc.  Boyal  Society,  No.  145,  187:?. 

t  Ann.  de  Ch.  xxvi.  1708.    Tho  uame  of  this  journal  has  siuce  b^jea  mod\&(t^. 
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given  by  Eose*  (whose  name  is  generally,  but  incorrectly,  given  to  the 
method)  being  merely  to  use  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  o£  the  carbo- 
nate. He  admits  that  a  little  alumina  is  dissolved  at  the  same  time. 
Wohlert  directs  the  solution  of  the  two  earths  to  be  dropped  very 
gradually  with  constant  stirriug  into  an  excess  of  a  warm  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates  the  alumina 
and  dissolves  the  glucina. 

That  one  extraction  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  quite  insufficient 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  experiments  and  considerations. 

The  mixed  earths  (glucina  and  alumina)  from  2*3217  granmies  of  the 
beryl  A  were  precipitated  by  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  allowed  to  stand  all  night  in  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium ;  the  resulting  glucina  weighed  0'1806  gramme,  or  only  7*78  per 
cent,  on  the  beryl,  whereas  three  more  extractions  raised  the  percentage 
of  glucina  to  11*55  J. 

Again,  a  mixture  was  taken  of  0*2640  gramme  of  glucina  and  0*8520 
of  alumina,  the  percentage  being : — 

Alumina 76*34 

Glucina 23*66 


100*00 

The  mixture  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  and  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
95  cub.  centims.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium 
(sp.  gr.  1*080  at  15°  C),  or  8*5  cub.  centims.  for  each  decigramme  of  the 
mixed  earths.  On  acidifying  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammonium  sulphide,  only 
12*75  per  cent,  of  glucina  was  obtained  instead  of  23*66. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  the  deficiency  in  the  glucina  in  the  experi- 
ment quoted  arose  from  the  use  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  carbonate- 
of-ammonium  solution.  To  settle  this  point  definitely  the  following 
experiments  were  made : — 

Experiment  I. — 0*1960  gramme  of  glucina  and  0*1812  gramme  of 
alumina  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and 
treated  with  100  cub.  centims.  of  carbonate-of -ammonium  solution.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  27  cub.  centims.  for  each  decigramme  of  the  mixed 
earths.  A  temperature  of  65°  C.  was  kept  up  for  five  and  a  half  hours, 
the  exit-tube  of  the  fiask  being  closed  with  a  mercurial  valve.  It  was 
found  that  a  pressure  of  three  inches  of  mercury  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  escape  of   vapour  at  the  temperature  stated.      The  solution  was 

*  Bose's  Chem.  Anal.    TranBlated  by  Normandy,  iL  p.  58.     1849. 

t  Handbook  of  Inorganic  Anal^'sis,  1854. 

}  I  haTe  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  skill  and  .accuracy  with  which  some  of 
these  fractional  extractions  were  performed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Raphael  Meldola,  who 
was  my  assistant  at  that  time. 
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allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  fifteen  hours  longer,  and  was  then 
filtered.  The  alumina,  after  being  well  washed,  dried,  and  ignited, 
weighed  0*2089  gramme. 

Composition  of  Found  after  one  extraction 

mixture.  at  65^  C. 

Glucina  ..61-96 

Alumina  ..  48-04     65-38 


100-00 
or  7*34  per  cent,  in  excess. 

It  was  now  determined  to  make  one  more  experiment  with  double  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  used  in  the  last  experiment. 

Experiment  IT. — 0*1945  gramme  of  glucina  and  0-1862  gramme  of 
alumina  were  dissolved  and  treated  in  the  cold  for  twenty  hours  with 
200  cub.  centims.  of  the  carbonate-of-ammonium  solution.  This  was  at 
tiie  rate  of  52  cub.  centims.  for  each  decigramme  of  the  mixed  earths. 

Clomposition  of  Found  after 

mixture.  one  extraction. 

Glucina  ..61-09 

Alumina  ..  48-91     66-69 


100-00 

or  6-78  per  cent,  in  excess. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  after  seeing  the  results  of  one  extrac- 
tion under  such  varied  conditions,  that  Damour*,  who  tried  the  carbonate- 
of-anunonium  process  in  its  original  form,  in  his  important  investigation 
of  chrysoberyl,  rejected  it  in  favour  of  Gmelin's  process,  on  the  ground 
that  it  failed  to  extract  more  than  12  out  of  the  19*76  per  cent,  of 
glucina  contained  in  that  mineral.  Damour,  however,  obtained  more 
than  1  per  cent,  less  glucina  in  proportion  than  was  obtained  in  the 
first  experiment  quoted  above.  The  two  results  are,  nevertheless, 
remarkably  close,  and  confirm  the  assertion  that  one  treatment  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium  conducted  in  the  manner  described  is  quite 
inadequate  to  extract  all  the  glucina  from  a  mixture  of  the  two  earths. 

Joy  t,  in  opposition  to  Damour,  condemns  Gmelin's  process  as  giving 
in  his  hands  too  low  a  percentage  of  glucina  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 
Weerentf  who  followed  Berzelius's  method,  condemns  the  carbonate-of- 
ammoniiun  process  on  exactly  the  opposite  ground  to  Damour,  namely, 
because  although  alumina  per  se  is,  he  says,  insoluble  in  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  it  is  soluble  in  the  presence  of  glucina,  and  thus  gives  too 
high  a  number  for  the  latter.    I  admit  that  alumina,  under  certain  dr- 

•  Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [3]  yii.  p.  173  (1843). 

t  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  xxxn.  p.  83  (1863).  This  interesting 
paper  contains  an  inyaluable  list  of  memoirs  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
minerals  which  contain  glucina. 

X  Fogg.  Ann.  xcii.  p.  91  (1854). 
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cumatances,  dissolves  in  presence  of  glucina ;  but  I  shall  show  further 
on  that  the  fact  does  not  prevent  fairly  accurate  results  being  obtained 
if  certain  precautions  be  observed.  This  tendency  of  the- earths,  when 
mixed,  to  modify  each  other's  reactions  is  seen  also  in  their  behaviour 
with  carbonate  of  barium.  I  have,  however,  never  found  the  carbonate- 
of-ammonium  process  to  give  too  high  a  number  for  the  glucina,  for 
reasons  which  are  fully  discussed  further  on. 

Hofmeister  *,  who  has  made  more  important  and  elaborate  observa- 
tions on  the  carbonate-of-ammonium  process  than  any  other  chemist, 
condemns  Gmelin's  process  on  the  ground  that  in  the  treatment  with 
potassium  hydrate  alumina  accompanies  the  glucinat.  He  also  endorses 
the  statement  of  Weeren  and  others,  that  alumina  is  soluble  in  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium  in  presence  of  glucina,  but  shows  that  this  circum- 
stance is  not  fatal  to  the  process  if  a  systematic  fractional  treatment  is 
employed. 

Hofmeister  admits  that  his  method  is  not  easy  to  describe ;  and,  in 
fiict,  it  is  so  operose  that  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original 
memoir  for  the  details.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  carefully 
followed  it  affords  reliable  results.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  further 
on  that  the  carbonate-of-ammonium  process  is  capable  of  yielding 
accurate  niunbers  when  employed  in  a  simpler  manner. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  two  processes 
I  have  alluded  to  are  condemned  by  difEerent  experimenters  on  diame- 
trically opposite  grounds ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  is  usually  the  case 
under  such  circumstances,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
manipulation.  This  being  assumed,  it  became  necessary  (in  order  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  numerous 
chemists  who  have  subjected  emeralds  and  beryls  to  analysis)  to  make  a 
rigorous  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  glucina  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium.  This  has  entailed  much  work,  as  I  have  taken 
most  of  the  statements  o£  the  chemists  who  have  worked  on  the  subject 
and  examined  them  carefully  and  repeatedly  by  experiment. 

The  following  are  the  principal  questions  or  problems  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  solve : — 

1.  Is  glucina  permanently  soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 

monium ? 

2.  l>oes  glucina  confer  its  solubility  on  alumina?  or  does  alumina 

confer  its  insolubility  on  glucina  ? 

3.  With  what  amount  of   accuracy  can  a  mixture  of   glucina  and 

alumina  be  separated  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  ? 

4.  How  do  solutions  of  glucina  and  alumina  behave  with  carbonate  of 

barium? 

*  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chem.  Ixxri.  p.  1. 
t  I  have  confirmed  this  obflerratioa. 
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1,  Is  Glucina permanently  soluhle  in  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium 'i 

This  question  is  of  paramount  importanco,  because  if  glucina  once 
dissolved  in  carbonate  of  ainraoniuui  is  liable  to  assume  an  insoluble  con- 
dition and  separate  from  the  solution,  it  introduces  a  complication  into 
the  process,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  only 
chemist,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  asserts  that  glucina  separates  out 
under  the  circumstances  named  is  Joy*,  who  states  that  "  If  (he  solu- 
tion be  kept  longer  than  ton  days  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  glucina 
will  begin  to  form,  and  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  days  15  per  cent. 
less  of  the  original  amount  will  go  {sic)  into  solution."  This  assertion 
of  Joy's  caused  me  some  perplexity  at  first,  as  I  had  during  many  years 
repeatedly  dissolved  glucina  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  but 
I  had  never  observed  a  deposit  to  take  place  unless  I  Juid  reason  to  «w5- 
j^ect  tJie presence  of  alumina,  I  therefore  resolved  to  submit  pure  glucina 
and  mixtures  of  that  earth  with  alumina  to  repeated  quantitative  ex- 
periments, with  the  view  of  deciding  the  question. 

Experiment  I. — 0'6943  gramme  of  glucina,  which  had  already  been 
partially  purified  by  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonium,  was  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  ammonium  hydrate  was  then  dropped  in  until  ihe 
solution  was  very  nearly  neutral,  and  138  cub.  centims.  of  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium  were  added t.  At  first  nearly  every  thing  was 
dissolved,  but  a  precipitate  soon  commenced  to  form.  This  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  alumina.  The  solution  was  filtered  next 
day,  and  the  precipitate  was  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  burnt  with  all 
the  usual  precautions.  The  weight  of  the  alumina  w^as  0*0058  gramme, 
or  0*84  per  cent,  on  the  glucina  taken.  The  solution  was  put  aside  in  a 
well- stoppered  bottle,  as  I  intended  to  filter  it  in  sixteen  days ;  but  as 
much  more  than  that  time  passed  without  a  precipitate  forming,  it  was 
put  carefully  away  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  bottle, 
on  being  shaken,  showed  a  barely  perceptible  trace  of  deposit ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  filtered  off  wuth  every  precaution  and  was  found  to  w^eigh 
0-0038  gramme,  or  0-55  per  cent. ;  and  this  was  probably  partly  alumina 
and  partly  silicate,  arising  from  a  slight  decomposition  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  glass  of  the  bottle. 

Experiment  II. — 0-2140  gramme  of  the  glucina  which  had  remained 
three  years  in  solution  \^as  next  experimented  on.  The,  earth  was  dis- 
solved and  treated  as  before  with  50  cub.  centims.  of  carbonate-of-ammo- 
nium  solution.  Jn  ten  minutes  after  being  well  agitated  all  but  a  few 
imponderablo  Hocks  were  dissolved.  In  fifty  minutes  they  were  scarcely 
visible.  Two  days  after,  they  had  totally  disappeared.  In  IC  days,  the 
period  at  which  Joy  says  15  per  cent,  less  of  the  glucina  will  remain  in 
solution,  the  Liquid  was  filtered  and  yielded  0*0023  gramme  of  precipi- 

*  Loc.  dt.  p.  89. 

t  The  Bolulion  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  used  in  those  experiments  was  alwajt      i 
of  the  same  strength,  i.  e.  a  cold  saturated  solution,  sp.  gr.  1*080. 
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tato,  or  1*07  per  cent.,  a  quantity  which  might  partly  arise  from  in- 
sufficient washing,  partly  from  a  variation  from  the  mean  weight  in  the 
filter  ash,  and  also  from  a  trace  of  alumina. 

Experiment  III. — 0'1603  gramme  of  glucina,  known  to  contain  a  little 
alumina,  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralized  as  usual,  and 
treated  with  50  cub.  centims.  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The 
residue  of  alumina  weighed  0'0071.  In  two  days  0*0067  gramme  more 
was  obtained.  On  filtering  16  days  afterwards  only  0*0017  gramme, 
or  1*06  per  cent.,  was  obtained.  In  one  year  after  that  time  the  solu- 
tion was  again  filtered,  the  deposit  weighed  0*0012  gramme,  or 
0*75  per  cent.,  being  only  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  one 
filter  paper. 

Experiment  IV. — 0*3846  gramme  of  pure  glucina  was  treated  in  the 
usual  manner  with  80  cub.  centims.  of  carbonate-of-ammonium  solution. 
The  whole  dissolved  perfectly  in  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  was  kept 
for  three  weeks  and  then  filtered.  The  precipitate  weighed  0*0003  gramme, 
or  0*08  per  cent.,  after  deducting  the  filter  ash.  If  it  were  necessary 
these  examples  could  be  multiplied ;  but  they  seem  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  an  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  section. 
We  may  therefore  affirm  unhesitatingly  that  one  decigramme  of  pure 
glucina  is  permanently  soluble  in  25  cub,  centime,  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  these  experiments  complete,  to 
ascertain  whether  great  variations  in  temperature  infiuenced  the  solubility 
of  glucina  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammoniiun.  That  glucina  was 
permanently  soluble  at  about  15^  C.  there  remained  no  doubt ;  but  there 
might  still  be  a  tendency  in  glucina  to  assume  an  insoluble  form  at  higher 
temperatures.  To  determine  this  question  it  was  essential  to  use  a  tem- 
perature many  degrees  higher  than  that  ever  reached  by  the  atmosphere. 
For  this  purpose  4  decigrammes  of  pure  glucina  were  dissolved  in  the 
usual  way  in  100  cub.  centims.  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium. 
15  cub.  centims.  of  this  solution  were  transferred  to  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  then  sealed  and  heated  to  100°  for  two  days.  The  solution  remained 
perfectly  clear, 

2.  Does  Oludna  confer  its  solubility  on  Alumina  ?  or  does  Alumina 

confer  its  insolubility  on  Glucina  ? 

It  is  very  easy  to  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  on  this  point, 
because  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  earths  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monium be  filtered  at  once  a  certain  amount  of  alumina  will,  in  that  case, 
pass  through  the  filter ;  but  it  settles  out  in  a  short  time,  and,  if  glucina 
be  present,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  some  of  that  earth. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  to  affix  a  quantitative  value  to 
the  amount  of  alumina  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonium  when  no 
glucina  was  present  to  influence  its  solubility. 
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0'5000  gramme  of  pure  alumina  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitated  (after  neutralization  with  carbonate  of  ammonium)  with 
100  cub.  centims.  of  solution  of  the  carbonate.  The  whole  was  thrown 
cm  a  filter  at  once.  The  contents  of  the  filter  were  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited.  The  alumina  which  had  precipitated  at  once  weighed  0*4702 
gramme.  The  filtrate,  on  standing  twenty-four  hours,  had  yielded  a 
deposit  weighing  0*0281  gramme.  These  numbers,  reduced  to  percentages, 
mie  as  follows : — 

Alumina  precipitated  at  once 94*04 

„        coming  down  afterwards . .     5*62 

Loss ....      *34 


100*00 


It  was  considered  that  the  question  whether  glucina  confers  its  solu- 
bility on  alumina  would  be  best  answered  by  treating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium  a  mixture  containing  a  great  excess  of  glucina. 

Eseperiment  I. — A  mixture  was  therefore  made  of  0*2500  gramme  of 
^ucina  and  0*0250  gramme  of  alumina.  It  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  excess  of  acid  was  removed  by  evaporation ;  50  cub. 
centims.  of  carbonate-of-ammonium  solution  were  then  added.  The  pre- 
cipitate at  first  formed  entirely  redissolved  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
alumina  commenced  to  deposit  in  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards.  The 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  was  then 
filtered.  The  precipitate  of  alumina  containing  glucina  weighed  0*0323 
gramme.  The  glucina  recovered  from  the  solution  weighed  0*2407 
gramme ;  or,  per  cent. : — 

Compo0ition  of  Found  after 

mixture.  one  extraction. 

Glucina  ..90*91     87*53 

Alumina  . .  9*09     11*75 


100*00  99*28 

The  glucina,  although  in  such  great  excess,  had  therefore,  under  the 
circumstances  indicated,  not  conferred  its  solubility  on  the  alumina ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  alumina  had  conferred  its  insolubility  on  the 
glucina. 

Experiment  11. — The  alumina  obtained  in  the  manner  described  was 
redissolved,  reprecipitated,  and  again  treated  with  25  cub.  centims.  of 
carbonate-of-ammonium  solution  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  glucina 
had  now  increased  to  0*2432,  and  the  alumina  diminished  to  0*0298. 
The  composition  of  the  mixture,  as  found  after  two  extractions,  was 
therefore  as  follows : — 
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Found  after  two  extractions. 

Glucina 88-44 

AliimiTip.    10*84 


99-27 

After  two  extractionB  the  almnina  therefore  still  retained  nearly  2  per 
cent,  of  glucina. 

Experiment  HI. — Although  these  results  seemed  conclusive  as  far  as 
they  went,  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  ^dth  a  mixture  containing 
a  still  greater  excess  of  glucina,  because  it  appeared  especially  important 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  to  know  the  behaviour  towards  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium  of  glucina  containing  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  alumina.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  was  taken  of 
1  gramme  of  glucina  and  3  centigrammes  of  alumina ;  it  was  dissolved  as 
usual,  precipitated  in  the  form  of  carbonates  of  the  earths,  and  treated  with 
100  cub.  centims.  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  earths  dis- 
solved entirely  at  first;  but,  small  as  the  quantity  of  alumina  was,  the  solu- 
tion began  to  get  turbid  iu  about  ten  minutes.  The  mixture  was  left  in  the 
cold  for  twenty  hours.  The  residue  of  alumina  containing  glucina  was 
then  filt'Cred  o£E,  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  weighed.  The  glucina 
recovered  from  the  solution  weighed  0-9846  gramme. 

Composition  of  Found  after 

mixture.  one  extraction. 

Glucina  ..97-09     95-59 

Alumina . .  2-91     4-16 


100-00  99-75 

Alumina,  therefore,  even  when  mixed  with  glucina  to  the  small  extent 
of  3  per  cent.,  renders  some  of  the  latter  insoluble ;  this,  then,  is  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  the  section. 

3.   With  what  amount  of  accuracy  can  a  mixture  of  Glvcina  and  Alumina 
he  separated  by  meam  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  ? 

The  fact  that  alumina  confers  its  insolubility  on  glucina  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
earths.  "We  have  seen  that,  under  the  conditions  indicated,  one  treat- 
ment with  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  glucina 
out  from  such  a  mixture.  I  wish,  however,  to  guard  myself  from  ap- 
pearing to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible,  by  a  modili- 
cation  of  the  process,  to  effect  the  separation  at  one  operation,  as,  in 
fact,  I  am  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  an  attempt  to  solve  that 
problem. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  times  that  it  would  he  necessary 
to  treat  the  insoluble  residue  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  in  order  to 
extract  all  the  glucina,  the  following  experiments  were  made. 
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Expsrimeni  I. — A  mixture  waa  i^ken  of  0*5000  gramme  of  glacina 
and  the  same  amount  of  alumina ;  after  throe  treatments  for  forty-eight 
hours  each  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  the  following  results  were 
obtained.    The  residue  of  alumina  weighed  0'5107  gramme. 

No.  of  extractiuns.  Glucina  obtained. 

1 0-389G 

11 0-0739 

III 00203 

0-4838 

Composition  of  Obtained  in  three 

mixture.  treatments. 

Glucina  .  .50-00     48-38 

Alumina ..  50-00     51-07 


100-00  09-45 

Experiment  II. — Upon  a  similar  mixture  the  following  modification  of 
the  process  was  tried.  The  mixture  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add, 
the  excess  of  acid  was  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  200  cub.  centims. 
of  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate)  were  added.  The  solution 
was  stirred  briskly  for  five  minutes,  and  then  filtered  off  rapidly.  The 
precipitate  was  only  washed  moderately  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  filtrate 
too  much.  The  filtrate  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
deposit  was  filtered  off,  added  to  the  first  residue,  dissolved  with  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  treated  twice  with  100  cub.  centims.  of 
carbonate-of-ammonium  solution  in  the  cold  for  twenty-four  hours  each 
time.    The  alumina  weighed  0-5201  gramme. 

No.  of  extrnctions.  Qlucina  obtained. 

1 0-4450 

n 00103 

HI 0-0161 

0-4774 

Ooniposition  of  Obtained  in  three 

mixture.  treatments. 

Glucina  . .  50-00     47-74 

Alumina  . .  50-00     52-01 

100-00  99-75 

Experiment  III. — A  mixture  was  then  prepared  of  0-2640  gramme  of 
■glucina  and  0-8520  gramme  of  alumina.  It  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  digested  with 
95  cub.  centims.  of  the  carbonate-of-ammonium  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  it  was  stirred  occasionally.  The  solution  was  then  filtered,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  neutralizing,  was  treated     i 
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with  100  cub.  oentims.  of  a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and 
allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours.  The  gludna  was  separated  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  repeated  seven  times,  with  the 
results  given  in  the  annexed  Table. 

Gluoina  obtained 
No.  of  extraotioDB.                        (per  cent.). 
1 12-75 

n 3-24 

ni 0-61 

IV 3-74 

V 1-26 

VI 0-66 

Vn 113 

23-29 

Composition  of            Obtained  in  leren 
mixture.                       treatments. 
Glucina     23-66 23-29 

Alumina    ....  76-34 


100-00 

The  alumina  was  not  estimated  in  this  experiment. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  the  section  is,  that 
results  to  within  half  a  per  cent,  of  the  truth  can  be  obtained  bj 
means  of  the  carbonate-of -ammonium  process  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
extractions  be  made. 

4.  How  do  solutions  of  Olucina  and  Alumina  behave  with  Carbonate 

of  Barium  ? 

As  it  frequently  happened,  during  my  analyses  of  emeralds  and  beryls, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to  precipitate  the 
glucina,  alumina,  and  iron  together  by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium,  it 
became  necessary  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  the  two  earths  with  that  re- 
agent, especially  since,  as  happens  so  frequently  in  the  literature  relating  to 
glucina,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  chemists  upon  the  subject. 
Bose  *  states  that  solutions  of  glucina  are  not  precipitated  in  the  cold ; 
Presenius  t  that  carbonate  of  barium  precipitates  glucina  completely  upon 
cold  digestion.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  Awdejewj:, 
who  states  that  only  partial  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  that 
the  precipitation  is  almost  complete  on  boiling.  Joy  §  endorses  Weeren's 
statement,  that  both  glucina  and  alumina  are  precipitated,  but  does  not 
enter  into  details.    Ordway  ||  states  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  glucina 

*  Handb.  d.  chem.  Anal.  ii.  p.  61. 

t  Qualitative  Analysis,  8ih  edit.  p.  103. 

X  Pogg.  Ann.  lyi.  p.  101. 

§  Loc,  cit, 

I  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxii.  p.  197. 
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is  only  partially  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of  barium,  a  soluble 
basic  nitrate  remaining  in  solution,  but  that  the  precipitation  is  com- 
pleted on  boiling.  To  study  this  subject  quantitatively  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 

Exj^eriment  I. — Precipitation  of  Alumvia  in  the  cold  by  Carbonate 

of  Barium. 

0'8034  gramme  of  pure  alumina  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add. 
The  solution  was  nearly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  barium,  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  was  added. 
After. standing  twelve  hours  the  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  and 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  was  then  boiled  and  preci- 
pitated with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  barium  was 
filtered  off  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  the  filtrate  was  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  ignited ; 
it  weighed  0*8005  gramme,  or  99*64  per  cent,  on  the  original  alumina. 
Alumina  is  therefore  completely  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of 
barium. 

Experiment  II. — Precipitation  of  Olucina  in  the  cold  by  Carbonate 

of  Barium. 

0*5175  gramme  of  pure  gludna  were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
.and  treated  precisely  as  the  alumina  had  been  in  the  last  experiment. 
The  precipitate  weighed  0*1070  gramme,  or  20*68  per  cent,  on  the  original 
glucina.  This  result,  therefore,  confirms  the  observation  of  Awdejew, 
that  glucina  is  only  imperfectly  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  barium  in 
the  cold,  and,  under  the  circumstances  indicated,  behaves  like  the  nitrate 
in  Ordway's  experiments. 

Ejeperimcnt  III. — Precipitation  of  a  mixture  of  Olucina  and  Alumina 

in  the  cold  by  Carbonate  of  Barium. 

0*2096  gramme  of  pure  alumina  and  0*2055  of  pure  glucina  were  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  precisely  like  the  alumina  in  Ex- 
periment I.  The  precipitate  of  the  mixed  earths  weighed  0*3874  gramme, 
or  93*33  per  cent,  on  the  original  weight.  Alumina,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  experiments  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  communicates 
mudi  of  its  insolubility  to  the  glucina. 

Assuming  only  the  portion  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  barium  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  analysis  of  a  beryl  containing  28*89  per  cent,  of  the 
mixed  earths,  only  26*96  would  be  obtained,  the  loss  being  6*67  per  cent., 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  fall  chiefly  upon  the  glucina,  if  the  opera- 
tion were  conducted  in  the  cold.  This  loss  is,  however,  variable,  and 
appears  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  earths. 

VOL.  XIVI.  "S 
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III.  "  On  Repulsion  resulting  from  Radiation. — Preliminary  Note 
on  the  Otheoscope.'^  By  William  Cbookes^  F.R.S.  &c.  Re- 
ceived April  23,  1877. 

I  conimumcated  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  November  last  an  account  of 
some  radiometers  which  I  had  made  with  the  object  of  putting  to 
experimental  proof  the  "molecular  pressure"  theory  of  the  repulsion 
resulting  from  radiation.  Continuing  these  researches,  I  have  constructed 
other  instruments,  in  which  a  movable  fly  is  caused  to  rotate  by  the 
molecular  pressure  generated  on  fixed  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

In  the  radiometer,  the  surface  which  produces  the  molecular  distur- 
bance is  mounted  on  a  fly,  and  is  driven  backwards  by  the  excess  of 
pressure  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  contahiing  vessel.  Regarding 
the  radiometer  as  a  heat-engine,  it  is  seen  to  be  imperfect  in  many  re- 
spects. The  black  or  driving  surface,  corresponding  to  the  heater  of  the 
engine,  being  also  part  of  the  moviug  fly,  is  restricted  as  to  weight, 
material,  and  area  of  surface.  It  must  be  of  the  lightest  possible  con- 
struction, or  friction  will  greatly  interfere  with  its  movement;  it  must 
not  expose  much  surface,  or  it  will  be  too  heavy  ;  and  it  must  be  a  very 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  as  to  retain  the  excess  of  pressure  on  one  side. 
Again,  the  part  corresponding  to  the  cooler  of  the  engine  (the  side  of 
the  glass  bulb)  admits  of  but  little  modification.  It  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  of  glass,  by  no  means  the  best  material  for  the  purpose ;  it  is 
obliged  to  be  of  one  particular  shape ;  and  it  cannot  be  brought  very  near 
the  driving  surface. 

A  perfect  instrument  would  be  one  in  which  the  heater  was  stationary ; 
it  might  then  be  of  the  most  suitable  material,  of  sufiicient  area  of  surface, 
and  of  the  most  efficient  shape,  irrespective  of  weight.  The  cooler  should 
be  the  part  which  moves ;  it  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  heater, 
and  of  the  best  size,  shape,  and  weight  for  utilizing  the  force  impinging 
on  it.  By  hating  the  driving  surface  of  large  size,  and  making  it  of  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  a  very  faint  amount 
of  incident  radiation  suffices  to  produce  motion.  The  black  surface  acts  as 
if  a  molecular*  wind  were  blowing  from  it,  principally  in  a  direction 
normal  to  the  surface.  This  wind  blows  away  whatever  easily  movable 
body  happens  to  be  in  front  of  it,  irrespective  of  colour,  shape,  or  material ; 
and  in  its  capability  of  deflection  from  one  surface  to  another,  its  arrest 
by  solid  bodies,  and  its  tangential  action,  it  behaves  in  most  respects  like 
an  actual  wind. 

Whilst  the  radiometer  admits  of  but  few  modifications,  such  an  instru- 

*  Molecular^  not  molar.  There  is  no  wind  in  the  sense  of  an  actual  transference  of 
air  from  one  place  to  another.  This  molecular  movement  may  be  compared  to  the 
movement  of  the  gases  when  water  is  decomposd  by  an  electric  current.  In  the  water 
connecting  the  two  poles  there  is  no  apparent  movement,  although  eight  times  as  much 
matter  is  passing  one  way  as  the  other. 
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ment  as  the  one  here  sketched  out  is  capable  of  an  almost  endless  yariety 
of  forms ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  different  in  its  construction  and  mode 
of  action  to  the  radiometer,  1  propose  to  identify  it  by  a  distinctive 
name,  and  call  it  the  Otheoscope  (a»Oeiii,  I  propel). 

The  glass  bulb  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  radio- 
meter, without  which  the  fly  would  not  move ;  but  in  the  otheoscope  the 
glass  vessel  simply  acts  as  a  preserver  of  the  requsite  amount  of  rarefac- 
tion. Carry  a  radiometer  to  a  point  in  space  where  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  equal  to,  say,  one  millimetre  of  mercury,  and  remove  the  glass  bulb ; 
the  fly  will  not  move,  however  strong  the  incident  radiation.  But  place 
the  otheoscope  in  the  same  conditions,  and  it  will  move  as  well  without 
tiie  case  as  with  it. 

In  the  preliminary  note  already  referred  to*,  I  described  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus by  which  1  was  able  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  mole- 
cular pressure  generated  when  radiation  impinged  on  a  blackened  surface 
at  any  degree  of  exhaustion.  At  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere 
tiie  existence  of  this  molecular  disturbance  was  detected  several  millimetres 
off,  and  its  intensity  increased  largely  as  the  generating  surface  and  mov- 
able plate  were  brought  closer  together.  It  would  be  possible,  therefore, 
to  construct  an  otheoscope  in  which  no  rarefaction  or  containing  vessel 
was  necessary,  but  in  which  motion  would  take  place  in  air  at  the  normal 
density  t.  Such  a  heat-engine  would  probably  work  very  well  in  sun- 
light. 

Aided  by  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  ray  assistant,  Mr.  0.  H.  Giming- 
ham,  I  have  constructed  several  varieties  of  otheoscope.  These  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  on  Wednesday  next,  as 
illustrations  of  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which,  at  this  stage  of  my 
investigations,  theory  and  experiment  proceed  hand  in  hand,  alternately 
asBisting  each  other,  and  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  mole- 
cular movement  which  constitute  a  key  to  the  relations  of  force  and 
matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  otheoscopes  I  have  already  made,  together 
with  some  new  experimental  radiometers,  which  will  be  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  on  Wednesday ; — 

1.  Otheoscope, — A  four-armed  fly,  carrjdng  four  vanes  of  thin  clear  mica, 
IB  mounted  like  a  radiometer  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb.  At  one  side 
of  the  bulb  a  plate  of  mica  blacked  one  side  is  fastened  in  a  vertical  plane, 
in  such  a  position  that  each  clear  vane  in  rotating  shall  pass  the  plate, 
leaving  a  space  between  of  about  a  millimetre.  If  a  candle  is  brought 
near,  and  by  means  of  a  shade  the  light  is  allowed  to  fall  only  on  the 
dear  vanes,  no  motion  is  produced ;  but  if  the  light  shines  on  the  black 

»  Roc.  Boyal  Soc.  Nov.  16, 1876.  p.  310. 

t  Binee  writing  this  I  have  constructed  such  an  instrument.    The  movement  take* 
pkw  m  the  way  I  had  anticipated.— W.  C,  April  26th,  1877. 

1S^ 
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plate,  the  fly  instantlj  rotates  as  if  a  wind  were  issuing  from  this  surface, 
and  keeps  on  moving  as  long  as  the  light  is  near. 

2.  OtJieoseope. — A  four-armed  flj  carries  roasted  mica  vanes,  and  is 
mounted  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb  like  a  radiometer.  Fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  bulb  are  three  plates  of  clear  mica,  equidistant  from  each 
other  in  a  vertical  plane,  but  oblique  to  the  axis.  A  candle  brought  near 
the  fixed  plates  generates  molecular  pressure,  which,  falling  obliquely  on 
the  fly,  causes  it  to  rotate. 

3.  Otheoscope, — A  large  horizontal  disk  revolving  by  the  molecular 
disturbance  on  the  surface  of  inclined  metallic  vanes,  which  are  blacked 
on  both  sides  in  order  to  absorb  the  maximum  amount  of  radiation. 

4.  Otheoscope, — Inclined  aluminium  vanes  driven  by  the  molecular 
disturbance  from  the  fixed  black  mica  disk  below,  blowing  (so  to  speak) 
through  them. 

5.  OtJieoseope, — A  large  horizontal  coloured  disk  of  roasted  mica,  driven 
by  inclined  aluminium  vanes  placed  underneath  it. 

6.  OtJuoscope, — A  bright  aluminium  disk  cut  in  segments,  and  each 
segment  turned  at  an  angle,  driven  by  a  similar  one  below  of  lampblacked 
silver. 

7.  Eadiometer, — ^A  vertical  radiometer,  made  with  eight  disks  of  mica 
blacked  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis  which 
works  in  two  glass  cups.  The  motion  of  the  radiometer  is  assisted  on 
each  side  by  driving  vanes  of  aluminium  blacked  on  one  side. 

8.  Radiometer, — A  vertical  turbine  radiometer,  the  oval  vanes  of  roasted 
mica  blacked  on  one  side. 

9.  Radiometer, — A  spiral  radiometer  of  roasted  mica  blacked  on  the 
upper  side. 

10.  Radiometer  of  large  size,  showing  great  sensitiveness. 

11.  Radiometer, — A  two-disk  radiometer,  the  fly  carrying  roasted 
mica  disks  blacked  on  one  side ;  in  front  of  each  black  surface  is  fixed  a 
large  disk  of  thin  clear  mica.  The  molecular  disturbance  set  up  on  the 
black  surface,  and  streaming  from  it,  is  reflected  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  clear  plate  of  mica,  causing  the  fly  to  move  abnormally,  i,  e.  the 
black  surface  towards  the  light. 

12.  Radiometer, — ^A  two-disk  radiometer,  the  fly  carrying  roasted 
mica  disks  blacked  on  one  side,  similar  to  No.  11,  but  with  a  large  clear 
disk  on  each  side.  The  molecular  disturbance,  prevented  from  being 
reflected  backwards  by  the  second  clear  disk,  is  thus  caused  to  expand 
itself  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  result  being  a  total  loss  of  sensitiveness. 

13.  Radiometer, — A  two-disk,  cup-shaped,  aluminium  radiometer,  facing 
opposite  ways;  both  sides  bright.  Exposed  to  a  standard  candle  3*5 
inches  off,  the  fly  rotates  continuously  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in 
3*37  seconds.  A  screen  placed  in  front,  so  as  to  let  the  light  shine  only 
on  the  convex  surface,  produces  repulsion  of  the  latter,  causing  con- 
tinuous rotation  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  7*5  seconds.    When  the 
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eonrex  side  is  screened  off,  so  ns  to  let  the  light  shine  onlj  on  the  con- 
CBYBj  continuous  rotation  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in 
G*95  seconds,  the  concave  side  being  apparently  attracted.  These  experi- 
ments show  that  the  repulsive  action  of  radiation  on  the  convex  side  is 
about  equal  to  the  attractive  action  of  radiation  on  the  concave  side,  and 
ihat  the  double  speed  with  which  the  fly  moves  when  no  screen  is  inter- 
posed is  the  sum  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  actions. 

14.  Badwmeter. — A  two-disk,  cup-shaped,  aluminium  radiometer,  lamp- 
Uacked  on  the  concave  surfaces.  In  this  instrument  the  usual  action  of 
li^t  is  reversed,  rotation  taking  place,  the  bright  convex  side  being 
repelled,  and  the  black  concave  attracted.  When  the  light  shines  only 
on  the  bright  convex  side,  no  movement  is  produced ;  but  when  it  shines 
on  the  black  concave  side,  this  is  attracted,  producing  rotation. 

15.  Badiometer. — ^A  cup-shaped  radiometer  similar  to  the  above,  but 
having  the  convex  surfaces  black  and  the  concave  bright.  Light  shining 
on  this  instrument  causes  it  to  rotate  rapidly,  the  convex  black  being 
repelled.  No  movement  is  produced  on  letting  the  light  shine  on  the 
bright  concave  surface,  but  good  rotation  is  produced  when  only  the 
black  convex  surface  is  illuminated. 

16.  Eadiometer, — A  multiple-disk,  cup-shaped,  turbine  radiometer, 
bright  on  both  sidos,  working  by  the  action  of  warm  water  below  and  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  air  above. 

17.  Radiometer, — A  four-armed,  metallic  radiometer  with  deep  cups, 
bright  on  both  sides. 

18.  Radiometer, — A  four-armed  radiometer,  the  vanes  consisting  of 
mica  cups,  bright  on  both  sides. 

19.  Radiometer, — A  four-armed  radiometer  having  clear  mica  vanes, 
the  direction  of  motion  being  determined  by  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mica  vanes  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  bulb. 


IV.  ''On  the  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Appearance  of 
Bright  Lines  in  the  Spectra  of  Irresolvable  Nebulse.'^  By 
William  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Received  April 
26,  1877. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  Mr.  Stone  attempts 
to  show  that  the  fact  that  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  irresolvable  nebulas 
consist  mainly  of  bright  lines  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  these 
bodies  are  of  a  constitution  different  from  our  sun  and  the  generality  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  consist  mainly  of  glowing  gas,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
light-giving  portion  of  them  is  concerned. 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
Mr.  Stone's  reasoning,  let  us  consider  the  question  in  the  light  of  the 
results  afforded  by  actual  observation. 
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There  are  not  found  in  the  spectra  of  different  nebul»  the  differences 
of  relative  brightness  of  the  bright  lines  and  of  the  continuous  spectrum 
which  would  be  expected  on  Mr.  Stone's  hypothesis. 

The  star-clusters  which  are  just  within  the  resolving-power  of  the 
largest  telescopes  do  not  give,  even  faintlj,  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines. 

The  same  bright  lines  appear  to  be  common  to  all  the  nebulad  which 
give  a  bright-line  spectrum.  On  Mr.  Stone's  view,  differences  in  the 
coilstitution  of  the  enclosing  atmospheres  of  different  star-groups  would 
be  probable. 

On  this  point  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  add  the  following 
sentences  from  my  paper  "  On  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Nebuke"* : — 

"  It  is  indeed  possible  that  suns  endowed  with  these  peculiar  conditions 
of  luminosity  (giving  bright-line  spectra)  may  exist,  and  that  these  bodies 
are  clusters  of  such  suns.  There  are,  however,  some  considerations, 
especially  in  the  case  of  planetary  nebulae,  which  are  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  that  they  are  clusters  of  suns.  Sir  John  Herschel 
remarks  of  one  of  this  class,  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  central  con- 
densation : — ^  Such  an  appearance  would  not  be  presented  by  a  globular 
space  uniformly  filled  with  stars  or  luminous  matter,  which  structiu^e 
would  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  apparent  increase  of  brightness  towards 
the  centre,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  traversed  by  the  visual  ray. 
We  might  therefore  be  inclined  to  conclude  its  real  constitution  to  be 
either  that  of  a  hollow  spherical  shell,  or  of  a  flat  disk  presented  to  us 
(by  a  highly  improbable  coincidence)  in  a  plane  precisely  perpendicular 
to  the  visual  ray't. 

"  This  absence  of  condensation  admits  of  explanation  without  recourse 
to  the  supposition  of  a  shell  or  flat  disk,  if  we  consider  them  to  be  masses 
of  glowing  gas.  For  supposing,  as  we  probably  must  do,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  the  gas  is  luminous,  yet  it  would  follow,  by  the  law  which  results 
from  the  investigations  of  Kirchhoff,  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  por- 
tions of  gas  beyond  the  surface  visible  to  us  would  be  in  great  measure, 
if  not  wholly,  absorbed  by  the  portion  of  gas  through  which  it  would 
have  to  pass;  and  for  this  reason  there  would  be  presented  to  us  a 
luminous  surface  only"t* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  observation  do  not  accord  well 
with  Mr.  Stone's  theory. 

But  the  theory  itself  appears  open  to  grave  objections.  It  is  obvious 
(and  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  remarks  made  when 
the  paper  was  read)  that  in  a  star-cluster  in  which  the  stars  are  sur- 
rounded by  self-luminous  atmospheres,  the  proportion  between  the  sum 
total  of  the  light  from  the  stars  and  the  light  from  the  atmospheres  will  be 
independent  of  the  distance  of  the  cluster  from  us.    Unless,  then,  we  sup- 

*  Phil.  TraiiB.  1864,  p.  443. 

t  '  Outline*!  of  Astronomy/  7th  edit.  p.  646. 

}  See  also  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel,  PhU.  Trans.  1811,  pp.  314,  315. 
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poee  that  the  light  received  from  our  own  sun  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
total  light  received  from  a  supposed  atmosphere  of  enormous  extent  sur- 
roun^ng  him  (a  supposition  which  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  rejected), 
instead  of  constituting  the  main  portion  of  the  total  light,  it  follows  that 
the  total  light  received  from  a  distant  cluster  formed  of  stars  at  all 
resembling  our  own  sun  must  mainly  come  from  the  stars  themselves. 
If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  as  Mr.  Stone  has  urged, 
that  at  a  sufficient  distance  the  light  from  any  individual  star  is  insigni- 
ficant, while  that  from  the  cluster  as  a  whole  (both  stars  and  atmospheres) 
is  not,  this  can  only  be  by  the  distance  being  so  great  that  the  small  but 
finite  solid  angle  subtended  by  a  small  portion  of  the  slit  employed  in  the 
investigation  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  take  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  stars ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  Mr.  Stone's  reasoning  falls  to  the 
groand. 
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On  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health/^  By 
Sydney  Ringer^  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  the  late  Andrew  P.  Stuart, 
M.R.C.S.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  F.R.S.  Received 
January  19,  1877*. 

Part  I. 

These  investigations  were  made  in  order  to  learn  how  the  temperature 
of  the  body  comports  itself  in  health ;  since  to  every  one  it  must  be 
obvious  that  without  such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
any  approach  to  certainty  what  variations  in  the  temperature  are  to  be 
accepted  as  indications  of  disease. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  some  particulars  of  the  manner  these 
investigations  were  conducted,  and  of  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
error. 

The  subjects  of  our  observations  were  confined  to  bed  during  the 
times  when  the  investigations,  continued  on  some  occasions  for  seve- 
ral days,  were  made.  They  were  well  covered  ^^dth  bed-clothes,  and, 
indeed,  as  ^  as  possible  throughout  the  time  they  remained  in  bed,  were 
kept  under  the  same  conditious,  so  that  any  alterations  in  their  tem- 
perature could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  exposure,  or  to  any  variation  in 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  or  to  other  accidental  and  preventible 
causes. 

The  thermometer  was  generally  placed  in  the  axilla,  though  on  some 
occasions  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  under  the  tongue  and  of  the 
rectum  was  noted  at  the  same  time.  These  observations  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  enable  us  to  say  that,  due  care  being  taken  and  sufficient 
time  allowed,  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  is  always  identical  with  that 
of  the  mouth  and  with  that  of  the  rectum,  foiu:  to  six  inches  above  its 
termination. 

A  non-registering  thermometer  was  retained  in  the  axilla  and  read  in 
situ  imtil  the  completion  of  each  series  of  these  observations ;  and  the 
temperature  was  noted  hourly,  or  nearly  so,  from  9  a.m.  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  usually  to  12  p.m.  On  some  days  hourly  observations 
were  made  during  both  night  and  day.  The  time  of  taking  food  and 
the  kind  and  quantity  were  always  accurately  recorded. 

It  is  well  to  mention  that  some  of  the  persons  who  were  the  subjects 
of  this  investigation  were  convalescents  from  various  diseases,  but  had 
fairly  recovered,  and  might  be  considered  to  be  in  tolerably  good  health. 

That  the  subsequent  remarks  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  we  first 
give  a  short  account  of  the  general  course  the  temperature  followed  in 
one  of  the  boys  whose  case  is  recorded  in  this  paper ;  and  to  render  the 
accoimt  more  intelligible,  we  attach  a  chart  of  his  temperature  variations, 
taken  hourly  for  two  entire  days. 

*  Bead  February  11,  1869.    See  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  rol.  xTii.  p.  287. 
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This  chart  indicates  that  the  temperature  does  not  remain  at  about  the 
same  degree  throughout  the  day  and  night,  but  shows  that  a  considerable 
diurnal  variation  occurs.  The  temperature  reaches  its  highest  point  at 
about  9  A.M.,  and  continues  much  the  same  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
day ;  while  in  the  eyening  it  uniformly  and  greatly  falls  and  remains  at 
its  lowest  depression  during  several  hours  of  the  night;  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  early  morning  hours,  it  again  uniformly  and  quickly  rises. 
This  diurnal  rise  and  fall  constitutes  the  only  great  variations. 

We  now  pass  on  to  speak  first  of  the  observatious,  continued  hourly 
without  any  intermission  throughout  the  day  and  night,  made  on  two 
lads,  named  respectively  Alfred  Mountain  and  Alfred  Eundell.  By 
adopting  this  plui  we  shall  learn  what* conclusions  we  may  safely  draw 
from  those   less   complete  observations   which   were  discontinued  at 

12  P.M. 

Alfred  Mountain  was  twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  build,  well 
nourished  and  hearty.  He  had  a  patch  of  tinea  decalvans,  with  which 
exception  he  was  in  perfect  health. 

The  other  lad,  Alfred  Eundell,  thirteen  years  old,  was  of  a  rather 
delicate  constitution,  but  he  had  a  good  appetite  and  was  in  his  accus- 
tomed health. 

To  render  our  statement  the  more  clear,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  we 
have  thrown  all  the  results  of  the  observations  into  the  form  of  Tables, 
but  the  details  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  this  section  t. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following  Table  is  given  the  name  of  the 
boy ;  in  the  second  the  time  the  observation  lasted ;  in  the  third  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  day ;  in  the  fourth  the  amount  of  diurnal 
variation ;  in  the  fifth  the  hour  when  the  evening  faU  began ;  and  in  the 
sixth  column  the  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the  morning  rise. 


Name. 

Time  of 
Obeerration. 

Maximum 

Daily 
Tempera- 
ture. 

Amount  of 

Diurnal 
Variation. 

Evening 

Fall 

begun. 

Morning 

Rise 

begun. 

Bundell 

10  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 

»   »»     i»  9  II 

»  »»     »i  9  1, 

9   1,    II  9  II 
*9  1,    1,  8.15  P.M. 

9    II      f*   9  A.M. 

9   »,    II  9  „ 
9   II     ,1  9  „ 

99-2 
99-2 
99-4 
99-4 
99-4 
98-8 
99-2 
98-6 

2-2 
2-2 
24 
2-2 
2-2 
2-8 
2-2 
1-6 

6p.n. 
6    .1 
6    „ 
6    1. 
5    ,. 
2    „ 
4    „ 
4    „ 

3  A.M. 

3  „ 

7   .. 
6    11 

4  „ 

3  1, 

4  „ 

Mountain 

This  Table  shows  the  results  of  observations  made  hourly  during  both 
night  and  day,  for  eight  days.  On  the  four  days  denoted  by  an  asterisk 
the  temperature  was  taken  continuously;  thus  the  observations  were 

t  The  OharU  are  deposited  for  reference  in  the  Arohivec. 
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hcNiily  without  any  break,  from  9.30  a.h.  of  January  12  to  8.15 
ci  January  15. 

The  amount  of  daily  variation  of  January  15  is  estimated  from  the 
loweflt  temperature  of  the  previous  evening ;  but  on  all  the  other  days 
the  daily  yariation  is  estimated  from  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day 
to  tibe  lowest  of  the  following  night. 

FrcHn  this  Table  we  gain  information  on  several  points. 

Maximum  Temperature  of  the  Day. 

The  average  maximum  temperature  of  lads  of  about  12  years  of  age  is, 
according  to  our  observations,  99^  Pahr.  Thus  the  highest  temperature 
reached  was  on  ^ 

1  day 98-6 

1    „ 98-8 

3  days   99-2 

3     „ 99-4 

Average 99*1 

Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Temperature. 

o 

On  1  day  this  was 1*6  Fahr. 

3  days    22    „ 

3    „       2-4    „ 

Iday     2-8     „ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  diurnal  variation  in  the  temperature  of  boys 
about  12  years  of  age  is  2°-2  Fahr. 

Time  when  the  highest  Temperature  of  the  Day  is  reached. 

This  occurred  at  some  period  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Thus  on 

1  day  the  highest  temperatiure  was  at         2  p.m. 

1   „     from  8  A.M.  to  10  a.h. 

1   „      atlO    „ 

1   „      „10    „ 

The  Hour  of  the  Day  when  the  Evening  Fall  begins. 

It  wiU  be  subsequently  more  fully  shown  that  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  the  temperature  quickly  rises,  and  then  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  remains  at  about  its  highest  point.  In  the  evening  it 
again  quickly  falls,  until  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  day  is  reached. 
The  time  of  day  when  the  temperature  of  these  lads  begun  to  fall  varied 
very  greatly ;  thus  on 

1  day  the  evening  fall  began  at 2  p.m. 

2  days  „        „        „  4    „ 
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»> 


»> 


8  days  the  evening  &11  began  at 6  p.m. 

*^  »»      »»   »»   >»    • 

1  day      „    „    , 9 

In  this  Table  we  have  not  restricted  ourselves  to  the  observations  con- 
tinued during  both  day  and  night,  but  have  used  other  observations  in 
whidi  the  temperature  was  noted  only  tiU  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  as 
these,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  £airly  used  for  our  present  purpose. 

This  Table  proves,  still  more  strongly  than  a  foregoing  one,  that  if  our 
observations  are  continued  till  8  p.m.  our  observations  will  include  the 
mairimnm  daily  temperature  of  the  day  in  boys  of  the  age  of  these  lads. 

It  shows  also  that  in  persons  of  their  age  the  evening  fall  usually 
begins  between  5  P.M.  and  7  p.m.  ;  but  it  likewise  shows  that  exceptions 
occur,  for  the  evening  fall  may  begin  either  before  or  after  the  time 
stated.    The  fall,  however,  happens  more  frequently  before  than  after. 

The  Hour  when  the  Morning  Rise  begins. 
This  varies  greatly.    Thus  on 

4  days  this  began  at     3  a.m. 

1  day  .,    .,      4 


1 
1 


>9 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 


6 


99 


19 


99 


99 


From  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  lads  of  about  12  years  old  the 
morning  rise  usually  begins  between  3  a.m.  and  7  A.M. 

The  chief  part  of  the  rise  \^us  completed  by  9  A.M.  After  this  hour  the 
temperature  usually  remained  at  much  the  same  height,  until  the  evening 
£aU  began.    Thus  on 

4  days  the  temperature  remained  much  the  same 

from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. =8  hours. 
1  day  „  „  „     10 


6  „  =8 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


9 


99 


99 


99 


99 


=7 
=7 


99 


»9 


On  one  day  the  temperature  remained  much  the  same  from  8  a.m.  to 
1  P.M.,  then  fell  very  slowly  till  8  p.m.  ;  afterwards  the  fall  was  much 
more  rapid. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  in  boys  of  the  age  of  12  the  temperature 
continues  at  about  its  maximum  for  7  to  8  hours. 

The  Time  at  which  the  Maximum  Depressiofi  was  reached 
varied  greatly  in  these  lads.    Thus  on 

1  day  it  was  reached  at 7  p.m. 


2  days 

1  day 
1 
1 

2  days 


99 


99 


9 
10 
11 
12 

1  A.M. 


99 


99 


99 


99 
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On  six  of  these  eight  days  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  day  was 
reached  by  12  p.m.  ;  on  two  days  this  was  not  attained  until  1  A.1L  ;  but 
the  &11  in  the  temperature  after  12  p.m.  on  these  two  occasions  was  but 
slight,  in  each  case  amounting  to  only  0°'4  Pahr. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  in  other  persons  of  about  the  age  of  these  lads 
our  observations  be  continued  till  12  p.m.,  we  shall  obtain  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  daily  variation  of  the  body  temperature. 

The  temperature  does  not  begin  to  rise  immediately  after  its  Tnim'nmm 
has  been  reached,  but  remains  at  about  its  lowest  point  during  several 
hours  before  the  morning  rise  begins  ;  thus  on 

2  days  it  remained  at  about  its  minimum    2  hours. 

1  day  „  „  „  4     „     . 

2  days  „  „  „  8 
1  day            „                 „                 „         11 


99 


We  thus  see  that  in  these  observations  the  maximum  depression  is 
usually  of  shorter  duration  than  the  maximum  elevation. 

Thus  we  have  learned  that  observations  continued  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  P.M.  give  us  not  merely  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day,  but  like- 
wise the  hour  when  the  temperature  begins  to  fall — ^the  chief,  and  in 
many  cases  the  whole,  of  the  evening  fall.  With  this  information  we  are 
enabled  to  use  some  other  though  less  complete  observations,  in  which 
the  temperature  was  not  observed  during  the  night  after  12  p.m.  We 
shall  thus  be  able  to  confirm  or  to  correct  by  a  larger  number  of  observa- 
tions the  foregoing  conclusions. 

On  the  Temperature  of  Healthy  Persons  of  different  Ages, 

In  this  section  we  give  the  results  of  observations  of  persons  of  various 
ages  in  whom  the  temperature  was  taken  only  till  12  p.m.  On  two 
men,  however,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  the  observations  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night  and  day ;  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  com- 
pare the  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  persons  of 
different  ages. 

The  observations  were  mode  on  the  following  persons  : — 

James  Eedfern,  a  child  five  years  old,  convalescent  from  rickets.  His 
appetite  was  good.  The  ends  of  the  bones  were  still  enlarged,  and  there 
was  some  flattening  and  depression  of  the  axillary  regions  of  the  chest. 

Thomas  Thompson  and  Alfred  Eundell,  aged  respectively  11  and  13, 
were  both  in  excellent  health. 

Frank  Legg,  23  years  old,  convalescent  from  a  very  slight  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever.     He  was  free  from  pain,  and  his  appetite  was  good. 

Cornelius  Farmolow,  40  years  of  age,  and  Alfred  Purse,  55  years  old, 
were  both  in  good  health. 
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Joseph  Gkunes,  48,  had  commencing  locomotor  ataxy.  He  was  an 
unusually  stout  man  with  a  capital  appetite. 

John  Hilton,  68,  suffered  from  slight  rheumatic  pains.  His  joints 
were  slightly  enlarged.    His  appetite  was  good. 

Alfred  Mountain  we  have  already  referred  to. 

We  have,  as  on  a  preyious  occasion,  thrown  all  the  details  of  these 
observations  into  the  form  of  a  Table ;  the  observations  are  given  in 
detail  at  the  end  of  this  section  and  are  deposited  in  the  Archives. 


Name. 

Condition. 

Date. 

Time  ohserration 
continued. 

Max. 
temp. 

Min. 
temp. 

Daily 
yariation. 

Erening 

faU 
begun. 

Bedfem,  let  5  

Oonvalesoent 
from  Rickets 

Dec.  15 
,.   16 
»   20 

9.25A.H.tol2      P.H. 
9.30  „  to  12       „ 
9.15    „   to  12       „ 

99-2 
98-8 
99 

96-8 

97 

97 

o  ^ 
2-4 

1-8 

2 

2       T.U. 

2  .. 

3  „ 

GibbB.iBt  11 

Ck)nYal^scent 
from       Ty- 
phoid Feyer 

Dec.  7 

,.     8 

n       9 

9.30    „  to  12       „ 
9.30    „  tol2       „ 
9.30   „  to  12.30  a.m. 

98-6 

99 

99 

96-4 

97 

97 

2-2 

2 

2 

10      A.M. 
7       F.M. 

7      .. 

Thompson,  set  11... 

Healthy 

Dec.  8 
„     9 
,.   10 
„   12 

9.30   „  to  12      P.M. 
12       „   to  12.30 A.1I. 
9.30   „  to  12.30,, 
9.30   „  to  12     P.M. 

99-6 
99-4 
99-4 
99-2 

97-6 
972 
97-4 
97-2 

2 

22 
1-6 
2 

7      „ 
4      „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 

BundeU,  set  13 

Healthy 

Dec.  6 
M   17 
,.   18 

6        P.M.  to  12       P.M. 
4         „    to    1       A.M. 
4        „   tol2  •  P.M. 

99-2 
99-2 
98-8 

97-2 
97-4 
97-2 

2 

1-8 
1-6 

8      „ 

7       „ 
7      „ 

Leffff.  let.  23 

Convalescent 
from  Rheu- 
matism 

Dec.  10 

»   11 
»    12 
.,    14 

9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  a.m. 
9        „  to  1       „ 
9        „   to  12      P.M. 
4      P.M.  to  12       „ 

99 

99-2 

99-2 

98-8 

97 
96-8 
97-2 
97-4 

2 

2-4 
2 

1-4 

o.oU  „ 

liountain,  aet.  10  ... 

Healthy 

Dec.  13 
„   14 
.,   15 
,.   16 
„   17 
,.   28 
«   29 

11      A.M.tol2         „ 

9        „  to  12       „ 
9.30   „  to  12       „ 
9.20  „   to  12       „ 
9        „   tol2       „ 
2.45  P.M.  to  11       „ 
9.15  a.m.  to  12.15  a.m. 

O  CO  CO  «0  CO  CO  CO 
COOOCOCOCOOO 

to     to     to  to  to 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  a* 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

1 

2 

1-6 

1-6 

1-8 

1-2 

2-2 

9       „ 
6       „ 

6  .. 

7  „ 
7       ,. 
7       „ 
6       ., 

Fannelow,  flBt.40... 

Healthy 

Deo.  ,7 
,,     8 
„     9 
,,   10 
»   11 
„   19 

24  hours 

n 
»» 
» 
it 

98-6 

98-6 

98-6 

98-4 

99 

99 

97-2 
97-2 
97-4 
97-6 
98-2 
98-4 

1-4 
1-4 
1-2 

0-8 
0-8 
06 

9.30a.m. 
9.30  „ 

5       P.M. 
3      JLM. 

Games,  set.  48  

Slight  loco- 
motor ataicy 

Dec.  7 
»     5 

»     3 
»     4 

if 
M 
ff 
H 

99-2 

99 

99 

99-4 

99-6 

98-2 

•  «  • 

98-9 
98-4 
98-8 

10 
0 

10 
10 

0-8 

Parse,  aet.  65 

Healthy 

Chronic 
Rheumatism 

Dec  7 

9.30  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 

98-4 

97*6 

0*8 

Hilton,  eet.  68  

Dec.  7 

9.30   „   to  12    „ 

98-6 

98 

0-6 
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We  next  extract  from  this  Table  the  average  maximum  temperature 
and  the  average  daily  variation  at  different  ages. 

5  years  of  age.     Eedfem.    3  observations. 

Average  maximum  temperature ^°  Fahr. 

Average  diurnal  variation     2^*06  Fahr. 

Evening  fall  begun  between 2  p.m.  and  3  P.K. 

10  and  11  years.    Mountain,  Gibbs,  and  Thompson.    14  observations. 

Average  daily  maximum  temperature 99° 

Average  daily  variation 1*^*8 

Evening  fall  begun  between 4p.M.and  7p.m. 

It  begun  once  at  10  a.m.  and  once  at  9  p.m. 

23  years.    Legg.    3  observations. 

Average  daily  maximum  temperature 99***1 

Average  daily  variation    ^'1 

Evening  fall  begun  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Average  of  all  the  foregoing  observations,  which  were  all  made  on 
persons  under  25  years  of  age : — 

Average  maximum  daily  temperature 99° 

Average  daily  variation   1°'9 

Evening  fall  begins  usually  between  2  and  8  p.m. 

These  general  conclusions  are  almost  identical  with  those  afforded 
by  the  more  complete  observations  made  on  Mountain  and  Bundell,  iuid 
we  think  they  may  be  accepted  as  generally  true  of  all  persons  under 
25  years  of  age. 

We  now  give  the  averages  of  the  persons  over  40  years  of  age : — 

40  years.  Farmelow.  6  series  of  observations,  which  were  continued 
throiigh  the  day  and  the  night. 

Average  maximum  daily  temperature 98°*7 

Average  diurnal  variation    1°'0 

48  years.  Games.  6  series  of*  observations,  each  continued  for  24 
hours. 

Average  maximum  daily  temperature 99° 

Average  diurnal  variation 0°"76 

65  years.    Purse.     One  observation. 

Maximum  temperature 98°'4 

Daily  variation    0°*8 

68  years.    Hilton. 

Maximum  temperature 98°'6 

Daily  variation    0°'6  ' 

Averages  of  all  the  persons  over  40  years  of  age : — 

Average  maximum  daily  temperature  98*''8  Fahr. 

Average  daily  variation 0°'87   „ 

o2 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  temperature  of  persons 
under  25  with  that  of  persons  over  40  years  of  age. 

Average  daily  maximum  temperature  of  all  the  observations 

made  on  persons  under  25  years 99°  Fahr. 

Average  daily  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  same 

persons  1**'9 

Average  maximum  temperature  of  persons  over  40 98^*8 

Average  daily  variation    0°*87 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  the  daily  variations  in  old  people  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  young  people ;  in  fact  the  variations  in 
persons  over  40  is  only  half  that  of  persons  under  25  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  maximum  temperature  is  much  the  same 
both  under  25  and  over  40. 

But  the  difference  is  not  merely  in  the  amount  of  depression,  but  in 
the  manner  of  its  occurrence.  In  young  people  we  get  in  the  evening 
a  very  rapid  fall,  and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  day  is  quickly 
reached ;  often,  indeed,  in  three  or  fours  hours.  In  persons  over  40, 
whose  temperature  was  taken  through  the  day  and  night,  so  rapid  a  fall 
rarely  occurs ;  but  the  temperature  usually  declines  very  slowly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  minimum  is  reached  it  again  begins  to  rise,  so  that  not  ouly 
IB  the  amount  of  the  evening  fall  less  in  these  older  persons,  but  the 
period  of  the  depression  is  also  shorter,  generally  very  much  shorter. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  on  some  days,  even  when  the  temperature 
was  observed  for  twenty-four  hours,  no  diurnal  variation  occurred  in 
persons  over  40  years  of  age.  But  the  temperature  of  these  older 
differs  in  yet  another  respect  from  that  of  younger  persons ;  thus 
apparently  the  diurnal  fall  does  not  observe  any  particular  time,  but 
occurs  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
morning  at  about  9  a.m. 

Paet  II. 
Concerning  the  influence  of  Food  on  the  Temperature  of  Healthy  People, 

In  a  previous  section  a  considerable  diurnal  variation  in  the  tempera- 
ture, often  amounting  to  two  degrees,  has  been  sliown  to  occur. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  this  variation  is  produced  by  food 
or  is  due  to  other  causes.  Our  present  section  is  devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions. 

"We  shall  at  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  observations  made  on  the 
lads  Rundell  and  Mountain.  As  these  were  continued  night  and  day, 
without  any  interruption,  and  as  we  have  accurate  accounts  of  the  quan- 
titv  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  it  is  obvious  we  shall  obtain  much  more 
trustworthv  conclusions  from  these  than  from  less  elaborate  and  exact 
observations. 

These  two  lads  were  about  twelve  years  of  age.    The  observations 
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from  which  we  now  draw  our  conclusions  will  be  found  in  full  at  the 
end  of  the  sections  treating  of  the  temperature  of  health,  and  on  the 
influence  of  baths  on  the  heat  of  the  body. 

We  hope  to  show  the  high  probability  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  the 
temperature  is  altogether  independent  of  food ;  and,  while  attempting  to 
establish  this,  we  shall  speak  first  of  the  influence  of  breakfast,  secondly 
of  the  tea,  and  lastly  of  the  dinner. 

Concerning  the  behaTiour  of  the  temperature  before  and  after  break- 
fast, it  may  be  stated  that  these  boys  took  breakfast  at  6  a.m.,  dinner 
at  12,  and  tea  at  5  p.m. — no  food  being  allowed  at  other  times,  with  one 
exception,  which  at  the  proper  place  will  be  noted  and  referred  to. 

Is  the  daily  rise  of  the  body  temperature  due  to  food  ?  During  the 
early  morning  hours,  before  breakfast,  the  temperature  rose  considerably; 
indeed  rather  more  than  half  the  diurnal  rise  took  place  before  6  a.m., 
the  breakfast  time  of  these  lads,  sho\\ing  that  some  of  this  rise  is  not 
due  to  food.  This  part  of  the  rise,  it  must  be  apparent,  could  not 
be  produced  by  food,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  attributed  to  the  tea  of  the " 
preyious  evening,  a  supposition  impossible  to  maintain,  as  ten  hours 
elapsed  between  the  tea  and  the  beginning  of  the  morning  rise.  The 
chief  influence  of  a  meal  on  the  body  is  expended  during  the  third  to 
the  fifth  hour,  and  then  gradually  declines  and  usually  ceases  altogether 
in  ten  hours,  a  fact  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  urea  of  the  urine 
after  a  meal.  During  the  three  first  hours  the  quantity  of  urea  gradually 
increases,  then  for  an  hour  or  more  the  maximum  quantity  is  maintained, 
after  which  it  gradually  grows  less,  till  the  standard  of  inanition  is 
reached. 

Now  in  all  our  observations  during  the  early  hours  of  the  evening, 
when  the  influence  of  the  evening  meal  was  greatest,  the  temperature 
fell  considerably,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  did  not  begin  till  the  effects 
of  food  must  have  entirely  ceased. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  admit  that  half  the  daily  rise  is  due  to  other 
causes  than  food. 

The  annexed  Table  gives  a  summary  of  the  observations  elsewhere 
recorded  in  detail,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  morning  rise,  which  was 
always  accomplished  by  9  a.m. 

The  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  lad ;  the  second  the  hours 
before  breakfast  during  which  the  temperature  rose ;  the  third  the  rise 
before  breakfast;  the  fourth  the  hourly  rise;  the  fifth  the  hours  of 
observation  after  breakfast;  the  sixth  the  rise  during  this  time;  the 
seventh  the  hourly  rise  after  breakfast ;  and  the  last  column  gives  the 
food  taken  during  the  investigation. 
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Name. 

Temperature 
taken  from 

Temp, 
rose. 

Boee 

per 

liour. 

Temperature 
tAken  from 

Bifle. 

Rise 

per 

hour. 

Breakfast. 

Mountain 

• 

Bundell... 

3  A.1I.  to  6  A.1I. 

3    II    11  o    ,1 
2    II    II  6    II 

2  II    II  6    II 

3  II    II  6    1, 

1  II    II  "    II 

3  II    II  6    „ 

2  II     II  6    II 

4  II    II  o    II 

2  II    II  6   „ 
4    II    II  o    II 

3  II    II  6    II 
2   II    II  6    11 

oF. 
10 
10 
1-2 

10 
20 
1-2 
0-8 
1-4 
0-8 

10 
0-4 
1-2 
1-2 

033 
0-33 
03 

0-25 

om 

024 
0-26 
0-35 
0-4 

0-25 
0-2 
0-4 
0-3 

6  A.M.  to  9  A.M. 

Ditto. 
II 

o   II    II  8  1, 
o   II    ,1  9  „ 
Ditto. 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

oF. 

0-6 
0-4 

0-8 

0-6 

0-6 

1 

0-6 

1-6 

1 

1-0 
0-4 
0-8 

o 
0-2  \ 

0-2  f 

013 

0-4 

0-2 

0-2 

033 

0-2 

0-53 

0-33 
0-33 
013 
0-26 

Tea  with  little  milk  in  it. 

Breakfast-cup  of  coooa;  & 
4  round  of  bread  &  butter. 
Cup  of  cocoa. 

II 

II 

II 

II 
1  pint  of  milk,  ^  round 

of  bread. 
Cup  of  cocoa. 

II 
II 
^  pint  of  milk,  \  round  o  f 
bread  and  butter. 

AvAl^fLffA.. 

0-328 

Average. 

0-204 

—  •~-— o — 

To  what  extent  was  the  elevation  following  breakfast  due  to  that  meal  ? 
Probably  to  a  very  small  extent ;  for : — 

Ist.  The  rise  after  breakfast  was  somewhat  less  than  the  rise  before  it, 
the  Table  showing  that  the  average  hourly  rise  of  all  the  obsen^ations 
before  breakfast  was  0°*328  Fahr.,  while  the  hourly  average  rise  after 
this  meal  was  0°*264  Fahr.  It  thus  appears  that,  apart  from  food,  the 
causes  which  influence  the  diurnal  variation  are  adequate  to  explain  the 
rise  which  happened  after  breakfast. 

2nd.  The  rise  after  breakfast  if  due  to  food  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  taken;  but  no  such  relation  occurred.  The  rise,  as  the 
Table  shows,  was  somewhat  greater  after  a  cupful  of  very  weak  tepid 
tea  than  after  a  fairly  hearty  meal. 

3rd.  On  the  morning  when  these  boys  took  only  a  cupful  of  tea,  they 
may  be  considered  to  have  practically  gone  without  breakfast ;  yet  on 
these  days  the  rise  took  place  as  usual,  showing  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  after  breakfast  rise,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  rise  on  other  days,  must 
be  independent  of  food. 

Still  restricting  our  attention  to  the  observations  on  Mountain  and 
Bundell,  we  pass  on  to  consider  how  far  the  evening  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture is  affected  by  the  evening  meal. 

These  boys  took  tea  at  6  p.m.,  always  a  very  hearty  meal,  often  the 
largest  of  the  day,  and  generally  consisting  of  two,  often  of  three 
eggs,  bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  cocoa.  They  had  no  supper,  and  were 
allowed  to  fall  asleep  at  their  pleasure,  and  were  not  awakened  when  the 
temperature  was  read  off.  Due  care  was  taken  that  they  were  well 
covered  with  bed-clothes. 

In  sixteen  observations  the  temperature  after  tea  fell  immediatelv  and 
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conidnuoosly,  until  it  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the  night.  In  many 
cases  the  evening  fall  had  begun  before  the  tea ;  in  one  case  only  did  it 
rise  after  the  meal,  and  on  this  occasion  to  the  extent  only  of  0*^*2  Fahr., 
and  for  a  very  short  time. 

On  these  occasions,  as  the  fall  occurred  immediately  after,  and  not- 
withstanding a  hearty  meal,  and  moreover  as  the  boys  were  in  all  respects 
placed  in  the  same  conditions  throughout  the  day,  it  is  obvious  that  wo 
must  admit  that  there  are  certain  circumstances  irrespective  of  food 
which  determine  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  temperature.  Is  all  this 
&11  due  to  these  unknown  circumstances  ?  Or  must  we  admit  that  a 
portion  of  the  previous  rise  is  due  to  the  food,  and  as  its  heat-producing 
effects  wear  oflt,  and  as  the  inanition  period  is  reached,  a  fall  takes  place 
equal  in  amount  to  the  previous  rise  determined  by  the  food  ? 

We  will  now  give  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  total  of 
the  fall  is  due  to  circumstances  wholly  apart  from  the  food. 

The  question  to  decide  is,  how  much  of  the  evening  fall  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  those  circumstances  (irrespective  of  food)  that  determine 
the  diurnal  variation,  and  how  much,  if  any,  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  influence  of  food  on  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  fall 
which  occurred  while  the  influence  of  the  food  was  at  its  highest  must  be 
wholly  attributed  to  other  circumstances.  We  need  hardly  dwell  on  this 
point ;  for  if  the  fall  is  due  to  the  diminished  or  exhausted  influence  of 
the  food,  such  a  decline  [could  not  occur  when  the  meal  was  exerting  its 
greatest  effects ;  therefore  that  part  only  of  the  fall  which  took  place 
when  the  effects  of  the  meal  had  begun  to  diminish  or  had  ceased  can  be 
attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  influence  of  food.  But  in  all  cases 
the  principal  part  of  the  evening  fall  occurred  while  the  influence  of  the 
tea  must  have  been  at  its  height,  and  in  many  instances  the  whole  of  this 
faU  had  taken  place  at  this  time — the  chief  part  of  this  evening  fall 
having  on  all  occasions  occurred  before  11  p.m.,  and  was,  indeed,  very 
often  by  this  time  at  the  lowest  point.  Thus  in  those  cases  only  where 
the  fall  continued  after  11  p.m.,  a  very  small  portion,  if  any,  of  this  fall 
could  be  due  to  the  declining  influence  of  food. 

In  this  Table  we  give,  in  the  first  column  the  date,  in  the  second  the 
amount  of  fall  after  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  in  the  third  the  hour  of  the  night 
when  observations  were  discontinued. 

On  the  following  days  the  boy  took  no  bath :— 


Date. 

Amount  of  f  alL 

Obserration  discontinued 

Dec.  13  . 

. . .  No  fall  after  10     p.m.  . 

at  12  PJ£. 

„     14  . 

11        „    . 

...                  f. 

„     15   . 

10.30  „    . 

...                  „ 

„     16  ., 

.  ..A  fall  of  OM  after  10  „    . 

.   .  .                                    ,9 

,,     29  . 

...No  fall  after  10         „    . 

12.15 

Jan.    2   . . 

10.30,,    . 

. . .  through  the  night. 

„      6  . 

...AfaUofO°-8afterll„    . 

...                              99 

•    •    •    • 
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Date.  Amount  of  fall.  Obseiration  discontinued 

Jan.  12  ....  A  fall  of  0^-4  after  10  p.m  ....  through  the  night. 

13  ....        „      0°-2 

14  ....        „      0^-8 

On  the  following  days  a  bath  was  given  to  the  boy  in  the  morning. 

Dec.  18 A  fall  of  O^-d  after  10  p.m.    . .  at  12  p.m. 

20   ... .        „       0  '2     „     „  „ 
21 No  fall  after  10       „ 


9> 
9> 


99 
99 


«9   99 

99   99   •  • 


99 
99 


99 


99 


Jan.  1 


.... 


11 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99  99     ■^■»-      99 

6  ....Afallof0°-2afterl0 

o  .  .  .  .     9,  fj 
o 

cr  .  .  .  •      ff  ,9 

10  0°'4 

XVr  ....        ))  V   -X    99   99   99 

11 0°-2  „  11 


99 

99   99   99 
99   99   99 


99 


99 


99 
99 


through  the  night. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
19 


Summary  of  tJih  Table, 

Observations  recorded  on  ten  days  when  no  bath  was  taken : — 

In  5  of  these  no  fall  after  10. 
„  1  a  fall  of  0*»-2 
2       .,        0°-4 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


0°-8 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Observations  recorded  on  9  days  when  baths  were  taken  in  the 

morning : — 

In  2  there  was  no  fall  after  10  to  11  p.m. 

4  a  fall  of  (f'2  occurred  „ 

1        ,9      0°-4 

1       9,       0°-6 

1       99       1°*0 

These  two  Tables  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  thrown  together,  for  we  can- 
not understand  how  baths  given  in  the  morning  should  interfere  with  the 
evening  temperature.  Thus  we  have  19  series  of  observations  ;  and  in  7 
of  these  no  fall  occurred  after  the  chief  influence  of  the  meal  had  ceased. 
In  5  cases  a  fall  of  0°'2  occurred ;  but  we  think  a  variation  so  slight 
may  be  disregarded,  as  it  might,  and  probably  was  often,  caused  by 
some  accidental  circumstance,  as  the  movement  of  the  body  in  bed  or 
some  similar  cause — an  assumption  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this 
slight  decline  was  often  noted  only  once,  and  at  the  time  of  the  next  ob- 
servation the  temperature  had  recovered  itjgelf . 

These  observations,  therefore,  may  be  thrown  together,  giving  the 
result  that  in  12  of  the  19  observations  the  food  appears  to  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  evening  fall.  Of  the  remaining  7  observations,  after 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  food  had  passed  away, — 

In  3  there  was  a  fall  of  0°-4 
1  „         .,  0^-6 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


0°-8 

r-0 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  fact  of  the  fall  being  in  the  majority  of 
cases  independent  of  the  food,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  fall 
which  occurred  on  some  occasions  after  11  must  be  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  withdrawal  of  the  influence  of  food. 

Thi  Inflaenee  of  Dinner  on  the  Temperature, 
Observations  made  on  the  temperature  before  and  after  dinner 
famish  *  further  illustration  of  the  non-iulluence  of  food  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  If  food  can  raise  the  temperature,  we  should 
certainly  expect  this  to  occur  after  dinner,  especially  in  Mountain's  ease, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  his  breakfast  was  so  small,  that  its  effects  on  the 
body  must  have  ceased  altogether  before  12,  his  dinner  hour ;  and  hence 
the  influence  which  food  can  be  supposed  to  exert  on  the  temperature 
would  in  his  case  be  manifest  after  dinner. 

The  appended  Tables  give  the  results  of  the  obeervationB  made  OQ 
Mountain  and  Bundell.  We  have  not  restricted  ourselves  to  those  days 
when  the  temperature  was  continuously  taken  through  both  night  and 
day,  this  limitation  being  evidently  unnecessary,  but  we  have  used  all 
the  observations  made  on  these  lads.  In  every  case  their  breakfast  was 
taken  at  6  a.u.,  and  their  dinner  at  12,  or  shortly  after  this. 


Namound 
Dale. 

Time 
before 

Eiw.  or  Fall. 

Hourij 

Dimiei 

Tirao 
after 
dinner. 

Rise  or 

Fall. 

QuanUlj  of 
food  taken 
at  dinner. 

Mountain. 

Del^.H 

9  to  12 

BiieO-6 

52 

13 

12  to  3 
3  „fi 

Rise  0-2 
Fall  0-4 

Full  dinner. 

„     15 

10  ,.  12 

,.    0-6 

03 

12 

12  „  5 
3„  5 

Ri»0-2 
Pall  0-2 

- 

„    16 

0„12 

,.    0 

0 

12 

12  „  3 
3     fi 

Fall  0-2 
BiBeO-f 

" 

.,    20 

0.,  12 

„    04 

0-13 

12 

13  „  3 
3  „  B 

RluO'4 
FaU  0-8 

" 

„    30 

9„    3 

„    0-4 

O'OG 

3 

3„  6 

0-0 

J,«i.    2 

9„12 

„    0 

0 

12 

13.,  3 
3„  4 

Rise  0-6 
FaIlO'4 

„      6 

9.,  12 

FJi  0-a 

02 

12 

12..  1 

1  ,.5 

Rise  04 
Rill  0'4 

Full  dinner. 

.-    12 

B„12 

„    0-3 

0<« 

12 

12.,  3 
3„  C 

RiBeO'2 
0-0 

„   13 

8„12 

Atfinrt»ri«eor0»-2 
&  lien  B  fall  of  0=-4 

006 

12 

12.,  3 

3„e 

0-0 
0-0 

fiUght  dinner. 

..   1^ 

10  „  12 

0 

O'O 

12.  3 
3„6 

Fal!  02 
EiaeO-0 

Full  dinner. 

Hunddl. 

laa.  G 

!0„    1 

0 

0-0 

1 

1  ..  4 
4„  6 

Rise  0-2 
FallO'2 

Tbe  det^ed  obeerrBtiona  will  be  found  in  Um  Oharta  which  ^ve  tb«  diumml 
of  the  temperature  and  the  influence  of  bath  (Boj&I  Bocietj's  ArchiTea). 
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This  Table  shows  the  results  of  eleven  observations  ;  and  we  gather 
that  the  rise  between  9  a.m.  and  12  (noon)  was  always  very  small ;  and  on 
some  days  none  took  place,  as  the  hourly  rise  during  these  3  hours  on 

4  occasions  was  nil 

1  occasion  it  was  0^*2 

1      „  „  0°-3 

1  „  »  0°-13 

2  occasions  it  was 0°*06 

In  two  instances  there  was  an  hourly  fall,  once  of  0^-2  and  once 
of  0°-6. 

We  now  add  a  Table  indicating  ihe  alterations  in  the  temperature 
during  three  hours  after  dinner. 

o 

On  4  days  the  temperature  rose 0*2 

„  2    „    it  fell  0-2 

„  2     „    it  rose . . . .  ^ 0*4 

„   1  day  it  rose  0*6 

On  two  days  there  was  no  alteration. 


So  slight  a  rise  of  0^*2  is  so  easily  produced  by  accidental  causes,  that, 
as  we  have  before  said,  it  may  be  almost  disregarded.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, then,  it  appears  that  on  six  of  the  ten  days  the  rise  was  nil  or 
practically  unappreciable,  and  on  other  days  the  rise  was  very  small. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  shall  elicit  surer  information  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  dinner,  if  we  observe  how  the  temperature  comported 
itself  between  three  and  five  o'clock,  when  the  food  influence  on  the  body 
may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  maximum.  The  following  Table  exhibits 
the  temperature  during  these  hours,  in  the  case  of  Mountain : — 

On  2  days  the  temperature  remained  unaltered. 

„   2    „    it  feU 0-2 

«  3     „        „     0-4 

,,    Iday       „      0-8 

The  temperature  rose  on  two  days  only,  and  on  each  instance  0°-4. 

Here  we  close  our  investigations  on  the  influence  of  food  on  the  lads 
Mountain  and  Bundell.  We  cannot  absolutely  say  that  food  does  not 
in  any  case  raise  the  body  temperature ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  its  influence 
in  this  respect,  if  any,  on  persons  in  health  and  well  nourished  is  very 
slight  indeed. 

We  may  further  add  that  these  observations  are  opposed  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  to  the  effect  that  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
occurs  immediately  after  food. 

We  give  a  few  further  tabular  observations  on  the  after-dinner  tem- 
perature made  on  Bedf em,  Gibbs^  Thompson,  Farmelow,  and  Garnes. 
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Name. 


Bedfern ... 

Gibbs 

Thompson 
Farmelow 

Games  ... 


Date. 


Dec.  15 
21 
7 
9 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
5 
6 
7 


ft 
*i 
11 
11 
11 
It 
11 
11 
11 

n 


Dinner 
hour. 


12 


Bise  in  temperature 
after  diuner. 


o 

00 
0-4 
Constant  fall. 
00 
0-0 
0-6 
0-0 
0-4 
0-2 
0-0 
00 
0-6 
Ayerage  rise  0^*18 


Thus  in  seven  of  these  twelve  observations  no  appreciable  rise  took 
place. 

In  five  the  temperature  rose,  the  average  rise  being  0°'4.  Breakfast 
was  taken  at  6  a.m.,  and  no  further  food  allowed  afterwards  until  12.  It 
may  be  objected,  in  respect  of  these  observations,  that  the  influence  of  the 
breakfast  had  not  passed  away  by  dinner  time,  and  that  the  temperature 
elevated  by  this  meal  was  maintaLned  by  the  dinner.  As  the  influence 
of  the  breakfast  may  not  have  passed  ofE  by  dinner  time  these  observa- 
tions are  not  so  trustworthy  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  the 
influence  of  food  on  the  temperature  as  those  made  on  Mountain.  We 
give  them,  however,  for  what  they  are  worth,  believing  they  serve  in  some 
degree  to  corroborate  our  previous  conclusions. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  refer  to  some  observations  in  which  a  very 
considerable  rise  occurred  after  a  late  breafast. 

These  were  made  on  three  persons  in  ill-health.  One  man,  35  years 
of  age,  suffered  from  hemiplegia;  another,  32  years,  with  hemiplegia 
and  dilated  heart ;  and  the  third,  21  years  old,  was  the  victim  of  some 
obscure  disease.  His  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  he  occasionally 
passed  large  quantities  of  blood  with  his  urine.  These  patients  abstained 
from  food  from  tea  (5  p.m.)  one  day  till  breakfast  on  the  following 
day,  taken  either  at  10  a.m.  or  a  little  later. 

These  obsenations,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  are  thrown  into  a  Table. 
The  first  column  shows  the  time  before  breakfast  the  temperature  was 
taken;  the  second  gives  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time  of 
commencing  each  observation ;  the  third  shows  the  amount  of  the  rise 
before  breakfast ;  the  fourth  gives  the  rise  after  breakfast ;  and  the  fifth 
column  shows  the  duration  of  the  rise. 
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Time 

Tempera- 

BiBe 

Bise 

Duration 

before 

before 

after 

of  the 

breakfiEist. 

ture. 

food. 

food. 

Bise. 

h  m 

o 

o 

o 

h  m 

1  15 

96-6 

0 

1-2 

45 

Bemained  fixed. 

50 

97-4 

0-4 

1-0 

40 

Bemained  the  same. 

1    6 

98 

0 

0-6 

1  15 

ft            ») 

45 

97 

0 

1-4 

50 

Then  feU  0O-4. 

3  15 

97-6 

0 

0-4 

4  15 

1    5 

97-6 

0 

1-0 

1  25 

45 

97-6 

0 

0-2 

45 

1  10 

96*6 

0 

0-8 

1    6 

8  15 

•  •  • 

0-4 

0-8 

2  15 

Arerage 

•  •  • 

0-09 

0-82 

1  28 

45 

98 

0-2 

0-8 

18 

Mary  Lyon. 

It  thus  appears  that  after  breakfast  the  temperature  of  these  men 
rose  considerably,  the  average  being  O^'S,  sufficient,  it  may  be  said,  to  show 
that  the  food  is  capable  of  causing  an  elevation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
bodj,  especially  as  in  many  of  the  days  no  rise  took  place  before 
breakfast,  the  temperature  having  been  taken  at  this  time  for  several 
hours. 

We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  perhaps  this  rise  in  the  axilla  was  due 
to  the  food ;  although  opposed  to  this  admission,  we  might  urge  the  fact 
that  on  three  days,  when  the  temperature  of  Jones  and  Tarves  was  taken 
during  the  morning  hours,  while  they  were  kept  fasting,  an  average  rise 
of  0°*7  occurred,  being  almost  identical  with  that  which  took  place  on 
other  days  when  they  partook  of  food. 

Assuming  that  this  rise  in  the  axilla  was  really  due  to  food.  How  was 
the  rise  caused  ?  Was  it  due  to  a  general  elevation  of  the  body  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  increased  consumption  of  the  food  ?  or  was  it  due  to  other 
causes  ?  It  could  hardly  be  due  to  increased  oxidation  of  food,  for  we 
should  expect  the  elevation  to  be  most  marked  at  the  time  during  which 
the  food  was  most  rapidly  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  tissues.  But  in 
these  men  the  rise  in  the  temperature  occurred  much  sooner  than  this, 
being  completed  on  an  average  in  an  hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes, 
and  in  several  cases  in  fifty  minutes,  in  some  even  in  thirty,  although 
there  was  a  considerable  rise  on  these  days ;  yet  at  the  time  the  influence 
of  food  would  be  expected  to  be  most  marked  the  temperature  either 
remained  unchanged  or  in  some  instances  it  even  fell. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  were  the  rise  after  breakfast  due  to 
combustion  of  the  food,  we  should  expect  that  a  similar  rise  would  occur 
after  the  dinner,  which  was  a  heartier  meal  than  the  breakfast ;  but  the 
rise  after  dinner  was  much  less  than  that  after  breakfast. 
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Tartm. 

Not.  13. 

Dinner  at  1. 

No  rise. 

.,     15. 

ft 

4.20. 

Rifle  0«-6 

JOHXS. 

Not.   9. 

$$ 

4.10. 

,.    0-6 

.,     10. 

II 

1.15. 

If    0-4 

„     11. 

If 

1.10. 

„    0-8 

.,     14. 

If 

12.15. 

If    0-4 

.,     13. 

If 

1.30. 

If    0-4 

Perriv. 

If 

4.10. 

No  rifle. 

Mary  Lto5. 

If 

1.30. 

Kifle  0-2 

AT€ 

»raee  rifle 

0-37 

No  rifle.    Obserrationfl  continued  till  5  p.m. 

8 


It  "  If 

If  8  „ 

It  5  „ 

$f  5  ,, 

It  6  It 

ft  5  „ 

f  8  ft 

It  5  „ 


It  may,  howeyer,  be  fairly  objected  to  this  argument,  that  the  influence 
of  the  breakfast  on  the  body  had  not  ceased  before  that  of  the  dinner 
begun,  and  that  the  dinner  prevented  the  possible  fall  after  the  break- 
iaat  if  dinner  had  not  been  taken. 

Thus,  to  summarize  very  generally  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at : — ^There  is  a  diurnal  cycle  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  much  more 
evident  in  young  than  in  middle-aged  or  old  people ;  in  elderly  people, 
indeed,  the  daily  variation  is  often  very  slight,  and  sometimes  ^together 
absent ;  further,  this  diurnal  variation  is  due  to  other  causes  than  food, 
which  if  operative  in  any  degree  in  producing  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture, is  so,  if  at  all,  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Paet  UI. 
On  the  Influetice  of  Cold  Baths  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. 

We  undertook  these  experiments  from  a  wish  to  learn  the  influence 
of  the  cold  bath  on  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  internal  parts  of 
the  body,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible,  in  any  degree,  to  cool  the 
whole  body ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  temperature  could  be  lowered, 
and  how  long  this  depression  would  continue. 

Our  observations  were  made  in  the  winter  months.  The  temperature 
of  the  person  fixed  upon  for  experiment  was  first  carefully  ascertained 
either  in  the  axilla,  the  rectum,  or  under  the  tongue.  He  was  then  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  a  temperature  of  60°  Pahr.  for  a  time  varying  from 
1  to  35  minutes  in  the  several  series  of  experiments.  The  body  was 
covered  by  the  water  up  to  the  chin.  Immediately  on  the  return  to  bed 
the  temperature  was  again  ascertained,  and  every  few  minutes  afterwards. 
In  some  instances  we  took  the  temperature  under  the  tongue  during  the 
immersion ;  but  these  notes  we  fear  are  not  quite  correct,  although  we 
spared  no  pains,  for  the  patient's  teeth  chattered  so  much  as  to  prevent 
the  steady  closure  of  the  lips. 
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We  sball  now  give  a  tabular  extract  of  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath, 
first  on  the  heat  of  the  surface,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  the  internal 
parts. 


Name. 

Time  of 
bath. 

Temp,  fell  in 
axiUa  to 

Mainly . 
Tered 

reco-  Entirely  re- 
in      coTorea  in 

Temp,  fell 
in  mouth 
or  rectum. 

EecoTered 
in 

mins. 

o 

mis 

s.            mins. 

Bedfem,»t5  

1 

95-5 

21 

)                50 

1 

95 

Vi 

i               48 

5 

93-4 

6; 

r              77 

5 

93 

4^ 

$?             80 

5 

92 

5^ 

J              123 

5 

92 

71 

)              120 

5 

92 

7( 

)               75 

15 

90 

« 

J               98 

30 

87 

lOt 

>              125 

1 

35 

89 

13( 

)              135 

GibbB,  nfc.  11 

1 

96 

41 

^^  A  mrW09^9      ■^r^r  •      ^*  ^»  PW*^  •  •••• 

1 

97 

4^ 

o 

mins. 

Thompson,  set  11... 

1 

97 

3i 

\               60 

0 

0 

5 

95 

2( 

)              100 

06 

100 

Mountain  • «.. 

10 
10 
16 

94-6 
96 

•  •  • 

5( 
22 

•• 

\               50 

1-8 
.1-2 

69 

Lesflr.  ffit.  23 

Mountain,  set.  10  ... 

30 

•  •  • 

..< 

2-8 

43 

1 

•  •• 

•  .1 

0-8 

70 

• 

5 

•  •• 

•  •a 

0 

15 

•  •  • 

.  .  4 

1-1 

Walker,  set  48 

15 

92 

..< 

280 

11 

280 

Pune,  nt.  55 

5 

93-6 

.  .1 

•  •  • 

2-2 

2  hours  17 

Hilton,  aet.  68  

5 

95-3 

37 

r 

mins.&more 

This  Table  exemplifies,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  cold  baths 
considerably  cooled  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  the  longer  the 
immersion  the  greater  was  the  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 
Thus  this  Table  shows  that  on  some  occasions  the  temperature  of  the 
axilla  fell  to  87®  Fahr. ;  but  a  depression  so  great  occurred  only  when  the 
bath  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  for  a  period,  indeed,  varying 
from  15  to  35  minutes ;  and  even  this  amount  of  depression  was  of  short 
duration.  To  illustrate  this  effect  we  give  three  extracts  from  the  pre- 
ceding Table.  A  bath  of  60°  Fahr.  for  one  minute  reduced  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  child  five  years  old  to  95°  Fahr.,  but  in  13  to  25  minutes  the 
temperature  of  the  axilla  had  nearly  recovered  itself.  With  a  bath  of 
the  same  temperature  continued  five  minutes  we  reduced  the  temperature 
to  92° ;  but  in  48  to  75  minutes  after  leaving  the  bath  the  axillary  tem- 
perature had  nearly  recovered.  Nay,  even  after  a  bath  of  35  minutes 
the  temperature  onlj  fell  to  89°,  and  recovered  itself  in  135  minutes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lost  heat  was  very  quickly  restored,  and  then  the 
axilla  more  slowly  regained  the  rest  of  the  lost  temperature. 

Injiuence  of  Cold  Baths  on  the  Temperature  of  internal  parts  of  the  Body. 
Cold  baths  reduce  the  temperature  of  internal  parts  of  the  body,  but 
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the  reduction  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  surface.  Thus  we 
lowered  the  temperature  under  the  tongue  or  in  the  rectum  from  O^'Q 
to  29*8  Pahr.,  the  amount  of  depression  being,  of  course,  proportional  to 
the  duration  of  the  bath. 

The  duration  of  the  depression  varied  greatly  in  different  persons. 
Thus  on  some  occasions  the  lost  heat  was  restored  in  an  hour ;  in  otherg 
not  for  several  hours,  three,  four,  or  more ;  but  very  soon  after  leaving 
the  bath  the  greater  part  of  the  lost  heat  was  restored,  the  remaining 
slight  depression  passing  off  much  more  slowly.  Our  observations 
elicited  the  rather  curious  fact  that  the  time  the  body  takes  to  recover 
its  temperature  holds  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  depression ;  thus  in 
some  instances,  when  with  great  depression,  the  recovery  was  speedy, 
while  on  other  occasions,  with  but  slightly  depressed  temperature,  the 
recovery  was  slowly  effected. 

We  noticed,  too,  that  many  times  the  internal  parts  did  not  be- 
come cooled  under  the  actual  operation  of  the  bath,  but  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  internal  parts  fell  gradually  for  some  time  after  the  bath. 
The  explanation  we  would  offer  of  this  curious  fact  is,  that  during  the 
bath  much  heat  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface,  and  the  cold  contracting 
the  blood-vessels  lessens  greatly  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through 
the  skin.  Heat  is  thus  not  abstracted  from  deep  parts  by  cooling  of  the 
blood,  but  simply  by  conduction.  On  quitting  the  bath,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  skin  become  widely  dilated,  and  the  blood  then  passing  quickly 
through  the  cold  skin  becomes  cooled,  and  reduces  the  temperature  of 
deep  parts. 

Influence  of  the  Cold  Bath  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body  after  the 

discontinuance  of  the  BcUK 

We  first  give  the  hour  when  the  evening  fall  begun  on  the  bath  days : — 

Eedfem    12  to  4  p.m. 

Gibbs    3  P.M. 

Thompson     4  to  6  p.m. 

Mountain 6  p.m. 

On  comparing  this  Table  with  the  one  given  in  the  section  treating  of 
the  temperature  in  health,  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  when  the  tem- 
perature begun  to  fall  is  much  the  some  whether  a  bath  be  given  or  not. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  put  side  by  side  the  hour  the  evening 
fall  begun  on  bath  and  non-bath  days. 

Name.  No  bath.  Batb. 

Redfem 2  to  3  2  to  4 

Thompson  and  Mountain     4  to  7  4  to  6*. 

*  It  hitherto  escaped  our  notice  that  the  joiingcr  the  person  the  sooner  in  the  day 
does  the  eyening  fall  begin.  Thus  in  Bcdfem  it  began  between  2  and  3,  in  Thompson 
and  Mountain  between  4  and  7*  and  in  Purse  and  Hilton  between  9  and  11. 
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Amount  of  eyening  fall  on  bath  days : — 

Name.  AmoUnt  of  falL    Obe.  oontinued  tUl 

Eedfem 2-2  12 

Thompson  and  Mountain. .         2*1  12 

We  extract  from  a  previous  section  the  amount  of  the  eyening  fall  on 
non-bath  days : — 

Bedfem 2-06  12 

Mountain 2*2  whole  night 

1*8  12 

These  Tables  show  that  the  bath  exerts  no  influence  on  the  evening  fall. 

Table  of  the  hour  when  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  day  is  reached 

on  bath  and  non-bath  days,  showing  that,  in  this  respect,  cold  baths  have 

little  or  no  influence : — 

Bath  days. 

Eedfem between  5  and  8. 

Mountain  and  Thompson. .     between  10  and  12. 

Non-bath  days. 

Eedfem 6.30  to  8. 

Mountain  and  Thompson . .     9  to  12. 

Paet  IV. 

Influence  of  Uot^water  and  Vapour  Baths  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body, 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  influence  of  hot-water  and  vapour 
baths  on  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall  first  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  hot  baths  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  both 
at  the  time  of  immersion  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  have,  as 
usual,  extracted  and  tabulated  the  chief  data  from  the  charts  appended 
to  the  end  of  this  section.  The  temperature  was  obtained  by  placing 
the  thermometer  under  the  tongue  while  the  person  was  in  the  bath. 
The  method  of  taking  the  temperature  is  always  noted  in  the  charts. 


Name. 

Date. 

Temp,  of 
bath. 

Time 
in 

Rise  of 
temp,  of 

Evening 
fall  of 
temp, 
begun. 

Amonnt 
of  even- 

Observa- 
tions con- 

Min. 
temp. 

bath. 

the  body. 

ing  falL 

tinued  to 

reached. 

o 

mins. 

3-4 

P.M. 

f-8 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Mountam,  let.  10... 

Dec.  21 

106          5 
105  to  108 

20 

12 

12 

10 

Jan.    1 

24 

4-6 

•  «  • 

20 

AU  night. 

11 

„       3 

97  to  101 

134 

1-8 

5&8 

2-6 

ti 

11 

,.       4 

99  to  103 

40 

2-6 

8 

2-2 

If 

11 

»      6 

99  to  101 

45 

1-8 

6 

2-2 

If 

12 

Thompson 

Dea    6 
„     20 
»     21 

100  to  103 

105 

106  &  107 

20 
25 
15 

10 
1-6 

2-8 

5 
6 

7 

20 
1-4 
1-4 

P.M. 

12 
12 
12 

11 

9 

10 

Bund^... 

Ryman,  st  25  

„     19 

105 

20 

3-4 

9 

2-2 

12 

11 

M     20 

105 

20 

46 

•  •  • 

1-6 

12 

»     21 

Hot 

20 

1-8 

•  •  • 

1-2 

12 

»     22 

105 

20 

2-8 

•  •  • 

1-8 

12 

TwYes^nt.  32  

•  •  • 

107  to  109 

40 

4-6 

Lu£r,aBt.  16  

1 

Jan.  22 

106 

87 

3-6 
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From  this  Table  we  learn  that  in  all  cases  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rose  in  the  hot  bath,  this  elevation,  as  might  be  expected,  varying  with 
the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  bath.  It  varied  from  1°  Fahr.  to 
4°'6  Fahr. ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  and  more  striking  way,  we  raised  the 
body  temperature  to  103°  and  104°  Fahr.,  a  severe  fever  height.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  bath  ?  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  in  a  very  hot  bath  sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine this  question,  we  must  examine  those  experiments  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  was  not  very  high.  We  were  compelled  in  a 
short  time  to  discontinue  the  experiment  with  a  very  hot  bath  on  account 
of  the  great  weakness  induced  by  it.  Yet  as  the  temperature  continued 
to  rise  so  long  as  the  patient  remained  in  the  hot  water,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  adequate  time  could  have  been  allowed,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  would  have  become  identical  with  that  of  the  bath. 

The  charts  show  that  a  bath  of  moderate  temperature,  as  101°  to 
102°,  will  raise,  the  body  temperature  to  that  of  the  bath.  Whilst 
making  several  of  these  series  of  observations  the  bath  temperature  was 
recorded  simultaneously  with  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the 
figures  are  given  in  the  charts,  as  with  Mountain  on  Jan.  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th,  and  with  Mooney  and  Luff  on  Jan.  22nd.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
temperature  of  the  body  may  be  raised  to  that  of  a  bath  at  101°*8. 

Influence  of  Hot-water  Bath  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body  during  the 

rest  of  the  day  after  the  Bath, 

The  evening  fall  begun  in  Mountain,  Thompson,  and  Sundell  between 
5  F.X.  and  8  p.m. 

The  average  diurnal  variation  of  all  the  observations 

in  the  above-named  lads,  all  about  the  same  age,  was . .  1°'9  Fahr. 
Of  Mountain  alone 2**'l      „ 

The  minimum  temperature  of  the  day  of  these  three  lads  was  reached 
between  9  and  11  f.x.,  the  average  time  being  10. 

If  these  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  same  lads  on  the  bathless  days,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  two  sets  of  figures  entirely  agree ;  that,  in  &ct,  hot-water  baths, 
except  at  the  time  of  immersion,  exert  no  influence  on  the  body 
temperature. 

On  the  Influence  of  Hot-vapour  Baths  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body, 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  always  raised  by  the  hot-vapour  bath, 
the  amount  of  elevation,  as  might  be  expected,  being  proportionate  to  the 
heat  and  duration  of  the  bath,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 
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Prof.  S.  Binger  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Stuart  on  the 


Breathed  the  steam  of  the  bath. 


Name. 

Temp,  of  body 
before  bath. 

Baiaed  during    Amount  of 
both  to           deration. 

In 

Temp,  of 
bath. 

Mooney . . 

08 

o                         o 

101-4              3 

mina. 
25 

103 

»> 

•     • 

100-2 

•  • 

101? 

91 

98-8 

96-6              0-8 

33 

100 

H 

98-4 

100                 1-6 

64 

9r  and  98^ 

Church  .. 

98-8 

100-4              1-6 

28 

90°  to  94° 

Breathed  air  of  outer  room. 

liufE  .... 

•  • 

101 

•      • 

103°  to  105° 

In  some  of  the  observations  we  have  stated  only  the  time  occupied 
in  effecting  the  rise,  as  on  these  days  the  bath,  before  it  was  entered, 
was  first  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  maintained ;  whUe 
on  the  other  days  the  bath  was  entered  immediately  the  steam  was 
turned  on,  being  thus  occupied  while  the  temperature  of  the  room  was 
rising. 

These  experiments  enable  us  to  learn  the  rapidity  with  which  the  body 
may  lose  heat ;  for  as  the  body  of  the  person  experimented  upon  was 
heated  considerably  higher  than  could  be  maintained  by  physiological 
processes,  so  this  unnatural  elevation  is  speedily  lost  by  evaporation, 
radiation,  and  conduction.  As  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  varied  with 
the  temperature  to  which  the  body  was  raised,  we  shall  speak  first  of  the 
cooling  of  the  body  from  a  high  temperature,  and  next  from  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  that  of  health.  It  was  found  that  heat  was  much 
more  quickly  lost  under  the  first  than  under  the  latter  conditions. 

We  now  give  a  Table  to  show  the  rapid  loss  of  heat  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  has  been  raised  considerably,  for  instance  to  102°  and 
104°  Fahr.  :— 

Name.  Date.  Fall.        in 

oF 

Mountain Dec.  21  2-2  10  minutes. 

Eundell    Dec.  21  1-8  10       „ 

Eyman Dec.  18  3-0  13 

„     Dec.  22  2-2  8 

Mooney    Jan.  18  1-4  10       „ 

A  degree  of  heat  was  thus.lost  in  4-7  minutes.  As  an  interval  of  five 
minutes  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  testings,  we  can  hardly  speak 
with  the  exactness  indicated  by  the  figures.  It  is  better  to  say  the  body 
may  lose  a  degree  of  heat  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  following  Table  shows  that  the  loss  of  body  heat  is  much  less 
rapid  when  the  body  is  less  heated,  one  degree  being  lost  in  40  minutes : — 
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After  hot-water  bath. 

Nftme.  Date.       Fall  iVom        of  in 

Jan.  18  100  8*6  37  minutes. 

Mountain   ..         Dec.  21  100  0-6  13      „ 

,,          ..          Jan.    1  100  0-6  20       „ 

Eundell Dec.  21  100  0*8  20      „ 

Thompson  . .         Dec.    6  100  0*6  25      „ 

Eyman    Dec.  21  100-2  1-0  57      „ 

After  hot-vapoup  bath. 

Mooney  99-4     0-6  33  minutes. 

100        0-6  36      „ 

„        100-4     1-2  42      „ 

Luff 100        0-6  15      „ 

Church 100-4     0-6  20      „ 

Can  the  figures  last  given  be  accepted  as  about  the  usual  rate  at  which 
heat  is  lost  bj  the  body  in  health  ? 

"We  shall  now  try  to  ascertain  the  source  of  this  increase  of  body  heat 
under  a  warm-water  or  hot-vapour  bath. 

Our  experiments  with  vapour-baths  afford  the  more  complete  solution ; 
and  the  following  remarks  will  be  limited  to  them,  though  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  hot-water  baths. 

This  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be  due  to 

1.  Accumulation  of  heat  in  the  body. 

2.  Absorption  of  heat  from  the  bath. 

3.  Both  of  these  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  increased  heat  was  undoubtedly  due  to  an  aocumulatiQii 
of  heat  in  the  body. 

It  is  evident  that  a  person  in  a  hot-vapour  bath  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  when  breathing  the  steam,  could  lose  no  heat  by  evapo* 
ration,  or  radiation,  or  conduction,  the  only  means  of  withdrawing  heat 
from  the  body.  If  the  production  of  heat  is  not  diminished  pari  jpoMV 
with  its  loss  from  the  body,  then  heat  will  accumulate,  and  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  body  will  be  raised. 

Two  observations  show  this  to  be  the  case.  Thus  with  Mooney  on 
Jan.  29th  and  Church  on  Jan.  22nd  the  temperature  of  each  respectively 
was  raised  to  100°  and  100^-4,  while  the  bath  was  never  more  than  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies.    We  show  this  in  a  Table : — 

Mooney . .         0§-4  35  mins.  100    ^  1-6        9?  and  9^ 

Church  . .   «     98-8  24     „  100*2 -1-4        highert  94 
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Here  it  was  impossible  that  the  heat  which  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  body  could  be  obtained  from  the  bath,  itself  never  hotter  than 
the  bodies  of  the  boys  before  undergoing  the  experiment.  If  the  for- 
mation of  heat  was  lessened  so  as  exactly  to  meet  the  diminished  loss  by 
conduction  and  radiation,  the  heat  of  the  body  would  have  continued  at 
the  same  point ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
formation  of  heat  cannot  be  suddenly  lessened  to  such  an  amount. 

Thus  the  increased  heat  of  the  body  ensuing  from  a  vapour-bath  is 
certainly  in  part  due  to  accumulation  of  heat,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances is  lost  by  evaporation  and  radiation.  Is  all  the  heat  imparted 
to  the  body  by  the  vapour-bath  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  ?  Some 
part  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  absorbed  from  the  bath,  and  is 
evidenced  in  our  experiments,  the  elevation  being  too  rapid  to  be  caused 
solely  by  an  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  body. 


May  3,  1877. 
Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Bartle  Edward  Frere,  K.C.B.,  whose  certificates  had  been  suspended  as 
required  by  the  Statutes,  were  balloted  for  and  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  the  names  of  the  Candidates  recom- 
mended for  election  into  the  Society  were  read  from  the  Chair  as 
follows : — 


Prof.  James  Dewar,  M.A. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  K.C.S.L 

Rev.    Norman    Macleod    Ferrers, 

M.A. 
Thomas  Richard  Eraser,  M.D. 
Brian  Haughton  Hodgson,  F.L.S. 
John  W.  Judd,  F.G.S. 
William    Carmichael    Mcintosh, 

M.D. 


Robert  M'Lachlan,  F.L.S. 
Prof.  John  William  MaUet,  Ph.D. 
Henry  B.  Medlicott,  M.A. 
Henry  Nottidge  Moseley,  M.A. 
Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  M.A. 
William  Roberts,  M.D. 
Prof.  James  Thomson,  LL.D. 
Prof.  William  Turner,  M.B. 


The  following  Papers  were  read : — 
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I.  '^  Further  Observations  on  the  Modification  of  the  Excitability 
of  Motor  Nerves  produced  by  Injury.-'  By  Oeoroe  J. 
Romanes^  M.A._,  P.L.S.  Communicated  by  Prof.  Bubdon 
Sanderson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.     Received  April  11,  1877. 

In  my  former  paper  on  this  subject*  I  showed,  among  other  tilings, 
that  injury  of  a  motor  nerve  is  attended  with  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
alteration  in  its  relative  excitability  towards  the  stimuli  which  are 
respectively  supplied  by  closing  and  opening  a  voltaic  circuit.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  detail  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  continuing  this  line  of  research ;  and,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
easily  intelligible,  I  shall  begin  by  briefly  restating  such  of  the  previous 
results  as  form  the  basis  of  the  present  ones. 

It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  my  method  of  experimenting  was  as 

follows.     Having  pithed  a  frog  and  laid  it  on  a  frog-board  in  such  a 

position  that  one  of  the  hind  legs  should  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  board, 

I  divided  the  tendo  Achillis,  dissected  out  the  gastrocnemius  as  far  as  its 

point  of  origin,  and  removed  the  tibia  just  below  the  knee.     The  exposed 

though  uninjured  gastrocnemius  was  then  laid  with  its  flat  surface  on 

non-polarizable  electrodes,  in  such  a  way  that  while  one  electrode  supported 

the  extreme  tarsal  end  of  the  muscle,  the  other  supported  its  extreme 

femoral  end.     By  means  of  a  rheochord  it  was  then  ascertained  what 

strength  of  voltaic  stimulus  the  muscle  required  to  give  its  earliest 

response,  (a)  to  the  anodic  t  make,  (6)  to  the  kathodic  make,  (c)  to  the 

anodic  break,  and  (d)  to  the  kathodic  break.    It  will  be  remembered  that, 

under  these  circumstances,  **the  muscle  is  usually  more  sensitive  to 

minimal  stimulation  supplied  by  closure  of  the  constant  current  when  the 

femoral  end  rests  on  the  kathode  [case  (6)],  than  when  this  end  rests  on 

the  anode  [case  (a)].      Conversely,  under  similar  circumstances,   the 

gastrocnemius  is  more   sensitive  to  minimal  stimulation  supplied  by 

opening  of  the  constant  current  when  the  femoral  end  rests  on  the  anode 

[case  (c)],  than  when  this  end  rests  on  the  kathode  [case  (df)].    In  view  of 

the  other  facts  of  electrotonus  the  present  ones  are  of  interest,  because, 

as  the  sciatic  nerve  enters  the  gastrocnemius  near  the  femoral  end  of  the 

latter  and  then  spreads  out  its  peripheral  ramifications  as  it  advances, 

in  the  experiments  just  mentioned  one  electrode  is  in  almost  immediate 

contact  with  the  nerve-trunk  where  it  enters  the  muscle,  while  the  other 

electrode  supports  the  part  of  the  muscle  that  contains  only  peripheral 

*  Proo.  Roy.  Soo.,  May  4, 1876. 

t  Throughout  this  paper  I  shall  designate  the  direction  of  the  voltaic  current 
tlupough  the  gafitrocnemius  by  employing  the  terms  "  anodic  **  and  "  kathodic  "  with 
Beferenoe  to  \h.e  femoral  end  of  the  muscle,  t.  e,  where  the  nerve-trunk  first  enters  the 
latter.  Thus,  for  instance,  "  anodic  make  "  means  closure  of  the  current  in  a  direction 
descending  from  the  femoral  to  the  tarsal  end  of  the  gaatroonemiua. 
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nervous  elements.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  upon  the  theory  of 
electrotonus,  that  the  muscle  under  these  conditions  should  prove  itself 
most  sensitive  to  the  closing  excitation  when  the  nerve-trunk  rests  on 
the  kathode,  and  most  sensitive  to  the  opening  excitation  when  the 
nerve-trunk  rests  on  the  anode 

"  If  the  gastrocnemius  of  a  frog  be  placed  on  non-polarizable  electrodes 
in  the  position  just  described,  and  if  care  has  been  taken  not  to  injure 
the  attached  sciatic  nerve,  I  find  that  upon  now  dividing  this  nerve,  either 
near  or  just  within  the  muscle,  remarkable  alterations  ensue,  not  only,  as 
is  already  known,  in  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  muscle,  but  also,  and 
more  particularly,  in  its  relative  sensitiveness  to  make  and  to  break  of 
the  current.  .  .  .  For  just  as  before  cutting  the  nortiicd  sensitiveness 
of  the  muscle  is  greatest  to  the  closing  excitation  when  its  femoral  end 
(or  uninjured  nerve-trunk)  rests  on  the  kathode,  and  most  sensitive  to 
the  opening  excitation  when  this  end  rests  on  the  anode,  so,  after  the 
general  sensitiveness  has  been  exalted  by  cutting,  the  exaltation  shows 
itself  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  the  closing  excitation  when  the  femoral 
end  (or  severed  nerve-trunk)  rests  on  the  kathode,  and  to  the  opening 
excitation  when  this  end  rests  on  the  anode." 

Having  thus  described  the  qualitative  effects  of  nerve-injury  in  relation 
to  electrotonus,  my  former  paper  went  on  to  describe  also  the  quantitative 
effects ;  but  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  latter. 
For  having  observed  that  the  particular  effects  of  nen^e-injury  which  I 
was  investigating  decreased  with  great  rapidity  after  the  first  infliction  of 
the  injury,  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  confirm  the  quantitative  results 
already  published  by  employing  a  more  rapid  method  of  varying  the 
intensity  of  the  voltaic  current.  Accordingly,  instead  of  using  the  rheo- 
chord,  I  introduced  into  the  exciting  circuit  a  rheostat  consisting  of  a  long 
TJ-tube  charged  with  dilute  solution  of  idnc  sulphate.  Into  each  leg  of 
the  XJ-tube  there  dipped  a  zinc  rod  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  These 
two  rods  formed  part  of  the  circuit,  and  as,  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
mechanical  arrangement  which  need  not  be  described,  they  could  be  slid 
up  and  down  the  legs  of  the  tube  with  great  facility,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  tube  could  thus  be  varied  with  great  rapidity. 

In  some  other  respects,  also,  I  changed  the  method.  Instead  of  non- 
polarizable  eleetrodes  I  used  platinum  plates  measuring  4  millims.  across. 
Also,  in  order  to  estimate  the  maanmum  effect  produced  by  nerve-injury  in 
each  of  the  four  cases  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (rf),  I  only  made  one  comparative  ob- 
servation on  every  muscle  I  employed.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  maximum  degree  in  which  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  increased  by 
section  in  any  one  of  these  four  cases,  I  began  by  observing,  in  the  unin- 
jured nerve,  the  maximum  number  of  Ohm's  units  of  resistance  which  I 
could  afford  to  throw  into  the  XJ-tube,  so  as  only  just  to  procure  a 
response  to  the  make  or  break  stimulus  as  the  case  might  be.  Having 
noted  this,  I  raised  the  sliding  rods  to  the  top  of  the  XJ-tube,  so  as  to 
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throw  in  the  entire  resistanoe  of  which  the  tube  was  capable,  t.  e,  a  greater 
resistance  than  could  possibly  be  required  to  cause  minimal  stimulatum 
in  the  next  stage  of  the  experiment.  I  now  cut  the  gastrocnemius  through 
at  its  extreme  femoral  end ;  and  the  same  instant  that  I  did  so  I  began 
rapidly  to  pass  the  sliding  rods  down  the  U-tube  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  hand  I  closed  and  opened  the  current  a  number  of  times 
in  as  rapid  succession  as  possible.  Ila^dng  observed  the  point  at  which 
the  responsive  contraction  was  first  given,  and  throwing  away  that  par- 
ticular muscle,  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  another  muscle,  and  so  on 
— ^never  using  the  same  muscle  for  more  than  one  such  observation,  and  so 
always  obtaining  a  record  of  the  maximum  increase  of  excitability  imm^ 
diaUly  after  infliction  of  the  injury. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  conducted  on  this  improved 
method  confirm,  in  the  main,  those  previously  obtained.  As  before,  how- 
ever, I  encountered  immense  individual  variations  in  different  muscles, 
and  therefore,  as  before,  I  here  select  mean  cases  for  quotation.  It  is 
only  necessary  further  to  explain  that  in  the  appended  Table  the  figures 
represent  the  number  of  Ohm's  units  of  resistance  which,  with  two  Grove's 
cells,  I  required  to  introduce  in  each  of  the  eight  cases  before  I  procured 
minimal  stimulation. 


Anodic 
make. 

Kathodio 
make. 

Anodic 
break. 

Kathodio 
break. 

Before  cutting  .... 
After  cutting 

90,000 
140,000 

100,000 
300,000 

14,000 
195,000 

6,000 
14,000 

These  proportions,  as  already  observed,  agree  pretty  closely  with  those 
which  I  obtained  by  the  method  previously  employed.  Such  differences 
as  exist  are  to  be  explaiued,  partly  by  the  superiority  of  the  later  method, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  series  of  experiments  I  employed 
Rana  Umporaria,  while  in  the  other  series  I  employed  B.  escuUnta — ^the 
muscles  of  the  latter  species  being  less  excitable  than  those  of  the  former. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  difference  in  the  two  series  of 
results  has  reference  to  the  kathodic  make,  and  that  the  difference  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  render  the  degree  in  which  the  excitability  is  increased 
by  section  in  this  case  more  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
increased  in  the  case  of  the  anodic  break.  The  two  cases,  however,  are 
still  very  far  from  being  numerically  proportional,  the  degree  of  increase 
in  the  two  cases  being  respectively  represented  by  the  numbers  1 : 3  and 
1 :  14  (nearly).  To  explain  this  numerical  discrepancy,  therefore,  we  must 
still  resort  to  the  considerations  set  forth  in  my  previous  paper  (see  vol.xrv. 
pp.  12^  13).  I  may  here  add  that  in  some  instances  of  maximum  increase 
of  excitability,  due  to  nerve-injury,  I  have  observed  the  kathodic  make  to 
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rise  from  80,000  to  600,000  Ohms,  and  the  anodic  break  from  15,000  to 
400,000  Ohms. 

§  2.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  abnormal  excitability  declines  after 
the  injury  is,  as  already  stated,  considerable.  The  following  instances, 
which  refer  to  the  anodic  break,  will  serve  to  show  this : — 

Time.  Degree  of  Excitability  in  Ohnif. 

Before  cutting    13,000 

2  seconds  after  cutting 280,000 

30      „  „  244,000 

1  minute  „  210,000 

2  minutes         „  170,000 

3  „  „  150,000 

4  „  „  134,000 

6       „  „  100,000 

JLnother  instance : — 

Before  cutting    22,000 

2  seconds  after  cutting 300,000 

30      „              „             230,000 

1  minute          „ 180,000 

2  minutes         „             150,000 

8       „               „             130,000 

4  „  „  110,000 

5  „  „  95,000 

6  „  „  80,000 

7  „  „  73,000 

8  „  „  67,000 

9  „  „  60,000 

10  „  „  54,000 

15  „  „  25,000 

20  „  „  13,000 

I  may  here  state  that  if  the  excised  gastrocnemius  be  inserted  under 
the  skin  of  a  freshly  killed  frog,  and  the  latter  be  kept  in  a  moist  cool 
place,  the  nerve  will  sometimes  retain  its  irritability  for  48  hours  or 
more— the  muscle,  when  placed  on  the  electrodes  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
still  continuing  to  respond  to  the  kathodic  make  and  to  the  anodic  break. 
But  of  course  a  very  much  stronger  current  is  now  required  to  produce 
these  responses  thui  was  required  to  do  so  when  the  nerve  and  muscle 
were  in  a  fresh  state. 

§  3.  A  strong  voltaic  current,  or  a  strong  induction-shock,  allowed  to 
break  into  an  uninjured  nerve-trunk,  causes  in  the  latter  an  increase  of 
excitability  analogous  to  that  which  is  caused  by  mechanical  injury.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  momentary  exposure  of  an  uninjured  sciatic  to  the  full 
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strength  of  a  single  Grove's  cell  caused  the  excitability  of  the  nerve 
towards  the  breaking  excitation,  supplied  through  the  same  electrodes  by 
a  small  Daniell's  cell,  to  rise  from  6000  to  100,000  Ohms.  Similariy  a 
strong  induction^shock  supplied  by  a  single  Grove's  cell  with  the  secondary 
coil  at  zero,  and  thrown  in  between  the  electrodes  from  a  small  Daniell's 
cell,  caused  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  towards  a  closing  stimulus  sup- 
plied by  the  latter  to  rise  from  40,000  to  185,000  Ohms.  In  conducting 
these  experiments,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  that  the  direction  of  tl^ 
strong  or  injuring  current  made  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
results. 

§  4.  This  concludes  my  observations  so  far  as  stimuli  of  minimal 
intensity  are  concerned ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Burdon-San- 
derson,  I  terminated  this  inquiry  regarding  the  electrotonic  condition 
of  injured  nerves  by  substituting  for  voltaic  stimuli  of  minimal 
intensity,  voltaic  stimuli  of  minimal  duration.  The  method  which 
I  employed  in  this  part  of  the  research  was  as  follows: — The  frog 
{R,  temporaria)  having  been  prepared  as  already  described  in  §  1, 
the  duration  of  the  voltaic  stimulus  was  graduated  by  means  of  a 
heavy  pendulum,  which  constituted  one  pole  of  the  battery,  and  which, 
while  swinging,  made  contact  at  the  lowest  point  in  its  arc  with  the  other 
pole.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  fixed  platinum  wire  placed  vertically, 
and  the  contact  was  made  with  it  by  means  of  a  pointed  piece  of 
metal  attached  to  the  moving  pole  and  placed  horizontally.  Thus  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  through  which  the  pendulum, 
or  moving  pole,  was  allowed  to  swing,  a  stimulus  of  any  required 
duration  could  be  supplied  to  the  muscle  interposed  in  the  circuit. 
As  a  battery  I  employed  a  single  Daniell's  cell;  and,  lastly,  I  inter- 
posed a  rheochord,  a  commutator,  and  a  key.  Such  being  the  apparatus, 
the  course  of  any  one  experiment  was  very  simple.  By  means  of  the 
swinging  pendulum,  the  uncut  muscle  was  supplied  with  a  stimulus  of 
measured  duration,  which  was  then  graduated  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  break  of  the  current  succeeded  the  make  with  a  rapidity  just  suffi- 
ciently  great  to  prevent  the  muscle  from  responding  to  either  stimulus, 

(a)  when  the  femoral  end  rested  on  the  anode,  and  (6)  when  this  end 
rested  on  the  kathode.  These  two  durations  having  been  noted,  the 
nerve  was  cut  through  at  the  usual  place,  and  the  observations  (a)  and 

(b)  repeated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  invariably  found  that  in  both 
cases  a  much  shorter  duration  of  the  voltaic  stimulus  was  required  to 
produce  minimal  stimulation  than  had  been  required  to  do  so  before  the 
nerve  was  cut,  the  intensity  of  the  voltaic  current,  of  course,  being  kept 
uniform  throughout. 

An  apparent  objection  to  this  method  of  experimenting  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest itself,  viz.  that  the  make  and  the  break  must  follow  one  another 
much  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  the  observer  being  able  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  the  former  from  those  of  the  latter  stimulus.    But,  as  a  matter 
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of  &ct,  the  desired  elimination  is  performed  by  the  nervo-muscuhir  tissue 
itself.    For  it  nsnally  happens  that  a  gastrocnemius  presents  some  per- 
eeptible  difference  in  the  character  of  its  contraction,  according  as  the 
latter  is  given  in  response  to  make  or  to  break  of  the  current.    Therefore, 
by  first  ascertaioing,  with  an  ordinary  key,  the  optical  appearance  which 
the  responses  to  make  and  break  respectively  present,  it  is  not  difficult 
ftfterwards  to  recognize  which  of  these  appearances  is  presented  by  the 
response  to  rapidly  succeeding  make  and  break  stimuli,  and  so  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  rapidly  succeeding  stimuli  is  the  one  to  which  the 
response  is  given.   Now  I  found  in  this  way  that,  by  making  the  duration 
of  contact  sufficiently  brief,  the  nerve,  whether  or  not  injured  and  in 
whichever  direction  the  current  was  allowed  to  pass,  only  responded  to 
the  closing  stimulus.    Therefore,  by  choosing  a  strength  of  current  which, 
in  each  of  the  cases  (a)  and  (6)  before  nerve-injury,  was  just  sufficiently 
strong  to  elicit  a  response  when  the  voltaic  stimulus  was  of  t  duration  in 
the  one  case  and  ^  duration  in  the  other,  I  was  sure  that  in  each  of  the 
two  cases  the  response  which  I  obtained  was  given  to  the  closing,  and  not 
to  the  opening,  excitation.   Having  noted  the  values  of  t  and  f',  I  divided 
the  sciatic  just  where  it  enters  the  gastrocnemius,  and  then  shortened  the 
duration  of  contact  down  to  the  point  at  which,  in  each  of  the  two  cases 
(a)  and  (h\  the  muscle  again  only  just  responded  to  the  stimulus.     Let 
these  durations  be  respectively  represented  by  T  and  T.  As  before,  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  responses  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  closing  excitation ; 
«o  that,  by  recording  the  values  of  <,  f',  T,  T',  I  was  able  to  obtain  for 
responses  to  stimuli  of  minimal  duration  representative  numbers,  such  as 
those  in  the  former  Table,  which  have  reference  to  stimuli  of  minimal 
intensity.     It  is  only  necessary  further  to  state  that,  as  different  gastro- 
cnemius muscles  exhibit  considerable  variations  in  the  degree  of  their 
natural  irritability  towards  voltaic  stimuli  of  short  duration,  and  as  for 
my  purposes  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  a  physiological,  as  distinguished 
from  a  physical,  basis  whereon  to  institute  my  comparisons,  in  the  case  of 
each  muscle  I  began  by  graduating  the  intensity  of  the  current  down  to 
that  point  at  which  the  duration  of  contact  required  to  produce  minimal 
stimulation  before  nerve-injury  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  my  previous 
experiments.    Or,  in  other  words,  by  appropriately  varying  the  intensity 
of  the  current  to  suit  the  degree  of  excitability  manifested  by  each  parti- 
cular muscle  before  injury,  I  was  able,  notwithstanding  the  differences  in 
excitability  presented  by  different  muscles,  to  render  t  a  constant.   When 
this  was  done,  however,  ^,  T,  and  T  were  all  found  more  or  less  variable 
in  different  muscles — as,  of  course,  we  should  expect  from  the  analogous 
case  of  responses  to  stimuli  of  minimal  intensity.     I  therefore  tabulated 
the  results  yielded  by  twenty  gastrocnemius  muscles,  and  then  calculated 
the  average  duration  of  contact  which  in  each  of  the  cases  (a)  and  (6)  be- 
fore cutting,  and  (a)  and  (6) 'af ter  cutting,  was  required  to  cause  minimal 
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Btimulation.    It  is  the  averages  so  obtained  which  are  rendered  ia  the 
following  tabular  statement  of  results : — 


Anodio  nuike. 

• 

Sefore  cuttiusr 

•00533  sec. 
•00311  see. 

•0043D  sec. 
•00117  sec. 

After  cuttipff  r  r . , ,  ^ r 

Concerning  these  results  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
tolerably  close  parallel  between  them  and  those  which  were  previously 
obtained  by  employing  stimuli  of  minimal  intensity.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  the  anodic  make  the  increase  of  excitability  due  to  injury  is, 
roughly  estimated,  in  the  proportion  ol  about  3 : 5,  and  this  wheihtr  9ueh 
increase  is  estimated  by  employing  stimuli  of  graduated  intensity,  or  stimuli 
of  graduated  duration ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  kathodic  make^ 
though  the  proportions  here  yielded  by  the  two  methods  are  not  quite  so 
equal  as  in  the  other  case.  But  this  general  parallelism  between  the 
quantitative  results  yielded  by  the  two  methods  in  the  case  of  both  the 
closing  excitations  serves  but  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  difference 
in  the  results  yielded  by  the  two  methods  in  the  case  of  the  anodic  opening 
excitation ;  for  while  in  the  first  of  the  two  methods,  viz.  that  in  which 
stimuli  of  minimal  intensity  were  employed,  it  was  found  that  after  injury 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve  towards  the  anodic-break  stimulus  is  greater 
than  it  is  towards  the  anodic-make  stimulus,  such  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case  when,  as  in  the  second  of  the  two  methods,  these  two  stimuli  are 
made  to  follow  one  another  in  very  rapid  succession.  I  can  only  explain 
this  fact  by  supposing  that,  for  the  breaking  excitation  to  be  fully  effec* 
tual,  a  e^ain  interval  of  time  ik  reqmred  for  the  nerre  to  became 
polarized  by  the  passage  of  the  voltaic  cumeait ;  and,  tiierefore,  iha,iy  in  my 
experiments  with  cunents  of  minimal  duration,  a  response  to  the  anodic 
make  was  always  given  when  a  shorter  duratioii  of  tiie  current  was  em- 
ployed than  that  which  was  required  to  produce  a  response  to  the  anodic 
break*. 

§  4.  In  conclasion,  I  may  state  iliat  the  period  of  lat^it  ettmnlatkm 
does  not  i^pear  to  be  pereeptiUy  a;fiEeeted  by  nenre-injury. 

'*  How  much  shorter  I  was  not  ab}»  to  ascertain,  from  the  fact  that  the  oontractioa 
due  to  the  make  and  that  due  to  the  break,  when  they  both  occur  together,  become  so 
blended  that  the  eye  is  not  able  to  analyze  them  with  sufRoient  precision  to  decide  at 
what  point  the  anodic-break  contraction  first  asserts  itself.  Hence  "we  must  rest  satis* 
fied  with  the  general  statement,  that  the  tniDimal  anodic-break  stimulus  is  in  some  un- 
known degree  of  longer  duration  than  the  misifnAl  anodic-make  stimukis ;  and  this 
even  after  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerre  to  the  former  stimulus  is  so  enormously  aug* 
mented  by  injury  as,  from  the  other  method  of  experimentation,  we  know  it  to  be. 
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II.  ^'On  the  Temperature-correction  and  Induction-coefficients 
of  Magnets.^'  By  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  Superintendent  of 
Kew  Observatory.  Communicated  by  Robert  H.  Scott, 
F.E.S.    Received  April  12,  1877. 

It  has  been  the  practice  at  the  Kew  Observatory  since  1856  to  deter- 
mine, for  the  use  of  persons  about  to  make  observations  upon  terrestrial 
magnetism,  the  various  constants  of  the  magaets  and  instruments  with 
which  they  intend  to  observe ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  con- 
stants are  now  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Observatory. 

Having  been  frequently  applied  to  for  information  respecting  the  con- 
stants of  magnets  and  the  method  of  determining  them,  I  have  extracted 
from  our  registers  the  values  of  the  two  most  important  constants,  viz. 
that  of  the  variation  of  the  power  of  the  magnet  under  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  that  showing  the  efEect  of  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth 
upon  the  magnets,  as  found  by  experiment.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  paper. 

The  magnets  experimented  upon  may  be  classed  under  six  heads  (ap- 
proximate dimensions) : — 

a.  Solid  cylinders,  3*6  inches  long,  0*3  inch  diameter. 

6.  Hollow  cylinders  (collimators),  3*65  inches  long,  0*28  inch  internal 

diameter. 
e.  Parallelopipeds  (bars),  5*4  inches  long,  0*8  inch  wide,  0*12  inch 

thick. 

d.  Bhomboidal  plates  (dip-needles),  5*7  inches  long,  0*05  inch  thick. 

e.  Thin  cylinders  (enclosed  in  brass  tubes,  deflectors),  3*75  inches  long, 

0*30  inch  diameter. 
/.  Various. 

All  of  the  magnets  were  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  rendered  as  hard 
as  possible  before  magnetization,  which  operation  has  been  in  every  case 
carried  to  satiiration. 

The  method  employed  in  determining  the  temperature-coefficient  is  as 
follows : — The  magnet  being  firmly  fixed  in  a  water-tight  wooden  box, 
provided  with  a  thermometer,  is  placed  upon  a  frame  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  axis  shall  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  needle  of  a 
unifilar  magnetometer,  at  a  short  distance  away,  and  adjusted  until  the 
axes  of  the  two  needles  are  approximately  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  position  of  the  deflecting  magnet  being  that  which  is  designated 
by  ^e  Astronomer  Royal  as  end  on.  Warm  water  at  85^  F.  is  then 
poured  into  the  box,  and  as  soon  as  the  magnet  has  become  heated  to 
this  temperature  the  unifilar  magnet  is  brought  to  rest  and  its  position 
accurately  read  off.  The  water  at  85®  F.  is  then  removed,  and  the  appa- 
ratus being  cooled  down  to  60°  F.,  water  of  that  temperature  is  placed 
in  the  box ;  another  observation  of  deflection  is  then  made,  and  finally 
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the  experiment  is  repeated  with  water  at  35°  F.  After  this  another  seriet 
of  observations  is  commenced  with  water  at  85®  F.,  60®  F.,  and  35®  F., 
and  this  is  again  repeated  once  or  twice. 

The  observations  are  first  corrected  for  changes  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
force  during  the  experiment  by  means  of  simultaneous  readings  of  th0 
curves  given  by  the  self-recording  magnetometers  of  the  Observatory ; 
and  the  reduction  is  performed  according  to  the  method  given  by  the 
following  formula,  due  to  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  the  coefficients  determined 
being  q  and  ^',  which  represent  the  decrease  of  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  magnet  produced  by  an  increase  of  temperature  of  1®  F. 

Demonstration  of  the  Formula  for  finding  Temperature-eorrection. 

Let  ^=sj|r*  sinu  be  the  normal  equation  of  equilibrium  at  temp,  i^ 
then  m{l--5<<—<o)—5r'(<  —  <J'}=JXr* sin  (u—(iu)  is  the  altered  equation. 
Hence  Jr*X  sin  u{  1 — Ac. }  =^Xr'  sin  (u — du) ; 

.'.  sin  u — sin  uq(t  —  t^)  —  sin  vqXt — <o)'ss  sin(tt — du). 
Let  sinu(g)=a?,  sinu(^')=y;  then 

^  (<  —  O + y  (*  "•  *o)'=*  ^^^  M  —  sin  (u-^du). 

Demonstration  of  the  method  of  using  the  Self-recording  Magnetographs 
in  eliminating  the  effects  of  disturbance  in  ascertaining  Temperature^ 
correction. 

(1)  Let  the  Horizontal  Force  alter; 

let  ^s^r*  sin  u  be  the  normal  equation, 

m 
and  -y     .-gas^r*  sin  (u^du)  the  altered  one. 

Hence  ^ -^-  =  ^7^  cos  udu; 

hence  du=-^tanu. 

(2)  Let  the  Declination  alter ;  the  equation  is  still  ^  »  ^r*  sin  u ;  hence 

the  angle  of  deflection  remains  the  same,  or  the  deflected  magnet  makes 
the  same  angular  change  as  the  declination  magnetograph. 

Of  the  temperature-coefficients  of  109  magnets  which  have  been  ez« 
amined,  the  value  of  q'  has  only  been  determined  for  79.  Taking  the 
whole  series  we  find  the  following : — 
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Mpan  value. 

-==™ 

Maiimum. 

Minimum. 

3 
2* 

0-000161 

o-oooooo+s 

+  0-000060 
+0-0000O023 

0-000762 
0-00000398 

0-000044 
0-00000001 

Class  A.  Solid  cyliDders.     20  magnets  eiamined. 

3 

0-000178 
0-00000057 

+  0-000048 
+  0-00000027 

0-000368 
0-00000129 

0-000104 
0-00000011 

Cloas  B.  CoIUmatOTB.    46  magnetB  exunined. 

9 

s' 

0-000161 
0-00000043 

±0-000043 
+  0-00000016 

0-000309 
0-00000082 

0-000093 
0-00000004 

Class  C.  Bars.    7  magnets  examined. 

2 
2 

0-000171 
0-00000064 

+  0-000068 

0-000286 

0-000103 

Class  D.  Dip-needles*     11  magneta  examined. 

2 

0-000073 
000000023 

+0-000027 
+0-00000018 

0-000132 
0-00000054 

0-000044 
O-OOOOOOOl 

Class  D,  (Between  temperatures  10"  and  60°  F.) 

9 

0-000095 " 

+  0-000038 

0-000164 

0-000054 
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Class  E.  Deflectors. 

^ 

0-000197 

±0-000044 

0-000254 

0-000111 

Class  E.  Deflectors  (between  temperatures  10**  and  60°  F.). 

a 

0-000161 

±0-000054 

0-000323 

0-000091 

Class  F.  Various  magnets. 

2' 

0-000418 
0-00000157 

1  0-000762 
0-00000398 

0-000193 
0-00000020 

InditetionncoefficierUs. 

The  induction-coefficient  is  determined  from  observations  of  deflec- 
tion made  after  the  well-known  method  of  Lamont,  the  magnet  being 
alternately  placed  with  its  north  pole  upwards  and  downwards,  but  at 
the  same  distance  from  a  suspended  needle,  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  deflection  of  the  latter  in  the  two  positions  determining  the  efEect  of 
the  earth's  inductive  action  upon  the  magnet. 

The  formula,  differing  slightly  from  Lament's,  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  demonstration,  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Welsh,  F.E.S.  :— 

(1)  It  is  assumed  that  the  induction  produced  by  the  inducing  action 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  is  distributed  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
the  bar  experimented  upon  as  its  permanent  magnetism. 

Let  /issthe  increase  of  the  moment  of  the  magnetic  bar  produced  by 
the  action  of  an  inducing  force  =  unity. 
Mssthe  magnetic  moment  of  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  bar* 
X=horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  force. 
T= vertical  component  of  the  earth's  force. 
0=sangle  of  deflection,  north  end  of  bar  downwards. 
0' 3=  angle  of  deflection,  north  end  of  bar  upwards. 
us=  angle  of  deflection  when  the  bar  is  used  as  an  ordinary  deflector 

at  1  foot  distance, 
tssmognetic  dip. 

(2)  If  e  be  a  constant,  and  m  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  suspended 
needle,  cMm  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  attraction  of  the  bar  (disre- 
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garding  induced  magnetism)  upon  the  suspended  needle ;  then,  as  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  two  magnets  is  in  every  part  of  the  obsen^ation 
approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  suspended  needle,  it  follows  from 
(1)  that  the  attraction  of  the  bar  will  be  proportional  to  its  magnetism. 
Hence  in  the  north  end  downwards  the  equation  of  equilibrium  will  be 

c(M4-T,i)=Xsin0, 
and  with  the  north  end  upwards 

c(M-Y/i)=Xsin0'. 
Hence  2cY/i  s  X(sin  ^  —  sin  0' ), 

2cM = X(8in  0 + sill  0')* 
Hence 


T   _8in^— sin^'_tan  j(^— 0') 
M'*  "  sin  ^ -h  sin  0' "■  tan  J(0 -f- 0') ' 


and  since  YsXtant, 

M     tan  1(0 —0')     sinutanK^— 0') 
'''"fimtX  tan  J(^+f )    2tanttan  i(0+0')' 

From  the  values  of  observations  made  at  the  Observatory  with  66 
magnets,  all  belonging  to  Classes  A  and  B,  we  find — 


Mean  value. 

Average  difference 
from  mean. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

/^ 

0-000207 

±0-000035 

0-000420 

0-000080 

III.  '' Distribution  of  the  Radicals  of  Electrolytes  upon  an  In- 
sulated Metallic  Conductor.^^  By  Alfred  Tribe^  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  in  Dulwich  College.  Communicated  by  Dr. 
Oladstone^  F.R.S.     Received  April  19,  1877. 

Among  other  facts  demonstrated  in  my  communication  to  the  Boyal 
Society  in  January  1876  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  308),  it  was  sho\%Ti 
that  a  rigid  conductor,  when  placed  lengthwise  between  the  electrodes  in 
a  fluid  in  the  act  of  electrolysis,  becomes,  with  sufHcient  battery-power, 
^dowed  with  the  power  of  doing  chemical  work  similar  in  kind  to  the 
battery-electrodes  themselves.  This  phenomenon,  it  was  contended,  was 
explicable  on  the  view  which  regards  an  electrolyte  as  a  dielectric,  with 
the  additional  function  of  being  capable  of  mutually  exchanging  its  con- 
stituents in  the  act  of  depolarization — a  conception  which  induced  the 
quantitative  experiments  detailed  below. 
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Dittribation  of  th<  PoiUwe  Radical  on  the  end  of  an  insulated  ttnp  of  metal 
facing  the  Positive  Electrode. 
For  these  experiments  a  5-per-ceiit.  Holution  of  copper  sulphate  waa 
emplored,  and  a  glass  trough  30  ceDtimetres  long  bj  13  centimetrea 
broad  and  12  centimetres  deep.  In  each  experiment  a  strip  of  ailver 
plate  about  the  thickness  of  writing-paper  was  placed  lengthwise  mid- 
way between  the  electrodes,  and  allowed  t«  remain  immersed  in  the 
electrolyzing  fluid  for  one  hour,  the  battery-power  b^g  6  cells  of  Qrore. 
In  experiments  1  and  In  the  strips  were  similar,  being  1  dedmette  long 


and  1  centimetre  wide.  In  experiment  2  the  strips  were  of  the  same 
width,  but  4  miilims.  longer,  2  millims.  at  each  end  being  covered  with 
varnish,  with  the  object  of  eliminating  the  action  of  the  end  surfaces. 
Successive  lengths  of  2  millims.  exactly  were  cut  off  after  the  acticm,  and 
the  copper  thereon  was  determined  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  am- 
monia method.  One  centimetre  of  the  cyanide  solution  waa  equivalent 
to  00309  gram  of  copper.    The  results  were  as  nnder: — 


Lengths  of  2  millimfc 

ooiDiTOnoing  tt  lie  end 
fwing  the  +  olootrode. 

1. 

la. 

2. 

1. 

7-2 

7-3 

6-4 

2. 

60 

4-4 

4-2 

a 

4-0 

3-6 

»6 

4. 

3-1 

8-1 

2-8 

6. 

2-9 

2-4 

2-4 

6. 

21 

2-8 

2-3 

7. 

19 

18 

1-4 

8. 

1-6 

1-4 

1-8 

9. 

11 

1-2 

1-0 

10. 

06 

0-0 

04 

11. 

tnuM. 

0-0 

OO 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  numbers  that  there  is  a  considerable  accumu- 
lation of  the  positive  radical  (and  hence  it  may  be  concluded  of  negative 
electricity)  at  the  extremity  of  the  strip  in  proximity  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode, and  that  this  gradually  diminishes  until,  at  a  distance  of  22  millims. 
from  the  end,  it  becomes  too  small  for  estimation.  The  relatively  small 
number  in  the  first  line  of  experiment  2  shows  the  influence  of  the  end 
surface. 

The  subjoined  Table  exhibits  the  results,  showing  the  distribution  upon 
a  diamond-shaped  strip  (1  decimetre  in  its  longer  and  1  centimetre  in  its 
shorter  diagonal)  placed  lengthwise  under  similar  conditions : — 


Lengths  of  2  minims. 

Cdbe  omtimstres  of  "KCj  used. 

eoantinff  firom  positiTQ 
sbctzods. 

3. 

■ 

1. 

M 

SI 

a 

2i} 

1-7 

& 

1-4 

1-8 

4. 

!•« 

1-7 

ft. 

2-1 

1-8 

6. 

1-^ 

2-1 

7. 

2K) 

1-4 

8. 

IT 

1-6 

9. 

1-3 

1-3 

10. 

10 

1-2 

11. 

10 

0-5 

12. 

0-4 

0-0 

1 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  positive  radical  is  detectable  at  a  some- 
what greater  distance  from  the  point  of  the  rhombus  than  from  the  end 
of  the  rectangular  strips. 

The  area  of  the  first  2  millims.  of  the  rhombus  equals  0*4  square 
millim.  Calculating  the  copper  on  the  first  2  millims.  of  the  rectangular 
strip  for  an  equal  area,  the  accumulation  on  these  areas  is  shown  to  be 
greater  on  the  rhombus  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  1.  This  illustrates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  power  of  the  more  pointed  conductor  in  storing  up 
the  radical. 


Distribution  of  the  Negative  Radical  on  the  end  of  the  co^iduttor  facing  tlu 

Negative  Electrode, 

Por  this  a  cylinder  of  pure  copper,  1  decimetre  long  and  1  centimetre 
in  diameter,  was  placed  lengthwise  in  the  trough  containing  a  6-per-cent. 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  its  position  being  similar  to  that  of  the  silver 
strip  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  was 
so  placed  as  to  be  eaten  away  in  the  experiment,  was  made  up  of  sections 
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of  3  millims.  each  screwed  together.  The  first  cylinder  had  six  and  the 
other  two  twelve  divisions  each.  The  amount  of  action  was  found  by 
weighing  the  sections  before  and  after  subjecting  the  cylinder  to  the 
action  of  the  electrolyzing  fluid. 

In  experiment  4,  three  cells  of  Grove  were  used,  the  time  being  two 
hours  ;  in  experiment  5,  five  cells  for  one  hour ;  and  in  6,  ten  cells  for 
one  hour. 


No.  of  section,  oounting 

from  the  end  opposite 

the  negative  pole. 

Weight  in  grams  of  copper  dissolved. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

•0923 
•a532 
•0368 
•0343 
•0286 
•0241     . 

•0936 
•0428 
•0326 
•0277 
•0226 
•0184 
•0164 
•0138 
•0120 
•0100 
•0084 
•0062 

•1590 
•0982 
•0746 
•0668 
•0507 
•0464 
•0391 
•0341 
•0271 
•0280 
•0-202 
•0168 

In  experiment  4,  signs  of  corrosion  were  noticeable  to  48  millims.  from 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  deposit  of  copper  reached  46  millims. 
from  the  other  end.  In  experiment  6,  corrosion  was  noticeable  also  to 
48  millims.  from  the  one  end,  and  deposition  to  46  millims.  from  the 
other  end.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  electro-negative  radical 
spreads  over  a  greater  surface  than  does  the  positive  radical,  or  that  the 
neutral  line  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  but  somewhat  removed 
towards  the  negative  end,  that  is,  where  the  deposition  of  the  positive 
radical  takes  place.     I  hope  to  return  to  this. 

The  numbers  in  the  columns  1,  la,  and  2  may  be  taken  as  showing 
approximately  the  distribution  of  the  positive  radical  or  negative  elec- 
tricity on  the  respective  silver  strips,  and  the  numbers  in  5  and  6  that 
of  the  negative  radical  or  positive  electricity  on  the  copper  cylinders, 
which  facts,  graphically  represented,  give  figures  as  in  the  diagram. 

The  Society  adjourned  over  Ascension  Day,  to  Thursday,  May  17. 
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May  17,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  receiyed  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.   "On   Hypeijacobian   Surfaces   and   Curves/'      By  William 
Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  Treas.R.S.     Received  April  23,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Mathematische  Annalen '  (vol.  iii.  p.  459) 
Brill  has  discussed  the  question  of  curves  having  three-point  contact 
with  a  doubly  infinite  pencil  of  cun^es,  and  in  particular  he  has  investi- 
gated some  of  the  properties  of  the  curve  passing  through  all  the  points 
of  contact  with  the  individual  curves  of  the  pencil.  In  the  same  journal 
(vol.  X.  p.  221)  Krey,  of  Kiel,  has  applied  a  method  similar  to  that  of 
Brill  with  partial  success  to  the  question  of  curves  having  four-point 
contact  with  a  triply  infinite  pencil.  Some  formulae,  however,  given  in 
my  paper  "  On  the  Sextactic  Points  of  a  Plane  Curve "  (Phil.  Trans. 
1865,  p.  657)  have  proved  to  be  directly  apphcable  to  both  questions. 
An  application  of  them  to  Brill's  problem  will  be  found  in  the  *  Comptes 
Eendus'  for  1876  (2nd  semestre,  p.  627),  and  a  solution  of  Krey's 
problem  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society '  for 
the  same  year  (vol.  viii.  p.  29). 

The  present  subject  was,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going papers ;  and  from  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  question  to  the  case  of  surfaces ;  viz.  to  determine 
a  curve  which  shall  pass  through  the  points  of  contact  of  a  given  surface 
IT  with  certain  surfaces  belonging  to  a  pencil  Y,  and  to  investigate  some 
of  its  properties. 

From  a  slightly  difEerent  point  of  view,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  extension  of  two  ideas,  viz  : — first,  that  of  the  jacobian  surface,  or 
locus  of  the  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard  to  four  surfaces  meet 
in  a  point ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  jacobian  curve,  or  locus  of  points 
whose  polar  planes  with  regard  to  three  surfaces  have  a  right  line  in 
common.  More  particularly,  commenciug  with  the  facts,  first,  that  if 
a  surface  of  the  form  a0  +  6;//+cx  touch  a  surface  XJ,  the  point  of  contact 
is  a  point  on  the  jacobian,  and,  secondly,  that  if  a  surface  of  the  form 
a^-k-hy^f  touch  a  surface  XJ,  the  point  of  contact  is  a  point  on  the  jacobian 
curve,  I  have  endeavoured  to  extend  them  to  higher  degrees  of  contact. 
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The  properties  here  considered  are  those  which  appertain  to  the 
points,  if  any,  through  which  all  the  surfaces  pass,  or,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  the  principal  points  of  the  system,  and  they  consist  mainly 
in  the  nature  of  the  contact  of  the  hyperjacobian  surfaces  with  the  sur- 
face U,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  hyperjacobian  curve  at  the  points  in 
question. 

The  present  investigation  extends  to  the  cases  of  two-branch  contact 
of  the  given  surface  with  a  one-fold  and  with  a  two-fold  pencil,  and  of 
three-branch  contact  with  a  four-fold  pencil.  In  the  latter  case  notice 
is  also  made  of  some  properties  appertaining  to  the  points,  if  any,  wherto 
all  the  surfaces  touch  one  another,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  the 
secondary  points  of  the  system.  In  particular  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  common,  or  two-branch,  contact  and  a  one-fold  pencil  the  jaco- 
bian  curve  has  a  double  point  at  the  principal  points ;  while  in  the  case 
of  three-branch  contact  and  a  four-fold  pencil  the  hyperjacobian  curve 
has  a  triple  point  at  the  same  points. 


II.  "  On  the  Length  of  the  Spark  from  a  Voltaic  Battery  in  dit 
ferent  Gases  at  ordinary  Atmospheric  Pressures.*'  By  Warrsn 
De  La  Rue,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Hugo  W.  Mullsb^ 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.     Received  May  17,  1877. 

• 

We  venture,  in  anticipation  of  a  more  detailed  account,  in  course  of 
preparation,  of  our  experiments  with  the  chloride-of -silver  battery  which 
have  engaged  our  attention  for  more  than  three  years,  to  lay  before  the 
Society  the  results  of  some  investigations  we  were  induced  to  make  in 
consequence  of  phenomena  we  have  observed  in  the  voltaic  discharge  in 
different  residual  gases  contained  in  vacuum  tubes.  We  have  found,  aa 
we  anticipated  we  should  do,  that  the  length  of  the  spark  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures  in  the  following  gases  is  the  longest  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  enumerated — hydrogen,  nitrogen,  air,  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid — it  being  nearly  twice  as  long  in  hydrogen  as  in  air.  The  spark 
in  air  between  a  point  (positive)  and  a  plate  (negative)  with  our  battery 
of  8040  cells  is  about  0-34  in.,  and  in  hydrogen  0*60.  We  may  mention 
that  we  are  making  up  our  battery  to  10,440  cells.  The  length  of  thd 
spark  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
gas,  but  may  have  some  relation  to  its  viscosity. 


H^ 
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III.  "  Further  Researches  on  the  Deportment  and  Vital  Resistance 
of  Putrefactive  and  Infective  Organisms,  from  a  Physical  point 
of  view/^  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

(Abstract.) 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
glance,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  results  already  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

Portions  of  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  of  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1875-76,  were  devoted  to  the  first  section  of  these  researches,  and  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1876,  its  main  results  were  communicated  orally  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  completed  memoir  was  handed  in  to  the  Society 
on  the  6th  of  April :  it  is  published  in  vol.  166  of  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.' 

Many  of  the  '  closed  chambers'  employed  in  the  inquiry  were  submitted 
on  the  13th  of  January  to  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows.  There  had 
been  over  fifty  of  them  in  all,  and  several  of  them  had  been  used  more 
than  once.  The  air  in  these  chambers  had  been  permitted  to  free  itself  from 
floating  matter  by  self-subsidence,  no  artificial  means  of  cleansing  it  being 
employed.  Sterilized  organic  Hquids  and  infusions  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  freely  exposed  to  air  thus  spontaneously  purified  were  found,  when 
tested  by  the  microscope,  to  remain  absolutely  free  from  organisms  of  all 
kinds,  and  equally  free  from  the  turbidity,  scum,  and  mould  which  to  the 
naked  eye  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the  generation  and  multiplication  of 
such  organisms. 

These  experiments  embraced,  among  others,  the  following  organic 
liquids  : — urine  in  its  natural  condition ;  infusions  of  mutton,  beef,  pork, 
hay,  turnip,  sole,  haddock,  codfish,  salmon,  turbot,  mullet,  herring,  eel, 
oyster,  whiting,  liver,  kidney,  hare,  rabbit,  barndoor  fowl,  pheasant,  and 
grouse. 

The  number  of  separate  vessels  containing  these  liquids  which  were 
exposed  to  spontaneously  purified  air  amoimted  to  several  hundreds,  and 
the  consensus  of  their  testimony,  in  the  sense  just  indicated,  was  com- 
plete. 

Five  minutes'  boiling  was  found  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  sterilize  the 
infusions. 

When,  after  remaining  sterile  for  months,  the  doors  of  the  chambers 
were  opened  so  as  to  admit  the  imcleansed  air  of  the  laboratory,  the  contact 
of  such  air,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  matter  mechanically  fioating  in  it, 
infallibly  produced  organisms  in  abundance — sometimes  exclusively 
Bacterial,  sometimes  exclusively  fungoid,  and  sometimes  a  combination 
of  both. 
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Infusions  of  the  substances  above  referred  to  were  afterwards  exposed 
in  succession  to  air  which  had  been  freed  of  its  floaftng  matter  by  filtra- 
tion through  cotton  wool,  also  to  air  from  which  the  floating  matter  had 
been  removed  by  calcination,  and  finally  to  vacua  obtained  by  exhausting 
as  far  as  possible  with  an  air-pump  large  receivers  which  had  been 
previously  filled  with  filtered  air. 

Boiled  for  five  minutes  and  exposed  to  air  thus  treated,  or  to  vacua 
thus  produced,  none  of  the  infusions  showed  subsequently  any  alteration 
of  colour  or  transparency  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to  the  microscope  any 
manifestation  of  life. 

Thus  far  I  have  summed  up  the  results  obtained  with  self -purified  air, 
filtered  air,  calcined  air,  and  air-pump  vacua,  the  liquids  in  all  cases 
being  exposed  in  open  test-tubes.  Small  retort-flasks  were  afterwards 
resorted  to.  Charged  with  the  infusions,  they  were  boiled  in  heated  oil 
or  brine,  and  sealed  with  exceeding  care  during  ebullition.  At  the  Eoyal 
Society  on  January  13th,  1876,  one  hundred  and  thirty  such  flasks  were 
submitted  to  the  Fellows,  free  alike  from  putrefaction  and  from  life. 
They  embraced  specimens  of  all  the  substances  above  mentioned  and 
some  others. 

Briefly  expressed,  then,  the  evidence  furnished  by  six  months'  assiduous 
work  dunng  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  of  1875-76,  proved 
conclusively  that  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  then  existing  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  not  one  of  the  many  hundred  flasks 
and  tubes  experimented  on  failed  to  be  sterilized  by  five  minutes'  boiling, 
and  no  countenance  was  given  to  the  notion  that  any  of  these  onoe 
sterilized  infusions  possessed  the  power  of  spontaneously  generating  life. 

The  investigation  embodied  in  the  memoir  now  submitted  to  the 
Society  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1876  by  a  series  of  tentative  ex- 
periments on  turnip  infusions,  to  which  were  added  varying  quantities  of 
bruised  or  pounded  cheese.  Seven  different  kinds  of  cheese  were 
employed,  fifty-seven  test-tubes  being  charged  with  the  mixture  and 
exposed  to  the  self-purified  air  of  closed  chambers. 

The  majority  of  these  mixtures  remained  unchanged;  a  minority 
became  charged  v^ith  organisms,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  completely 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  protective  action  of  the  cheese.  In  the 
memoir  of  which  this  is  an  abstract  such  protective  action  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  when  ordinary  mu3tard  seeds  were  tied  together  in  a  calico 
bag,  they  resisted  the  boUing  temperature  for  a  considerable  multiple  of 
the  time  which  sufficed  to  kill  them  when  no  bag  enveloped  them.  The 
bag  and  outside  seeds  protected  the  interior  ones. 

Not  temperature  alone,  but  the  ability  to  diffuse  its  juices  or  salts, 
appears  to  be  a  condition  of  importance  in  the  destruction  of  the  integrity 
and  life  of  a  germ  by  boiling  water.  Without  diffusion  a  germ  may 
withstand  temperatures  competent  to  destroy  it  where  diffusion  is  free. 
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I  need  not  remark  on  the  imperviousness  of  cheese  to  water,  and  \i%  con- 
sequent power  to  prevent  diffusion. 

These  summer  experiments  on  turnip-cheese  infusions  were,  however, 
merely  tentative,  and  I  purpose  completing  them  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  I  resumed  experiments  on  infusions  of  hay,  which  had 
been  purposely  postponed.  With  this  substance  no  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered in  my  first  inquiry.  Boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  exposed  to  air 
purified  spontaneously,  or  freed  from  its  floating  matter  by  calcination  or 
filtration,  hay  infusion,  though  employed  in  multiplied  experiments  at 
various  times,  never  showed  the  least  competence  to  kindle  into  life. 
After  months  of  transparency,  I  have,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  inocu- 
lated this  infusion  with  the  smallest  specks  of  animal  and  vegetable 
liquids  containing  BacUria,  and  observed,  t^^enty-four  hours  afterwards, 
its  colour  lightened  and  its  mass  rendered  opaque  by  the  multiplication 
of  these  organisms. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  the  substance  with  which  I  had  experi- 
mented so  easily  and  successfully  a  year  previously  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  nature.  The  infusions  extracted  from  it  bore,  in  some  cases, 
not  only  &Ye  minutes'  but  fifteen  minutes'  boiling  with  impunity.  On 
changing  the  hay  a  different  result  was  often  obtained.  Many  of  the 
infusions  extracted  from  samples  of  hay  purchased  in  the  autumn  of  1876 
behaved  exactly  like  those  extracted  from  the  hay  of  1875,  being  com- 
pletely sterilized  by  five  minutes'  boiling. 

The  possible  influence  of  age  and  dryness  soon  suggested  itself,  and  I 
tested  the  surmise  to  the  uttermost.  Numerous  and  laborious  experiments 
were  executed  with  hay  derived  from  different  localities ;  and  by  this  means, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  revealed  that  the  infusions  which 
manifested  this  previously  unobserved  resistance  to  sterilization  were,  one 
and  all,  extracted  from  old  hay,  while  the  readily  sterilized  infusions  were 
extracted  from  new  hay,  the  germs  adhering  to  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  long-continued  desiccation. 

As  the  inquiry  proceeded  the  distinction  between  old  and  new  hay 
became  more  and  more  blurred,  while  prolonged  experiment  Nnth  hay  of 
various  kinds  failed  to  rescue  the  question  from  uncertainty.  I  there- 
fore turned  to  substances  of  a  succulent  nature — to  fungi,  cucumber, 
melon,  beetroot,  and  artichoke,  for  example,  whose  parasitic  or  epiphytic 
germs  were  unlikely  to  have  suffered  desiccation. 

Boiled  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  and  exposed 
afterwards  to  moteless  air,  in  numberless  experiments  these  infusions 
broke  down,  charging  themselves  throughout  with  organisms,  and  loading 
themselves,  almost  in  all  cases,  with  a  soapy  corrugated  scum. 

I  then  fell  back  upon  infusions  whose  deportment  had  been  previously 
&miliar  to  me,  and  in  the  sterilization  of  which  I  had  never  experienced 
any  difficulty.     Fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables  were  resubjected  to  trial. 
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Though  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid  contamination  were  far  more 
stringent  than  those  observed  in  my  first  inquiry,  and  though  the  in- 
terval of  boiling  was  sometimes  tripled  in  duration,  these  infusions,  in 
almost  every  instance,  broke  down.  Spontaneously  purified  air,  filtered 
air,  and  calcined  air  (calcined,  I  may  add,  with  far  greater  severity  than 
was  found  necessary  a  year  previously)  failed,  in  almost  all  cases,  to 
protect  the  infusions  from  putrefaction. 

I  was  sometimes  cheered  by  a  success  which,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  increased  severity  in  the  methods 
of  experiment.  But  the  success  was  subsequently  so  opposed  by  failure 
that  it  finally  stood  out  rather  as  an  accident  than  as  the  normal  result 
of  the  inquiry, 

I  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  earlier 
experiments ;  indeed  incorrectness  would  have  led  to  consequences 
exactly  opposite  to  those  arrived  at.  Errors  of  manipulation  would  have 
filled  my  tubes  and  flasks  with  organisms,  instead  of  leaving  them  trans-' 
parent  and  void  of  life.  By  the  unsuccessful  experiments  above  referred 
to  a  clear  issue  was  therefore  raised : — Either  infusions  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
vegetables  had  become  endowed  in  1876  with  an  inherent  generative 
energy  which  they  did  not  possess  in  1875,  or  some  new  contagium  ex- 
ternal to  the  infusions,  and  of  a  far  more  obstinate  character  than  that 
of  1875,  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  the  later  date.  The 
scientific  mind  will  not  halt  in  its  decision  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives. 

For  my  own  part  the  gradual  but  irresistible  interaction  of  thought  and 
experiment  made  it  in  the  first  instance  probable,  and  at  last  certain,  that 
the  atmosphere  in  which  I  worked  had  become  so  virulently  infective  as 
to  render  utterly  impotent  precautions  against  contamination  and  modes 
of  sterilization  which  had  been  found  uniformly  successful  in  a  less  coi^ 
taminated  air.  I  therefore  removed  from  the  laboratory,  first  to  the  top, 
and  afterwards  to  the  basement  of  the  Royal  Institution,  but  found  that 
even  here,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  failure  was  predominant,  if  not 
uniform.  This  hard  discipline  of  defeat  was  needed  to  render  me 
acquainted  with  all  the  possibilities  of  infection  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  my  chambers  and  the  treatment  of  my  infusions. 

I  finally  resolved  to  break  away  from  the  Koyal  Institution,  and  to 
seek  at  a  distance  from  it  a  less  infective  atmosphere.  In  Kew  Grardens, 
thanks  to  our  President,  the  requisite  conditions  were  found.  I  chose 
for  exposure  in  the  Jodrell  laboratory  the  special  infusions  which  had 
proved  most  intractable  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  Institution.  The 
result  was  that  liquids  which  in  Albemarle  Street  resisted  two  hundred 
minutes'  boiling,  becoming  afterwards  crowded  with  organisms,  were 
utterly  sterilized  by  five  minutes'  boiling  at  Kew. 

A  second  clear  issue  is  thus  placed  before  the  Soyal  Society : — ^Either 
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the  infusions  had  lost  in  Kew  Gardens  an  inherent  generative  energy 
which  they  possessed  in  our  laboratory,  or  the  remarkable  instances  of 
life  development,  after  loug-continued  boiling,  observed  in  the  laboratory 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  contagium  of  its  vessels  or  of  its  air. 

With  a  view  to  making  nearer  home  experiments  similar  to  those 
executed  at  Kew,  I  had  a  shed  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  Eoyal  Institu- 
tion. In  this  shed  infusions  were  prepared  and  introduced  into  new 
chambers  of  burnished  tin,  which  had  never  been  permitted  to  enter  our 
laboratory.  After  their  introduction  the  liquids  were  boiled  for  five 
minutes  in  an  oil-bath. 

The  first  experiment  in  this  shed  resulted  in  complete  failure.  Not 
one  of  the  infusions  exposed  to  the  moteless  air  of  the  shed  escaped 
putirefaction. 

Either  of  two  causes,  or  both  of  them  combined,  might,  from  my 
point  of  view,  have  produced  this  result.  First,  a  flue  from  the  labora- 
tory was  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere  not  far  from  the 
shed ;  secondly,  and  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  infectiou,  my  assistants 
in  preparing  the  infusions  had  freely  passed  between  the  laboratory  to 
the  shed.  They  had  thus  incautiously  carried  the  contagium  by  a  mode  of 
transfer  known  to  every  physician. 

The  infected  shed  was  disinfected;  the  infusions  were  again  pre- 
pared, and  care  was  taken,  by  the  use  of  proper  clothes,  to  avoid  the 
former  causes  of  contamination.  The  result  was  similar  to  that  obtained 
at  Kew,  viz.  organic  liquids  which  in  the  laboratory  withstood  two 
hundred  minutes*  boiling,  were  rendered  permanently  barren  by  five 
minutes'  boiling  in  the  shed. 

A  third  clear  issue  is  thus  placed  before  us,  which  I  should  hardly  think 
of  formulating  before  the  Koyal  Society,  were  it  not  for  the  incredible 
confusion  which  apparently  besets  this  subject  in  the  public  mind.  A  rod 
thirty  feet  In  length  would  stretch  from  the  infusions  in  the  shed  to  the 
same  infusions  in  the  laboratory.  At  one  end  of  this  rod  the  infusions 
were  sterilized  by  five  minutes'  boiling,  at  the  other  end  they  withstood 
two  hundred  minutes'  boiling.  As  before,  the  choice  rests  between  two 
inferences : — ^Either  we  infer  that  at  one  end  of  the  rod  animal  and  vege- 
table infusions  possess  a  generative  power  which  at  the  other  end  they 
do  not  possess,  or  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  one  end  of 
the  rod  we  have  infected  and  at  the  other  end  disinfected  air. 

The  second  inference  is  that  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  scientific 
mind.  To  what,  then,  is  the  inferred  difference  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
rod  to  be  ascribed  ?  In  one  obvious  particular  the  laboratory  this  year 
differed  from  that  in  which  my  first  experiments  were  made.  On  its 
floor  were  various  bundles  of  old  and  desiccated  hay,  from  which, 
when  stirred,  clouds  of  fine  dust  ascended  into  the  atmosphere.  This 
dust  proved  to  be  both  fruitful  and,  in  the  highest  degree,  resistant.  Prior 
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to  the  introduction  of  the  hay  which  produced  the  dust,  no  difficulty  as 
regards  sterilization  had  ever  been  experienced;  subsequent  to  its  in- 
troduction my  difficulties  and  defeats  began. 

I  have  twice  glanced  at  periods  of  boiling  amounting  to  two  hundred 
minutes ;  for,  after  long  and  laborious  trials  of  shorter  periods  I  advanced 
to  longer  ones,  subjecting  turnip  and  cucumber  infusions  to  the  boiling 
temperature  for  intervals  varying  from  five  minutes  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty  minutes.  Up  to  a  certain  point  these  liquids  maintained  their  power 
of  developing  life,  but  beyond  this  point  complete  sterility  was  the  result. 
In  the  preliminary  experiments  bearing  upon  this  question  the  point  of 
sterilization  lay  between  180  and  240  minutes.  Boiled  for  the  former 
period  the  infusions  continued  fruitful ;  boiled  for  the  latter  period  they 
remained  permanently  barren. 

In  these  and  numerous  other  experiments  a  method  was  followed  which 
had  been  substantially  employed  by  Spallanzani  and  Needham,  and  more 
recently  by  Wyman  and  Eoberts,  the  method  having  been  greatly  refined 
by  the  philosopher  last  named.  The  fiasks  were  partially  filled  with 
the  infusions,  the  portions  unoccupied  by  the  liquids  being  taken  up  with 
ordinary  unfilt<ered  air.  Now  as  regards  the  death-point  of  contagia 
we  know  that  in  air  it  may  be  much  higher  than  in  water,  the  selfsame 
temperature  being  fatal  in  the  latter  and  sensibly  harmless  in  the  former ; 
hence  my  doubt  whether,  in  my  recent  experiments,  the  resistance  of  the 
contagium  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded,  not  by 
water  but  by  air. 

I  changed  the  method,  and  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  with 
filtered  air.  They  were  almost  as  unsuccessful  as  those  made  with 
ordinary  air.  From  time  to  time  I  succeeded  in  producing  complete 
sterility  by  five  minutes'  boiling ;  but  these  successes  were  so  checked  by 
failures  that,  similar  to  other  cases  referred  to,  they  appeared  in  the  light 
of  accidents.  They  were,  however,  by  no  means  uninstructiye,  for  they 
revealed  the  existence  of  breaks  in  the  prevalence  of  tlie  contagium,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  might  have  been  foreseen. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  means  employed  to  improve  the  method  of 
experiment,  and  at  the  results  of  their  employment,  may  be  permitted 
here.  Bulbs,  exhausted  by  an  air-pump  and  afterwards  heated  almost 
to  redness,  were  filled  when  cool  with  filtered  air.  While  being 
charged  with  the  infusions  the  bulbs  were  warmed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
gentle  outflow  of  air,  and  their  necks  were  sealed  while  the  outflow  con- 
tinued. It  was  thus  sought  to  avoid  the  contamination  consequent  on 
an  indraught. 

The  failures  resulting  from  this  mode  of  experiment  greatly  predo- 
minated over  the  successes. 

Employing  similar  bulbs,  their  necks  in  the  first  instance  were  drawn 
out  at  the  ends  to  tubes  of  capillary  fineness.    The  bulbs  were  then  filled 
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with  one  third  of  an  atmosphere  of  filtered  air,  and,  while  connected  with 

the  air-pump,  were  heated  almost  to  redness.  The  capillary  tubes  were 
then  sealed  with  the  lamp ;  the  sealed  ends  were  afterwards  broken  o£E 
in  the  body  of  the  liquid,  two  thirds  of  each  bulb  being  thus  filled  with  the 
infusion.  By  great  care  it  was  found  possible  to  reseal  the  capillary 
tubes  without  removing  them  from  the  liquid.  The  infusions  were  after- 
wards boiled  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Here  also  the  fruitfulness  of  the  boiled  infusion  was  the  rule,  and 
its  barrenness  the  exception. 

One  source  of  discomfort  clung  persistently  to  my  mind  through- 
out these  experiments.  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  observed 
development  of  life  was  not  due  to  germs  entangled  in  the  film  of 
liquid  adherent  to  the  necks  and  higher  interior  surfaces  of  the 
biJbs.  This  film  might  have  evaporated,  and  its  germs,  surrounded  by 
air  and  vapour,  instead  of  by  water,  might  on  this  account  have  been 
able  to  withstand  an  ordeal  to  which  they  would  have  succumbed  if 
submerged. 

A  plan  was  therefore  resorted  to  by  which  the  infusions  were  driven 
by  atmospheric  pressure  through  lateral  channels  issuing  from  the  centres 
of  the  bulbs.  As  before,  each  bulb  was  filled  with  one  third  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  filtered  air,  and  afterwards  heated  nearly  to  redness.  When 
fully  charged,  the  infusion  rose  higher  than  the  central  orifice,  and  no 
portion  oi  the  internal  sur&ce  was  wetted  save  that  against  which  the 
liquid  permanently  rested.  The  lateral  channel  was  then  closed  with  a 
lamp  without  an  instant's  contact  being  permitted  to  occur  between  any 
part  of  the  infusion  and  the  external  air.  It  was  thus  rendered 
absolutely  certain  that  the  contagia  exposed  subsequently  to  the  action 
of  heat  were  to  be  sought,  neither  in  the  superjacent  air  nor  on  the  in- 
terior surfaces  of  the  flasks,  but  in  the  body  of  the  infusions  them- 
selves. 

By  this  method  1  tested  in  the  first  place  the  substance  which,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  had  excited  my  suspicion — without  reference  to 
which  the  discrepancy  between  the  behaviour  of  infusions  examined  in 
the  winter  of  1875-76  and  those  examined  in  the  winter  of  1876-77  is 
inexplicable,  but  by  reference  to  which  the  explanation  of  the  obsened  dis- 
crepancy is  complete ;  I  mean,  the  old  hay  which  cumbered  our  laboratory 
floor. 

Four  hours'  continuous  boiling  failed  to  sterilize  bulbs  charged  with 
infusions  of  this  hay.  In  special  cases,  moreover,  germs  were  found  so 
indurated  and  resistant  that  five,  six,  and  in  one  case  even  eight  hours' 
boiling  failed  to  deprive  them  of  life. 

All  the  difficulties  encountered  in  this  long  and  laborious  inquiry 
were  traced  to  the  germs  which  exhibited  the  extraordinary  powers 
of   resistance   here    described.      They  introduced  a  plague  into  our 
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atmosphere — the  other  infusions,  those  of  fresh  hay  included,  like  a 
smitten  population,  becoming  the  victims  of  a  contagium  foreign  to 
themselves  *. 

It  is  a  question  of  obvious  interest  to  the  scientific  surgeon  whether 
those  powerfully  resistent  germs  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  disinfection.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  resist  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  the  action  of  heat.  They  have  been  proved  competent  to  cause 
infusions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  to  putrefy.  How  would  they  behave 
in  the  wards  of  an  hospital  ?  There  are,  moreover,  establishments  devoted 
to  the  preserving  of  meats  and  vegetables.  Do  they  ever  experience 
inexplicable  reverses  ?  I  think  it  certain  that  the  mere  shaking  of  a  bunch 
of  desiccated  hay  in  the  air  of  an  establishment  of  this  character  might 
render  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  utterly  nugatory, 
thus  possibly  entailing  serious  loss.  They  have,  as  will  subsequently 
appear,  one  great  safeguard  In  the  complete  purgation  of  their  sealed 
tins  of  air. 

Keeping  these  germs  and  the  phases  through  which  they  pass  to  reach 
the  developed  organism  clearly  in  view,  I  have  been  able  to  sterilize  the 
most  obstinate  infusions  encountered  in  this  inquiry,  by  heating  them  for 
a  small  fraction  of  the  time  above  referred  to  as  insufficient  to  sterilize 
them.  The  fully  developed  Bacterium  is  demonstrably  killed  by  a  tem- 
perature of  140°  F.  Fixing  the  mind's  eye  upon  the  germ  during  its 
passage  from  the  hard  and  resistant  to  the  plastic  and  sensitive  state,  it  will 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  plastic  stage  wiU  be  reached 
by  different  germs  in  different  times.  Some  are  more  indurated  than 
others,  and  require  a  longer  immersion  to  soften  and  germinate.  For  aD 
known  germs  there  exists  a  period  of  incubation  during  which  they  pre- 
pare themselves  for  emergence  as  the  finished  organisms  which  have  been 
proved  so  sensative  to  heat.  If  during  this  period,  and  well  within  it, 
the  infusion  be  boiled  for  even  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  the  softened 
germs  which  are  then  approaching  their  phase  of  final  development  wiU 
be  destroyed.  Eepeating  the  process  of  heating  every  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  before  the  least  sensible  change  has  occurred  in  the  infusions, 
each  successive  heating  will  ^destroy  the  germs  then  softened,  until, 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  heatings,  the  last  living  germ  will  dis- 
appear. 

Guided  by  the  principle  here  laid  down,  and  applying  the  heat  discon- 
tinuously,  infusions  have  been  sterilized  by  an  aggregate  period  of  heating, 
which,  fifty  times  multiplied,  would  fail  to  sterilize  them  if  applied 
continuously.  Four  minutes  in  the  one  case  can  accomplish  what  four 
hours  fail  to  accomplish  in  the  other. 

*  A  hard  and  wiry  bay  from  Guildford,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  eonrider  old, 
was  found  extremely  difficult  to  sterilize. 
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If  properly  followed  out,  the  method  of  sterilization  here  described  is 
infallible.  A  temperature,  moreover,  far  below  the  boiling-point  suffices 
for  sterilization  *. 

Another  mode  of  sterilization,  equally  certain  and  remarkable,  was 
forced  upon  me,  so  to  speak,  in  the  following  way.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  a  thick  and  folded  layer  of  fatty  scum,  made  up  of 
matted  Bacteria,  gathered  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  infusions,  the 
liquid  underneath  becoming  sometimes  cloudy  throughout,  but  frequently 
maintaining  a  transparency  equal  to  that  of  distilled  water.  The  living 
Bcum-layer,  as  Pasteur  has  shown  in  other  cases,  appeared  to  possess  the 
power  of  completely  intercepting  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  appropriating 
the  gas  and  depriving  the  germs  in  the  liquid  underneath  of  an  element 
necessary  to  their  development. 

Placing  the  infusions  in  flasks,  with  large  air-spaces  above  the  liquids, 
corking  the  flasks,  and  exposing  them  for  a  few  days  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  or  90°  F.,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  oxygen  of  the 
superjacent  air  seems  completely  consumed.  A  lighted  taper  plunged 
into  the  flask  is  immediately  extinguished.  Above  the  scum,  moreover, 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  used  in  my  experiments  were  commonly 
moistened  by  the  water  of  condensation.  Into  it  the  Bacteria  sometimes 
rose,  forming  a  kind  of  gauzy  film  to  a  height  of  an  inch  or  more  above 
the  liquid.  In  fact,  wherever  air  was  to  be  found,  the  Bacteria  followed  it. 
It  seemed  a  necessity  of  their  existence.  Hence  the  question,  What  will 
occur  when  the  infusions  are  deprived  of  air  ? 

I  was  by  no  means  entitled  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  inference  as  an 
answer  to  this  question;  for  Pasteur,  in  his  masterly  researches,  has 
'  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  process  of  alcoholic  fermentation 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  life  without  air — other  organisms  than 
Torula  being  also  alleged  to  be  competent  to  live  without  oxygen.  Experi- 
ment alone  could  determine  the  effect  of  exhaustion  upou  the  particular 
organisms  here  under  review. 

Air-pump  vacua  were  first  employed,  and  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  success.    Life  was  demonstrably  enfeebled  in  such  vacua. 

Sprengel  pumps  were  afterwards  used  to  remove  more  effectually  both 
the  air  dissolved  in  the  infusions  and  that  diffused  in  the  spaces  above 
them.  The  periods  of  exhaustion  varied  from  one  to  eight  hours,  and 
the  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  thus  summed  up : — Could  the  air 

*  On  reading  my  paper,  prerious  to  its  presentation  to  the  Boyal  Society,  Mr. 
Huxley  suggested  a  continuous  exposure  to  a  temperature  not  much  above  the  death- 
temperature  of  the  adult  Bacterium,  I  had  also  noted  the  experiment  for  execution 
myself.  It  was  made  some  weeks  ago  with  perfect  success.  The  most  obstinate  infu- 
sions, maintained  for  a  few  days  at  a  temperature  of  160^  F.,  are  sterilized. — 
[June  21.] 
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be  completely  removed  from  the  infusions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  sterilization  without  boiling  would  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  be  the 
resnlt.  But,  passing  from  probabilities  to  certainties,  it  is  a  proved  fact 
that  in  numerous  cases  unboiled  infusions  deprived  of  air  by  five  or  six 
hours*  action  of  the  Sprengel  pump  are  reduced  to  permanent  barrenness. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases,  moreover,  where  the  unboiled  infusion  would 
have  become  cloudy,  exposure  to  the  boiling  temperature  for  a  single 
minute  sufficed  completely  to  destroy  the  life  already  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished  through  defect  of  air.  With  a  single  exception,  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  infusion  escaped  sterilization  by  five  minutes'  boiling 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  air  by  the  Sprengel  pump.  These  five  minutes 
accomplished  what  five  hours  sometimes  failed  to  accomplish  in  the  pre- 
sence of  air. 

The  exception  here  referred  to  is  old- hay  infusion,  which,  though 
sterilized  in  less  than  half  the  time  needed  to  kill  its  germs  ^here  air  is 
present,  maintained  a  power  of  developing  a  feeble  but  distinct  life  after 
having  been  boiled  for  a  large  multiple  of  the  time  found  sufficient  to 
render  infusions  of  mutton,  beef,  pork,  cucumber,  turnip,  beetroot,  shad- 
dock, and  artichoke  permanently  barren. 

These  experiments  gave  me  the  clue  to  many  others  which  might 
have  readily  become  subjects  of  permanent  misinterpretation.  In  the 
midst  of  a  most  virulently  infective  atmosphere,  where,  even  after  some 
hours'  boiling,  there  was  no  escape  for  infusions  supplied  with  air,  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  by  less  than  five  minutes'  boiling  in  properly  shaped 
retort-fiasks,  and  the  proper  sealing  of  the  flasks  during  ebullition, 
ensured  the  sterility  of  the  infusions. 

The  meaning  of  a  former  remark  regarding  the  part  played  by  boiling 
in  establishments  devoted  to  the  preserving  of  meats  and  vegetables  will 
be  now  understood. 

The  inertness  of  the  germs  in  liquids  deprived  of  air  is  not  due  to  a 
mere  suspension  of  their  powers.  The  germs  are  Icilled  by  being  deprived 
of  oxygen.  For  when  the  air  which  has  been  removed  by  the  Sprengel 
pump  is,  after  some  time,  carefully  restored  to  the  infusion,  unaccom- 
panied by  germs  from  without,  there  is  no  revival  of  life.  By  removing 
the  air  we  stifle  the  life  which  the  returning  air  is  incompetent  to 
restore. 

These  experiments  on  the  mortality  arising  from  a  defect  of  oxygen 
are  in  a  certain  sense  complementary  to  the  beautiful  results  of  M.  Paul 
Bert.  Applying  his  method  to  my  infusions,  I  find  them  sterilized  in 
oxygen  possessing  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  or  more.  Like  higher 
organisms,  our  Bacterial  germs  are  poisoned  by  the  excess  and  asphyxied 
by  the  defect  of  oxygen.  A  mechanical  action  may  abo  come  into 
play. 

A  few  short  sections  on  Bacteria  germs  as  distinguished  from  Bacteria 
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themselyes*,  and  on  the  alleged  destruction  of  germs  by  merely  drying 
them,  on  hermetic  sealing,  and  on  the  deportment  of  hermeticaUy  sealed 
flasks  exposed  to  the  sun  of  the  Alps,  are  introduced  towards  the  end  of 
the  memoir. 

Throughout  these  laborious  researches  I  have  been  aided,  with  his 
accustomed  zeal  and  ability,  by  my  excellent  senior  assistant,  Mr.  John 
Cottrell.  He  has  been  worthily  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Yalter,  and,  in 
an  humbler  but  still  effectual  way,  by  William  Card. 


May  31,  1877. 

Dr.  J.  DALTON  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  receiyed  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "The  Physical  Properties  of  Homologues  and  Isomers.^'  By 
Frederick  D.  Brown,  B.Sc.  Communicated  by  Henry  E. 
Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  London  Institution.     Received  April  23,  1877. 

Observations  of  the  physical  properties  of  chemical  compounds  have 
been  very  numerous ;  in  many,  however,  the  object  aimed  at  has  been 
merely  the  definition  of  the  substances  in  question,  and  the  results  lay 
claim  to  no  great  accuracy.  In  others,  data  have  been  required  for  the 
solution  of  purely  physical  problems,  and  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  employed.  In  compara- 
tively few  has  equal  importance  been  attached  to  both  the  physical  and 
chemical,  aspects  of  the  question. 

If,  then,  we  attempt  to  compare  the  physical  properties  of  a  series  of 
compounds  presenting  very  similar  chemical  properties,  we  find  that  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  members  of  the  series  our  knowledge  is  tolerably 

*  By  the  excellent  researohea  of  Ballinger  and  Drj'sdale  it  has  been  proved  that  Uie 
germs  of  Monads,  as  compared  with  the  adult  organisms,  possess  a  power  of  resistance 
to  heat  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  6. 
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complete,  but  that  with  regard  to  the  others  little  is  known  but  their 
approximate  boiling-points  and  densities. 

Among  the  alcohols  of  the  C„H(2n+i)  .  OH  series,  for  example,  there 
are  two  (methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols)  with  whose  physical  properties 
we  are  well  acquainted.  The  expansion  of  these  bodies  has  been  deteiv 
mined  by  Kopp,  Pierre,  Mendelejeff,  and  others ;  the  vapour-tensions, 
lat'ent  and  specific  heats  by  Begnault ;  the  latent  heat  by  Andrews  abo ; 
the  refractive  indices  by  Gladstone  and  Dale.  Nearly  all  these  researches, 
and  many  more  which  might  be  enumerated,  have  been  accompanied  by 
measurements  of  density  and  boiling-point. 

When  we  pass  to  the  other  members  of  the  series  we  find,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  normal  propyl  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  numerous 
determinations  of  density  and  boiling-point,  experiments  have  been 
limited,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  measurement  of  the  expansion  by 
Pierre  and  Puchot.  (The  table  of  vapour-tensions  given  in  the  same 
paper  is  erroneous,  as  I  hope  to  prove  in  a  future  communication.)  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  alcohols  of  this  series,  the  rates  of 
expansion  of  some  of  which  have  been  examined  by  Kopp,  Lieben  and 
Eossi,  Wanklyn  and  Erlenmeyer,  and  others. 

In  order  partially  to  supply  this  want  I  have  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments,  of  which  the  following  pages  are  the  firstfruits. 

I.  Density^  Expansion^  and  Vapour-tension  of  Propyl  and  Isopropyl 

Iodides, 

The  selection  of  these  as  my  first  experiments  was  prompted  by  the 
following  considerations : — If,  as  is  possible,  all  the  particular  physical 
characteristics  of  a  given  substance  result  from  one  main  characteristic, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  definition  of  the  substance  (at 
least  from  a  physical  point  of  view),  then  the  various  phenomena  ob- 
served must  be  dependent  one  on  the  other,  and  the  measurement  of 
the  vapour-tension,  for  instance,  or  of  the  latent  heat,  of  the  given 
substance  must  involve  implicitly  all  other  measurements,  such  as 
those  of  the  specific  heat,  rate  of  expansion,  &c. ;  that  this  is  not  with* 
out  foundation,  is  proved  by  the  many  partially  successful  attempts  to 
connect  the  various  results  obtained  for  certain  bodies  by  mathematical 
reasoning. 

A  connexion  between  the  vapour-tension  and  rate  of  expansion  of  a 
liquid  organic  body  is  rendered  probable  by  the  well-known  researches 
of  Hermann  Kopp  and  others.  From  a  large  number  of  observations 
conclusions  were  formed  which  may  be  thus  summed  up ; — The  atoms  of 
the  various  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  substances  of  the 
same  chemical  type  always  occupy  the  same  space  when  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  column  of 
mercury  760  millims.  in  height.    Hence  the  molecules  of  isomeric  sub- 
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stances  which  differ  only  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  atoms, 
and  not  in  their  number  or  kind,  must,  when  the  tension  equals  760 
millims.,  occupy  the  Bame  space,  or,  in  other  words,  the  molecular  volumes 
of  isomers  at  their  boiling-points  are  equal.  If  this  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  molecular  volumes  of  two  isomers  at  those  temperatures  at 
which  their  respective  vapour-tensions  are  equal  to  760  millims.,  it 
should  equally  hold  good  at  all  those  corresponding  temperatures  at  which 
the  vapour-tensions  are  equal  to  any  number  n  of  millimetres,  since  the 
ordinary  barometric  pressure  of  760  millims.  is  a  special  circumstance 
due  to  our  residence  on  this  planet  and  to  the  usual  position  of  our 
laboratories  at  no  great  altitude. 

The  study  of  the  vapour-tensions,  combined  with  that  of  the  density 
and  rate  of  expansion,  enables  us  therefore  to  compare  the  molecular 
volumes  at  all  those  corresponding  temperatures  at  which  the  vapour- 
tensions  are  equal ;  should  a  uniform  equality  be  apparent,  it  is  evident 
that  a  connexion  between  vapour-tension  and  rate  of  expansion  would  be 
established.  For,  let  A  and  a  be  two  isomeric  liquids,  D  and  d  their 
respective  densities,  and  H  and  h  their  vapour-tensions  at  any  tempera- 
ture t,  we  have  D=/(0,  d=f(t),  H=^0»  ^=^'(0;  ^  we  have 
observed  that  whenever  H=^  D=ti*,  it  of  course  follows  that  for  any 
two  values  t^  and  t^  such  that  0(^i)=0'(^2)  w®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^o  /(^) 

Since  the  expressions  ip(t)  and/(<)  present  no  peculiarities  in  the  case 
of  isomeric  substances,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  case 
of  other  liquids  there  is  also  a  relation  between  0(<)  and  f(t), 

A  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  employed,  together  with  all 
the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  must  be  reserved  for  the  future ; 
a  brief  statement  on  this  head  is,  however,  indispensable. 

Thermometers, — The  two  thermometers  bv  which  all  measurements  of 
temperature  were  taken  are  each  about  20  inches  long,  and  are  divided 
on  the  glass  into  tenths  of  a  degree ;  the  scale  of  the  one  (A)  ranges 
from  —7°  to  53°,  that  of  the  other  (B)  from  46°  to  102*^.  These  instru- 
ments were  most  carefully  compared  with  a  Kew  standard  which  has 
long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  London  Institution. 

The  bath  in  which  the  comparisons  were  made  was  22  inches  in 
height  and  12  inches  in  breadth,  and  was  filled  with  water  which  was 
rapidly  and  constantly  stirred;  the  readings  were  marked  on  paper 
divided  carefully  into  squares,  and  the  points  united  by  a  curved  line ; 
the  corresponding  readings  of  the  air  thermometer  derived  from 
Begnault's  Tables  being  also  marked,  the  correction  for  any  subse- 

*  y  and  V  being  the  respectiye  molecular  volumes,  and  m  the  common  molecular 

weight,  we  haveV==-  and  t>=-  ;  consequently  when  V=v,  D=rf:  we  may  there- 
in a 

fore  subfltitute  the  equality  of  the  densities  for  that  of  the  molecular  volumes. 
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quent  reading  of  either  ot  the  inatrumenta  could  be  obtained  bj  direct 
meaaurement. 


Tbe  error  tit  obKrv&tion  of  the  temperatures  is  never  gn«ter  than 

Dtlermittatimt  of  Dentitiet. — The  cftpilluy  ends  t^  %  U-tabe  of  Dr. 
SprengeJ's  pattern,  the  capacity  of  which  is  abont  14  cab.  fiemtiiiM.,  were 
bent  down  ai  at  A  and  B ;  when  the  tnbe  had  been  filled  with  tbe 
liquid,  and  fastened  to  the  thermometer  in  the  posititm  ibowo  in  fig.  1, 
a  amall  tube  D,  containing  a  little  of  the  liquid,  was  suBpe&ded  to 
Uiat  the  end  A  plunged  into  it ;  the  tube  was  then  completelj  filled 
b;  aucking  with  an  india-rubber  tube  at  B,  and  lowered  into  a  la^ 
beaker  of  water,  the  tempcratore  of  which  was  slightly  above  that  of 
tbe  room ;  after  stirring  frequently  for  about  16  minutes,  tiie  thread  rap- 
porting  the  tube  D  was  removed  from  the  clamp  E  to  a  Sied  ring  B. 
The  temperature  having  been  read,  the  clamp  E  was  finally  raised,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  density-tube  complet«ly  full.  On  exposure  to  the  cooler 
air  tbe  liquid  in  tbe  capillaries  quickly  recedes,  and  the  tube  may  be 
wiped  dry  and  weighed. 

This  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  method  enabled  me  to  deter- 
mine easily  the  density  of  a  liquid  at  any  temperature  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  however  great  might  be  tbe  rat«  of  espansion.  Tbe  tube 
being  completely  full,  the  error  which  in  general  arises  from  the  adherence 
of  the  liquid  to  empty  portions  of  density-tubes  &c.  is  avoided.    The 
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densities  are  referred  to  water  at  zero ;  the  error  oE  the  obaerYationa  ia 
less  than  0-00005. 

Salt  of  Expaiuion. — Dilatomoters,  eimUar  to  those  used  by  Kopp, 
Pierre,  and  others,  were  employed,  the  neccBsary  data  concerning  them 
being  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  slight  modifications  excepted.  The  in- 
stniments,  when  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  were  compared 
wilhthe  thermometers  A  and  B,  in  the  large  bath  mentioned  above,  in 
which  they  were  completely  immersed;  readings  were  taken  both  when 
the  temperature  of  the  wat«r  was  rising  and  when  it  was  falling.  When 
both  dilatometers  were  filled  with  the  same  liquid,  the  volumes  obtuued 
at  any  given  temperature  differed  only  in  the  fifth  decimal  place. 

Vofiour-teMion. — The  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  2  was  used  in  the 
case  of  the  iodides.  The  vapour  of  the  liquid  boiling  in  the  bulb  A 
condenses  in  the  tube  BB  and  runs  bach  by  the  small  tube  e ;  any  cooling 
of  the  thermometer  by  the  condensed  vapour  is  thus  avoided.  B  ia  a 
reservoir  of  air  with  a  tap  T,  with  which  an  air-pump  is  connected,  while 
the  tube  E  is  connected  with  a  pressure-gange  formed  of  two  communi- 
cating columns  of  mercury.  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  tube  d, 
which  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  contwns  a  little  mercury. 


A  liquid  which  ia  not  decomposed  by  heat  below  ita  boiling-point  will 
boil  in  this  apparatus  at  any  temperature  and  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  the  thermometer  varying  one  hundredth  of  a  degree.  About 
100  cub.  centims.  of  the  liquid  were  put  in  the  bulb. 

Normal  Propyl  Iodide. — This  substance  was  prepared  by  treating  pure 
propyl  alcohol  with  hydriodic-acid  gas  ;  the  saturated  liquid  was  distilled 
with  steam,  the  distillate  shaken  several  times  with  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  a  little  iodine  added  to  destroy  the  phosphorus  compounds, 
again  shaken  with  soda,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dried  with  phosphoric 
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^  Temperatures 
not  corrected. 


anhydride.  The  pure  iodide  thus  obtained  amounted  to  about  1100 
grms. ;  it  was  carefully  fractioned,  and  after  four  distillations  collected 
in  the  following  ^ye  portions  : — 

A.  Below  102°. 

I.  102°-0    to  102°-25. 

II.  102°-25  to  102°-5. 
ni.  102^-5    to  102°-75. 

B.  Above  102*-75. 

The  densities  of  I.,  II.,  and  III.  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  1-74772  at  20-79  ;  1-78684  at  0. 

II.  1-75035  at  19-27;  1-78641  at  0. 

III.  1-74628  at  20-91 ;  1-78550  at  0. 

The  densities  at  zero  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  curve  of  expan- 
sion afterwards  determined. 

For  the  mean  density  of  zero  we  have  D= 1-7863. 

The  density  is  given  by  Chapman  and  Smith  (Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  xxii. 
195)  as  1-7343  at  16° ;  by  Rossi  (Ann.  Chem.  und  Pharm.  clix.  79)  as 
1-782  at  0°  ;  by  Linnemann  (Ann.  Chem.  und  Pharm.  clxi.  34)  as  1*7610 
at  lO"";  and  by  Pierre  and  Puchot  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  (4)  xxii.  286)  as 
1-7842  at  0°. 

To  obtain  the  rate  of  expansion,  one  of  the  dilatometers  was  filled  with 
Fraction  I.  and  another  ^ith  III.     The  final  results  were  as  follows: — 


Fraction  I 

• 

Fraction  III. 

No.  of 

Temperature 

Volume. 

No.  of 

Temperature 

VolutnA 

Ob0. 

(corrected). 

Obe. 

(corrected). 

1 

0-0  (ice) 

1-00000 

2 

0-0  (ice) 

1-00000 

3 

7-06 

1-00745 

3 

7-08 

1-00740 

3 

15-01 

1-01601 

3 

16-07 

1-01606 

3 

23-95 

1-02586 

3 

23-99 

1-02593 

3 

30-99 

1-03383 

3 

31-00 

1-03385 

2 

39-01 

1-04312, 

4 

39-09 

1-04322 

3 

44-23 

1-04933 

3 

44-20 

1-04930 

4 

50-41 

1-05655 

5 

60-36 

1-05644 

3 

50-66 

1-05672 

3 

50-45 

1-05655 

3 

5716 

1-06501 

3 

57-06 

1-06479 

3 

68-07 

1-07895 

3 

67-84 

1-07849 

3 

75-21 

1-08830 

3 

75-11 

1-08797 

3 

80-87 

1-09600 

3 

80-77 

1-09558 

3 

88-70 

1-10671 

3 

88-58 

1-10603 

5 

96-94 

1-11836 

5 

96-74 

1-11750 

The  above  results  were  marked  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  divided  by 
parallel  lines  into  squares,  and  the  points  united  by  means  of  a  curve ; 
the  two  curves  thus  obtained  being  nearly  coincident,  I  judged  it  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  experiment  with  Fraction  II. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  volume  of  Fraction  III.  at  every  ten 
degrees  from  0^  to  100° ;  these  numbers  are  measured  direct  from  the 
curve,  and  represent  the  experiments  quite  as  well  as  if  calculated  by 
means  of  an  equation  of  the  formula 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Volume  as 

measured  from 

ounres. 

Volume 

given  by 

Pierre. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Volume  as 

measured  from 

curves. 

Volume 

given  by 

Pierre. 

8 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 

1-00000 
1-01062 
1-02142 
1-03274 
1-04436 
1-05600 

1-000 

1-010 

1-021 

1-0324 

1-044 

1-056 

68 

70 

80 

90 
100 
104-5 

1-06852 
1-08128 
1-09446 
1-10802 
1-12200 
.  •  • . 

1-069 

1-082 

1-096 

1-1106 

1-126 

1-132 

The  difference  between  the  numbers  at  the  higher  temperatures  is 
doubtless  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Pierre  measured  the  density  at  only 
four  temperatures,  viz.  0^,  9^*1,  52^-6,  and  76^*3,  and  then  calculated 
the  above  series  of  numbers  by  means  of  a  formula  of  interpolation ;  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  small  error  in  the  determination  of  the  density  at 
76^-3  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  discrepancy  referred  to. 

The  vapour-tension  of  the  normal  iodide  was  determined  by  boiling  in 
the  apparatus  described  above ;  here,  again,  Fractions  I.  and  III.  only 
were  employed.  The  following  Table  gives  the  results  obtained :  the 
observations  marked  thus  *  were  made  vAih  platinum  foil  in  the  boiling 
liquid ;  with  the  others  this  was  not  the  case. 


Fraction  I. 

Fraction  II. 

No.  of 

Boiling- 

Pressure  in 

No.  of         Boiling- 

Pressure  in 

Obs. 

point. 

millims. 

Obs.            point. 

millims. 

3 

6§-66 

138-9 

2 

63-06 

138-6 

2 

69-86 

184-7 

5317 

139-8* 

62-95 

208-0 

53-26 

139-0 

72-12 

289-9 

5617 

157-9* 

83-32 

424-9 

3 

61-80 

195-9 

93-85 

591-9 

62-70 

203-0* 

101-14 

735-0 

70-45 

269-6 

102-00 

753-4 

79-11 

365-3 

• 

1 

84-15 

90-05 

96-81 

100-21 

100-45 

431-3* 
520-0 
640-4 
7071 
712-7* 

101-37 

7321 
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I  attempted  to  measure  the  yapour-tensions  of  this  substance  in 
an  apparatus  simDar  to  that  now  used  for  the  analysis  of  gases,  one  of 
Ihe  vertical  tubes,  however,  being  heated  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
which  was  made  to  circulate  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  apparatus 
(which  will  be  described  on  another  occasion)  answers  perfectly  in  the 
case  of  most  substances,  but  both  the  iodides  now  under  consideration 
are  decomposed  by  the  mercury ;  the  normal  iodide,  however,  being  but 
slowly  acted  upon  in  the  cold,  I  was  able  to  measure  the  vapour-tension 
several  times  at  about  7^.  The  mean  result  shows  a  tension  of  15*4 
millims.  at  7°*5. 

The  curves  constructed  by  means  of  the  above  data  diverge  gradually 
until  at  a  tension  of  760  millims.,  the  corresponding  temperatures  differing 


by  0°'5.  The  equation  H =a6^ '*■**'  (where  H  =  the  tension  of  the  vapour, 
t  =  the  temperature  in  degrees  Centigrade  +7^'5)  expresses  the  observa- 
tions for  Fraction  111.  with  great  exactitude  when 

log  «= 1-1875207, 
log  6=0-0259870, 
log  m= 3-6338070. 

Isojprapyl  Iodide, — This  body  was  prepared  by  heating  glycerin  with 
iodine  and  phosphorus,  and  purifying  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal 
iodide ;  more  than  a  kilogramme  of  the  pure  substance  was  obtained. 
After  fractional  distillation  three  portions  were  obtained  boiling  as 
follows : — 


I.  88-6  to  88-7 ")  ^ 
n.  88-7  to  88-8  f  Temperatures 
HI.  88-8  to  89-0  )   »i^corrected. 


The  densities  of  these  three  fractions  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  1-70526  at  19^80  ;  1-74315  at  6 

n.  1-70506  at  20-14  ;  1-74363  at  0 

IIL  1-70457  at  21-09 ;  1-74504  at  0. 

The  mean  density  at  0°  is  therefore 

D=l-7440. 

The  density  of  isopropyl  iodide  is  given  by  Erlenmeyer  (Ann.  Chem. 
Pharm.  cxxvi.  309)  as  1*714  at  16°;  by  Linnemann  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm. 
cxxxix.  229)  as  1-735  at  0° ;  by  Buff  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Supp.  iv.  129) 
as  1-71732  at  17°. 

The  observations  on  the  expansion  were  as  follows : — 
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Fractxoh  XL 

Fractio.^  111. 

No.  of 
Ob0. 

Temperature 
(corrected). 

Volume. 

No.  of 
Obs. 

Temperature 
(corrected). 

Voliune. 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

0-0  (ice) 
14-79 
25-81 
35-61 
39-51 
52-28 
57-88 
70-14 

1-00000 
1-01653 
1-02933 
1-04110 
1-04587 
1-06200 
1-06947 
1-08633 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

0-0  (ice) 
11-28 
15-58 
21-84 
27-78 
32-64 
46-97 
55-22 
63-16 
71-87 
79-66 

1-00000 
101263 
1-01751 
1-02475 
1-03178 
1-03756 
1-05513 
1-06591 
1-07662 
1-08865 
1-09994 

The  two  curves  drawn  bj  means  of  these  data  coincided  throughout. 
The  volumes  at  every  ten  degrees  are  as  follows  : — 


Tempe- 
rature. 

Volume. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Volume. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Volume. 

8 

10 
20 
30 

1-00000 
1-01118 
1-02246 
1-03440 

48 
50 
60 

1-04640 
1-05900 
1-07234 

o 

70 
80 
90 

1-08606 
1-10032 
1-11480 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  when  these  two  fractions  were 
boiled  at  various  pressures  : — 


Fraction  XL 

i 

1 

Fraction  XXX. 

No.  of 

Boiling- 

Pressure  in 

No.  of 

Boiling- 

Pressure  in 

ObB. 

point. 

millims. 

Obs. 

point. 

millims. 

1 

49-32 

191-9 

2 

48-90 

187-9 

1 

52-15 

214-3 

1 

54-43 

232-6 

2 

59-45 

281-3 

3 

55-93 

245-9 

2 

69-55 

400-3 

3 

62-40 

311-2 

1 

73-46 

455-6 

1 

69-63 

399-7 

1 

76-21 

498-4 

1 

72-30 

437-4 

1 

82-17 

603-1 

1 

74-71 

472-8 

1 

86-11 

679-6 

3 

78-13 

530-6 

1 

88-04 

720-3 

1 

80-52 

570-6 

1 

89-81 

760-2 

3 

83-79 

631-9 

1 

87-64 

709-9 

1 

89-66 

754-8 
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The  two  curves  are  in  this  case  almost  identical.  A  satisfactory 
equation  has  not  yet  been  obtained  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  measure- 
ments at  low  temperatures. 

In  the  following  Table  the  densities  are  compared  at  those  tempera- 
tures at  which  the  vapour-tensions  are  equal : — 


Vapour- 

Boiling-point 

Boiling-point 

Density  of 

1 

Density 

Difference 

leDsion  in 

of  normal 

of  iso- 

normal 

of  iso- 

between 

millims. 

propyl  iodide. 

propyl  iodide. 

propyl  iodide. 

propyl  iodide. 

densities. 

200 

62-37 

50-50 

1-66704 

1-64590 

0-02114 

300 

73-51 

61-33 

1-64493 

1-62359 

0-02134 

400 

81-95 

69-70 

1-62808 

1-60646 

0-02162 

600 

88-84 

76-44 

1-61446 

1-59246 

0-02200 

600 

94-70 

82-11 

1-60250 

1-68068 

0-02182 

700 

99-83 

87-13 

1-59221 

1-67036 

.0-02186 

760 

102-63 

89-86 

1-58670 

1-66497 

0-02196 

The  above  numbers  show  tliat  the  relation  between  vapomr-tension  and 
expansion,  which  had  been  rendered  probable  by  Kopp's  researches,  does 
not  exist,  that  the  molecular  volumes  of  the  two  isomers  at  correspond- 
ing temperatures  are  unequal,  that  of  the  normal  iodide  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  by  an  almost  constant  quantity.  This  fact  is  in 
accordance  with  the  modem  dynamical  hypotheses  on  the  constitution  of 
matter.  Isopropyl  iodide  is  more  unstable  than  the  normal  iodide ;  its 
instability  may  be  due  to  the  greater  velocity  of  its  molecules ;  from  this 
greater  velocity  would  follow  a  greater  mean  distance  between  the 
molecules. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  made  a  very  complete  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  vapour-tension  of  normal  propyl  alcohol.  The  carve 
representing  these  observations  intersects  that  which  expresses  the 
tensions  of  normal  propyl  iodide,  so  that  whereas  at  760  millims.  the 
iodide  boils  at  102°-5  and  the  alcohol  at  97^-3,  at  370  millims.  they  boil 
at  the  same  temperature,  viz.  79^-5,  and  at  120  millims.  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  iodide  is  only  49°-6,  whilst  that  of  the  alcohol  is  56®. 

This  fact,  which  probably  arises  from  the  much  greater  latent  heat  of 
propyl  alcohol,  obviously  renders  useless  all  attempts  to  derive  the 
boiling-points  from  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds,  so  long  as 
the  boiling-points  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone  are 
taken  into  account. 
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II.  *'  On  the  Amplitude  of  Sound-waves/'    By  Lord  Bayleioh, 

M.A.,  F.E.S.     Received  May  3,  1877. 

Scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  mea- 
sure the  actual  amplitude  of  sound-bearing  waves,  and,  indeed,  the  pro- 
blem is  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Even  if  the  measurement  could 
be  effected,  the  result  would  have  reference  only  to  the  waves  actually 
experimented  upon,  and  would  be  of  no  great  value  in  the  absence  of 
some  means  of  defining  the  intensity  of  the  corresponding  sound.  It  is 
bad  policy,  however,  to  despise  quantitative  estimates  because  they  are 
rough ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  is  for  many  reasons  desirable  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  Now  it  is  evident  that  a  superior  limit  to  the  amplitude  of  waves 
giving  an  audible  sound  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  knowledge  of  the  energy 
which  must  be  expended  in  a  given  time  in  order  to  generate  them,  and 
of  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  waves  so  generated  are  spread  at 
the  time  of  hearing.  An  estimate  founded  on  these  data  will  necessarily 
be  too  high,  both  because  sound-waves  must  suffer  some  dissipation  in 
their  progress,  and  also  because  a  part,  and  in  some  cases  a  large  paisk, 
of  the  energy  expended  never  takes  the  form  of  sound-waves  at  all. 

The  source  of  sound  in  my  experiment  was  a  whistle,  mounted  on  a 
Wolfs  bottle,  in  connexion  with  which  was  a  siphon  manometer  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  pressure  of  wind.  This  apparatus  was  inflated 
from  the  lungs  through  an  india-rubber  tube,  and  with  a  little  practice 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  sufficiently  constant  blast  of  the 
requisite  duration.  The  most  suitable  pressure  was  determined  by  pre- 
liminary trials,  and  was  measured  by  a  column  of  water  9j|  centimetres 
high. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  was  the  distance  from  the  source  to 
which  the  sound  remained  clearly  audible.  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine  still  winter's  day,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
whistle  was  heard  without  effort  at  a  distance  of  820  metres.  In  order 
to  guard  against  any  effect  of  wind,  the  precaution  was  taken  of  repeating 
the  observation  with  the  direction  of  propagation  reversed,  but  without 
any  difference  being  observable. 

The  only- remaining  datum  necessary  for  the  calculation  is  the  quantity 
of  air  which  passes  through  the  whistle  in  a  given  time.  This  was  deter- 
mined by  a  laboratory  experiment.  The  india-rubber  tube  was  put  into 
connexion  with  the  interior  of  a  rather  large  bell-glass  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  this  was  pressed  gradually  down  into  a  large  vessel  of  water  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  manometer  indicated  a  steady  pressure  of  9j|  centi- 
metres. The  capacity  of  the  bell-glass  was  5200  cubic  centimetres,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  supply  of  air  was  sufficient  to  last  26^  seconds  of 
time.  The  consiunption  of  air  was  therefore  196  cubic  centimetres  per 
second. 
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In  working  out  the  result  it  will  be  most  eonyenient  to  use  eonsistentlj 
the  C.Q.S.  system.  On  this  system  of  measurement  the  pressure 
employed  was  9^  x  981  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  and  therefore  the 
work  expended  per  second  in  generating  the  waves  was  196 xd^X 981 
ergs.  Now  the  mechanical  value  of  a  series  of  progressive  waves  is  the 
same  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  mass  of  air  concerned,  sup- 
posed to  be  moving  with  the  maximum  velocity  of  vibration  (v) ;  so  that, 
if  S  denotes  the  area  of  the  wave-front  considered,  a  be  the  velocity  of 
sound,  and  p  be  the  density  of  air,  the  mechanical  value  of  the  waves 
passing  in  a  unit  of  .time  is  expressed  by  iS  •  a .  p  .  t/^,  in  which  the 
numerical  value  of  a  is  about  34100,  and  that  of  p  about  *0013.  In  the 
{present  application  S  is  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  whose 
radius  is  82000  centimetres ;  and  thus,  iE  the  whole  energy  of  the  escap- 
ing air  were  converted  into  sound,  and  there  were  no  dissipation  on  the 
way,  the  value  of  v  at  the  distance  of  82000  centimetres  would  be  given 

by  the  equation 

j_        2x196x9^x981 

'*2ir(82000)a  X  34100  x  -0013' 
whence  vsb*0014  centimetre  per  second. 

This  result  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  pitch  of  the  sound.  If 
the  period  be  r,  the  relation  between  the  maximum  excursion  «  and  the 
maximum  velocity  v  is 

In  the  present  case  the  note  of  the  whistle  was/^^,  with  a  frequency  of 

about  2730.    Hence 

•0014  -8 

2ir  x  2730 

or  the  amplitude  of  the  aerial  particles  was  less  than  a  ten-millionth  of 
a  centimetre. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  a  still  night  a  sound  of  this  pitch, 
whose  amplitude  is  only  a  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre,  would  still 
be  audible. 

III.  "  On  the  alleged  Correspondence  of  the  Rainfall  at  Madras 
with  the  Sun-spot  Period,  and  on  the  True  Criterion  of  Peri- 
odicity in  a  series  of  Variable  Quantities.''  By  General 
Strachey,  E.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.E.S.     Received  May  3, 1877. 

A  paper  has  recently  been  printed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  the  Director-Gbneral 
of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  having  for  its  object  to  show 
that  the  records  of  the  rainfall  at  Madras,  for  a  period  extending  over 
sixty-four  years,  establish  a  cycle  of  rainfall  at  that  place  which  has  a 
marked  coincidence  with  a  corresponding  cycle  of  sun-spots — ^the  raJn&ll 
and  sun-spots  attaining  a  minimum  in  the  eleventli,  first,  and  second 
years,  and  a  maximum  in  the  fifth  year. 
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Irrespectiye  of  its  scientific  interest,  the  conclusion  thus  adopted 
would,  if  sound,  be  of  no  little  practical  importance,  as  it  would  supply  a 
means  of  indicating  the  probable  recurrence  of  those  seasons  of  excessive 
drought  which  produce  such  terrible  results  in  India,  and  from  one  of 
which  the  Madras  provinces  are  now  suffering  in  an  extreme  degree. 

It  is  probably  generally  known  that  the  conclusion  which  it  has  thus 
been  stated  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Madras  observations  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  established  some  years  ago,  in  a  more  general  manner,  by 
Mr.  Meldrum,  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Mauri- 
tius, a  paper  by  whom  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
in  1873,  and  may  be  found  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  p.  297. 

Am  the  numerical  results  of  the  method  of  treating  the  rain&ll  obser- 
vation which  Mr.  Meldrum  and  Dr.  Hunter  have  followed  at  first  sight 
may  appear  to  support  the  conclusions  they  have  adopted,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  desirable  to  examine  the  &cts,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  independent 
opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  or  otherwise  of  those  conclusions.  I 
shall  first  refer  to  the  Madras  observations  and  Dr.  Hunter's  results. 

The  Madras  register  extends  over  sixty-four  years,  beginning  with  1813. 
The  mean  rain&ll  for  the  whole  period  is  48'5  inches.  The  deviations 
£rom  the  mean  vary  from  30*1  ins.  in  defect  to  39*9  ins.  in  excess.  The 
arithmetical  mean  of  these  deviations  (disregarding  the  signs)  is  12*4  ins. 
The  greatest  difference  between  two  consecutive  years  is  50*5  ins.,  and 
tiie  average  difference  15*8  ins. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  order  to  test  the  point  which  he  proposes  to  investigate, 
divides  the  sixty-four  years'  observations  into  six  cycles  of  eleven  years, 
and  calculates  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  successive  years  of  the  whole 
series  of  cycles.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  Table,  the 
figures  in  which  represent  the  differences  of  the  several  years'  observations 
from  the  mean  of  the  whole  : — 


J 


Table  I. 

-        • 
Yean  of  cycle. 

Number  of  cyole. 

1 

let 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6tli. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

Uih. 

/let  cycle 

in. 
--8-4 

in. 
-16-1 

in. 
+  7-6 

in. 
-  7-4 

in. 
-I-15-1 

in. 
+27-7 

in, 
-12-2 

in. 
-I-21-5 

m. 
-  1-4 

in. 
+11-1 

in. 
-21-9 

• 

2nd    „ 

-14-8 

+  7-6 

+12-2 

+89-9 

-10-6 

-11-6 

-161 

-  4-2 

-30-1 

-11-4 

-  9-5 

T| 

3rd    „ 

-  7-0 

-  3-8 

+  0-8 

+  3-8 

-h  4-6 

+101 

+  9-8 

-12-0 

+  1-8 

+16-9 

-10-5 

6  1 

4th    ,. 

+31-3 

+32-6 

+  6-3 

-  8-7 

-11-6 

+15-8 

+24-2 

-12-7 

-  5-3 

-16-2 

-  1-5 

o 

5th     „ 

-h  4-4 

0 

+  6-6 

-20-9 

-11-3 

-10-3 

+  61 

-  1-3 

-  69 

+  2-9 

-241 

leth   „ 

-  7*1 

-16-2 

+25-6 

+  7-8 

+25-2 

+  3-3 

+14-4 

-11-4 

-27-0 

Meand 
fromt 
of  04: 

liiFerence  l 
he  mean  > 
^rean  ...J 

/ 

+  06 

+  0-7 

+  9-8 

-h  2-4 

+  1-9 

+  5-8 

+  4-4 

-  34 

-11-5 

+  07 

-13-5 
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In  the  above  calculation  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  of  eleven  ia  1813,  M 
that  the  average  period  of  nuudmum  eim-Bpota  will  be  about  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  cycle,  and  the  period  of  minimum  will  be  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  of  the  cycle.  This  Table  certainly  seems  to  indicate  a 
period  of  maximum  between  the  third  and  the  eeveuth  years,  and  of 
minimum  between  the  eighth  and  the  second  years. 

But  to  estimate  the  true  weight  of  these  results  we  must  look  a  little 
deeper.  Now  the  only  signification  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  a  series 
of  observed  quantities  is  that  it  is  a  quantity  above  and  below  which  there 
is  an  equal  amount  of  deviation  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  observations. 
Further,  conformity  to  a  law  of  any  sort  in  a  series  of  observations  in 
relation  to  quantity  is  obviously  to  be  tested  by  the  extent  of  deviation  of 
the  observed  quantities  from  the  results  that  such  law  requires.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  present  case,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  mean  valuiM 
shown  in  Table  1.  can  be  accepted  as  showing  a  definite  law  of  rariatioB 
from  year  to  year  in  the  cycle  must  be  determined  by  examining  the  differ- 
ences between  those  means  and  the  individual  observations  on  which  they 
are  based. 

Treating  the  observations  in  this  manner,  the  following  results  are 
obtained : — 

Table  II. 


.\uiut»r 

f 

Teanofcyale. 

lit.       2nd. 

3rd. 

4(li.      5tli. 

6th. 

7th. 

Sth. 

9th. 

lOlh. 

Utb. 

S-l 

''i. 

-%  -18-8 

-  2-3 

in.         in. 
-  9-8  +13-2 

+2l'-9 

in. 
-16-6 

+M-9 

+10-1 

+104 

in. 
-  8-4 

M:=. 

2. 

-15-4  +  6-8 

+  2-4 

+37-6 

-12-5 

-17-4 

-20-8 

-  OB 

-18-6 

-12-1 

+  4-0 

-,i%?^ 

.1. 

_7-6-  4  6 

-  0-0 

+  14 

+  2-7 

+  43 

+  6-4 

-  8-6 

+13-3 

+16-2 

+  3-0 

|W 

4. 

+30-7  1+31 '8 

-  3-5 

-HI 

-13-5 

+  10-0 

+198 

-  83 

+  6-2 

-16-0 

+  12-0 

b. 

+  3-8  p  0-7 

-.  3-2 

-23-3 

-13-4 

-IK-I 

+  1-7 

+  2-1 

+  4-6 

+  2^ 

-IfrO 

a. 

-  77! -16-8 

+  15-8 

+  5-4 

+23-3 

-  2-6 

+  10-0 

-  8-0 

-15-5 

Mean  differ--!  | 

:E"'"' 

11  ;■      12-9 

1 

6-0 

148 

131 

12-0 

12-3 

9« 

11-4 

11-6 

7-6 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  mean  difference  of  the  individual  observationa 
from  the  calculated  means  shown  in  the  last  line  of  Table  L  differs  but 
little  from  the  mean  difference  of  the  individual  observations  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  whole  series.  In  other  words,  the  supposed  law 
of  variation  obtiuned  from  the  means  of  the  six  11-year  cycles  hardly 
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gives  a  closer  approzimatioD  to  the  actual  obeervations  than  is  got  by 
taking  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  as  the  most  probable  value  for  any 
year. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  practical  test  of  the  probable  physical  reality  of 
the  cycle  of  eleven  years,  I  have  calculated  a  series  of  mean  values  corrft- 
Bponding  to  those  given  in  Table  I.  for  a  series  of  cycles  of  five,  six,  seven , 
dght,  nine,  1«n,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years.  1  find  that  the  mean  differ- 
encefl  between  these  means  and  the  observed  quantities,  and  therefore 
oorrespcmding  to  the  mean  differences  shown  in  the  last  line  of  Table  II., 
are  all  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  another  and  of  the  mean  ob- 
taioed  from  the  11-year  cycle — in  short,  that  one  cycle  is  in  this  respect 
almost  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another. 

The  mean  differences  for  the  several  cycles  are  ^ven  in  the  following 
Table:— 

Table  III. 


Cjebwof 

TBttra  of  the  cycle. 

lit. 

2nd.;3ri. 

lib. 

£th. 

6lh. 

7Lh. 

8th  filh. 

IDth. 

11th. 

12lh. 

>3*. 

14th. 

6j«™.. 

% 

in. 
95 

12-8 

in. 
106 

in, 
18-3 

in. 

"'. 

in. 

i^ 

in. 

'"!:. 

'";, 

'".; 

llfl 

ejun.. 

7-7 

13-2 

11-6 

U-7 

132  13-3 

... 

122 

7ytiM.. 

15-B 

«'0 

6-7 

I3'4 

8'5  13-2 

12-5 

121 

Sjnut.. 

5-2 

lS-0 

12'l 

11 '8 

«-0  11-3 

14'0  ]l6-3 

11-8 

B,»r... 

10-6 

11-2 

109 

12-6 

n-3,16-7 

10-7  13'2 

TO 

116 

lOfeitn.. 

S-B 

10-5 

7-8 

12-4 

17-7   S-3 

7i)  17-5 

8-4 

18-8 

11-7 

11   JW... 

U'a 

12-9 

m 

U-7 

13-1  12-0 

12'3    5-0 

11-4 

no 

7-6 

.. 

11-2 

12  jam. . 

&■% 

11-4 

11-6 

ISA 

11-0  12-7 

7'8  15-4 

6'8 

13-4 

14-4 

13-9 

114 

Ujsan.. 

17-7 

12fl 

I 

"r 

14' 1  14-2 

1 

fi'l 

6-3 

11-3 

10-1 

12-3 

87 

118 

Now  if  in  any  series  of  quantities,  such  as  the  rainfall  observationH  at 
Madras,  there  be  a  law  of  periodicity,  each  observed  quantity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  compounded  of  a  periodical  and  a  non-periodical  element.  If 
we  take  the  sum  of  a  large  number  of  cycles  each  of  which  coincides  with 
the  cycle  o[  periodicity,  the  non-periodicol  elements  will  tend  to  occur 
in  equal  amount  in  excess  and  defect,  and  thus  to  be  eliminal«d,  and  the 
means  for  the  successive  years  of  the  cycle,  or  wbat«ver  the  intervals  be 
(which  I  will  term  cyclical  means),  will  tend  to  indicate  the  periodical 
elements  for  the  successive  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  the  differences 
of  these  cyclical  means  &om  the  several  original  quantities  from  which 
they  were  obtained  will  approximate  to  the  several  non-periodical  elements. 
These  differences  I  will  call  cyclical  differences. 

In  proportion  as  the  periodical  elements  are  small  or  large  in  relation 
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to  the  corresponding  non-periodical  elements,  so  the  cyclical  differences 
will  be  inversely  less  or  more  different  from  the  differences  between  the 
individual  observations  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  of  them ;  and  if  there 
be  no  periodicity,  the  cyclical  means  will  teij^d  to  disappear,  and  the  two 
sets  of  differences  would,  in  a  sufficiently  long  series,  be  identical. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  the  cyclical  differences  closely  ap- 
proximate in  magnitude  to  the  mean  difference  of  the  original  observa- 
tions from  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  of  them,  the  periodical  elements  in 
those  observations  must  be  correspondingly  small ;  and  this  applies  mani- 
festly to  the  whole  of  the  cycles  for  which  the  differences  are  shown  in 
Table  lU. 

Further  to  test  the  reality  of  the  supposed  periodicity  shown  in  Table  I., 
I  have  rearranged  the  series  of  64  years'  observations,  in  a  purely  arbitrary 
manner,  in  cycles  of  eleven  years,  by  drawing  the  actual  observationB  at 
random  one  after  another,  and  setting  them  down  in  succession  till  the 
whole  were  exhausted.  From  three  arbitrary  sets  of  six  cycles  thus 
prepared  the  mean  cyclical  difference  averaged  10*9,  11*2,  and  11*6 — 
results  which  again  indicate  that,  by  adopting  the  actual  sequence  of  the 
observed  quantities  of  rain  instead  of  taking  them  at  random,  we  pro- 
duce no  material  effect  on  the  mean  cyclical  differences,  nor  any  such 
tendency  to  a  diminution  in  their  numerical  value  as  necessarily  accom- 
panies a  true  periodical  element. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  any  series  of  cyclical  means  showing  a  single  maximum  and  single 
minimum  gives  no  more  real  indication  that  such  a  result  is  a  truly 
periodical  feature  than  would  be  supplied  by  the  appearance  of  two  or 
more  maxima  and  minima.  The  law  of  periodicity,  if  it  eidst  at  all,  can 
only  be  inferred  by  the  facts  indicated  by  observation ;  and  it  is  obviously 
to  argue  in  a  circle,  first  to  assume  a  cycle  on  which  to  work,  which 
shall  give  a  single  maximum  and  minimum,  and  then  to  infer  that  there 
is  true  periodicity  because  of  the  single  maximum  and  minimum.  The 
test  of  the  periodicity  "is  in  truth  to  be  sought  altogether  outside  of  the 
particular  values  of  the  successive  cyclical  means. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  a  complication  of  periodical  elements 
may  so  mask  one  another  as  to  prevent  positive  results  being  obtained 
by  such  an  examination  of  the  cyclical  means  and  differences  as  I  have 
made  in  the  case  before  us.  But  the  whole  scope  of  my  present  argu- 
ment is  negative,  and  it  necessarily  leads,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cyclical  variations  shown  in  Table  U.  &om  the  mean  values  in 
Table  I.  are  so  great  as  to  show  that  any  apparent  regularity  or  ten- 
dency to  a  maximum  in  one  part  of  the  11-year  cycle,  and  a  minimum 
in  another,  has  no  real  weight,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  greater 
tendency  to  periodicity  in  the  11-year  means  than  in  the  original  isolated 
observations. 

This  might  perhaps  be  considered  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  8ab\Qfi^ 
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but  an  objection  may  possibly  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  sun-spot 
period  is  not  exactly  a  cycle  of  eleven  years,  and  that  a  better  result  may 
be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  corresponding  to  the 
known  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  sun-spots,  without  reference 
to  any  special  length  of  cycle.  The  following  Tables  show  the  results 
thus  arrived  at,  the  figures  representing  differences  from  the  mean  rain- 
fiill  for  the  whole  sixty-four  years. 


Table  IV. 


Rainfall  near  periodB  of  maximum  sun-spots. 

Bainfall  near  periods  of  minimum  sun-spots. 

Years. 

Two 

years 

before. 

One 

year 

before. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

One 
year 
after. 

Two 
years 
.after. 

Years. 

Two 
years 
before. 

One 

year 

before. 

Mini- 
mum. 

One 
year 
after. 

Two 
years 
after. 

1817. 
1830. 
1837. 
Io40. 
1860. 
1871. 

in. 
+  7-6 

-10-6 

-  7-0 
+32-5 

-  OO 
-16-2 

in. 

-  7-4 

-11-6 

-  3-8 
+  6-3 
+  6-6 
+25-6 

in. 
+161 

-161 

-  0-8 

-  8-7 
-20-9 
+  7-8 

in. 
+27-7 

-  4-2 

+  3-8 

-11-6 

-11-3 

+26-2 

in. 
-12-2 

-30-1 

+  4-6 

+15-8 

-10-3 

+  3-3 

1823. 
1833. 
1843. 
1866. 
1867. 

in. 

-  1-4 

-  4-2 
+  9-8 

-  5-3 

-  6-9 

in. 
+111 

-30-1 

-12-0 

-16-2 

+  2-9 

in. 
-21-9 

-11-4 

+  1-8 

-  1-5 

-241 

in. 
-14-8 

-  9-6 
+16-9 
+  4-4 

-  71 

in. 
+  7-5 

-  7-0 
-10-5 

-  OO 
-16-2 

Mean... 

+  1-0 

+  2-6 

-  40 

+  4-9 

-  4-8 

Mean... 

-  1-6 

-  8-9 

-11-4 

-  20 

-  5-2 

Mean 
diiFerence 
from  mean 

126 

J 

102 

lOO 

143 

12-7 

Mean 
difference 

from  mean 

1 

.  4-6 

12-7 

9-3 

101 

72 

Mean  of  mean  differences  12-0  inches. 

Mean  of  mean  difPerenoes  8*8  inches. 

These  results  are  also  negative.  The  maximum  period  cannot  be  said 
to  be  indicated  at  all.  The  minimum  shows  a  diminished  mean  cyclical 
deviation,  but  this  is  due  to  the  years  furthest  from  the  supposed  mini- 
mum epoch ;  and  if  the  three  central  years  alone  are  reckoned,  the  result 
is  much  the  same  as  obtained  from  the  11-year  cycles. 

I  have  sought  for  a  further  test  of  the  character  of  the  conclusions 
that  I  have  been  discussing  in  the  rainfall  observations  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  which  have  been  made  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  over 
which  those  at  Madras  extend.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  should 
be  a  coincidence  with  the  sun-spot  period,  such  as  is  supposed  to  have 
been  found  at  Madras,  based  on  any  physical  cause,  which  should  not  in 
some  way  be  discernible  in  the  rainfall  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Adopt- 
ing the  same  11-year  cycle  for  the  observations  at  these  two  places  as 
was  used  in  the  case  of  Madras,  the  mean  results  for  the  three  localities 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table : — 
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Table  V. 

ik 

and  meani  of  esoh  year  of  cycle  of  eleron  year*. 

i^ 

... 

lit.      3Dd.    3rd.     4th.     6lh. 

6tli.  '  7ih. 

Sth.     9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

bdni  ... 
fambay... 
UcutU... 

M 
52 

47 

in. 

48-5 

658 

+  W 
00 

+14-8 

in.  1     in.  1    in.  1      in. 
+07+9-8  +2-4  +  1-9 
+1-1  -M   -2-4|  +  ll-2 
-6-2  -8-0  +I-5J+  4-6 

+5'8  +4"4 
+29  +17 
-6-3  -0'3 

in.       in. 

-3-4  -n-5 

+5-4]-  5-8 
+{Kl[-  6-0 

+  07 
-10-8 

+  1-8 

in. 
-13-6 
-  9-4 
+  1-8 

Thege  results  nre  entirely  negatire,  and  indicate  no  concordance  among 
the  meuis  of  the  several  years  of  the  cycle.  The  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
observations,  treated  as  those  of  Madras  were,  to  ascertain  the  deviations 
of  individusl  observations  from  the  successive  means  of  the  cycle,  give 
quit«  similar  results.  The  deviations  obtained  for  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
in  the  manner  shown  is  Table  II.,  ore  as  follows : — 


Table  VI. 

ye.™. 

Mom  of 

Ut. 

2nd 

3rd, 

4th. 

6th, 

eih. 

,^ 

B(h. 

9th. 

10th, 

11th. 

in. 
7-1 

7'9 

in. 
lG-8 
6-6 

in. 
71 

■flt'4 

■m-K 

13-8 

fl7 
79 

I.'r3 
14-3 

9-(l 
5-0 

4-5 

'6-4 
61 

127 

80 

OdcuttA 

146 

12-3 

In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Madras^  the  mean  deviatioa  for  the  whole 
eleven  years  of  the  cycle  differs  very  little  from  the  mean  vaiiation  of 
the  single  obaervationa  from  the  arithmetica]  mean  of  all  of  them,  these 
quantities  being  for  Bombay  13-4  in.,  and  for  Calcutta  9*0  in. 

Althou^  my  spedal  object  in  the  present  communicatiou  is  to  deal 
with  the  alleged  correspondence  between  the  Madras  rainfall  and  the 
BUQ-spot  periods,  I  have  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  Mr.  Meldrum's 
speculations  of  a  similar  character,  and  I  have  tested  some  of  them  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  just  explained. 

Taking  the  Greenwich  observations  for  fifty-five  years,  which  will  be 
found  at  page  307  of  vol.  sxi.  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Soyal  Society,' 
in  Mr.  Meldrum's  paper  before  noticed,  and  arranging  them  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  Table  IV.,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  mean 
rainfolt  for  the  whole  period  is  24-9  inches,  and  the  entries  are  the 
differences  from  this  mean. 
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Table  VII. 


'R*^*"^^  near  periods  of  maximum  Bun-epoU. 

Bainfall  near  periods  of  minimum  sun-spots. 

Year. 

Two 

years 

before. 

One 

year 
before. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

One 
year 
after. 

Two 
years 
after. 

Year. 

Two 

years 
before. 

One 

year 

Mfore. 

Mini- 
mum. 

One 

year 
after. 

Two 
yean 
after. 

1817  

1880 

1837  

18^  

1860 

in. 

-  4-4 

+  3-5 
+  57 
-121 

-  7-1 

in. 
+2-6 

-2-3 

+61 

+5-3 

+1-0 

in. 
+  1-7 

+6-2 

-6-8 

-1-0 

+7-1 

in. 
-1-6 

+9-6 

-3-3 

-6-2 

-4-5 

in. 
+3-3 

+4-8 

+2-2 

-3-3 

+1-6 

1823  

1834    

1844  

'1856  

1867  

in. 
+6-6 

+4-8 

-4-9 

-5-9 

+3-8 

in. 
+0-1 

+4-0 

-2-4 

-11 

+5-8 

in. 
-0-5 

-11 

-3-0 

-3-0 

+3-5 

in. 

+81 

+5-7 
-6-2 
-3-5 
+0^ 

in. 

+61 
-1-4 
-71 
-09 

-  2-9 

+2-6 

+1-6 

-1-0 

+1-7 

Mean... 

+0^ 

+1-3 

-0-8 

+4-3 

-1-2 

Mean 
differenoe 
Arommean 

2-5 

4-0 

4-2 

21 

Mean 
differenoe 
from  mean 

►  50 

2-9 

1-9 

4-8 

3-0 

Mean  of  mean  differenoea  3*8  inches. 

Mean  of  mean  differences  3*5  inches. 

In  this  case  the  mean  deviation  of  the  original  observations  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  whole  series  (24*9  inches)  is  4*1  inches.  This 
result  therefore  is  quite  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  the  Indian 
observations. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  detailed  calculations  in  other  cases,  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  evidence  of  the  alleged  periodicity  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  fail  when  it  is  tested  by  comparison  with  the  individual 
observations  on  which  it  has  been  made  to  rest. 

It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  argument  on  which  this  paper  is  based 
if  we  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  applying  it  to  a  case  in 
which  a  well-ascertained  periodicity  exists,  as  that  of  the  diurnal  baro- 
metric oscillation.  The  following  Table  gives  an'  example,  taken  at 
.  random  &om  an  old  Madras  register,  the  intervals  being  made  two-hourly, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  calculations.  The  entries  are  the  differ- 
ences of  the  observed  barometric  heights  from  the  mean  of  the  whole  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 
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Table  VUL 


Cydea  of 
one  dnj. 


Intervals  of  cycle. — Two  hours. 


0.    i    2. 


4. 


iBtcyde -38 1  -  5 

■87  I  -58 
-72-43 
.63-28 
-52 1  -29 


3rd    „    

4th   , 

6th   „    


Mean  difference  | 
from  mean  of  I 
OOoba J  ; 


+53 
-21 
+  2 
+18 
+  0 


6. 


+83 

+13 
+19 

+47 
+24 


-62 '  -33    +12  +37 


8. 


+45 
-11 
-  2 
+22 
+  7 


10. 

+10 
-12 
-16 
-  7 
-21 


+12 '  -  9 


—'-. 


12. 

14. 

16. 
+78 

18. 
+64 

20. 
-  6 

22. 

+32 

+62 

-59 

-  9 

+  1    +16 

+  r» 

-32 

-72 

-13 

+21 

+57 

+42 

_  2 

-45 

+  4 

+20 

+64 

+37    -13 

-46 

-  3 

+35 

+56 

+35 

-13 

-74 

+  2+26   +54 


+35;  -13 


-59 


In  this  case  ifc  will  be  found  that  the  mean  deviation  (disregarding 
sign)  of  the  whole  of  the  observations  from  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
the  whole  (which  is  here  zero)  will  be  30'3. 

The  differences  between  the  mean  yalues,  given  in  the  last  line  of 
Table  VIII.,  for  the  two-hourly  periods  and  the  individual  observations 
are  as  follows : — 

Tablb  IX. 


Crclefl  of 

1 

Interyalfl  of  two  hours. 

one  day. 

0. 

+24 
-25 
-10 

2. 

+28 
-25 
-10 

+  6 
+  4 

14 

4. 

+41 
-33 
-10 
+  6 
-  3 

19 

6. 

+46 
-24 
-18 
+10 
-13 

22 

8. 

+33 
-23 
-14 
+10 
-  5 

17 

10. 

+  19 

-  3 

-  7 
+  2 
-12 

9 

12. 

+30 
-11 
-15 
+  2 
-  5 

13 

14. 

10. 

18. 

+19 
-30 

+  7 

+  2 

0 

12 

20. 

+  7 

-19 

+11 

0 

0 

7 

22. 

0 
-13 
+14 
+13 
-15 

11 

let  cycle 

2nd  ,,    

+26 
-25 

-  6 

-  6 
+  9 

+24 
-38 
+  3 
+10 
+  2 

3rd   „    

4th    „    

-  1 
+10 

14 

5th    , 

Mean  difference, 
disregarding 
the  signs 

14      16 

1 
1 

Mean 

of  me 

an  diff 

erenco 

sl4. 

• 

Here  a  true  periodicity  existing,  the  mean  of  the  differences,  or,  as  1 
before  called  it,  the  cyclical  deviation,  is  reduced  to  14.  Moreover  ^e 
several  differences  for  the  separate  observations  for  the  successive  hours 
are  well  below  the  mean  variation  30,  and  none  of  the  separate  results 
is  so  high  as  that  figure. 

If  we  had  such  a  series  of  sixty  observations  as  \&  QowV^i^^\  vol 
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Table  Vill.,  and  hftd  no  knowledge  of  the  law  of  periodicity,  and  hypo- 
thetically  applied  a  period  of  t«n  intervals  inetead  of  twelve  (following 
the  process  the  results  of  which  for  Madras  ore  given  in  Table  IH.),  the 
inapplicability  of  snch  a  period  would  immediately  be  made  apparent  \ij 
results  such  ae  are  found  in  the  rainfall  obserrationa.  On  the  hypothesis 
just  mentioned  the  mean  values,  corresponding  to  those  given  in  the 
last  line  of  Table  YIH,,  for  the  successive  intervals  of  the  six  arbitrary 
cycles  that  would  be  formed  would  be  as  fellows : — 

TabisX. 


Xzi. 

Iii(«rrsU  oF  ttro  liotira. 

1. 

z 

i. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

» 

■0. 

MoMidifferenivl 
from  mBsn  of  \ 

-2 

-, 

n 

-1 

+3 

+1 

+1 

+3 

+3 

-3 

From  these  figares  the  following  differences  would  be  deduced  instead 
of  those  shown  in  IU>le  IX. 


Cvolei  of 
2Uhoun. 

IntprvaU  of  two  hoars. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7.  j  8, 

0. 

10. 

1          'od 

36 
4 
18 
U 
24 
11 

1 
65 

0 
25 

3 
26 

S3 
81 
32 

5- 
4 

7 

B4 
57 
71 
43 
2t 
20 

43 
23 

74 
4 

62 
5 

46 

3(1 
34 

31  '  49 

12;  15 

1     10 

75 
12 

57 
4 
13 
50 
2G 
71 

4th     , 

64    31     15 
14    40  '  55 
55  1  32     10 

fiti     „      . 

6th     , 

Me«n  different,  1 
dieregarding     I 

17 

20 

40 

40 

35 

30 

30 

32    30 

1 

37 

Mmh  of  mean  difTereiion  32.                                  i 

The  contrast  between  these  results  and  those  giren  in  Table  IX.  is 
most  striking,  and  calls  iar  no  comment  in  detail. 

In  conclusion  I  would  explain  that  I  do  not  desire  to  call  in  question 
tie  possible  or  actual  occurrence  of  periodical  terrestrial  phenomena 
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corresponding  to  the  sun-spot  period,  but  to  point  out  in  the  case  of  the 
rainfall  not  only  has  no  such  correspondence  been  established,  but  that 
there  has  been  no  suiEcient  evidence  adduced  of  any  periodicity  at  aU. 

Appendix. — Received  May  17,  1877. 

Suppose  the  numerical  values  of  such  a  series  of  observations  as  that 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paper  to  be  represented  by 

A„  Aj,  A3,  . .  .  for  the  first  year  of  each  cycle  of  (n)  years, 
Bj,  Bj,  B„  ...  for  the  second  years, 
and  so  on  for  (m)  cycles. 
Also  suppose  M  to  represent  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  observa- 
tions, and  ^a,  Pi,  Pey  ' ' '  to  be  the  periodical  variations  from  the  mean, 
M,  for  the  several  series  of  the  A,  B, .  . .  years  of  the  cycles,  and  the 
corresponding  non-periodical  variations  to  be  a^  a^,  a„ . , . ,  5,,  5,,  6,, . . . , 
and  so  forth — all  these  quantities  being  affected  by  their  proper  signs. 

Then  if  M^  represents  the  mean  value  of  any  series  A^,  A,,  A,, ... , 
we  should  have  for  (m)  cycles — 

where  e^  vfiih.  its  proper  sign  represents  the  non-periodical  portion  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  A  series  for  (w)  years. 

With  a  sufficiently  prolonged  series  of  cycles  the  quantities  a^  «,,... 
will  tend  to  cancel  one  another  and  f.  will  disappear;  so  that  M«  will 
then  become  equal  to  M-|-^,,  and  M,— M=p,. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  a  truly  periodical  element,  the  difference  of  the 
mean  of  all  the  observations,  and  of  the  mean  of  any  series  (A)  of  the 
cycle  of  periodicity,  wiU  (in  a  sufficiently  extended  series  of  observations) 
tend  to  be  identical  with  the  periodical  element  (jp.)  for  that  cyde. 

This  holds  good  of  all  the  series  A,  B,  C,  . . . ;  and  therefore  the  sum 
of  all  the  differences  last  mentioned  for  the  several  series  will  tend  to 
equality  with  the  sum  of  all  the  periodical  elements  of  the  several  series. 
This  will  be  true  whether  we  regard  the  algebraic  sign  or  not.  If  we  so 
regard  it,  the  sum  of  the  differences  will  evidently  become  equal  to  ssero, 
as  also  wiU  the  sum  of  the  periodical  elements.  If  we  disregard  the 
signs,  the  sums  will  have  a  numerical  value,  which  call  S.  This,  if 
divided  by  (n),  the  number  of  years  in  the  cycle  of  periodicity,  will  indi- 
cate the  mean  deviation,  either  in  excess  or  defect,  of  the  periodical  ele- 
ments from  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  observations. 

Hence,  when  there  is  a  true  periodicity,  the  sum  of  these  differences 
taken  without  regard  to  sign  tends  to  become  an  invariable  quantity,  and 
the  numerical  magnitude  of  this  quantity  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
periodical  variation. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  truly  periodical 
element.  Here  M, = M  +  ^.  and  M, — M  «  ^a.  If  E,  represents  the  mean 
numerical  value,  irrespective  of  sign,  of  all  the  demtioti^  oi  wv  Nai^^- 
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iiitely  prolonged  series  of  observed  quantities  A^  A,, . . .  from  their  mean 
Ma,  then  the  probable  value  of  e^  deduced  from  the  mean  of  (wi)  cycles,  or 
series  of  observations  of  A,  also  irrespective  of  sign,  will  (according  to 

the  known  laws  of  the  combination  of  errors)  equal   -j' 


The  same 


ni 


Mill  hold  good  of  all  the  series  B,  C,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  is 
no  periodicity,  and  all  the  observations  are  presumably  liable  to  errors  or 
irregularities  of  the  same  general  character  in  a  positive  or  negative  di- 
rection, the  quantities  E^,  E«,  &c.  will,  in  a  sufficiently  prolonged  series, 
tend  to  equality  one  with  another  and  also  with  the  mean  deviation, 
irrespective  of  sign,  of  all  the  observed  quantities  from  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  whole  of  them,  which  call  E. 

Hence,  when  there  is  no  periodicity,  the  sum  S,  as  before  defined,  tends 

to  become  n  x  -7=- 

Vm 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consideration  of  the  succes- 
sive values  of  the  quantity  S  as  the  number  of  cycles  of  periodicity 
increases  affords  a  true  criterion  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  periodical 
element.    If  as  {m)  increases  this  quantity  is  gradually  reduced  in  a  ratio 

B 
approximating  to  -t=,  we  may  infer  that  the  periodicity  is  small  or  does 

not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  value  of  S  tends  to  become  invari- 
able, and  continues  to  be  of  considerable  numerical  magnitude  after  a 
prolonged  series  of  cycles,  the  existence  of  a  true  periodical  element  is 

apparent. 

S 
In  the  Madras  observations  the  successive  values  of  ^  -  (obtained  by 

combining  one  after  another  the  observations  of  one  cycle  of  11  ye^rs,  of 
two  such  cycles,  of  three,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  six  are  united)  are 
shov^Ti  below,   contrasted   with    the    corresponding    calculated   values 

°^  Vm'  Table  XII. 


Number  of 
cycles. 


From  obseryaiion, 
S 
n 


Culculale<l, 
E 


m 


1  cycle . 

2  cycles 

3  ., 

4  „ 


G 

»• 

12 

»i 

18 

1) 

1.3-2 
95 
73 
4-9 
45 
4-5? 


13  2 

100 

09 

G-4 

51 


3-4 

3-2 

2-7 

3-8 
3  0 
2-7 
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The  last  cycle  of  the  six  is  not  complete,  aud  the  value  of  —  is 


n 


therefore  doubtful.  As  the  observations  only  extend  to  six  cycles,  in 
order  to  test  the  process  I  have  continued  the  calculation  to  twelve, 
eight^ien,  and  twenty-four  cycles,  by  combining  with  the  real  observations 
the  three  series  formed  at  hazard  by  a  chance  redistribution  of  the  original 
observations.  This  of  course  gives  no  support  to  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  existe)i<:e  of  periodicity  in  the  case  of  Madras ;  but  it  shows  how,  in 
the  absence  of  periodicity,  the  theory  is  completely  verified. 

The  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Greenwich  observations,  similarly  treated, 
exhibit  similar  results. 

In  strong  contradistinction  to  the  above  results  are  those  that  follow 
on  treating  in  a  similar  manner  the  barometric  observations  given  in 
Tables  VIII.  and  IX. ;  while  these  same  observations,  when  their  true 
periodicity  is  destroyed,  as  in  Tables  X.  and  XI.,  show  results  quite 
similar  to  those  seen  in  Table  XII. 

The  following  Table  shows  these  results,  both  \»ith  the  periodicity  as 
it  really  exists  and  after  it  has  been  destroyed : — 


Table  XIII. 


Number  of 
cycles. 


Heal  periodicity. 


Periodicity  deetrojcd. 


From  observation, 
S 
n 


1  cjcle 

2  cycles 

3  „ 


6 


?« 


371 
310 
29-4 
205 
21)-5 


Calculated,    From  obseryation/  Calculated, 


S 

— • 
fi 


£ 


m 


252 
190 
10-2 
130 


29-4 
17-8 
14-7 
107 
50 
1-9 


2G2 
190 
16-8 
14-6 
130 


The  fact  that  the  figures  in  the  last  column  but  one  are  so  much  less 

E 

than  the  calculated  values  of  -7=  evidently  arises  from  the  want  of  con- 

formity  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  quantities  which  are  found  in 
Table  VIII.  with  the  assumed  law  of  the  probable  numerical  distribution 

of  errors  on  which  the  theoretical  value  -7=  rests ;  but  the  mutual  de- 

V  m 

struction  of  the  non-periodical  elements  earlier  than  this  theory  would 

have  required  does  not  aflEect  the  general  reasoning. 
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In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
shot,  the  problem  of  integrating  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  shot  and 
of  plotting-out  a  representation  of  the  curve  described  by  it  is  peculiar, 
because,  according  to  the  best  experiments  we  possess,  the  law  of  the 
retardation  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  exact  formula  which  is 
available  for  the  solution.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  give  a 
solution  adapted  to  Tables,  the  magnitudes  of  the  retardation  being  set 
down  in  those  Tables  for  velocities  which  are  common  in  practice.  The 
formul®  given  by  Hutton  and  by  Didion,  even  if  they  were  true,  apply 
only  to  spherical  shot ;  and  though  they  are  very  simple  formulas,  the 
solutions  obtained  by  means  of  them  are  not  satisfactory — first,  by 
reason  of  their  complexity,  and  next  on  account  of  the  rough  approxima- 
tions which  characterize  the  proofs. 

Prof.  Helie,  who  gives  an  account  of  Didion's  method  in  his  ^  Traite  de 
Balistique,'  says  that  it  gives  results  which  are  not  in  accordance  with 
fact.  The  fault  may  probably  be  laid  in  a  great  measure  to  the  charge  of 
the  formula ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bashforth's  method  of 
experimentmg  with  his  chronograph  and  screens  gives  more  trustworthy 
and  more  extensive  information  than  the  ballistic  pendulum  experiments 
of  Hutton  and  Didion;  and  Hutton's  formula,  as  well  as  Didion's, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Bashforth's  Tables  only  for  a  limited  range  of  velocities. 

Mr.  Bashforth  himself  makes  no  attempt  to  condense  his  Tables  into 
concise  formulas.  Accordingly,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  adopts  a 
solution  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  his 
Tables.  He  divides  the  trajectory  into  small  arcs,  and  finds  for  every  arc 
the  time  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  from  one  end  of  the 
arc  to  the  other.  The  entire  trajectory  may  then  be  plotted  out,  and  the 
whole  time  and  range  may  be  discovered,  as  well  as  the  final  inclination 
of  the  direction  of  motion.  The  amount  of  labour,  however,  in  calcu- 
lating all  the  quantities  for  a  single  component  arc,  even  with  the  aid  of 
copious  tables,  is  so  great  that  I  was  led  to  examine  whether  any  thing 
could  be  done  towards  simplifying  the  solution  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  calculation.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  rules  of  comparatively 
easy  application  can  be  employed,  and  that  the  tables  necessary  for  their 
use  are  already  existing  or  can  be  easily  formed. 

Meanwhile,  without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
a  brief  accoimt  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  what  is  attempted  in  this  paper. 

*  Bead  May  11,  1870.    Sec  vol.  xxr.  p.  IS, 
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The  work  is  arranged  under  three  heads,  which  are  called  the  First,  the 
Second,  and  the  Third  Methods,  intended  to  signify  three  distinct  and 
different  solutions  oE  the  problem  of  finding  the  motion  of  shot. 

The  First,  which  is  the  one  adopted  in  Mr.  Bashf orth's  treatise,  is  a 
solution  on  the  assumption  that  the  retardation  due  to  air-resistance  is 
fiv^,  where  ^  is  a  constant.  Now  in  the  actual  case  fx  is  not  constant ; 
and  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  equations  of  motion  over  any  compo- 
nent part  of  the  trajectory,  a  mean  value  of  fx  must  be  used. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  method,  the  third  adopts  the  mean  value  of 
another  quantity,  viz.  the  inclination  of  the  direction  of  motion.  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  General  Didion's  solution,  in  \rhich  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  mean  value  of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  selecting  this  mean  we  really  implicate  more  quantities 
than  fx.  But  then  there  will  be  this  advantage,  that  whereas  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  mean  of  fx  by  the  first  method,  and  the  greatest 
uncertainty  prevails  regarding  it  when  comparatively  large  arcs  are  inte- 
grated over,  according  to  the  work  now  presented  the  nature  of  the  mean 
is  investigated.  In  fact  the  determination  of  the  mean  angle  may 
be  said  to  be  the  chief  object  and  point  in  these  investigations,  because  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  any  of  the  equations 
which  will  be  used,  and,  excepting  the  labour,  no  difficulty  in  forming 
the  Tables. 

What  is  described  as  the  Second  Method,  although  a  distinct  solution 
when  the  retardation  is  formulated  by  ^v",  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  the  one  which  follows  it.  It  is  in  the  second  method 
that  all  the  quantities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mean  inclination  and 
the  magnitude  of  that  angle  determined.  The  quantity  fx  is  taken  con- 
stant ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  when  n=s3,  if  we  use  the  same  mean 
value  of  ^  as  in  the  first  method,  we  ought  to  get  a  solution  much  the 
same.  Beyond  this,  the  second  method  possesses  no  further  practical 
value  in  the  business  now  in  hand,  being  entirely  superseded  in  that 
respect.  Its  chief  value  and  importance  consist  in  the  determination  of 
the  mean  angle,  because  it  is  shown  that  the  same  value  of  that  mean  may 
be  used  in  the  third  method. 

This  point  being  settled,  it  will  be  found  that,  according  to  the  latter 
method,  all  the  required  quantities  will  depend  on  three  integrals,  two  of 
which  (the  space-  and  time-integrals)  have  already  been  tabulated  by  Mr. 
Bashforth.  The  third,  which  may  be  called  the  velocity-integral,  is  now 
also  tabulated  for  ogival-headed  shot,  and  \iill  be  found  further  on. 

§  2.  It  seems  convenient  at  the  outset  to  define  the  symbols  which  will 
be  employed  throughont  the  work  : — 

V  will  denote  the  velocity  of  the  shot  at  any  point  of  the  trajectory ; 

«,  the  horizontal  component  of  v ; 

0,  the  inclination  of  the  direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontnl  line  in  the 
plane  of  the  trajectory  (the  deflection  from  the  plane  bem%Tk5>^^^<^% 
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t,  the  time ; 

07,  the  horizontal  distance  from  some  fixed  point ; 

y^  the  yertical  distance. 

The  integrations  will  be  performed  over  a  component  arc  of  the  trajec- 
tory, and  the  three  last  quantities  are  measured  from  the  beginning  of 
the  arc.  The  values  of  <,  of,  and  y  over  the  whole  arc  will  be  denoted  by 
T,  X,  and  Y.  The  values  of  u  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  arc  will 
be  denoted  by  jp  and  q ;  those  of  ^  by  a  and  /3.  The  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  is  denoted  by  g. 

FntsT  Method. 

§  3.  The  solution  adopted  by  Mr.  Bashforth  is  the  famous  one  first 
given  by  John  Bernoulli  and  published  in  1721.  It  applies  to  any 
retardation  formulated  by  fiv\  All  the  characteristic  quantities  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  0,  which  may  be  accomplished  briefly  thus : — 

The  equations  of  motion  in  the  horizontal  direction  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  to  the  trajectory  in  the  ascending  branch  are 

Jla -^if»  cos  ^, (1) 

v^^^gcos<j> (2) 

Hence 

!?!i=:£t;-n (3) 

d<i>     g 

a=J!iti*+*sec*^*6. 
9 

Integrate  this,  recollecting  that  the  initial  values  of  t£  and  ^  are  j?  and 
a,  and  get 

i-l  =  j!ir*nsec"+U^. 
If  the  symbol  P(p  denotes  I    n  sec*"^^  ^  ^0,  the  equation  will  become 

ti"     jp"       g  ^ 

The  horizontal  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  arc  is  therefore  given  by 

l«i  +  i£(P.-P^) (A) 
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At  the  vertex  of  the  trajectory  the  velocity  u^  is  given  by 

l  =  i  +  iiP  . 

— r  ^  —  T^  — ^  ^  * 


If  we  put 


we  have 


,-/'''; 


w= 


«v 


From  equation  (2), 


by  (5), 


Again, 


=  r*-!i8ec>cf^; 
^^p    Bee 


Bee'  ^  c/^ 


.   .r=fwcZ<  =  -  j  ~Bec'0</^; 


Similarly, 


^     ti»  r*      sec'*        ,. 

9Jp  (}-y^^y 
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(4) 


(5) 


(B) 


(C) 


Y>-!^  ptan08ec'»^» ^j 

"l/i    (l-yP^> 


§  4.  The  law  of  retardation  found  by  Mr.  Bashforth,  in  his  own 
symbols,  is  expressed  by  2iv',  where 


2h 


W  (1600/ 


v-ra» 


d  being  the  diameter  of  the  cross  section  of  the  shot  in  inches,  W  its 
weight  in  pounds,  and  K  a  quantity  which  is  a  function  of  the  velocity, 
and  whose  values  are  tabulated  between  certain  values  of  the  velocity  for 
every  ten  feet.    In  integrating  the  equations  of  motion  ovec  vQl^  wE^^^Coib 
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quantity  K,  and  therefore  2b,  is  taken  constant,  its  mean  value  over  the 
arc  as  near  as  it  can  be  guessed  at  being  used. 

Taking  this  law,  the  above  results,  written  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  used  by  a  calculator,  are  as  follows : — 

(^7-(T-7=if  ^" <^> 

y^^^(-!t^\' (C) 


^, (««) 


X^jr«  sec^       (e) 

Y_^  r*  tan  ^  sec*  ^  rf^  ,.v 

1}.  ri-ypj» ^  ^ 


Ip     (l-yP,)» 

The  last  three  integrals  Mr.  Bashforth  has  given  ample  tables  for, 
corresponding  to  different  values  of  y  and  between  certain  ranges  of 
angle.  If  there  is  no  table  for  the  exact  value  of  y  which  results  from 
equation  (c),  a  method  of  interpolation  must  be  employed.  The  integral 
P^  is  in  this  case  3  tan  ^  +  tan'  ^,  and  its  values  are  tabulated  as  well  as 
those  of  its  logarithm. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  six  distinct  operations  of  some 
length,  the  first  being  the  most  serious,  because  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  K  right.  Supposing,  however,  that  point  to  be  settled — and  I 
shall  afterwards  offer  a  few  observations  which  will,  I  think,  make  the 
solution  of  (a)  easier — the  quantity  y  must  be  found.  It  will  be  seen  that 
(b)  and  (c)  are  mere  stepping-stones  to  the  time-  and  distance-integrals. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  equations  of  motion,  with 
the  object  of  proving  other  formulae,  which,  when  we  have  once  discovered 
the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  arc,  will  give  the  time  and  distances  with 
two  operations. 

Second  Methob. 

§5.  I  remark,  first,  that  although  Bernoulli's  solution  succeeds  in 
expressing  all  the  quantities  in  terms  of  integrals  of  0,  yet,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  integrals,  it  is  practically  valueless,  except 
in  two  cases — ^first  when  n=l,  and  next  when  w=a3.  I  doubt,  moreover, 
whether,  in  the  case  nmmS,  it  i<!j  the  best  solution  when  ft  is  not  constant. 
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and  its  mean  value  must  therefore  be  taken  over  a  small  arc.  The  tables 
being  such  as  they  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
most  convenient  independent  variable  would  be  the  velocity  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  attempts  at  humouring  the  equations  of  motion  so  as 
to  introduce  the  velocity  as  independent  variable  are  of  no  avail.  When 
the  trajectory  is  very  flat,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  results  which  are  not 
very  objectionable ;  but  no  general  solution  is  hereby  attainable.  The 
forms  of  the  equations,  however,  suggest  as  a  possibly  good  substitute 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity.  Accordingly,  taking  this  quan- 
tity as  independent  variable,  I  now  proceed  to  find  the  distance-integrals 
by  a  method  of  approximation. 
Since 

da 


and 


dt 


=w. 


du 
di 


=  — /iv"  cos  0, 


Similarly, 


•  ^ 


dx 
du 


—  -  cos*  ^  6  -—I ; 


.If 

1  c  ■ 

=  _   I      81 


COS*^  0  r, 


-  «     du 

sin  6  cos*"'  6  — , 


§  6.  Our  business  now  is  to  substitute  for  ^  its  value  in  terms  of  u. 
To  enable  us  to  do  this,  put  0  =  a— ^//  and  expand  in  powers  of  ^//:  we 
have 


dP 
da 


p.- P^  =  55^- etc.; 


..     JL-Jl=  ii/'nse(^^aJ/--^5^^^8ec^*atana^+ etc.\ 
u"      2^*       17  \  2  / 


Also 


cos*"^  ^=cos""*  o  +  (»—  1)  cos*"*  a  sin  a\lf 


n-1 


+etc. 


(6) 


+!iZi  {(n-2)  cos"-*  o  sin'  o— cos-*  a}^/*  . 


W) 


•    . 
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And 

sin^  cofl""'0s=8in  a  C08""*a+ {(n— 2)  sin'  a  cos""'  a— COi"*'  a}i// 

4-  {(n— 2)(m — 3)  sin*  o— (3»— 5)  cos'  a}  sin  a  C08*~*  a  ^ 


+  etc. 


(8) 


I  now  propose  to  neglect  the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  }^  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  (c)  integral  will  be  that  we  have  now  to  find  X 
from 

co8""^a  C^  du    ,  (n— l)c08"~'asina  C^   ,  du 

~M~A  ^^  ?         J,    ^'' 

Call  the  two  integrals  in  this  expression  Q  and  B.    Then 
and,  taking  account  of  equation  (6), 

_ycos''+'ar   1/1 L\ 1_1/'J_ LXl 

Let  this  be  put  equal  to 
Then,  since 

we  SCO  that 

—  (—-—)(- -^) 

Now  let  -  —  -  =:X,  so  thatpXj  = '  —1 J  may  be  regarded  as  a  frac- 
tion whose  square  may  be  neglected.    We  get 


Q(a-/3)/. 


/= 


Cp^)  + — g — 


(^x)'+'"-y+^""(i>x)'+... 


24 


«CpX)'|l+(«-2)i>x+Z!iJ=^i±^^i>x)»+  . .  .J. 
i+?!^Ij,x 


.     .     .     (9) 
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•     /-i3g+(3>t-7)(j>-g) 

••    •'      *    q  +  {n-2)(p-q)- 

_,(3n-7)p-(3n—10)q 
*    („_2)p-(«_3)9    • 

The  value  of  X  is  now  seen  to  become 
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where 


.   - {cos"-^ a+(n-l) cos"-»a sin a(o-/3y }Q= 


icos-»iQ, 


JP-g 


a-/J 


«5±^+ 

2        (n-2)i>-(n-3)^      6 

It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  T  maj  be  obtained  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  that  its  magnitude  is 

-cos^-'^siniQ. 

§  7.  It  is  necessary  now  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  errors  committed  in  neglecting  squares  of  the  quantity  xp,  and  to 
discuss  how  far  (that  is  to  say,  for  what  size  of  arc)  we  may  with  safety 
employ  the  values  of  X  and  T  just  obtained. 

Before  doing  so,  I  shall  briefly  remark  on  the  step  that  we  took  iA 
neglecting  (p\y  in  the  value  of/.  On  an  examination  of  equation  (9),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  principal  part  of  the  error  committed  amounts  to 


2n-5 
12 


(pXf. 


The  error,  therefore,  in  the  angle  ^  is 

n[2 — ^^"  '^^• 

The  consequent  errors  in  X  and  T,  if  we  put  D  for  the  number  of  degrees 
in  a— /3,  are  given  by 


ax 

X 


—     tan^ ^  ^__j  ^g^i^, 


2Y 


=s  a  similar  expression. 


For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  take  tiie  case  oC 
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n=d,  and  suppose  that  we  are  integrating  over  an  arc  of  5^,  in  which  one 
fourth  of  the  horizontal  velocity  is  lost.    Then 

^=s-tan^  .  -^jsi 

«-=cot  2^  TsVo'  approximately. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  error  committed  is  trifling.  As 
^  mil  be  small  oyer  the  greater  part  of  any  trajectory,  this  error  wilt 
diiefly  aSect  Y ;  but  by  good  fortune  the  sign  of  the  error  is  opposite 
to  the  error  we  shall  presently  find,  and  therefore  helps  to  neutralize  that 
error. 

Betuming  to  the  integral  for  X,  we  are  now  to  take  account  of  the 
square  of  i//.    Let  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (6)  be  put  equal  to 

tfnsec^*"*a4/'. 
9 

Then 

f=^-!^tana^S 

.-.   ^=^'+!!^tanaf'. 

Substituting  this  value  of  ;//  in  the  expansions  of  008**"^  and  cos""'^  sin  9, 
we  get 

cos"  -^  a + (n  - 1)  cos""'  a  sin  a^' 
.  n-1 


{2nsin*a— 1}  cos"~*aif''' 


+  etc., 
and 


C08"-'asina+{(n— 2)8in^a-co8*a}  C08"-*aif' 

+  {2(n  -  l)(n  -  2)  sin*  a  -  4(n- 1)  cos*  a}  cos"-*  a  sin  o  €' 
+  etc. 

When  the  expressions  just  found  are  substituted  in  the  (C)  and  (D) 
int^rals,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  determine  these  two  integrals-^ 


s 
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Befening  to  the  investigation  of  E  in  §  6,  we  see  that  the  work  for  B' 
will  be  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  a— /3  we  should  have  to  put  an 
angle  yp'  corresponding  to  it,  such  that 

,1/  ^  a-/3  -  !^-  tan  a(a-/5)». 

The  error  in  X  due  to  the  difference  between  B'  and  B  is  .*. 


2/1 


cos"-*  a  sin'  a(a  -  /3)"Q/. 


The  integral  S'  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  the  integral  B. 
The  most  important  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  be 


The  corresponding  error  in  X  is  therefore 

-"-—  (2n8m*a— l)cos"^o^:--5i-^ 

2fA  o 


Q. 


In  the  former  of  these  two  components  of  the  error  of  X  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an  estimate  to  put/aB||.  In  that  case  the 
sum  of  the  two  component  errors  (call  it  SX)  amounts  to 

n— 1  r2nsin*a  — 1     w+1   .  ,   1 ,^-   ,       ^v,^ 

^1 3 -^-«°  a|  coe-«(a-^Q 

^n-l|(n-3)8m'a-2j  eo.-«(a-/3)'Q. 

It  may  be  shown  in  a  similar  way  that  the  error  in  Y  is  given  by 
^Y^lf(n--l)(n-^S)sm^a'5n+ll'y  gi^ „  cos"-* a(a-/3yQ. 

A  discussion  of  these  expressions  for  any  assigned  value  of  n  would 
determine  for  what  magnitude  of  arc  we  might  with  safety  employ  the 
formulae  for  X  and  T.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  case  when  na»3,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  a  ready  estimate  I  shall  take 


X=-  cos' 


a+i3 


Q, 


.r    1        a 4-/3    .„  o4-/3n 
1  =  -  cos  — v^  sm  — — ^  y. 

u  2  2 
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It  thus  appears  that  wben  naS, 

^X 2  (a^fiy 

X        H-co8(o+/3)      3     • 
and 

T''     sin(a+/3)       3      * 

Now  suppose  we  were  integratmg  over  an  arc  of  6°,  then    ■  "I^* 

might,  approximately,  be  put  equal  to  jx-j-fii  '^  afs*  ^^  results  would 
therefore  be  less  than  ^^  in  error.  Moreover  the  error  in  T,  which 
is  reallj  the  more  important  of  the  two,  is  less  than  this,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  If,  therefore,  the  formulas 
are  otherwise  serviceable,  their  inherent  errors  do  not  seem  to  be  a  great 
objection  to  their  use. 

§8.  The  formukd  for  X  and  Y  already  found  apply  only  to  the 
ascending  branch  of  the  trajectory.  A  little  consideration  enables  us  to 
see  that  the  same  formulsD  apply  to  the  descending  branch,  provided  the 

mean  angle  ^  is 

2       (»-^2>i>-(»-3)^     6    • 

j3  being  now  greater  than  a. 

§  9.  In  the  preceding  articles  we  have  neglected  all  consideration  of 
the  time-integral.  It  may,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
distance -integrals.  I  shall  not,  however,  go  into  the  general  case,  but 
shall  merely  state  the  result  in  the  important  case  when  n=3, 

m_co8^  C^du 


/  C^du 


where  ^'  is  equal  to 


2    ^9p-3^      2 


in  the  ascending  branch,  and 

2       9p^Sq      2 
in  the  descending. 

If  the  arc  integrated  over  is  small,  ^'  is  not  very  different  from  ^. 

§  10.  I  propose  now  to  collect  the  results  I  have  proved,  stating  them 
in  the  order  and  form  in  which  they  would  be  used  in  conjunction  \iith 
Mr.  Bashforth's  tables  for  K. 
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Summary  of  Results  when  n=:3,  ics  —        --r 
^  •'  '^    W  1000?* 

/lOOOV    /1000\8     ^K,^      ^, 
2^=a4-/3+  ^^  ?LZi?  (agcending  branch),    .     .     . 

jp  a 


or 


(b) 


or 


a+l3—^ — i  t-^  (descending  branch),      •    • 
2^'=a+/3+  ^^~g^  (a-/3)  (ascending  branch), .    . 

a+/3—  ^^~^^  (/3— a)  (descending  branch) ;   . 
T-    W.,  ,       o-v 500,000/1000    1000\  ,  . 

V    W   .„  9- 500,000/1000     1000\  ,., 


T    W,,.        „-,.250/1000«    lOOO^n  ,. 

T=_(l+co82^)-g-^-_|-— IJ.      .    .    .    .    (e) 

These  f ormnlsD  might  very  easily  be  used  if  the  calculator  were  furnished 
idth  tables  of  — =^  and  (  -=^  \  where  N  ranges  between  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  velocity  occurring  in  practice. 

Remarks  on  the  Equation  giving  the  Fall  of  Velocity  in  an  Arc. 

§  11.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  foregoing  methods  each  open 
with  the  same  equation  (a).    Now  there  is  a  serious  difiSculty  in  the  use 
^  that  equation.    Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  to  integrate  over  an  are 
of  1° :  we  should  have  to  use  the  mean  value  of  K  between  its  values 
corresponding  to  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  arc.    But 
we  do  not  know  the  latter  of  these  velocities  ;  it  is  the  very  thing 
we  have  to  find.     The  first  steps  in  our  work  must  therefore  be  to 
guess  at  it.    The  practised  calculator  can,  from  his  experience,  make  a 
very  good  estimate.    Having  made  his  estimate,  he  determines  K.    He 
uses  this  value  of  K  in  equation  (a) ;  and  if  he  gets  the  velocity  he 
guessed  at,  he  concludes  that  he  guessed  rightly  and  that  he  has  got  the 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  arc.    If  the  equation  (a)  does  not  agree  with 
him,  he  makes  another  guess ;  and  so  on,  till  he  comes  right.    It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  this  method  of  going  to  work,  leaving  out  of  account 
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the  loss  of  time,  is  open  to  objection  in  the  point  of  accuracy.  For,  first, 
there  is  no  method  of  determining  on  what  principle  the  mean  value  of 
K  is  to  be  found — what  manner  of  mean  it  is.  Again,  let  us  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  arc,  guessed  at,  and  the 
value  of  K  are  in  agreement ;  that  is  to  say,  let  the  equation 

hold  for  the  values  of  v^  and  K  used  by  the  calculator.  It^by  no  means 
follows  that  he  has  hit  on  the  right  v^  and  K.    For  if  he  is  dealing  witli 

a  part  of  the  tables  in  which  -r—  happens  to  be  nearly  equal  to 

_3W(y  sec»/3  (1000)' 

it  is  obvious  that  there  are  ever  so  many  pairs  of  values  of  v^  and  K 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  satisfying  the  above  equation.  Now  an  ez»- 
mination  of  Mr.  Bashforth's  tables  for  ogival-headed  shot  shows  that  tiie 
value  of  K  diminishes  as  v  increases  &om  1200  feet  upwards,  so  that 

•-7—  is  negative  for  a  considerable  range  of  values  of  v  which  are  common 

in  practice.    It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  value  tor 

-s—  ju£(t  stated  may  often  be  very  nearly  true;   in  which  case  tiie 

process  of  guessing  becomes  extremely  dangerous. 

I  shall  in  the  next  method  give  a  plan  for  determining  the  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  arc,  which  seems  to  me  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  than 
the  one  we  have  been  now  discussing.  Meanwhile,  in  connexion  with 
the  present  method,  the  following  considerations  are  worthy  of  notice'. 

§  12.  Let  us  consider  the  fundamental  equation 

ilu      cr  K     V* 


dfp      W  g  1000|' 

If  J.  were  uniform,  it  would  be  the  fall  of  horizontal  velocity  in 

change  of  inclination  equal  to  the  unit  of  circular  measure.  As  that 
angle  is  inconveniently  large  for  discussions  connected  with  trajectories 
of  shot,  let  us  take  V  for  unit-angle,  and  let  D  be  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  angle  whose  circular  measure  is  0.    We  then  have 


W    rfU  K      IT  1AAA 

■^^5D  =  7T5o^''^' 


^(tooo) 


The  quantity  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  same  for  all  shot  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  I  propose  to  find  its  values  for  intervals  of  the  values  of  v.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  represent  those  values  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve 
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whose  abscisae  are  the  corresponding  velocitiea.  Besides  the  immediate 
purpose  now  in  view,  the  same  curve  will  be  nsefnl  in  exhibiting  the 
manner  of  change  of  the  retardation ;  since  if  y  be  the  ordinate  corre- 
sponding to  velocity  v,  the  corresponding  retardation  will  be 


■ 

■ 
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of  these  cimes  is  that  they  enable  us  at  a  ^slI\c«  Oi 
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make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  of  velocity  over  an  arc  of  one  degree ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  such  an  estimate  must  first  be  made  if  we  are  to 
employ  either  of  the  foregoing  methods. 

It  is  possible  to  make  the  preliminary  guess  more  near  the  truth  by 
considering  the  approximate  character  of  the  curves.  For  example,  the 
curve  for  ogival-headed  shot  is  approximately  a  straight  line,  the  tangent 
of  whose  inclination  from  1700  down  to  1250  is  '5 ;  and  from  1250  down 
to  1000,  *4;  below  1000  it  is  unsafe  to  assign  a  value.  We  can  easily 
prove  for  flat  trajectories  that  the  fall  of  velocity  in  one  degree  is  either 

between  the  values  abo>'e  assigned. 


TuiBD  Mbthod. 
§  13.  Betuming  now  to  the  fundamental  equation 

du Bv 

where  B  is  the  retardation  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  since  B  is 
some  function  of  v  let  us  put  it  equal  to  f\y).  Then,  with  our  old  nota- 
tion still  in  use,  we  get  by  integration 


Jg    '/(^) 

'''9}    - 

Jo     "" 


^ 


sec  ipf{u  sec  ^) 


=  a-/j 


Now  instead  of  taking  some  mean  value  of  the  quantity  K,  as  was 
done  in  the  two  previous  methods,  let  us  make  the  supposition  that  the 
quantity  ^  has  its  mean  value — a  supposition  in  this  case  by  no  means 
extravagant,  since  for  the  greater  part  of  the  trajectory  sec  ^  will  vary 
very  slowly.    We  then  have,  if  D  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  a— /3, 


180(7  f '  da 


w 


J"- 


sec  ^f(v  sec  f) 


=D. 


Now  put  u  s  y  co"  ^.    The  equation  becomes 
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With  Mr.  Bashforth's  law  substituted,  this  is 


l«%1000)»('-^  =  ^Dsec,- 
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KV^'W 


(a') 


Now  the  quantity 


ISOg 


lOOOp  j 


dV 


can  be  calculated  for  every  10  feet,  by  giving  K  its  mean  value  over  the 
10  feet,  beginning  with  1700  for  ogival-headed  shot  and  with  2150  for 
spherical.  Supposing  this  were  done,  and  the  results  for  all  the  compo- 
nents of  10  feet  added  together,  the  number  opposite  any  velocity  v  would, 
for  example,  in  the  ogival-head-shot  tables,  be  the  value  of 


ISOg 


lUoioiM 


dV 


If  we  denote  this  quantity  by  Y^  the  equation  (a')  may  be  written 


d" 


qaec^  ""  'pMC^  *°  ^rsDseC^, 


(a') 


which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  for  the  determination  of  q. 

The  distance-ordinates  and  time  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  are  given  by 


^X  =  C08*l 

%/q9eo<p 

'It-    r""* 

w  I     _ 


•        •        • 


.        .        .        (b') 


iooO)^nr 


(C) 


lOOO^^JV 


(d') 


If  we  denote  by  S,  and  T,  the  two  integrals 


I 


i:oo 


lOUOI^cA^ 


XV^ 


.—      and 


IQOOl^dV 


the  equations  (b'),  (c),  and  (d')  become 


d' 


m-  X  =  C08^(Sjeeo(p  — Spgec^), 


w 


cv^ 
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fP  .    - 

=.  Y  =  8in  ^(Sjaeo^  — Spsec^), (c') 

■TTr  •*-  =  ljteo(p  "~J-pBeo^ (^') 

The  quantities  S,  and  T,  have  been  tabulated  by  Mr.  Bashf orth  for  a 
considerable  range  of  values  of  v,  the  upper  limit  being  either  1700 
or  2150,  according  as  the  shot  is  ogival-headed  or  spherical.  The 
tables  for  the  ogival-headed  shot  have  recently  been  revised  and  carried 
to  one  place  further  in  decimals.  The  quantities  S,  and  T,  may 
therefore  be  fortunately  regarded  as  completely  determined;  and  tiie 
only  question  will  be  regarding  the  mean  angle  0.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  value  obtained  f  or  ^  in  §  7,  if  ^  is  not  widely  di&rent 
from  2>>  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  values  of  n  which  are  not  far  off  from 
3.  But  for  limited  portions  of  the  trajectory  the  retardation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  varying  according  to  some  simple  power  of  the  velocity,  though 
that  power  is  not  the  same  from  point  to  point,  but  still  not  far  from  3. 
We  may  therefore  take  the  value  of  ^  found  in  §  7  as  applicable  to  the 
method  now  in  hand.  The  adoption  of  this  value  of  the  mean  angle, 
since  Ys=Xtan^,  is  really  equivalent  to  supposing  the  shot  to  move 
parallel  to  the  chord ;  and  the  above  proof  shows  what  the  limits'  of  inte- 
gration must  be  in  order  that  the  supposition  may  be  made  to  approximate 
to  the  actual  case.  The  most  sensitive  quantity  in  this  method,  especially 
near  the  vertex  of  the  trajectory,  is  Y ;  and  in  finding  it  over  an  arc  cor- 
responding to  a  change  of  inclination  as  large  as  5^,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  correct  value  obtained  in  §  7.  As  regards  the  other  three  quantities 
given  by  the  integrals  (a'),  (b'),  and  (d'),  it  will  not  matter  much  if  we 

take  ""\^,  at  least  for  flat  trajectories.    If,  however,  the  trajectory  is  not 

flat,  and  extreme  accuracy  is  needful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  by 
(a')  the  quantity  q  twice  over — first  an  approximate  value  of  it,  in  order 
to  get  the  mean  angle  ^,  next  its  value  with  the  mean  angle  used  in  the 
equation. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  value  of  V,  for  ogival-headed  shot  as  low 
as  900  feet  per  second.  Below  that  value  of  the  velocity  Mr.  Bashforth 
does  not  give  tables  for  the  resistance,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  resist- 
ance for  the  lower  velocities  of  ogival-headed  shot  have  yet  to  be  found. 
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8-3380 
,.  7-9126 
..  7-500e 
.  7-1319 
.  67696 
.  e-41M 
.  6-OB80 
..  5-7797 


8-2955  8 
7-8714  7 
7-4627  7 
70S61  7 
«7261  6 
6-3819  6- 
6-OS71  8 
5-7507  6 
5-4625  5 
5-1914  G 


.  4-1I4S 
.  30439 
.  3-7871 


4-4S47  4 
4-2829  4 
4-0977  4 
3-9282  3 
3-7726  3- 
3-8287  3 
3-4941  3 


5  6-1161  5- 
2  4-8676  4 
1  4-0371  4- 
0  4-4236  4 
8  4-2269  4 

5  4-0164  4 
3-881J  3- 
3-7292  3 

6  3-5881  3 
'  3-4558  3 


3  8-0827 
6  7-6664 
0  7-9730 

4  6-9043 
0  6-6525 
3  0-2186 
8  5-9030 

5-6057 
3  6-3260 
6  60641 


6'866J 
6-5160 
6-1B60 


7-6830 
71W2 
68319 
6-41W5 
6-1533 
5-8413 
6-6477 
6-0716 
&0132 
4-7726 
4-5490 


..  27198  2 
..  24244  2 

.  2-fiS19  a 

..  2-4429  a-4313 


,.  21936  2 
2-1159  2 
.  3-0408  2 


a-7ou7 
2-6069 
2-6141 
2-K67 
2-3403 
2-2578 
2-1781 


.  1-8972 

.  I-»y87 

I-762.'> 

1-6981 

.  1-6366 

.  1-5749 

.  1-5157 

.  1-468* 

1-4036 

.  1-3484 

-  1-2965 
,  1-2440 
..  1-1938 
..  1-1448 
..  1-0070 
..  1-0603 

-  1-0047 


1-8834 

1-8154 
17496 


1-5630  1 
1-5042  1 
1-4472  1 


2-4171  a 
2-3320  2- 
2-249B  2 

a-i7oa  2 

2-0933  2 
2flI88a 
1-9468  1 
1-8786  1 
l-8f"  " 
1-7432 
1-6794 
1-6174 


n-8 


1-8113  1 
1-5612  1 
1-4927  1 
1-4361  1 


3  1-3; 


1-2; 
Ml 
1-1400 
1-0023 
1-0457 
1-0002 
■9567 
-9122 
■S695 
-8278 


1-3; 

1-21 

1-2310  1 
1-1840  1 
1-1353  11305  1 
1-0878  1-0829  I 
1-CW12  1-0366  1 


6  3-1879 

6  S-0743 
Oa-905S 

7  2-8601 
fi8-76%) 

1  S«626 
£2-5688  2 
4  a-4788  2 
9  2-3913  2- 

4  2-3071  2 

8  211257  2 

5  2-1470  2 

2  1-91 


5  1-4249  1 
>  1-3701  1 
0  1-3167  1 
8  1-2846  1 
B  1-2139 
"  1-1644 
i  1-1161 


3-6476 
3  3-4175 
"  3-2841 


3-S184 
3-8712 
3-5340 
3-4047 
3-2819 


31762  3-1846  3 
3-0619  3 
2-9438  2 


0. 

7-9551 
7-5418 
7-1592 
6-7968 
6-4490 
6-1307 
6-8105 
&'5187 
5-2442 
4-8S78 
4-7489 
4-5W0 
4-3219 
4-1335 
3-9609 
3-8027 
"-6667 
-6204 
3-3920 
3-2698 


3-0631  3 
2W46  2 
2-8601  2 
27496  27397  2 

0  2  6436  3 

7  2-5504  2 

6  2-4607  2 

7  2-S741  2 


4  1-9113 

2  1-8424 

3  17757 

4  17110 
4  1-8481 
1  1-6870 


■9427 
■85m 
■8570 
-8155 


l-2» 

1-1695  1 
11113  1 
1-0643  1 
1-0184  1 
■9735 


2-0481 

1-9751 

1-9043 

1-8! 

1-71 

1-70*5 

1-6419 

1-5810 

1-5216 

1-4641 

1-4082 

2  i-a" 


1  1-1497 

"  1-1018 
H  1-0649 
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Table  {coniin\Aed), 


146... 
147... 
148... 
149... 
160... 
161... 
162... 
168... 
164... 
166... 
166... 
167... 
168... 
169... 
160... 
161... 
162... 
163... 
164... 
166... 
166... 
167... 
168... 
169... 


0. 


•791(^ 

7609 

•7116 

•6729 

•6351 

•6979 

•6614 

•6255 

•4903 

•4667 

•4216 

•8881 

•8552 

•8227 

•2909 

•25931 

•2284 

•19801 

•1681 

•1387 

•1098 

•0616 

•0688 

•0266 


1. 


•7870 
•7470 
•7077 
•6691 
•6314 
•6943 
•6678 
'6220 
•4868 
•4623 
•4183 
•3848 
•3520 
•3196 
•2877 
•2562 
•2254 
•1950 
-1652 
•1358 
•1070 
•0788 
•0511 
•0239 


2. 


•7830 
•7430 
•7038 
•6654 
•6277 
•6906 
•6642 
•6186 
•4834 
•4480 
•4149 
•4816 
•3487 
•3163 
•2846 
•2631 
•2223 
•1920 
•1622 
•1329 
•1042 
•0760 
•0484 
•0213 


3. 


•7790 
•7391 
•6999 
•6616 
•6239 
•6870 
•6506 
•5149 
•4799 
•4456 
•4116 
•3782 
•3456 
•3132 
•2814 
•2500 
•2193 
•1890 
•1593 
•1300 
•1013 
•0782 
•0456 
•0186 


4. 


•7750 
•7a52 
•6961 
•6678 
•6202 
•6833 
•6470 
•6114 
•4766 
•4421 
•4082 
•3749 
•3422 
•3100 
•2783 
•2469 
•2162 
•1860 
•1563 
•1271 
•0985 
•0705 
•0429 
•0159 


5. 


•7710 

•7312 

•6922 

•6540 

•6165 

•5797 

•5435 

•6079 

•4730 

•4387 

•4049 

•3716 

•3390 

•3068 

•2751 

•2439 

•2132 

•1831 

•1534 

•12431 

•0957 

•0677 

•0402 

•0133 


6. 


•7669 
•7273 
•6884 
•6502 
•6128 
•5760 
•6399 
•5044 
•4695 
•4a'j2 
•4015 
•3684 
•3367 
•3036 
•2719 
•2408 
•2102 
•1801 
•1605 
•1214 
•0929 
•0649 
•0375 
•0106 


7. 


8. 


•7629 
•7234 
•6845 
•6466 
•6091 
•6724 
•5368 
•6009 
•4661 
•4318 
•3982 
•3651 
•3825 
•3004 
•2688 
•2377 
•2071 
•1771 
•1475 
•1185 
•0900 
•0621 
•0347 
O080 


•7589 

•7194 

•6806 

•6427 

•6058 

•6687 

•6827 

•497^ 

•4626 

•4284 

'3948 

•3618 

•8292 

•2978 

'2656 

•2846 

•2041 

•1741 

•1446 

•1156 

•0872 

•0594 

•0320 

•0053 


9. 


•7549 

•7165 

•6768 

•6389 

•6016 

•6661 

•6291 

•4938 

•4592 

•4250 

•8916 

•3585 

•3260 

•2941 

•2625 

•2315 

•2010 

•1711 

•1416 

•1127 

•0844 

•0566 

•0293 

•0027 


1^ 


An  example  of  the  use  of  these  Tables  was  given  in  the  abstract  which 
was  printed  in  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Society,  vol.  zxv.  p.  18. 

Postscript. 

Professor  J.  Couch  Adams,  to  whom  this  paper  was  shown  before 
publication,  has  obtained  a  solution  of  the  equations  employed  in  the 
second  method,  which  is  of  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  character 
than  the  one  given  above.  The  results  he  has  arrived  at  are  contained 
in  the  following  note,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  subjoin : — 

'*  Employing  the  notation  of  the  paper,  and  supposing  the  resistance  to 
vary  as  the  nth  power  of  the  velocity,  the  horizontal  velocity  q  is  given 
by  the  equation 

i,«^(8ecl^p«-/3){l+,V(«+l)[(H+2)(8ec4-^J-(n+l)](a-, 

where  a— /3  is  expressed  in  the  circular  measure. 
"  The  inclination  ^  of  the  chord  AB  is  given  by 

where  a— />  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  as  before  in  the  circular  measure. 
If  a— /3  be  expressed  in  minutes,  the  last  term  must  be  multiplied  by 
sinl'. 
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"  The  value  of  the  mean  angle  (fi  to  be  employed  in  finding  the  time- 
integral  is 

f="4^+if^(-/3)+i(tan^)(«-/3)', 

where  the  last  term  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  above  value  of  0,  but  the 
second  term  is  only  one  half  of  its  amount  in  the  former  case. 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  expressions  for  ^  and  ^'  are  independent 
of  the  value  of  n. 
"  Also,  if 

Q«l-^^„«l)['(n-2)(^sec"-+'-^)-(n-3)](a-/3A 

M  here  a  —fi  is  expressed  as  before  in  the  circular  measure,  the  values  of 
the  coordinates  X,  Y,  and  of  the  time  T  are  given  bj 

'^  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  a  and  /3,  as  well  as  jp  and  q,  be  interchanged, 
the  values  of  ^,  tfl^  and  Q  will  remain  unaltered,  and  the  values  of  X,  Y, 
and  T  will  merely  change  their  signs,  as  it  is  evident  should  be  the  case. 

'*  The  above  values  of  0,  9',  and  Q  are  true  to  the  third  order  of  small 
quantities  inclusive,  and  the  values  of  X,  Y,  and  T  are  true  to  the  fourth 

order,  considering  £^II^  and  a— /9  to  be  small  quantities  of  the  first 

order/' 
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Election  of  Fellows, 


[June  14, 


June  7,  1877.    . 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  Fellows  was  held  this  day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Fellows  haying  been  read. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Greenhow  and  Mr.  T.  Sopwith  were,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Society,  nominated  Scrutators  to  assist  the  Secretaries  in  examining  the 
lists. 

The  votes  of  the  Fellows  present  having  been  collected,  the  following 
candidates  were  declared  duly  elected  into  the  Society : — 


Prof.  James  Dewar,  M.A. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  K.C.S.I. 

Eev.    Norman    Macleod    Ferrers, 

M.A. 
Thomas  Eichard  Eraser,  M.D. 
Brian  Haughton  Hodgson,  F.L.S. 
John  W.  J^dd,  F.G.S. 
William    Carmichael    M'Intosh, 

M.D. 


Robert  M*Lachlan,  F.L.S. 
Prof.  John  William  MaUet,  Ph.D. 
Henry  B.  Medlicott,  M.A. 
Henry  Nottidge  Moseley,  M.A. 
Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  M.A. 
William  Roberts,  M.D. 
Prof.  James  Thomson,  LL J). 
Prof.  William  Turner,  M.B. 


Thanks  were  given  to  the  Scrutators. 


June  14,  1877. 

Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

His  Majesty  Pedro  11.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Sir  Henry  Barkley,  Prof. 
James  Dewar,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Rev.  Norman  Macleod  Ferrers,  Prof. 
John  Wesley  Judd,  Mr.  Robert  M*Lachlan,  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  Dr. 
William  Roberts,  Prof.  James  Thomson,  and  Prof.  William  Turner  were 
admitted  into  the  Society. 


The  following  Papers  were  read : — 


1877.]         On  the  Lymphatics  of  the  Mammalian  SHn,  289 

I.  '^On  the  Minute  Structure  and  Relationships  of  the  Lym- 
phatics of  the  Mammalian  Skin^  and  on  the  Ultimate  Distri- 
bution of  Nerves  to  the  Epidermis  and  Subepidermic  Lym- 
phatics/^ By  George  Hogqan^  M.B.^  and  Frances  Elizabeth 
HoooAN^  M.D.  Communicated  by  Dr.  William  Fa&b^ 
F.R.S.     Received  May  11,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  authors  state  that,  by  means  of  certain  modifications  in  known 
methods  of  histological  research,  a  full  description  of  which  they  offer, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  show  the  minute  structure  and  relationships  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  mammals. 

For  the  purpose  of  anatomical  description,  they  divide  these  lymphatics 
into  three  categories,  named,  from  their  position,  the  subhypodermiCy 
the  dermic,  and  the  subepidermic.  Only  the  first  and  third  can  be  de- 
scribed as  layers  ;  the  second  consists  of  horizontal  and  vertical  sets  of 
vessels,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  dermis,  and  con- 
necting the  other  two  distinct  layers  together. 

All  the  lymphatics  of  the  hypodermis,  and  most  of  those  of  the  dermis, 
are  valved  efferent  vessels,  without  any  collecting  channels  that  would 
entitle  them  to  claim  any  absorbing  function  in  these  portions  of  the 
skin,  through  which  they  merely  pass. 

The  subepidermic  lymphatics  are  narrow  parallel  collecting  channels, 
destitute  of  valves,  lying,  as  their  name  implies,  immediately  under  the 
epidermic  cells  in  young  animals,  although  separated  from  them,  as  adult 
life  is  reached,  by  bundles  of  gelatinous  tbsue.  These  are  the  only 
radicles  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin. 

Upon  the  subepidermic  lymphatics  they  find  a  rich  plexus,  formed  by 
multipolar  nerve-cells  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  the  distribution  of 
which  to  the  epidermis  has  been  made  evident  by  the  same  process.  As 
no  acknowledged  contractile  elements  enter  into  the  walls  of  these  Ijrm- 
phatics,  the  function  of  the  nerves  found  upon  them  cannot  be  affirmed 
by  the  authors. 

Neither  sweat-glands,  sebaceous  glands,  hair-muscles,  fat-cells,  nor  nerve 
bundles  possess  any  lymphatics,  and  the  papillsD  in  the  human  skin  are 
equally  destitute  of  them.  Functionally,  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  are 
to  be  considered  as  forming  two  classes,  the  valved  efferent  vessels  with 
independent  walls,  formed  only  of  crenated  endotheUum  cells,  and  the 
valveless  collecting  channels  of  the  subepidermis,  lined  by  those  crenated 
cells. 

Upon  the  facts  accumulated  in  this  and  their  former  paper  the  authors 
are  led  entirely  to  reject  the  theory  of  vasa  serosa  or  radicles  of  the 
lymphatics,  formed  by  chains  of  connective-tissue  cells  or  the  cavities  in 
which  they  lie.  In  the  human  skin  especially  these  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  are  numerous  and  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  sui^et&iaL 

Hi 
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blood-vessels,  but  promiuently  absent  from  the  collecting  lymphatic 
channels  lying  alongside  of  these  vessels,  thus  supporting  the  hypothesis 
they  formerly  emitted,  that  these  cells  were  merely  links  in  a  nutritive 
chain,  not  radicles  of  the  lymphatics,  even  when,  as  in  teudon,  the  cornea, 
&c.,  they  are  connected  with  the  lymphatics.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by 
about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  camera-ludda  drawings  of  microscopical 
specimens  in  their  possession. 

II.  "  Refractive  Indices  of  Glass.''  By  J.  Hopkinson,  D.Sc., 
M.A.  Communicated  by  Professor  6.  G.  Stokes,  Sec.  R.S. 
Received  May  25,  1877. 

Most  of  the  follo\*ing  determinations  were  made  two  years  ago. 
They  were  not  published  at  once,  because  the  results  showed  more 
variation  than  was  expected.  They  are  now  made  known  for  two  reasons. 
First,  most  of  the  glasses  examined  are  articles  of  commerce,  and  can  bo 
readily  obtained  by  any  person  experimenting  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  glass ;  these  glasses  only  vary  ^i-ithin  narrow  limits,  and  their  variations 
may  be  approximately  allowed  for  by  a  knowledge  of  their  density. 
Second,  most  of  the  prisms  having  three  angles  from  each  of  which 
determinations  were  made,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  is  very  small, 
and  any  error  of  the  nature  of  a  blunder  is  certainly  detected. 

The  form  in  which  to  present  these  results  was  a  matter  of  much 
consideration.  A  cune  giving  the  refractive  indices  directly  is  unsuit- 
able, for  the  errors  of  observation  are  less  than  the  errors  of  cur^'e-drawing 
would  be.  The  theory  of  dispersion  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  rational  formula.  The  most  frequently  used  empirical  for- 
mula is  /i=a-f  J  -s+c-^-  +  . . . ,  where  /i  is  the  wave-length  of  the  ray  to 

A'         A 

which  fi  refers.     But  to  bring  this  within  errors  of  obsenation  it  is 
necessary  to  include  — ,  which  appears  to  be  almost  as  important  a  term 

A 

as  -^.     There  arc  two  points  of  importance  in  the  selection  of  an  empi- 

A 

rical  form :  first,  it  must  accurately  represent  the  facts  with  the  use  of 
the  fewest  arbitrary  parameters ;  second,  it  must  be  practically  convenient 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  results  are  useful. 
In  the  present  ca'^e  the  most  convenient  form  is 

/i-l  =  a{H-ft.r(H-r.r)}, 
where  .r  is  a  numerical  name  for  the  definite  ray  of  which  /i  is  the  refrac- 
tive index.  In  the  present  paper  line  F,  being  intermediate  between  the 
strongest  luminous  and  chemical  rays,  is  taken  as  zero.  Four  glasses, 
Hard  Crown,  Soft  Crown,  Light  Flint,  and  Dense  Flint,  are  selected  on 
account  of  the  good  accord  of  the  results,  and  the  mean  of  their  refractive 
indices  fl  is  ascertained  for  each  ray :  this  is  taken  as  a  standard  scale  in 
which  .r=^  '"/'.■• 
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If  f^  be  the  focal  distance  of  a  compound  lens  for  line  F,  /,'.  f^\  &c. 
of  the  component  lenses,  then 

/  being  the  focal  length  for  the  ray  denoted  by  a*. 
If  there  be  two  lenses  in  the  combination 


'=Ul 


h'h" 


Ac--<i')x', 


since  the  effect  of  changing  the  ray  to  be  denoted  by  zero  does  not  sen- 


ttn 


h'h' 

sibly  change  the  value  of  the  coefficient  — — -  -  (c'—c"),  this  may  be  taken 

0   — 0 

as  a  measure  of  the  irrationality  of  the  combination. 

Let  there  be  three  glasses  (1),  (2),  (3);  no  combination  free  from 

secondary  dispersion  and  of  finite  focal  length  can  be  made  with  these 

glasses  if 

1,       1,         1  =0. 

b\      b'\       b'" 

b'c',    b"c'\    b"'c" 

Again,  if  the  secondary  chromatic  aberration  of  (-)  (1)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  (3)  (1),  then  that  of  (2)  (3)  has  also  the  same  value,  and  the 
three  glasses  satisfy  the  above  condition. 

Prof.  Stokes  has  expressed  the  character  of  glasses  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  a  prism  of  small  angle  i  be  perfectly  achromatized  by  two 
prisms  of  standard  glasses  \vith  angles  i',  i"  taken  algebraically  as  regards 
sign,  then 

a  i-ha't' -I- a"i"= deviation  of  any  ray, 

abi-{a'b'i-{-a"b"i"=0, 
abci+a'b'c'i+a"b"c"i":=zO; 
hence 


II 


urn 


ca"b 


'II  —         I      111 
%       c—c    ab 

i' 
If  r=c"  this  ratio  is  zero,  but  if  c=zc    it  is  infinite;  let  -r^-^ianip, 

then  the  angle  0  may  be  taken  with  a  and  6  as  a  complete  specification 
of  the  optical  properties  of  the  glass.  Prof.  Stokes's  method  has  a  great 
advantage  in  the  close  correspondence  between  the  values  of  »,  t',  t"  and 
the  powers  of  the  component  lenses  of  a  perfectly  achromatic  object-glass, 
and  also  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a  determination  can  be  made.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  paper  is  convenient  in  the  fact  that  a  single 
standard  glass  is  alone  required. 

The  determinations  were  made  with  a  spectrometer  supplied  to  Messrs. 
Chance  Bros.  &  Co.  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb.  The  telescope  and  collimator 
are  2  inches  apertiuro ;  the  circle  is  15  inches  diameter,  is  graduated  to  10', 
and  reads  by  two  verniers  to  10". 

The  lines  of  the  spectrum  observed  were  generally  A,  B,  C\  D^  F»^^^  ^'  ^ 
((i ),  G,  /#,  II,.     D  is  the  more  rcfrnngible  o£  t\\e  yhvt  ol  ^v)<\;v\rKv\vAa^.^> 
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is  the  most  refnmgible  of  the  group  of  magnesium  lines,  (G-)  is  tbe 
hydrogen  line  near  G. 

The  method  of  smoothing  the  results  by  the  aid  of  each  other  has  been, 
first,  to  calculate  a,  5,  and  c  from  the  mean  values  of  /x  for  the  lin«36 
B,  F,  Hj ;  second,  to  calculate  values  of  /i  from  the  formula  obtained;  third, 
to  plot  on  paper  the  differences  between  /x  observed  and  /x  calculated,  and 
to  draw  a  free-hand  curve  among  the  points,  and  then  inversely  to  take 
ft  for  each  line  from  the  curve. 

It  appeared  desirable  to  express  the  standard  values  of  /x,  which  are 
the  means  of  those  for  Hard  Crown,  Soft  Crown,  Light  Flint,  and  Dense 

Flint,  in  terms  of  -^.    In  the  following  Table  column 

I.  gives  X,  the  wave-length  in  10-<  centims. ; 
n.  the  values  of  ~; 

in.  the  standard  values  of  /x ; 
IV.  the  values  of  /x  calculated  from 

/*=«+^i-3+Cp  where 

a =1-539718, 

6=0-0056349, 

<j=0-0001186 ; 
V.  the  differences  of  III.  and  IV. ; 
VI.  the  values  of  ft  from  the  extended  formula 

^i=a  +  h  _ -|-c--+(7  -  ,  where 

a=l-53841-4, 
6=0-0067069, 
c= -0-0001734, 
^?=  0-000023; 
VII.  Tlie  differences  of  IH.  and  VI. 


z 


I. 
X. 

II. 

1 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

B. 

•68608 

212076 

1-552201 

1-552201 

0000000 

1-552203 

_  2 

0. 

•65618 

2-32249 

1-553491 

1-553444 

+0000047 

1-553481 

+  10 

D. 

•58890 

2-88348 

1-557030 

1-55()951 

4-0000079 

1-557033 

-  3 

E. 

•52690 

3-60200 

1-561012 

1561553 

4-0-000059 

1-5(>1013 

-  1 

6. 

•61667 

374605 

1-562530 

1-562490 

4-0000040 

1-502538 

-  8 

P. 

•48606 

4-23272 

l-565(>92 

1-565692 

0-000000 

1-505093 

"  I 

G. 

•43072 

539026 

1-573459 

1-573536 

-0-000077 

1-573457 

+  2 

h. 

•41012 

5-94536 

1-577356 

1-577409 

-0-000053 

1-577349  ' 

+  7 

'■■i 

39680   '■ 

1 

635121 

■ 

1-680287 

1-680287 

i        1 

0000000 

1-580289 

1 

-  2 
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It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  •curve  representing  fi  in  terms  of 
-J  has  a  point  of  inflexion  between  C  and  D.    An  examination  of  the 

deviations  from  calculation  for  several  glasses  shows  that  probably  all 
glasses  exhibit  a  similar  point  of  inflexion,  the  flints  lower  in  the 
spectrum  or  in  the  ultra  red,  and  the  crowns  nearer  to  the  middle  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  This  fact  may  be  of  importance  in  the  theory  of 
dispersion  when  a  detailed  theory  becomes  possible ;  at  least  it  is  im- 
portant as  showing  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  calculate  /x  for  very  long 
waves  or  ultra-violet  waves  from  any  formula  of  three  terms. 

The  following  Tables  of  results  need  little  or  no  further  explanation ; 
the  first  line  gives  the  refractive  indices  finally  obtained  and  regarded  as 
most  probable,  the  second  line  gives  the  values  of  fi  from  the  formula  of 

three  terms 

^-l=a{l+6a?(l+fti?)}, 

and  the  last  gives  the  mean  of  the  actual  observations. 


Hard  Crown. — Two  specimens  of  this  glass  were  examined. 

a.  A  prism  from  the  three  angles  of  which  determinations  were  obtained, 

density  2-48575. 

a=0-523145.     6=1-3077.    cs=  -  2-33. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

b. 

Most  probable  yaluo  of  fi 
u  from  formula 

1-513625 
1-513624 

1-514568 
1-514560 

1-517114  1-520381 
1-517099  l-n2ft327 

1-520967 
1-620966 

Mean  of  obserred  values 

1-511755 

1-513624 

1-514571 

1-517116 

1-520324 

1-620962 

F. 

(G.) 

G. 

h. 

Hr 

Most  probable  value  of  fi 
II  from  formula 

1-523139 11-527994 

1-523145  1-528003 

1 

1-528353 
1-528362 

1-530902 
1-630906 

1-532792 
1-532789 

Mean  of  observed  values  1523145  1527996 

1 

1-528348 

1530904 

1-532789 
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fl,  A  prism  with  two  angles  of  about  45®,  density  =2*48664. 

The  first  line  gives  the  mean  observed  indices,  and  the  second  the  differ- 
ences from  the  most  probable  values  of  a. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


b. 


Mean  of  obwnred  raluee  1'57229«  :1-514156  ilOlolOS 


( 0-000541)  0000531 


1-517623 


1-5208CO  1-521474 


0-000537  0000509  0*000529  0*000507 

I 


Mean  of  observed  values  1-52365711-528533  1-528856  1-531439  1533318 


0-000518  i0O00539  0*000503  0-000537  0-000520 


Soft  Crown, — The  prism  has  three  angles  from  which  the  mean  is  taken, 

density = 2*o5035. 

a=0-o209904.    6=1-4034.    c=-l-o;5. 


Most  probable  value  of /i       l*51091fi  1-511904  1-514591  1*518010  1518686 


/i  from  formula. 


1*510918  1-511900  1-514574  1-517991  !l*518670 


Mean  of  observed  values;  1-608956  1510918  1511910  1*514580,1-518017  1518078 


Most  probable  value  of  fA 
fi  from  fonnula 


R 


1*5209% 


(G.) 


G. 


h. 


ir,. 


1-526207  l*52<)r)95  1*529359  1-531416! 


1-520994  ;i-526215  1*526603  l*.^29364  l-r)31418 


Mean  of  observed  values  ;l-520994  !l-526208  1526592  1*529360  1*531415 


Titatio-silicic   Crown, — This   glass   was   made   on  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Stokes  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  glass  of  good  quality  which 
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should  be  perfectly  achromatic  with  a  flint.    The  deteriniuations  were 
made  on  two  angles ;  density = 2*55255. 

a=0-550466.     6=1-5044.     c=-0-93. 


Most  probable  value  of  /x 
/i  from  formula 


Mean  of  obscr?ed  values 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


h. 


F. 


1-539155  1-540255  1543249  !l-547088  1-547852  ;1-55(M71 


1-539152 


1-539157 


1-540249 


1-543236 


1-547074  1 -547839, 1-5504CC 


1-540253  1-543248  ;1 -547088  1547852 


1-550471 


Moat  probable  value  of /x  1 1-556386  :i-55<^0  1-559999  1-562392 


!  /i  from  formula 1-556407 


1-556852  1-560015 


1-562388 


Mean  of  observed  values  1 -556394  1  -556825  1-559998 


1-562392 


Kctra  Litjht  Flint  Glass, — Determinations  made  from  three  angles, 

den8itv=2-86636. 

a=0-549123.     6=1-7064.     r= -0-198. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


I- 


Most  probable  value  of  fi 
^  from  formula 


1-536450  i  1-537673  1-541011 

I  I 

1-536448  1-537663 ,1  540993 


Mean  of  observed  valuen  1-534067  1-536450  1537682  1-541022 


E. 


b. 


1-545306 
1-545290 


1-545295 


1-546166 
1-546158 


1-546169' 


F. 


(G.) 


G. 


Most  probable  value  off*  1  549121  1-555863 

I  I 

/i  from  formula 1  549123  1-555881 


1-556372 
1-556390 


1-560010 


H,. 


1-562760  i 


l-5(i0026  .1-562760 


«.E    ll      -! 


Mean  of  observed  values  1-549125  1555870  1*556375 11559992  1562760 
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Light  Flint  Glass. — Determinations  made  from  three  angles, 

den8ity=3-20609. 

a=0'583887.    6=1-9605.    c=+0-53. 


B. 

0. 

D. 

E. 

6. 

F. 

Most  probable  yalue  of  /x 
II  from  formula 

1-568568 
1-568553 

1-570011 
i-570009 

1-574015 
1-574017 

1-579223  1-580271 
1-579226  1-580274 

1-583886 
1-583887 

1 

Mean  of  observed  yalues 

1-568558 

1-570007 

1-574013 

1-579227  '1-580273  1-583881 

1 

• 

■ 

(G.) 

G. 

A. 

H,. 

Most  probable  yalue  of  /i 
ii  from  formula 

1-592190 
1-592185 

1-592824 
1-592815 

1-597332  1-600727 
1-597322  1-600724 

Mean  of  observed  values 

• 

1-592184 

1-592825 

1-597332 

1-600717 

Dense  Flint, — Determinations  from  three  angles,  density =3*65865. 

a=0-634744.    6=2-2694.     6=1-48. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E.            b. 

F. 

Most  probable  value  of  ^  1 '616701 
/I  from  formula |1-616700 

1-617484 
1-617488 

1-622414 
1-622427 

1-628895  1-630204 

1-628904  1-630210 

1 

1-634748 
1-634744 

Mean  of  observations    ...1-615704  1-617477  1622411 

1-628882  '1-630208 

1 

1-634748 

1 

G. 

h. 

Hi. 

Most  probable  value  of  /i 

• 

11  from  formula 

1-645267 
1  •645258 

1-646068 
1-646060 

1-651840  1-65(5219 

1 

Mean  of  observations    ...  1-646268  164(5071  'l-661830  il-656229 

1                1                1 
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Extra  Dense  Flint, — Determinations  from  only  one  angle, 

density =3-88947. 

a=0-664226.     6=2-4446.    c=l-87. 


A.      ;      B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

b. 

Most  probable  value  of  /i 
and  fi  from  formula  . . . 

1 1-642874 

J             1 

1 

1-644866 

1-650388 

1-657653  1-659122 

Observed    1-639143  1-642894 

1-644871 

1-650374 

1  657631  1-659108 

• 

F. 

(G.) 

G. 

h. 

Hp 

Most  probable  value  of  \ 
/i  and  fA  from  fonuula  j 

1-664226 

1-676111 

1-677019 

1-683577 

1-688569 

Observed 

1-664246 

1-676090 

1-677020 

1-683576 

1-688590 

Double  Extra  Dense  Flint, — Determinations  from  two  angles, 

den8ity=4-42162. 

a=0-727237.    6=2-7690.    c=2-70. 


1 

'      A. 

1 

B. 

0. 

D. 

E.            b.    . 

Most  probable  value  of  1  i 
^  and  fi  from  formula  j       

1-701060 

1-703478 

1-710201 

1-719114  !l-720924 

Mean  of  observations    ...  1  -696531 

1 
1 

1-701080 

1-703485 

1710224 

1-719081 

1-720908 

F. 

(G.) 

G. 

h. 

H,. 

Most  probable  value  of  1 
/i  and  ^  from  formula 

1-727237 

1 

1-742063 

1-743204 

1-751464 

1-757785 

Mean  of  observations    ... 

1-727257  1-742058 

1-743210 

1-751485 

hh' 

The  following  Table  gives  the  value  of  -j — r(c  — c')  for  each  glass 

6  —6 

when  combined  with  the  standard.     It  serves  to  show  how  little  there  is 

to  choose  between  the  glasses  ordinarily  used. 


Hard 
Crown. 

Soft 
Crown. 

Titanic 
Crown. 

Extra 
Light 
Flint. 

Light 
Flint 

Dense 

Flint. 

Extra 
Dense 
Flint. 

Double 
Extra 
Dense 
Flint. 

-11-7      -10-7        -9-4        -9-9 

'                                1 
t 

-9-4 

-11-8 

-11-9 

-13-2 
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III.  ''  Electrostatic  Capacity  of  Glass.'^  By  J.  IIopkixsox,  D.Sc., 
M.A.  Communicated  by  Prof.  Sir  William  Thomson,  F.R.S. 
Received  May  17,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  instruments  used  in  the  experiments  were — a  guard-ring  condenser 
the  distance  between  the  plates  of  which  could  be  varied  and  measured ; 
a  sliding  condenser  which  could  be  adjusted  so  that  its  capacity  was 
equal  to  the  former ;  the  quadrant  electrometer  used  as  an  electroscope  ; 
a  battery  of  72  DanielFs  elements. 

The  method  of  experiment  was  to  connect  the  middle  of  the  battery 
with  the  lower  plate  of  the  guarding  condenser  and  with  the  case  of  the 
electrometer,  to  charge  one  condenser  from  one  pole  of  the  battery,  the 
other  from  the  opposite  pole,  to  insulate  both,  add  their  charges,  and  then 
connect  them  to  the  quadrant  of  the  electrometer.  The  condensers  are 
equal  when  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  image.  Two  experiments  are 
needed  in  each  case — 1st,  the  glass  plate  is  introduced  into  the  guard-ring 
condenser,  and  the  sliding  condenser  is  made  equal  to  it ;  2nd,  the  glass 
plate  is  removed,  and  the  guard-ring  condenser  is  made  equal  to  the  sliding 
condenser.  The  two  readings  of  the  screw  which  measures  tlie  distance 
of  the  plates  of  the  former  give  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
glass. 

Four  samples  of  flint  glass  were  successfully  examiued  with  the 
followiug  results : — 

ui  ^      *  i'^  Tiulex  of 

Density.  ,.  Ratio.      Kefractioii 

capacity.  ^.^^  jj^^  j^ 

Light  flint   3-2  G-85  2-14  1-574 

Double  extra  dense  flint  4-5  10-1  2-25  1-710 

Dense  flint 3-66           7*4  2-02  1-622 

Very  light  flint   2-87  G-57  2-20  1-541 

Two  samples  of  the  first  of  these  glasses  wore  examined,  taken  from 
different  meltings,  and  made  at  different  times ;  they  gave  the  same 
result.  It  \vill  be  remarked  that  these  determinations  do  not  bear  out 
Prof.  Maxwell's  conclusion  that  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  for 
long  waves  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  and  the 
magnetic  permeability.  The  quotient  electrostatic  capacity  -f  density  for 
these  glasses  and  also  for  solid  paraffin  lies  between  2-0  and  2*3. 
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IV.  "  On  the  Difference  of  Potential  produced  by  the  Contact  of 
different  Substances.^^  By  R.  B.  Clipton,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Received  May  22,  1877. 

In  order  fully  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  difference  of  electric  poten- 
tial which  is  exhibited  at  the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  element,  and  on  which 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  element  depends,  it  is  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate the  difference  of  potential  prodttced  at  each  contact  of  the  different 
substances  contained  in  the  element. 

This  difference  of  potential  was  approximately  determined  by  Volta  in 
certain  cases  of  contact  of  two  metals,  and  the  investigation  of  the  electric 
condition  of  metals  in  contact  has  since  been  more  fully  studied  by  Kohl- 
rausch  and  others. 

The  difference  of  potential  arising  when  a  metal  and  a  Uquid  are 
brought  in  contact  was  pointed  out  by  Volta,  and  has  since  been  inves- 
tigated by  Becquerel,  Pcclet,  Pfaff,  Buff,  Kohlrausch,  and  others ;  but  the 
results  obtained  have  in  most  cases  merely  shown  that  a  difference  of 
potential  exists,  and  indicated  the  sign  of  this  difference. 

The  methods  of  observation  adopted  by  Becquerel,  P^et,  and  Pfaff  do 
not  indeed  deal  with  the  simple  case  of  the  contact  of  a  given  metal  and 
a  given  liquid,  but  introduce  more  than  one  active  contact ;  and  the 
method  of  Buff,  which  Kohlrausch  has  also  euiployed,  is  objectionable 
from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  a  metal-liquid  contact  a  metal-glass  or 
metal-lac  contact  has  been  introduced ;  and  this  latter  contact  is,  I  believe, 
far  from  inoperative,  producing,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  difference  of 
potential. 

In  endeavouring  to  study  this  subject  I  have  suppressed  the  solid 
dielectric  and  used  a  condenser  having  its  opposed  surfaces  of  metal  and 
liquid  separated  by  a  plate  of  air,  and  have  been  careful  to  introduce  only 
a  single  operative  metal-liquid  contact. 

Although  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  making  much  pre* 
grass  with  quantitative  measurements — and,  indeed,  the  experiments  have 
indicated  that  a  change  must  be  introduced  into  the  apparatus  employed 
before  satisfactory  measures  of  the  difference  of  potential  in  certain  im- 
portant cases  can  be  obtained,  this  difference  being  much  less  than  pre- 
vious investigations  had  led  me  to  expect — yet  I  venture  to  lay  before 
the  Society  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  and  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  able  to  communicate  a  more  complete  investigation 
with  reliable  quantitative  determinations. 

For  the  insulation  of  the  apparatus,  on  which  so  much  depends,  I  have 
employed  a  modification  of  the  form  of  insulator  suggested  by  Sir  "W. 
Thomson,  which  seems  to  me  more  convenient  than  the  form  in  common 
use,  while  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  latter  in  efficiency. 

Fig.  1  represents  one  of  these  insulators,  which  consists  of  a  glass 
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rod  A,  projecting  from  a  gUaa  cup  B,  to  the  bottom  o(  which  it  is  fused, 
BO  that  the  whole  forma  one  piece  of  glass.     Into  the  cup  B  a  small 


quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (C)  is  introduced,  which  appears  efEectn- 
ally  to  dry  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  rod.  In  many 
cases,  during  the  time  required  for  an  observation,  I  failed  to  detect  any 
loss  of  chai^,  although  six  of  these  supports  are  used  in  the  apparatus. 
Even  without  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cup,  this  form  of  stand  seems  to  in- 
sulate fairly  well ;  for,  even  in  very  damp  weather,  the  loss  from  six  such 
stands  rarely  exceeded  one  per  cent,  of  the  charge  in  a  minute. 

The  electrometer  employed  was  Sir  W.  Thomson's  quadrant  electro- 
meter, in  irhe  simple  form  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Becker,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the  more  complex  instrument,  and 
to  give  equally  reliable  results,  when  it  is  required  only  to  compare 
difierences  of  potential.  With  this  instrument  and  a  condenser  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  difference  of  potential  produced  by  the  contact  of 
Line  and  copper  is  very  distinctly  perceptible. 

The  condenser  was  furnished  with  horizontal  plates,  which  could  be 
separately  levelled,  and  the  upper  plate  could  be  moved  normally  to  its  sur- 
face, and  adjusted  with  any  required  interval  between  the  plates.  In 
observations  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  a  liquid, 
the  latter  was  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  placed  upon  the  lower  plate, 
and  connected  with  this  plate  by  a  strip  or  wire  of  the  same  metal  as 
that  covering  the  lower  face  of  the  upper  plat«. 

A  form  of  key  was  used  by  which  the  condenser- plates  can  be  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  circuit,  while  the  four  quadrants  of  tlie  electrometer 
are  maintained  at  the  some  potential,  and  the  plates  of  the  condenser  can 
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then  be  connected  with  the  respective  terminals  of  the  electrometer,  the 
whole  being  well  insulated.  By  the  same  key  the  alternate  pairs  of  qua- 
drants, in  connexion  with  the  respective  plates  of  the  condenser,  can  be 
charged  to  a  definite  difference  of  potential  by  a  voltaic  cell,  and  can  then, 
while  still  in  connexion  with  the  condenser,  be  insulated  without  the  least 
risk  of  introducing  an  unknown  potential  by  touching  the  metallic  por- 
tions of  the  apparaitus  by  the  hand. 

With  this  apparatus  the  following  experiments  were  performed. 

The  upper  condenser-plate  of  copper  was  connected  by  an  insu- 
lated copper  wire  with  one  terminal  of  the  electrometer,  the  other  ter- 
minal being  connected  by  an  insulated  copper  wire  with  the  lower  con- 
denser-plate, which  was  again  connected  with  a  copper  wire  dipping  in 
distilled  water,  contained  in  a  vessel  standing  on  the  lower  plate. 

The  two  insulated  wjres  connecting  the  condenser  and  electrometer 
were  now  brought  into  metallic  connexion  by  the  key,  thus  putting  all 
four  quadrants  of  the  electrometer  in  connexion,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniting  the  copper  condenser-plate  with  the  wire  dipping  in  the  water. 
The  copper  plate  and  the  water  thus  become  charged,  the  difference  of 
potential  being  that  due  to  the  contact  of  copper  and  water. 

The  upper  (copper)  plate  is  next  brought  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  acts  as  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser,  the  interval  between  the 
surfaces  being  from  0*1  millim.  to  0*2  millim. 

The  metallic  connexion  between  the  connecting  wires  is  now  sup- 
pressed, and  the  upper  condenser-plate  quickly  raised ;  the  needle  of  the 
electrometer  is  at  once  deflected,  and  in  the  direction  which  indicates  that 
the  upper  plate  is  positive  with  respect  to  the  lower. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  copper  and  distilled  water  are  in  contact 
they  assume  a  difference  of  potential,  copper  being  positive  to  distilled 
water. 

Excepting  Professor  W.  G.  Hankel*,  all  previous  obserrers,  with 
whose  results  I  am  acquainted,  agree  in  asserting  that  copper  is  negative 
to  water ;  but  I  have  repeated  the  above  experiment  a  great  number  of 
times  under  varied  conditions,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  so  that 
I  feel  confident  that  copper  is  really  positive  to  water. 

When  the  vessel  on  the  lower  plate  contained  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  similar  operations  were  performed  to  those  above 
described,  the  result  was  tbat  copper  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper 

• 
*  Abhandl.  d.  konigl.  sachs.  Gesellscbaft  der  Wissenschaften,  vol.  xi.  p.  605. 
My  experiments  gaye  no  indication  of  the  change  of  sign  of  the  potential  of  copper 
with  respect  to  that  of  water,  which,  according  to  Professor  Hankel,  takes  place  during 
the  first  few  minutes  of  contact.  It  is  possible,  howerer,  that  this  change  may  have 
taken  place,  although  the  copper  wire  had  not  been  immersed  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  when  the  diflbrence  of  potential  was  obserred. 

At  the  time  my  experiments  were  performed  I  had  not  seen  Professor  Hankel's 
paper* 
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sulphate  assume  in  contact  a  difference  of  potential,  copper  being  positive 
to  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

The  difference  of  potential  in  this  case  appears  to  be  about  ^  of  the 
difference  of  potential  of  copper  and  water  in  contact ;  but  I  do  not  yet 
feel  in  a  position  to  make  any  very  definite  statements  with  respect  to 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  differences  of  potential  of  metals  and 
liquids  in  contact. 

When  the  liquid  employed  was  commercial  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  the  difference  of  potential 
observed  was  very  small,  so  small,  indeed,  that  copper  and  this  dilute  add 
in  contact  may  be  regarded  as  practically  at  the  same  potential ;  a  very 
small  difference  of  potential,  however,  exists  in  this  case,  and  copper  is 
negative  to  this  dilute  acid. 

Copper  and  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  assume  in  con- 
tact a  small  difference  of  potential,  larger,  however,  than  that  observed 
in  the  last  case,  and  copper  is  negative  to  the  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
There  is  a  very  marked  difference  of  potential  between  copper  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  contact, 
copper  being  'negative  to  this  solution. 

Between  copper  and  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
in  contact  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  of  potential,  copper 
being  negative  to  the  solution.  The  difference  of  potential  in  this  case  is 
comparable  with  the  difference  observed  when  zinc  and  copper  are  in 
contact. 

Similar  experiments  were  performed  with  the  upper  condenser-plate 
of  well-cleaned  zinc,  the  liquid  being  connected  with  the  lower  plate  by 
a  strip  of  zinc.  When  the  liquid  is  distilled  water  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  potential,  zinc  being  positive  to  water ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
this  difference  of  potential  appears  to  be,  very  approximately  at  least,  the 
same  as  that  observed  in  the  case  of  copper  and  water. 

With  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  difference  of  potential  is 
extremely  small ;  but  zinc  is  slightly  negative  to  the  dilute  acid  (1  volume 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  20  volumes  of  distilled  water). 

In  experimenting  with  zinc  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  cleaning 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  condenser-plate,  as  zinc  oxide  is  strongly  negative 
to  zinc ;  when  the  plate  is  very  slightly  tarnished,  the  sign  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  exhibited  by  the  condenser,  in  the  case  of  water,  is 
reversed,  the  oxidized  zinc  being  negative  to  distilled  water. 

When  the  upper  condenser- plate  was  of  iron,  and  distilled  water  acted 
as  the  lower  plate,  there  was  a  small  but  distinct  difference  of  potential, 
iron  being  negative  to  water. 

The  experiments  above  described  seem  to  indicate  that  zinc  and  copper 
are  about  equally  positive  to  water,  and  that  consequently  zinc  and  eopjer 
dipping  in  water  are  nearly  at  the  same  potential. 

This  conclusion  has  been  al^o  nrrivod  at  hv  Sir  AV.  Thomson  ns  the 
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result  of  an  experiment  described  by  Professor  F.  Jenkin  in  his  *  Text 
Book  of  Electridtj  and  Magnetism ;'  but  this  experiment  seems  to  leave 
something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  sensitiveness,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  put  the  conclusion  to  a  somewhat  severer  test.  With  this  object  the 
following  experiment  was  performed : — 

The  condenser  was  furnished  with  carefully  cleaned  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  which  were  connected  as  before  by  insulated  copper  wires  with 
the  respective  terminals  of  the  electrometer.  Into  a  vessel  containing 
distilled  water  two  insulated  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  respectively  (both 
carefully  cleaned)  were  plunged  and  connected  with  the  key  above  men- 
tioned by  copper  wires.  By  means  of  this  key  the  zinc  plate  in  water 
was  connected  with  the  zinc  condenser-plate,  and  the  copper  plate  in 
water  with  the  copper  condenser-plate,  the  two  condenser-plates  being 
separated  by  an  mterval  certainly  not  more  than  0*2  millim.  The  needle 
of  the  electrometer  was  at  once  deflected,  and  in  a  few  minutes  became 
stationary  in  a  position  showing  a  considerable  deflection  due  to  the 
difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of  the  zinc-water-copper  ele- 
ment, while  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  of  the  condenser  are  necessarily 
at  the  same  potentials  as  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  the  water. 

The  key  was  now  opened,  so  that  the  condenser-plates  and  electro- 
meter, still  in  connexion  as  before,  became  insulated,  and  no  change  in 
the  deflection  of  the  electrometer-needle  was  perceptible. 

The  condenser-plates  were  now  quickly  separated,  but  the  electrometer- 
needle  remained  absolutely  undisturbed.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  zinc 
and  copper  plates  in  water  are  so  nearly  at  the  same  potential,  that  the 
apparatus  employed  fails  to  show  the  difference  between  their  potentials. 
Considering  that  if  the  zinc  and  copper  condenser-plates  are  connected 
by  a  wire  when  at  the  same  distance  apart,  and  are  then  insulated  and 
separated  in  the  same  way,  the  needle  is  so  strongly  deflected  as  to  be 
turned  completely  round,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  clean  zinc  and 
copper  plates  when  first  plunged  in  distilled  water,  if  not  absolutely  at 
the  same  potential,  certainly  do  not  differ  in  potential  by  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  difference  of  potential  produced  by  the  contact  of  zinc  and 
copper. 

The  electromotive  force,  then,  of  a  voltaic  element  composed  of  zinc  and 
copper  plates  dipping  in  distilled  water,  and  connected  by  a  copper  wire, 
is  at  first,  for  all  practical  purposes,  due  entirely  to  the  difference  of  po- 
tential produced  by  the  contact  of  zinc  and  copper,  the  water  having  no 
perceptible  effect. 

This  was  assumed  by  Yolta,  on  less  conclusive  evidence,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  his  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  pile  devised  by  him. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Professor  Jenkin  that  the  water  is  also 
at  the  same  potential  as  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  immersed  in  it.  The 
above-mentioned  experiments  seem  to  me  to  show  that  the  water  is 
negative  to  both  plates,  but  to  the  same  extent. 

VOL.   XXVI.  ^ 
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If  the  poteatdtJs  of  the  different  substances  in  tfae  voltaic  elnneat 
just  mentioned  be  represented  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  an  axia 
along  which  the  Bubstances  are  distnbuted  in  the  order  in  which  the;  oocur 
in  the  element,  the  zinc  being  furuiehed  with  a  copper  terminal,  the  dia- 
tribution  of  potential,  when  the  circuit  is  not  completed,  ia  r 
by  fig.  2, 

FiR-2. 


Copper.        Zino,        Water.      Ooppef. 


As  I  have  not  yet  obtained  aufficientlj  trustworthy  i 
the  difference  of  potential  between  Einc  or  copper  and  liquids,  thia 
figure  and  ^ose  which  follow  do  not  represent  qvantitatiut  relations ; 
the  line-water  difference  of  potential  C  D  may  possibly  be  represented  aa 
too  large,  compared  with  the  zinc-copper  difference  of  potential  A  B.  The 
figures  are  merely  intended  to  represent  the  diitr^ution  of  the  potentials. 

Similar  experiments  were  performed  with  zinc  and  copper  plates  dip- 
ping in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  Tolume  of  acid  in  20  volumes  of  distilled 
water),  and  with  the  same  result,  viz.  that  the  dnc  and  copper  plates 
are,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  at  the  same  potential ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
the  expenments  previously  described  show,  the  liquid  is  very  nearly  at 
the  same  potential  as  the  immersed  metals. 

It  is  possible  that  with  mora  dilute  sulphuric  acid  Professor  Jenkin's 
statement  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  true,  the  zinc,  copper,  and 
dilute  acid  in  which  they  are  immersed  being  all  at  the  same  potential ; 
hut  with  the  dilute  acid  used  the  distribution  of  potential  in  this  Toltaic 
.  element  is  represented,  in  the  same  manner  aa  before,  by  fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 


Tfae  series  of  melala  and  liquids  which  I  have  examined  is  small;  bat. 
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8o  &r  as  it  extends,  the  phenomenon  of  two  metals  being  at  the  same 
potential  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  peculiar  to  sine  and  copper,  and 
only  takes  place  in  the  case  of  these  metals  when  the  liquid  is  either 
water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  metals  have  been  recently 
placed  in  it. 

Por  instance,  when  zinc  and  copper  are  immersed  in  a  soli^ion  of 
caustic  potash,  there  is  a  small  but  distinct  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  zinc  and  copper,  copper  being  positive  to  zinc.  Again,  iron 
and  cq>per  in  distilled  water  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of  potential, 
the  copper  plate  being  positive  to  the  iron  plate ;  this  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  previously  stated,  that  copper  is  posi- 
tive to  water,  while  iron  is  negative  to  water,  and  it  is  confinned  by  the 
experiments  with  a  copper-water-iron  element. 

Similar  observations  were  made  vnth  zinc  and  iron  in  distilled  water, 
with  the  result  that  zinc  in  water  is  positive  to  iron  in  water. 

Connected  with  the  experiment  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  well-cleaned  zinc  and  copper  in  water  are  at  the  same  potential, 
there  are  some  points  which  seem  worthy  of  mention.  When  the  con- 
denser-plate of  zinc  is  tboronghly  cleaned,  but  the  zinc  plate  in  the 
water  is  not  cleaned  with  the  same  care,  the  copper  plate  at  first  appears 
to  be  slightly  negative  to  the  zinc  plate  ;  but  after  a  short  time  (the  im- 
mersion of  the  plates  being  continued)  this  difference  of  potential  dis- 
appears, and  the  two  plates  are,  as  before  mentioned,  exactly  at  the 
same  potential.  If  the  plates  continue  immersed  a  small  difference 
of  potential  again  appears  between  them ;  but  now  the  copper  appears  to 
be  positive  to  the  zinc,  and  this  difference  of  potential  slowly  increases 
until  it  attains,  after  some  hours,  a  considerable  magnitude. 

A  possible  explanation  of  these  changes  seems  to  be  that  at  first  the 
zinc  oxide  has  not  been  entirely  removed,  and,  being  strongly  negative  to 
the  zinc,  it  causes  the  copper  to  appear  negative  to  the  zinc ;  but  as  the 
zinc  becomes  acted  upon  by  the  water*,  its  surface  becomes,  partially 
at  least,  coated  with  hydrogen,  which  is  positive  to  zinc,  and  hence 
the  copper  plate,  assuming  the  same  potential,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
altered  zinc  surface,  becomes  positive  to  the  zinc  plate.  As  the  time 
of  immersion  is  prolonged  the  coating  of  hydrogen  on  the  zinc  be- 
comes more  complete,  and  the  apparent  positive  potential  of  the  copper 
with  respect  to  the  zinc  increases,  the  zinc  plate  becoming  less  and  less 
operative  in  the  wat^,  and  serving  more  and  more  as  a  mere  support  for 
the  hydrogen. 

With  amalgamated  zinc  the  coating  of  hydrogen  is  formed  much  more 
evenly  and  rapidly ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  presence  on  the  zinc  plate  of 
the  mercury,  which  is  considerably  negative  to  copper,  an  amalgamated 
zinc  plate  and  a  copper  plate  in  water,  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  exhibit, 
when  first  immersed,  a  larger  difference  of  potential  than  zinc  and  copper 

*  The  zine  ufed  in  these  experiments  was  commercial,  not  igi\n«  i^'&.q. 
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under  the  aame  circumstances.  The  result  of  my  experiments  up  to  tbe 
present  has,  however,  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  final  difference  ol 
potential  between  amalgamated  zinc  and  copper  in  water,  or  dilate  aut- 
phuric  acid,  is  verj  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by 
zinc  and  copper  imder  the  same  conditions,  if  the  immersion  of  the  plates 
is  sufficiently  prolonged. 

This  rise  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  of  a  Toltaie 
element  while  the  circuit  is  open  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  exactly  the 
same  cause  as  the  so-called  polarization  of  the  plates  when  the  circuit  is 
closed,  but  operating  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  natural  result  of  this  change  in  the  difference  of  potential  of  the 
unmersed  plates  is,  that,  in  a  cell  composed  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  zinc  being  furnished  with  a  copper  terminal,  the 
difference  of  potential  exhibited  by  the  terminals  should  increase  with 
the  length  of  time  the  plates  have  been  immersed,  the  circuit  of  course 
never  having  been  completed.  In  order  to  verify  this  I  have  endeavoured 
to  compare,  by  the  electrometer,  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  ter- 
minals of  such  a  cell  with  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of 
a  Darnell's  cell.  Several  determinations  gave  nearly  the  same  results ; 
and  the  following  numbers  show  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which 
takes  place : — 

D  represents  the  difference  of  potential  of  a  Danieirs  cell,  in  which  the 
amalgamated  zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  composed  of  1  part  by 
weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  4  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water. 
According  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  D=  1*079  volt. 

The  difference  of  potential  of  the  copper  terminals  of  a  zino-water- 
copper  cell  is, 

immediately  after  the  immersion  of  the  plates, 

0-760  D,  or  0-820  volt ; 

after  the  plates  have  been  immersed  1*5  hour, 

0*821  D,  or  0*886  volt ; 

after  the  plates  have  been  immersed  3  hours, 

0*838  D,  or  0*905  volt. 

The  experiments  with  the  condenser  above  mentioned,  by  which  the 
corresponding  change  in  the  potentials  of  the  plates  themselves  was 
observed,  would  indicate  that  the  difference  of  potential  of  zinc  and 
copper  in  contact  (which  I  will  represent,  as  usual,  by  Zn  |  Cu)  is  between 
0*760  D  and  0*821  D,  and  nearer  to  the  former.  This  indication  is 
justified  by  the  result  of  dii*ect  experiment,  as  described  in  a  later  part  of 
this  paper. 

From  the  observations  previously  described  as  to  the  difference  of 
potential  of  copper  with  respect  to  water  and  with  respect  to  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  it  follows  that  when  copper  plates  are  immersed 
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respeckTely  in  water  and  in  a  aatnrated  aqueous  nolutioD  of  coppef 
sulph&te,  the  two  liquids  being  separated  by  a  porous  partition,  if  ns 
difference  of  potential  arise  between  the  liquids  in  contact,  the  copper 
plate  in  water  will  be  ^(ittt>«  to  the  copper  plate  in  the  copper-sulphata 
adndon.    The  distribution  of  potential  will  be  indicated  by  fig.  4. 


Experiment,  however,  shows  that  the  copper  plate  in  water  is  dis- 
tinctly n^ative  to  the  copper  plate  in  the  copper-Bulphate  solution. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  pot«ntial  be- 
tween these  two  liquids  in  contact,  the  copper- sulphate  solution  being 
positive  to  distUled  water. 

The  real  distribution  of  potential  in  this  case  ia  therefore  represented 
in  fig.  5 ;  as  before,  these  figures  are  not  drawn  to  scale,  but  only  repre- 
sent qualitatively  the  distribution  of  potential. 


Copper. 


Similar  experiments  indicate  (though,  in  the  absence  of  perfectly  reli- 
able measures,  perhaps  not  so  conclusively)  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  is  positive  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  also  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide  when  the  first  liquid  is  in  contact  with  either 
of  the  two  latter. 

Indeed  the  experiments  I  have  performed  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  11  to  13  per  cent.,  by  which  the  difference  of  potential  exhibited  by 
the  copper  terminals  of  a  Daniell's  cell  exceeds  the  difference  of  ^teTkti&l., 
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•hown  hj  the  copper  tenniiiAlB  of  ft  call  composed  of  amslgaiiutod  aae 
ftnd  copper  in  dilate  sulphuric  add  is  nuunly  due  to  the  contaot  of  tiw 
dilute  Bulphuiic  acid  and  the  solution  of  copper  sulphftte  in  the  DaniaD'a 
cell.  The  contact  between  the  copper  and  the  copper^ulphate  solatioii 
appears  to  add  but  little,  and  the  contact  of  the  linc  and  dilute  add 
next  to  nothing,  to  the  difference  of  potential;  at  all  erenta  in  the 
case  where  tlie  acid  solution  is  we^. 

In  such  a  Daniell's  cell  the  distribntioa  of  potential  appears  to  be  Uiat 
indicated  in  fig.  6. 

Fig.B. 


The  very  large  difference  of  potential  between  copper  and  a  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide  in  contact,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  at  the 
oonmiencement  of  this  paper,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  difference 
is  of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  eihibiled  by  copper  and  water,  or  copper 
and  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  contact,  shows  that  a  voltaic  cell  of 
considerable  power  may  be  constructed  containing  only  one  metal  and 
two  liquids.  Such  cells  hare  long  been  known  ;  for  instance,  Becquerd's 
cell,  composed  of  platinum  in  nitric  acid,  and  platinum  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  ;  but  the  only  cell  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen  described, 
in  which  copper  is  the  only  metal  present,  is  that  devised  by  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

A  cell  composed  of  copper  in  water  and  copper  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  (1  part  by  weight  of  cyanide  to  5  parts  by  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water)  shows  a  difference  of  potential  between  its  terminals  equal 
to  0-923  D,  or  0-996  vdt. 

This  cell  has,  of  course,  a  very  large  internal  resistance  ;  but  this  re- 
sistance may  be  greatly  diminished  by  sub»titutiiig  a  saturated  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  for  the  water ;  and  although  this  substitution  causes  a 
loss  of  potential  at  the  junction  of  the  copper  and  liquid,  yet  it  '■»  luch 
more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids. 

Thus  a  cell  composed  cf  copper  in  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  copper  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (1  part  by  weight  of 
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the  cyanide  to  6  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water),  exhibits  at  its  ter- 
minals a  difference  of  potential  equal  to  1-102  D,  or  1*189  volt. 

In  order  to  test  the  constancy  of  this  last -mentioned  cell,  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  form  usually  adopted  for  Grove's  battery :  the  inner 
porous  vessel  contained  60  cub.  centims.  of  the  potassium-cyanide  solu- 
tion, and  in  it  was  inserted  a  plate  of  copper ;  the  outer  vessel  contained 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  maintained  in  a  state  of  saturation  by  the 
presence  of  crystals  of  the  salt,  and  the  copper  plate  in  this  vessel  was 
bent  round  the  flat  porous  vessel  so  as  nearly  to  touch  it  on  both  sides. 
The  terminals  were  now  connected  by  short  wires  with  a  tangent  galva- 
nometer, and  the  current  allowed  to  pass  uninterruptedly,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

Deflection  of  the 
needle, 
o 
At  the  time  the  circuit  was  closed 34 

After  6  minutes 68 


15 
22 
30 
45 
62 
75 
90 
105 
,,120 


9> 


>» 


>» 


^» 


»» 


»> 


H 


>» 


73 
76 

75 

68-6 

46 

28 

25 

23-5 

21-6 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  though,  for  a  voltaic  element  containing 
only  one  metal,  this  cell  has  a  considerable  electromotive  force,  it  is  far 
from  constant  in  its  action. 

In  endeavouring  to  compare  the  differences  of  potential  arising  in  pairs 
of  metals  in  contact,  I  have  employed  the  method  of  Kohlrausch  (Wiede- 
mann's *  Galvanism  us,'  18G1,  vol.  i.  p.  28),  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  con- 
denser having  its  plates  of  two  metals,  the  difference  of  potential  of  these 
metals,  due  to  their  contact,  is  compared  with  the  difference  of  potential 
exhibited  by  the  terminals  of  a  constant  voltaic  element. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  used  a  Clark's  standard  cell  (Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  1),  relying  upon  the  reported  constancy  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  its  terminals  ;  and  although  I  find  that  this  difference 
is  very  far  from  constant,  yet  the  rate  of  change  is  slow,  and  for  experi- 
ments performed  at  inten'als  of  only  a  few  days  it  may  be  considered 
constant  within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  errors  to  which  my  present 
apparatus  seems  liable. 

I  will  denote  by  C  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of  this 
cell  at  the  time  the  following  measures  were  made ; — 
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With  condenser-plates  of  iron  and  copper  carefully  cleaned  I  obtained 

Fe  I  Cu= 0-0774  C. 
0-0717  C. 


00745  C.  (Mean.) 

With  condenser-plates  of  zinc  and  copper  carefully  cleaned  immediately 
before  commencing  the  series  of  measurements  the  following  results  were 
obtained : — 

Zn  I  Cu= 0-6180  C. 
0-6238  C. 
0-6172  C. 
0-6204  C. 


0-6198  C.  (Mean.) 

In  these  experiments  the  circumstances  were  altered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  condenser-plates  were  adjusted  at  different  intervals,  and  the 
plates  were  in  some  cases  separated  slowly,  and  in  others  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  yet  the  greatest  amount  of  Aariation in  the  measures  obtained 
scarcely  exceeds  one  per  cent. 

These  two  measurements  lead,  by  Volta's  law,  to 

Zn  I  Fe= 0-5453  C. 

Direct  experiments  with  condenser-plates  of  zinc  and  iron  gave  the 
following  results : — 

Zn  I  Fe= 0-5228  C. 
0-5329  C. 
0-5198  C. 


0-5251  C.  (Mean.) 

Unfortunately  in  these  experiments  the  plates  were  not  cleaned  imme- 
diately before  the  measurements  were  made,  and  the  zinc  plate  was  very 
slightly  oxidized,  so  that  this  series  must  give  a  value  for  Zn  |  Fe  below 
the  true  value.  For  this  reason  more  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
result  deduced  from  the  experiments  with  Zn  and  Cu  and  with  Fe  and  Cu 
than  in  that  obtained  by  the  last  series. 

When  mercury  acted  as  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser  and  the 
upper  plate  was  of  iron,  I  obtained 

Fe  I  Hg=0-23144  C. 

The  above-mentioned  results  lead,  then,  to  the  following : — 


Fe 
Zn 
Fe 
Zn 
Cu 


Cu  =0-120  .  Zn 
Fe  =0-880  .  Zn 
Hg= 0-373  .  Zn 
Hg= 1-253.  Zn 
Hg= 0-253  .  Zn 


Cu. 
Cu. 
Cu. 
Cu. 
Cu. 
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Comparison  of  the  difference  of  potential  of  zinc  and  copper  in  contact 
with  that  of  the  terminals  of  the  standard  Daniell's  cell  before  men- 
tioned gave 

Zn  I  Cu = 0-7892  D; 


or,  assuming  Mr.  Latimer  Clark's  measurement  of  D,  viz.  1*079  volt, 

Zn  I  Cu= 0-8516  volt. 
This  value  shows  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  measures, 

C  =  1-273D= 1-374  volt. 

By  using  this  value  of  Zn  |  Cu  in  the  preceding  results,  the  values  con- 
tained in  the  following  Table  are  obtained  : — 


D. 

Volt. 

Zn  1  Fe 

0-694 

0-749 

Fe     Cu 

0-095 

0-102 

Cu|Hg 

0-200 

0-216 

Zn     Cu 

0-789 

0-852 

Fe     Kg 

0-295 

0-318 

Zn     Hg 

0-989 

1-067 

The  experiments  from  which  the  above-mentioned  ratios  of  Zn  Cu 
to  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of  Clark's  standard  cell  are 
deduced  were  performed  on  January  5  and  January  8, 1877.  A  series 
of  similar  experiments  had  been  previously  made  on  December  15  and 
December  16, 1876,  which  led  to  the  following  results,  C  representing 
the  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of  Clark's  cell  at  that  time  : — 

Zn  I  Cu= 0-5863  C 
0-5842  C. 
0-5912  C. 
0-5890  C. 


0-5877  C.  (Mean.) 
Hence,  since  Zn  |  Cu=0-7892  D= 0-8516  volt. 


C'=:  1-343  D= 1-449  volts. 
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On  March  13  and  15,  1877,  (Mark's  cell  was  direcilj  compared  with  a 
Daniell's  cell,  giying 

C"=  1-192  D. 
1178  D. 


1-185  D.  (Mean.) 

On  March  28,  1877,  the  same  comparison  was  repeated,  leading  to  the 
result 

C"  =1-169  D. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  difEerence  of  potential  exhibited  by  the  ter- 
minals of  Clark's  standard  cell  is  constantly  diminishing  during  the 
period  of  these  experiments,  being 


Standard 
Daniell. 

Volt, 

On  December  15-16, 1876 

„   January  5-8,  1 877  

«   March  13-15,  1877 

1-343 
1-273 
1-185 
1-169 

1-449 
1-374 
1-279 
1-262 

„  March  28,  1877    

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the 
difference  of  potential  exliibited  by  the  copper  terminals  of  various  voltaic 
elements  with  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals  of  a  standard 
Daniell's  cell,  in  which  the  amalgamat<.»d  zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  a  liquid 
composed  of  1  part  by  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  4  parts  by 
weight  of  distilled  \>ater.  JSome  of  the  results  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  are  contained  in  the  Tabic  accompanying  this 
paper,  arranged  with  the  differences  of  potential  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude. 

In  all  the  cells  referred  to  in  this  Table  the  terminals  have  been  care- 
fully insulated,  so  that  in  no  case  has  a  current  circulated  in  any  of  the 
cells ;  the  difference  of  potential  observed  is  therefore  free,  or  nearly  free, 
from  the  influence  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  polarization  of  the 
metal  plates. 

I  hope  shortly,  with  somewhat  improved  apparatus,  to  undertake  a 
more  extended  series  of  measurements  of  the  differences  of  potential  due 
to  the  contact  of  metals,  and  metals  and  liquids,  and  by  using  purer 
metals  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  Society  results  of  more  value  than 
those  contained  in  the  present  paper. 
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Table  showing  the  Difference  of  Potential  of  the  Copper  Terminals  of 
Voltaic  Elements  in  which  no  Current  has  circulated. 


Composition  of  jElement 


Tin  in  dilute  sulphuric  add  (1  volume  of  add  to 
8  volumes  of  distilled  water)  and 

Tin  in  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1  part  by  weight 
of  caustic  potash  to  5  parts  by  weight  of  distifled 
water) 

Tin  in  distilled  water  and 

Tin  in  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1  part  by  weight 
of  caustic  potash  to  5  parts  by  weight  of  distilled 
water) 

Copper  and  zinc  (both  well  cleaned)  in  distilled 
water : — 

When  metals  are  first  immersed 

After  immersion  for  1*5  hour      

n  n  ,y        3  hourS 

Copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1  volume  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  to 
8  volumes  of  distilled  water) 

Copper  in  distilled  water  and 

Copper  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (1  part  by 
weight  of  nolassium  cyanide  to  5  parts  by  weight 
of  distilled  water) 

Daniell : — 

Copper  in  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate 

and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

(1  volume  of  com  mo  jial  sulphuric  acid  to  10 

volumes  of  distilled  water) 

D  aniell : — 

Copper  in  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(1  volume  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  to  8 
volumes  of  distilled  water)    

Carbon  and  zinc  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate 


Difference  of  Potential 
in  terms  of 


Standard 
DanialL 


0-532 


0-713 


0-760 
0-821 
0-838 


0-866 


0-923 


0-958 


0-982 


0-996 


Volt 


0-574 


0-769 


0-820 
0-886 
0-905 


0-924 


0-996 


1-034 


1-059 


1-074 
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Table  {continued). 


1 

Composition  of  Elements. 

Difference  of  Potential 
in  terms  of 

• 

Standard 
Daniell. 

Volt. 

Copper  in  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  copper  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
(1  part  by  weight  of  potassium  cyanide  and  5 
paribs  by  weight  of  distilled  water) 

Smee : — 

PIatini7«ed  silver  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  volume  of  commercial   sul- 
phuric acid  to  8  volumes  of  distilled  water)   . . 

Leclanche : — 

Solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  distilled  wat^r 

Grove : — 

Platinum  in  commerdal  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*36) 
and  amalgamated  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1  volume  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  to  12 
volumes  of  distilled  water)   

Platinum  in  acid  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
(4  volumes  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  to  1  volume  of  commer- 
cial sulphuric  acid)  and 

Amalgamated   zinc  in   dilute   sulphuric  acid  (1 
volume  of    commercial   sulphuric   acid    to    8 
volumes  of  distilled  water) 

Carbon  and  zinc  in  acid  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  (4   volumes  of   saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  to  1  volume 
of  commercial  sulphuric  acid) 

1-102 

1-193 
1-2G8 

1-504 
1-678 

■ 

1-701 

1-189 

1-288 
1-369 

1-622 

1-811 
1-835 

V.    "The    Physiology   of   Sugar   in   relation    to    the    Blood/' 
By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   Received  June  12, 1877. 

In  a  communication  published  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society '  (1860,  p.  579)  I  gave  the  results  of  analyses  showing  that  what 
had  previously  been  looked  upon,  under  Bernard's  glycogenic  theory,  as 
the  natural  condition  of  the  blood  in  relation  to  sugar  was  a  fallacious 
representation  due  to  a  post  mortem  change  being  allowed  to  exert  its  in- 
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fluence.  It  had  hitherto  been  asserted  that  the  blood  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  was  in  a  notably  different  condition  as  regards  the  amount 
of  sugar  it  contained  from  that  of  the  arterial  system,  an  error  which  I 
discovered  arose  from  the  non-observance  of  certain  precautions  in  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  blood  for  examination  from  the  respective  parts  of 
the  vascular  system.  Whilst  the  arterial  blood  had  been  collected  during 
life,  it  was  customary  to  collect  that  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
without  any  special  haste,  after  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  animal. 
During  the  period  thus  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  moment  of  death 
and  the  collection  of  the  blood,  an  alteration  occurs  from  the  post  mortem 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  which  causes  the  blood  to  assume  an 
extent  of  saccharine  impregnation  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  it 
during  life,  and  which  had  failed  to  be  recognised  in  its  true  light.  I 
gave  analyses  which  show  that  what  was  formerly  taken  as  representing 
the  natural  condition  of  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  fur- 
nished from  *50  to  *94  per  cent.,  or,  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  state 
it,  6-0  to  9*4  per  1000  of  sugar,  the  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the 
same  animals,  collected  during  life,  having  contained  what  1  described  as 
a  trace  of  sugar.  Other  analyses,  three  in  number,  were  given,  repre- 
senting the  true  condition  of  the  blood  belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  during  life,  and  the  results  indicated  from  *47  to  *73  per  1000  as 
the  amount  of  sugar. 

Bernard  has  recently  published  some  communications  entitled  "  Cri- 
tiques exp^rimentales  sur  la  glyc^mie,"  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  de 
TAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  His  statements  are  foimded  upon  a 
method  of  analysis  which  is  not  only  strikingly  devoid  of  precision  as  a 
quantitative  analytical  process,  but  in  itself  of  a  nature  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  a  fallacious  result. 

The  process  adopted  by  Bernard  is  as  follows : — He  makes  use  of  a 
Fehling*s  solution,  titrated  to  render  1  c.  c.  equivalent  to  5  milligrammes 
of  sugar.  He  withdraws  with  a  syringe,  or  collects  as  it  flows  from  the 
vessel  in  a  weighed  porcelain  capsule,  a  determined  quantity — 10,  15,  or 
25  grammes  of  blood.  To  this  he  adds  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  of 
soda  in  small  crystals,  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  heats  imme- 
diately over  the  flame  of  a  gas-burner  or  spirit-lamp,  to  coagulate  the 
albuminous  and  colouring  matters.  On  account  of  the  relatively  small 
quantity  of  sugar  to  be  dealt  with,  he  only  uses  for  the  analysis  1  c.  c.  of 
the  standard  copper  solution.  This  he  heats  in  a  small  glass  flask,  after 
having  added  20  to  25  c.  c.  of  a  fresh  concentrated  soliition  of  potash,* 
and  drops  into  it  the  liquid  to  be  tested  till  decolorization  is  effected. 
From  the  suboxide  remaining  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  being  thus  free 
from  precipitate,  the  attainment  of  the  point  of  decolorization  is  easy  to 
be  perceived.  Observation,  he  says,  has  shown  that  the  relation  of 
volume  of  liquid  yielded  to  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  blood 
and  sulphate  of  soda  is  ^ ;  in  other  words,  that  50  grms.  of  sulphate  alt 
soda  and  of  blood  give  80  c.  c.  of  trial  liquid.     T\i^^%\A\si%5C\'Cpa.Vw>^ 
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indicated  how  much  sugar  each  c.  c.  of  this  liquid  contains,  the  data  are 
afforded  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  yolume  corte- 
sponding  with  the  weight  of  blood  analyzed,  and  thence  the  ratio  per 
1000. 

There  are  two  seriously  faulty  points  about  the  method  as  a  qnan- 
titatiye  process  of  analysis. 

The  first  is  the  assumption  that  the  volume  of  the  trial  liquid  oop- 
responds  in  c.  c.  with  ^  of  the  weight  in  grms.  of  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  blood.  In  reality,  the  actual  relation  between  tlie 
volume  of  liquid  obtained  and  the  weight  of  the  mixture  employed  must 
vary  in  each  individual  instance  with  the  proportion  of  solid  matter 
existing  in  the  particular  specimen  of  blood,  and  the  loss  of  liquid  by 
evaporation  from  the  capsule  during  the  process  of  coagulation  by  heat. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  totally  impossible  to  secure  that  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminous  and  colouring  matters  can  be  effected,  in  an 
open  capsule  at  the  high  temperature  necessary,  with  identically  tbe 
same  loss  by  evaporation  in  each  individual  instance ;  and  as  the  amount 
of  liquid  derivable  from  the  mixture  is  not  large,  a  slight  variation 
must  alter  to  a  decided  extent  the  result,  especially  when  it  is  worked 
out  into  the  proportion  in  1000  parts.  With  20  grms.  of  blood  as  the 
quantity  submitted  to  analysis,  any  error  existing  in  the  result  yielded 
becomes  multiplied  50  times  when  the  representation  of  ratio  per  1000 
is  made. 

The  other  point  is,  that  the  process  involves  the  influence  of  organic 
matter  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  the  suboxide  of  copper.  It  is 
not  the  usual  principle  of  applying  the  test  that  is  appealed  to.  In  the 
ordinary  volumetric  process  of  analysis  with  the  copper  solution,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  separation  of  suboxide  till  the  whole  of  the  copper 
has  been  removed  from  the  liquid.  In  Bernard's  process  a  large  addi- 
tion of  potash  is  employed  (20  to  25  c.  c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  to 
1  c.  c.  of  the  copper  test),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  act  upon  some  one  or 
other  organic  principle  left  in  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  blood,  and 
prevent  a  deposit  of  suboxide  occiu-ring.  The  presence  of  the  potash  does 
not  bv  its  own  action  interfere  with  the  fall  of  suboxide  :  for  when  the 
process  is  carried  out  upon  a  simple  solution  of  sugar,  the  suboxide  falls 
in  the  usual  way,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  obtained  from  the 
blood,  the  removal  of  blue  colour  takes  place  without  any  signs  of  ap- 
pearance of  precipitate.  AVithout  the  addition  of  the  potash  the  usual 
behaviour  occurs. 

Actual  observation  shows  that  the  results  yielded  by  Bernard's  pro- 
cess are  very  wide  of  those  given  by  a  process  to  be  presently  described, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  suboxide  and  the  subse- 
quent collection  of  the  copper  by  means  of  galvanic  action  upon  a 
cylinder  of  platinum  foil,  as  is  now  extensively  done  in  the  assaying  of 
copper  ores.  This  application  of  the  copper  solution  yields  a  gravimetric 
Instead  of  a  vohimotric  process  of  analy^ia.     There  is  nothing  in  it  of  a 
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doubtful  nature.  The  result  being  given  by  the  balance,  there  is  no  un- 
certainty belonging  to  it,  as  may  be  the  case  to  a  slight  extent  where  the 
gradual  fading  of  colour  has  to  be  watched  and  a  decision  formed  with 
regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  precise  point.  If  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  can  be  safely  turned  to  account  for  effecting  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  sugar  (and  analysts  are  agreed  that  it  can),  it  is 
by  such  process  that  the  most  trustworthy  information  is  supplied.  The 
closeness  attainable  in  the  results  of  counterpart  analyses  shows  that  it 
there  is  not  only  susceptible  of  being  carried  out  with  great  precision,  but 
affords  strong  evidence  of  its  reliability.  Compared  with  this  process, 
the  results  yielded  by  that  of  Bernard  present  the  greatest  discordancy. 
The  figures  given  by  Bernard's  method  are  almost  invariably  too  high,  but 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  difference  presented.  The  variapce,  indeed, 
shows  no  intelligible  relation,  and  suggests  that  there  is  somethiag  fun- 
damentally wrong  in  taking  decolorization,  without  precipitation  of  the 
suboxide,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar.  Subjoined  are 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  different  specimens  of  blood  in  which  Ber- 
nard's process  has  been  compared  with  my  own.  In  every  case  where 
my  own  process  of  analysis  is  put  into  practice  I  submit  two  samples  of 
the  blood  to  examination,  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  checked,  and 
the  same  plan  was  adopted  in  some  of  the  trials  of  Bernard's  method. 
In  these  instances,  therefore,  we  have  the  results  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  four  separate  samples  of  the  same  blood,  taken  for  examina- 
tion at  the  same  time : — 


Source  of  Blood. 

Sugar  per  1000  parts. 

Gravimetric  process. 

Bernard's  Tolumetrio 
prooets. 

I.  From  bullock  lolled  by  Jewish 
method  

II.  From  bullock  killed  by  Jewish 
method  

m.  From  bullock  killed  by  Jewish 
method  

lY.  From  bullock  killed  by  Jewish 
method  

V.  From  bullock  killed  by  pole- 

axe  

VI.  From  jugular  vein   of   dog, 

instantly  after  death 

VJI.  From  sheep   

VIII.  From  ease  of  severe  diabetes, 
obtained  by  cupping 

/a.    -5891    -688 
b.     -588  J  (mean). 

ffl.    -6101    -499 
b.    -489    (mean). 

fa,'    -6151    -625 
1  b.     '535  J  (mean). 

[a,    -6981    -703 
b.     -709    (mean). 

fa.  1-0911  1094 
16.  1-097  J  (mean). 

/a.    -7951    -803 
1*.     -811 J  (mean). 

U.    -5091    -517 
1  b.     -626  /  (mean). 

r  a.  4-000  1  4-970 
\b.  4-951  j  (mean). 

•975 

ffl.     -6091    -624 
\b.     -d40/(mean). 

1025 

•869 

ffl.  13111  1357 
1*.  1-403 /(mean). 

•800 

•761 

r  a.  5-000 1  4-852  . 
16.  4-705  ;  (mean). 

The  gravimetric  process  of  analysis  to  which  1  bi&\e  reletx^  Qo\y?\aX.^ 
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of  three  stages.  The  blood  is  first  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  and 
heated  to  separate  the  albuminous  and  colouring  matters ;  the  liquid  is 
then  separated  and  the  coagulum  well  washed  to  remove  all  the  sugar. 
Boiling  with  an  excess  of  the  copper  solution  is  next  performed,  and  tiie 
reduced  oxide  afterwards  collected  and  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  an 
add.  In  this  solution  a  cylinder  of  platinum  foil  is  immersed,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  copper  removed  by  means  of  galvanic  action. 
Weighing  the  platinum  foil  before  and  after  the  operation  gives  the 
weight  of  the  deposited  copper ;  and  from  this  may  be  calculated  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  has  effected  the  reduction  of  the  cupric  oxide. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  process  ;  but  a  special  description  of  the  mani- 
pulation is  required,  as  success  is  dependent  upon  certain  details  being 
closely  followed.  In  the  application  of  the  process  many  difficulties  at 
different  stages  presented  themselves ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
state  that  they  have  all  been  overcome,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
no  source  of  fallacy  now  exists  in  any  part  of  the  operation. 

Forty  grms.  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  small  crystals  are  weighed  out  in  a 
beaker  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity.  About  20  c.  c.  of  the  blood  intended  for 
analysis  are  then  poured  upon  the  crystals,  and  the  beaker  and  its  contents 
again  carefully  weighed.  In  this  way  the  precise  weight  of  the  blood 
taken  is  ascertained.  The  blood  and  crystals  are  well  stirred  together  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  about  30  c.  c.  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  added.  The  beaker  is  placed  over  a  flame  guarded  by  wire 
gauze,  and  the  contents  heated  till  a  thoroughly  formed  coagulum  is  seen 
to  be  suspended  in  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  to  attain  which  actual  boil- 
ing for  a  short  time  is  required.  The  liquid  has  now  to  be  separated 
from  the  coagulum,  and  the  latter  washed,  to  remove  all  the  sugar. 
This  is  done  by  first  pouring  off  the  liquid  through  a  piece  of  muslin 
resting  in  a  funnel  into  another  beaker  of  rather  larger  capacity.  Some 
of  the  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  poured  on 
the  coagulum,  well  stirred  up  with  it,  and  the  whole  thrown  on  the  piece 
of  muslin.  By  squeezing  the  liquid  is  expressed ;  and  to  secure  that  no 
sugar  is  left  behind  the  coagulum  is  returned  to  the  beaker,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  washing  and  squeezing  repeated. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  containing  all  the 
sugar  that  existed  in  the  blood.  Prom  the  coarse  kind  of  filtration  and 
the  squeezing  employed,  it  is  slightly  turbid,  and  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
boiled  to  prepare  it  for  filtration  through  ordinary  filter- paper.  A  per- 
fectly clear  liquid  freely  runs  through ;  and  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
operation,  the  beaker  in  use  and  the  filter-paper  are  washed  with  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  before  referred  to. 

The  next  step  is  boiling  with  the  potassio-tartrate  of  copper  test  solu- 
tion.    The  liquid  is  again  placed  over  a  flame,  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
ebullition.     A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  to  leave  some  in 
excess  is  now  poured  in,  and,  from  the  commencement  of  boiling  again, 
brisk  ebullition  is  allowed  to  contiivwe  for  the  full  8\)ace  of  one  minute. 
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This  suffices  for  all  the  sugar  to  be  oxidized,  and  accordingly  for  all  the 
required  action  upon  the  copper  solution  to  occur.  There  is  no  risk 
during  this  time  of  spontaneous  change  occurring  in  the  copper  solution ; 
but  observation  has  shown  that  should  boiling  be  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  (by  which  I  mean  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour)  the  copper  solution  undergoes  alteration,  and  no  longer  possesses 
the  power  of  resisting  spontaneous  reduction.  As  regards  the  amount 
of  copper  solution,  10  c.  c.  of  the  t^st  of  ordinary  strength  are  found  to 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  20  c.  c.  of  the  blood  of  animals  in  a  natural 
state.  Where  from  any  cause  an  extra  quantity  of  sugar  exists,  more  in 
proportion  of  the  test-solution  is  of  course  required. 

The  precipitated  suboxide  of  copper  has  now  to  be  separated  from  the 
excess  of  copper  solution.  Experience  shows  that  filtration  through 
filter-paper  cannot  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pores  of  the  paper  tend  to  become  blocked  up  and  filtration  to  be  stopped ; 
and  in  the  next  (and  this  is  a  fatal  objection)  the  paper  absorbs  and  so 
tenaciously  holds  some  of  the  copper  solution  that  it  cannot  be  effec- 
tually washed  out.  A  plug  of  asbestos,  in  a  filter-funnel,  may  be  used 
instead ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  procure  the  asbestos  with  fibres  of 
the  medium  state  of  fineness  to  answer  well  for  speedy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  delicate  filtration.  A  material,  however,  which  has  recently  been 
introduced,  viz.  glass-wool,  exactly  furnishes  what  is  wanted.  Properly 
packed  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  it  permits  filtration  to  be  effectively  and 
speedily  performed ;  the  state  of  the  filtrate  readily  shows  if  the  plug 
has  not  been  sufficiently  closely  packed  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  precipi- 
tate back. 

Should  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding filtration  interfere  with  the  process  of  filtration,  the  funnel  may 
be  lodged  upon  a  beaker  containing  fiuid  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 
Through  the  heat  thus  applied,  the  liquid  is  prevent^  from  assuming 
a  crystalline  form. 

The  suboxide  having  been  collected  and  washing  with  distilled  water 
performed,  it  is  returned  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  reduction  was  effected, 
to  secure  that  whatever  precipitate  may  have  been  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  is  retained.  The  plug  is  simply  pushed  with  a  glass  rod 
from  the  funnel  inverted  over  the  beaker,  and  the  funnel  washed  and  its 
surface  cleaned  from  all  adhering  precipitate.  We  have  now  the  sub- 
oxide in  a  fit  state  to  dissolve ;  and  until  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  to  effect  its  oxidation  a  difiieulty  presented  itself  in  this 
part  of  the  operation,  the  precipitate  requiring  an  amount  of  acid  to 
dissolve  it  which  interfered  with  the  subsequent  deposition  of  copper  by 
galvanic  action.  After  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, a  very  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (a  few  drops  only)  is  sufficient 
to  lead  to  instantaneous  solution;  and  after  boiling  to  decompose  the  ex- 
cess of  peroxide  of  liydrogen,  the  contents  ort\ve\>^^eT,  cwisv^>asN%  ^^ 
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the  filter-plug  and  dissolved  precipitate,  are  poured  into  a  funnel  con- 
taining a  loose  plug,  to  obtain  the  liquid  in  a  separate  form.  The 
requisite  washing  with  distilled  water  having  been  performed,  there  only 
remains  the  final  stage  of  the  process  to  be  conducted. 

The  liquid  to  be  now  dealt  \idth  contains  the  copper  in  the  form  of 
nitrate,  which  experiment  has  sho\i^  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  yielding 
a  pure  metallic  deposit  by  galvanic  action.  For  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  deposit,  a  cylinder  of  platinum  foil  soldered  to  a  platinum 
wire,  for  hooking  on  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  is  employed. 
This  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  inserted  within  it  is  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire,  made  to 
form  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  con- 
tinuous connexion,  the  platinum  spiral  is  closely  bound  to  the  copper 
conducting-wire  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  pole  is  provided  with  a 
platinum  hook,  for  the  suspension  of  the  cylinder.  This  precaution  has 
been  found  necessary  from  the  ready  manner  in  which  copper  exposed 
ends  become  oxidized  and  rendered  imperfect  conductors  by  the  oxygen 
escaping  from  the  liquid  underneath.  It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  the 
platinum  spiral,  after  several  days'  use,  presents  a  brown  surface,  and 
requires  to  be  occasionally  cleaned  by  immersiou  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  the  case  of  an  analysis  of  blood  containing  an  ordinary  amount  of 
sugar,  and  therefore  yielding  a  limited  amount  of  copper  to  be  deposited, 
twenty-four  hours  have  been  usually  found  to  thoroughly  suffice  for  com- 
plete removal  to  occur :  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  uncer- 
tainty upon  this  point ;  and  to  provide  against  this  the  liquid  must  be 
tested  before  the  operation  is  regarded  as  finished.  A  small  quantity  is 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  a  little 
ammonia  added  to  it  in  a  test-tube.  Should  a  decided  blue  colour  be 
produced  it  should  be  returned  to  the  vessel ;  should  no  blue  colour  be 
perceptible  the  testing  must  be  carried  further.  Acetic  acid  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  to  supersaturate  the  ammonia, 
and  then  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
dropped  in.  In  the  absence  of  copper,  nothing  but  the  faint  yellow 
colour  of  the  test  is  perceptible ;  but  with  the  presence  of  copper  a 
brownish  hue  is  produced,  and  the  galvanic  action  must  be  carried  on 
till,  on  testing,  this  is  no  longer  brought  out.  AVhen  it  is  thus  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  thrown  down,  the  cylinder  is 
lifted  quickly  out  of  the  liquid  and  instantly  plunged,  first  into  distilled 
water  and  then  into  spirit.  After  drying  in  a  water-oven,  it  is  ready  for 
weighing,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  delicate  balance  is  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  before  and  after  the  opera- 
tion indicates  the  amount  of  copper  deposited. 

The  galvanic  action  requires  to  be  steadily  and  continuously  main- 
tained, and  a  modification  of  Fuller's  mercury-bichromate  battery  has 
been  found  to  be  highly  suitable  for  use.    The  arrangement  that  has  been 
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employed  in  my  experiments  consists  of  an  outer  cell  charged  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  dissolved  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  add.  In 
this  two  carbon  plates  are  immersed.  The  inner  porous  cell  contains  a 
little  mercury  at  the  bottom,  but  is  otherwise  filled  up  with  water.  An 
amalgamated  zinc  rod  is  inserted,  and  dips  down  into  the  layer  of  mer- 
cury. This  battery,  it  is  found,  gives  a  steady  current,  and,  used  every 
day,  will  remain  in  good  working  ordel*  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  all  that 
is  necessary  being  to  pour  out  the  liquid  in  the  porous  cell  when  it  has 
become  green  from  reduction  of  the  diffused  bichromate  solution  and 
replace  it  with  water.  Attention  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  that 
the  proper  battery-power  exists  to  effect  the  deposition  of  the  copper ; 
and  when  the  current  becomes  weak  the  zinc  rod  must  be  cleaned  and  the 
bichromate  of  potash  solution  replenished. 

The  relation  existing  between  sugar  oxidized  and  cupric  oxide  of  the 
copper  test  solution  reduced  is,  that  one  atom  of  the  former  reduces  five 
atoms  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
test  is  based,  and  the  calculation  made  in  estimating  by  its  agency  the 
amount  of  sugar  present.  Taking  63*4  as  the  atomic  weight  of  copper, 
and  180  as  that  of  glucose  (OgHj^Og),  317  parts  of  copper  will  stand 
equivalent  to  180  parts  of  glucose.  Thus  one  part  of  copper  corresponds 
to  '5678  of  glucose ;  and  in  calculating  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
analyzed,  the  weight  of  the  copper  deposited  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by 
•5678  to  give  its  equivalent  in  glucose.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
amount  of  blood  taken  for  analysis  being  thus  determined,  the  data  are 
furnished  by  which  the  proportion  per  1000  parts  may  be  ascertained. 

I  have  entered  thus  minutely  into  the  description  of  the  gravimetric 
process  of  estimating  sugar,  as  I  feel  that  it  supplies  a  new  mode  of  in- 
vestigation which  is  calculated  to  materially  advance  our  position  with 
reference  to  the  physiological  relations  of  sugar  in  the  animal  system. 
It  has  hitherto  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  giving  numerical  represen- 
tations of  minute  quantities  of  sugar  they  could  only  be  regarded  as 
approximate  results.  Now,  however,  sufficient  precision  is  attainable  to 
enable  minute  differences  to  be  ascertained  with  the  requisite  certainty 
for  definite  physiological  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

In  a  further  communication,  to  be  presented  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,  I  propose  to  give  the  results  I  have  already  obtained  bearing 
on  (1)  the  natural  state  of  the  blood;  (2)  the  comparative  states  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood ;  and  (3)  the  spontaneous  change  ensuing  after 
the  removal  of  blood  from  the  system. 
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VIII.  "  On  the  Length  of  the  Spark  between  two  Spherical  Sur- 
faces of  the  Chloride-of-Silver  Battery/'  By  Warren  Db  La 
Rue,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Hugo  W.  Muller,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.     Received  June  14,  1877. 

In  anticipation  of  a  detailed  account  of  our  researches  in  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, which  have  engaged  our  attention  for  nearly  three  years,  we  ven- 
ture to  publish,  as  of  interest  to  the  electrician,  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  with  two  spherical  surfaces  of  3  inches  radius  and  1*5  inch 
diameter.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  materially  from  those  which 
occur  from  the  employment  of  a  point  for  one  terminal  and  a  flat  disk  for 
the  other,  with  which  the  striking-distance  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  number  of  cells  up  to  8040,  as  has  already  been  stated  to  be  the 
case  up  to  2400  cells  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  no.  166, 1876). 

The  Ag  CI  cell  is  taken  as  equal  to  1*03  volt  in  the  calculations  from 
which  the  following  numbers  are  derived  ; — 


Difference  of        Length  of  spark  in 


potential 
in  Tolts. 


250 
500 
750 


2000 
2500 


4000 
4500 


air  at  the  atmo- 
spherio  pressure. 
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000100 1 

0-00225 

000350, 

0-004821 


1000 

1500        000820/ 

0012331 

0-01700/ 


3000        0-022001 

3500        0-02700; 


)-03225 1 
1-03775  ; 


5000  0-043251 

6500  0-04900/ 

6000  0-054()01 

6500  0-06070/ 

7000  0-0G6501 

7500  007250 

8000  0-07850 


Additional  length  of  spark 
1000  additional  volts. 
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000482 
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000751 

3000   .... 

000967 

4000   ... 

001025 

5000   ... 
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6000   ... 

001135 

7000   ... 

0-01190 

8000   ... 

001200 

It  is  evident  that,  for  small  distances  l>etween  the  terminals,  a  higher 
difference  of  potential  is  necessary  to  cause  the  spark  to  jump  than 
when  they  are  at  greater  distance.  This  agrees  with  8ir  AVilliam  Thom- 
son's experience. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  state  that,  when  observed 
with  the  microscope,  the  voltaic  arc,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressures,  is 
seen  to  be  stratified,  though  with  some  difficulty. 
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Also  that  the  origin  of  all  strata  in  exhausted  tubes  is  at  the  positiye 
pole.  At  certain  pressures  there  is  only  one  stratum,  then,  as  the  pres- 
sure is  diminished,  two,  three,  and  so  on,  each  being  added  on  from  the 
positive  pole.  We  succeed  easily  in  obtainiug  photographs  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  the  strata  can  generally  be  made  to  remain  stationary  for  some 
time.  Several  of  the  photographs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  to  be 
copied,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the  history  of  several  tubes  in  a 
communication  we  are  now  drawing  up. 


June  21,  1877. 

Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  Eight  Hon.  John  Duke  Lord  Coleridge  and  Dr.  Thomas  Eichard 
Fraser  were  admitted  into  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  that  Section  V.  Chapter  III.  of  the  Statutes, 
under  which  a  Fellow  whose  paper  had  been  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  could  claim  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  contribution,  a 
Life  Composition  of  ^40  instead  of  £60,  had  been  repealed  by  the 
Council. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  '^  On  the  Normal  ParaflSns/'  Part  II. — By  C.  S.  Schorlemmer, 
P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  Owens  Collie, 
Manchester.     Received  June  5,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  subject  it  was  shown  that  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  a  normal  paraffin  a  primary  chloride  and  a  secondaiy  one  of 

C  IT        1 
the  general  formula     "    ^^  \  CHCl  are  formed  simultaneously*.     It 

appeared  of  interest  also   to  examine   the  action  of  bromine  on  the 
paraffins.     The  present  paper  contains  the  first  results  of  this  research. 

I.  Normal  Ilexane, — When  bromine  vapour  is  passed  into  the  vapour 
of  the  boiling  hydrocarbon,  in  the  daylight,  its  colour  disappears  quickly 
and  substitution  products  are  formed  which  are  partly  decomposed  by 
distillation.     The  portion  distilling  without  decomposition  consists  of  a 

*  Phil.  Trana.  vol.  162,  part  i.  p.  111. 
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hexyl  bromide,  which  was  converted  into  the  acetate  and  the  alcohol.  The 
latter  yielded  on  oxidation  acetic  acid  and  normal  butyric  acidy  shoeing 
that  it  is  meihylhuiyl  carhinol.  The  boiling-points  of  the  different  com- 
pounds are  as  follows  : — 

Formula.  Boiling-point. 

Bromide  ^JJ" }  ^^^^  143°-145° 

Acetate    ^^^  |  CH .  0C,H30      146^-150° 

Alcohol    ^,JJ«|CH.0H  136°-140° 

II.  Normal  Heptane  yielded  the  following  products : — 

Bromide ^^?^^  |  CHBr  165°-.! 67^ 

Acetate    ^(J[f  |  CH .  OC^Kfi      169^-171 

Alcohol   ^[?^^  I  CH .  OH  15o°-167^ 

The  heptyl  alcohol  is  meihylpentyl  carhinol^  because  on  oxidation  it 
was  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  normal  pcntylic  acid. 

As  result  of  this  investigation  it  appears  that  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  normal  paraffins  only  secondary  bromides  of  the  general  formula 

C  H        ^ 
"    ITxT^  [  CHBr  are  formed,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  primary  bromide,  or 

that  the  methyl  groups  which  are  present  in  these  hydrocarbons,  and 
which  are  readily  attacked  by  chlorine,  are  not  touched  by  bromine 
at  all. 

In  addition  lo  the  secondary  bromides  other  products  are  formed 
which,  on  distillation,  decompose  either  completely  or  are  resolved  into 
hydrobromic  acid  and  non-saturated  hydrocarbons,  which  are  probably 
olefines.  By  continuing  this  research  I  hope  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
these  non- volatile  products. 


II.  '^The  Relationships  of  the  Nerve-cells  of  the  Cortex  to 
the  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Brain.'^  By  Bevan  Lewis, 
F.R.M.S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  West  Riding 
Asylum.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  F.R.S.  Received 
June  8,  1877. 

[Plates  1  &  2.] 

The  great  importance  attached  to  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  re- 
lationships existing  between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  lymphatic  and 
vascular  systems  in  the  brain  cortex  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  are 
engaged  upon  investigations  in  cerebral  pathology,  and  cannot  be  well 
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overestimated.  These  anatomical  relationships  have  had  great  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  by  continental  histologists,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  German  school.  Amongst  the  more  important  subjects  in 
which  their  acumen  has  served  to  enlighten  us  we  may  take,  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  demonstration  of  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between 
the  lymph-sacs  and  perivascular  channels  of  the  brain,  and  the  success- 
ful injection  of  the  former  by  Obersteiner*.,  Although  several  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Obersteiner's  views,  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements  has  not  received  that  appreciation  and  acknowledg- 
ment by  English  observers  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  impera- 
tively demands,  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  critical  examination  of  these 
"pericellular  spaces"  has  been  instituted  with  the  object  of  finally 
setting  the  question  at  rest. 

In  his  work  on  this  subject  Obersteiner's  views  are  expressed  so 
clearly,  and  the  illustrations  are  so  definite,  that  little  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy  can,  I  think,  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

That  his  views  have  not  been  generally  accepted  amongst  us,  I  infer 
from  the  frequent  confusion  traceable  in  the  writings  of  many  patho- 
logists in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  relationships  of  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  theimmedia  te  environment,  from  the  dubious- 
ness expressed  by  others  as  to  the  nature  of  these  spaces  when  observed 
by  them,  and,  finally,  to  the  error  committed  by  others  of  referring  them 
to  an  entirely  different  source  to  that  which  Obersteiner  claims  for  them. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  liave  induced  me  to  describe  my  own 
investigations  on  the  subject  and  state  my  opinion,  which,  on  most 
points,  is  strictly  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  German  observer — full 
opportunities  having  been  afforded  me  for  confirming  his  statements 
and  gauging  their  value  in  pathological  researches. 

Existence  of  Pericellular  Lymiyh-sacs  in  the  Brain, 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  significance  of  these  spaces  by 
(a)  the  prevalence,  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  of  numerous  nuclei 
arranged  in  definite  directions  around  the  nerve-cells,  (6)  the  presence 
of  undoubted  lymph- corpuscles  in  clear  spaces  around  the  ceU,  and  (c) 
the  appearance  of  pericellular  spaces  in  healthy  brain  occasionally  where 
the  cells  appeared  perfectly  normal  and  certainly  not  atrophic. 

The  arrangement  of  nuclei,  above  alluded  to,  is  at  times  most  striking, 
and  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  larger  nerve-cells  of  the  third  layer  and 
the  still  larger  cells  found  at  a  lower  level  in  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions  of  man,  which  have  been  termed  giant 
cells.  These  cells  are  undoubtedly  normal  constituents  of  the  cortical 
layers,  and  to  a  great  extent  constant  elements  in  these  regions.  I 
have  represented  one  of  these  great  nerve-cells  in  Plate  2.  ^q,  4.     To 

*  "  Ueber  eiuige  Lyraphriiiinie  im  Gchirne ''  (Sitzb.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  1  Abtb., 
Jan.-Heft.  1870). 
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appreciate  the  significance  of  this  arrangement  of  nuclei  around  these 
cells  it  will  be  necessary  shortly  to  consider  the  actual  cell-elements 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  non-nervous  portion  of  the 
neuroglia.  These  elements  arc  usually  stated  to  consist  of  free  nuclei 
and  distinct  nucleated  cells.  The  nuclei  of  the  latter  are  said  by  Meynert^* 
to  have  a  diameter  of  9— lO/x  (=*009  to  '010  millim.),  a  measurement 
which  coincides  with  my  own.  I  find  these  last-mentioned  cells  possess 
an  extremely  delicate  protoplasm,  so  readily  affected  by  reagents  that  it 
is  easily  altered  in  appearance  or  entirely  masked  from  view.  Within 
these  cells  two  nuclei  are  frequently  seen.  These  cells,  in  certain  morbid 
conditions,  proliferate  freely,  and  throw  out  delicate  and  anastomosing 
branches  in  all  directions,  assuming  the  form  of  "  Deiter  s  cells."  They 
are  undoubtedly  connective  elements,  and  by  this  morbid  proliferation 
they  produce  a  true  sclerosis  of  the  cortex ;  such  a  condition  is  deli- 
neated in  Plate  2.  fig.  5.  This  morbid  growth  of  the  nucleated  cell  in  the 
neuroglia  is  alluded  to  by  Meynert  as  bearing  a  relationship  to  arrest  in 
the  discharge  of  the  perivascular  lymph,  as  would  occur  in  hypersamia 
and  also  in  degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head  and  neck. 
I  have  myself  frequently  observed  these  changes  in  tuberculosis  and 
senile  atrophy  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  growth 
must  still  further  impede  the  current  in  the  perivascular  channels  by  the 
intertwining  of  their  numerous  branches  around  the  walls  of  the  delicate 
capillaries  of  the  cortex. 

It  is  important  that  a  distinction  be  dra\^  ii  clearly  bet\^'een  these  cells 
and  the  other  nuclear  elements  referred  to.  These,  the  so-called  free 
nuclei,  are  not  in  reality  free  nuclei ;  for  when  examined  carefully  in  the 
fresh  state  they  are  found  to  have  a  slight  delicate  investment  of  proto- 
plasm, which  becomes  quite  destroyed  by  subsequent  methods  of  pre- 
paration. These  nucleus-like  bodies  resemble,  as  regards  size,  form, 
structure,  and  reaction  to  staining  and  chemical  reagents,  those  which 
are  found  universally  scattered  through  the  brain,  and  which  most 
observers,  I  believe,  accept  as  representatives  of  the  coimective-tissue 
series.  Now  these  elements  appear  to  me  to  be  disposed  in  three 
definite  situations  : — ^/,  irregularly  in  the  ni^uroglia  framework ;  ft,  re- 
gularly around  the  nerve-cells ;  c,  following  directly  the  course  of 
capillaries. 

In  the  two  last  positions  they  are  connected  with  the  lymph-walls 
surrounding  the  blood-vessels  and  nerve-cells,  and  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  as  endothelial  elements  lining  these  channels.  The  spindle- 
cell  of  the  deepest  cortical  layer  in  the  frontal  region  appears  to  be 
especially  prone  to  the  growth  of  these  att(»ndant  satellites,  which  accu- 
mulate occasionally  iu  such  numbers  as  to  form  superincumbent  heaps, 
almost  concealing  the  nerve-cell  from  view. 

Frequently  the  capillary  is  so  faintly  stained  that  we  can  trace  its 
♦  Strieker's  *  Histology '  (Sydenham  Society),  vol.  ii. 
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course  alone  by  the  line  of  nuclei  running  parallel  to  its  wall,  and  within 
which  the  elongated  nucleus  proper  to  the  vascular  coat  becomes  now 
and  again  apparent. 

Identical  as  these  nuclear  bodies  are  in  appearance  their  site  pro- 
bably betokens  far  different  functional  endowments  appertaining  to 
each,  the  extravascular  being  truly  connective,  whilst  those  lining  the 
lymphatic  channels  develop  into  lymph-corpuscles,  and  correspond,  in 
fact,  to  lymphatic  endothelia.  These  connective  and  endothelial  elements 
having  a  separate  and  wholly  distinct  destiny,  also  differ  inf^  se  in  re- 
lative number  and  distribution,  the  connective  elements  being,  in  con- 
ditions of  health,  a  constant  element,  the  endothelial  subject  to  diverse 
physiological  influences,  by  which  their  appearance  and  proportions  may 
be  greatly  modified.  The  recognition  of  these  connective  and  endothelial 
elemenU,  and  the  varying  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  their  distinct 
functional  endowments,  is  of  essential  importance  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  morbid  brain. 

Further  examination  sufficed  to  prove  that  this  arrangement  of  nuclei 
regularly  around  the  nerve-cell  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  epilepsy 
and  other  morbid  affections  were  present  before  death,  was  a  condition 
frequently  met  with  in  the  lower  animals  as  apparently  a  perfectly 
normal  state,  and  the  brain  of  the  healthy  cat  afforded  peculiarly  favour- 
able opportunities  for  studying  their  distribution  and  significance. 

Here  it  was  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  my  mind  that  the 
pericellular  nuclei  were  arranged  along  the  boundary  of  a  perfectly  clear 
space.  This  space  completely  enclosed  the  nerve-cell  and  gradually 
tapered  off  and  disappeared  towards  the  apex  process  of  the  pyramids. 
The  remaining  processes  (lateral  and  basal)  of  the  nerve-cell  cross  the 
intermediate  space,  passing  through  the  boundary  wall  of  the  enclosing 
sac,  the  cell  being  in  reality  suspended  by  its  branches  within  this  peri- 
cellular cavity.  The  appearance  of  these  spaces  will  be  greatly  modified 
by  the  method  of  preparation  adopted,  the  thinness  of  the  section,  and 
various  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  existing  before  death. 

On  reference  to  the  sketch  (Plate  1.  fig.  1)  which  represents  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution  in  a  young  cat,  the  section  being  taken  from  the 
gyrus  immediately  in  front  of  the  crucial  sulcus,  we  find  four  nerve-cells 
surrounded  by  these  clear  spaces  which,  in  this  case,  are  widely  distended. 
One  of  these  pericellular  sacs  also  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  nuclear 
elements  above  alluded  to.  In  most  cases  the  outline  of  the  cell  is  closely 
followed  by  the  enclosing  sac,  and  from  this  cause  the  form  of  the  peri- 
cellular sac  is  subject  to  great  diversity  of  contour. 

Eecent  examination  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  sections  cut  on  the  freez- 
ing microtome  has  assured  me  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  middle  layers 
of  the  cortex  are  subject  to  no  definite  rule  as  regards  their  form.  The 
pyramidal  form  was  too  exclusively  supposed  by  Meynert  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of   hardening  agents,  and  he  certainly  erred  in  assuming  the 
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spindlo  form  to  be  the  natural  and  most  prevalent.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  the  forms  are  too  protean  for  any  such  exclusive  statement  to  be 
scientifically  accurate.  The  fusiform  cell  is  frequently  seen  in  the  third 
layer,  the  pyramidal  is  also  frequent  in  fresh  specimens,  others  are  pyri- 
form,  ovate,  globose,  or  even  so  indefinite  as  to  warrant  the  term 
amoebiform. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  lymph-space  surrounding  the  cell 
must  differ  greatly  in  its  contour.  In  some  cases  the  lymph-sac  is  not 
apparent,  although  its  endothelial  elements  may  indicate  its  existence; 
this,  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  to  patho- 
logical changes  (probably,  also,  certain  physiological  conditions)  not  yet 
satisfactorily  investigated.  Within  these  spaces  we  can  frequently 
detect  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  lymphatic  system,  whilst  a 
faintly  granular  plasma  remains  as  the  represent^itive  of  the  coagu- 
lated lymph.  The  boundary  wall  of  these  spaces  varies  much  in  appear- 
ance, according  to  the  character  assumed  by  the  surrounding  matrix  of 
neuroglia.  The  more  finely  granular  the  appearance  of  the  neuroglia 
the  less  perfectly  can  the  wall  of  the  periceUular  space  be  differentiated 
from  its  environment,  the  minutest  fibrils  of  connective  and  nerve  inter- 
mingled in  the  finely  granular  basis  approaching  to  the  clearly  defined 
margin  of  the  space,  and  no  distinct  limiting  membrane  being  observable. 
In  all  probability  these  spaces  are  lined  merely  with  a  delicate  endothelial 
investment.  In  cases  where  great  shrinking  of  structure  has  occurred 
by  the  use  of  strong  solutions  of  chromic  acid  and  subsequent  methods 
of  preparation,  I  have  observed  much  distortion  occur,  whereby  the  cell 
is  laterally  displaced,  or  even  partially  withdrawn  from  its  enclosing  sac. 
The  next  stage  in  my  observations  was  arrived  at  by  the  discovery  that 
a  minute  blood-vessel  invariably  ran  in  close  contact  with  aU  the  large 
nerve-cells.  In  some  cases  the  elongated  nuclei  of  the  capillary  might 
not  have  been  sufficiently  stained  and  the  outline  of  the  vessel  not  dis- 
tinct, yet  the  line  of  perivascular  endothelial  elements  would  unmis- 
takably indicate  its  course,  except  where  the  vessel  had  been  cut  across, 
when  the  open  lumen  surrounded  by  its  perivascular  sheath,  often  with 
one  or  more  nuclei  attached,  still  indicated  the  close  proximity  of  the 
vessel  to  a  nen*e-cell. 

In  all  cases  I  have  never  failed  to  recognize,  on  careful  examination, 
a  small  capillary  either  passing  immediately  across  the  nerve-cell  or 
running  with  a  gentle  curve  along  the  confines  of  the  pericellular  space. 
The  invariable  occurrence  of  this  arrangement  naturally  struck  my  at- 
tention as  a  highly  significant  fact,  and  more  extensive  observations 
proved  it  to  be  the  universal  arrangement  tliroughout  the  cortex  cerebri. 
In  many  instances  a  distinct  connexion  between  x>orivascular  and  peri- 
cellular space  could  be  clearly  observed,  although  from  obrious  rea^^ons 
the  majority  of  specimens  exhibited  this  connexion  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  strict  scrutiny,  or  afforded,  on  the  other  hand,  no  definite 
wdicatioTiH  of  its  existence. 
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The  fact,  however,  of  a  direct  communication  existing  between  these 
spaces  is  established  when  seen  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  a  single 
instance.  In  the  accompanying  sketch  (Plate  1.  fig.  1)  such  a  connexion 
is  well  shown,  and  I  can  fully  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  minutest 
details  here  portrayed. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pericellular  sacs  are  laterally  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the  smaller 
capillaries,  and  in  no  case  occupy  a  terminal  position ;  hence  the  nerve- 
cell  is  bathed  in  a  constantly  renewed  current  of  lymph  on  all  its  sides. 
Does  this  distribution  in  any  way  indicate  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  nerve-cell?  With  the  object  of  answering  this  query  I  examined 
several  brains  of  foetal  and  adult  animals  ;  and  although  1  cannot  speak 
conclusively  on  the  point,  it  will  be  apparent,  by  reference  to  figs.  2,  3, 
that  the  characters  represented  in  such  sections  strongly  confirmed  the 
views  adopted  above,  and  indicate  likewise  a  development  of  nerve-cells 
from  within  the  perivascular  sheath  projecting  from  its  walla  in  egg- 
shaped  ampullse.  The  nerve-cells  are  seen  in  these  specimens  to  follow 
definitely  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  often  surround  the  latter 
in  crowds,  and  assume  \idth  the  direction  of  the  vessel  a  linear  or  arched 
course.  In  the  cortex  of  the  new-bom  kitten  the  appearances  indicated 
in  fig.  2  were  seen.  The  perivascular  sheaths  were  unusually  defined, 
and  could  be  traced  along  the  most  minute  capillaries.  The  nerve-cells 
were  arranged  in  one*  or  two  series  along  the  course  of  the  capillary,  and 
are  clearly  separated  by  a  space  from  the  neuroglia  in  its  vicinity.  The 
cells  and  their  limiting  sacs  are  somewhat  pyriform,  and  appear  to  arise 
by  narrowed  stalk-like  processes.  The  pyriform  appearance  is  still 
better  marked  in  a  section  from  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  of  a 
young  dog  (fig.  3),  which  shows  two  large  pyriform  cells,  distinctly  nu- 
cleated and  within  their  enclosing  sheath.  At  this  period  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  nerve-cells  have  not  thrown  out  their  processes,  and 
the  development  can  be  traced  merely  from  a  globular  cell  or  nucleus  to 
a  distinctly  nucleated  pyriform  cell.  Such  appearances  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  lymphatic  outgrowths ; 
but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  amoeboid  vagrants  from  the  blood- 
current  be  the  source  of  these  centres  of  nervous  activity,  must  remain 
for  a  time  sub  judice.  One  important  fact  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind ; 
the  existence  of  these  pericellular  sacs  enables  us  to  infer  a  more  direct 
orgauic  connexion  between  vessel  and  nerve-cell  than  we  were  capable  of 
assuming  before.  Purther  research  alone  will  enable  us  to  establish  the 
existence  of  that  mutual  sympathy  between  nerve-ceU  and  vascular  con- 
tents in  healthy  and  diseased  action  which  is  dependent  upon  their 
development  from  similar  and  identical  elements. 

Important  considerations  must  be  drawn  if  this  view  of  the  anatomical 
relationship  of  nerve-cells  to  a  lymphatic  system  be  generally  accepted. 
There  are  observers  who  have  attributed  these  spaceSi  when  seen  in 
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senile  atrophy,  to  mere  shrinking  of  the  cell  from  degenerative  change, 
and  the  production  thereby  of  an  artificial  fissure  or  chasm  around  the 
cell.  The  broader  views  now  advanced  will  enable  such  observers  to 
expect  similar  appearances  from  very  diverse  causes. 

The  unusual  distinctness  with  which  these  lymph-sacs  sometimes  pre- 
sent themselves  may,  I  am  convinced,  be  occasioned  by  hardening  agents, 
such  as  chromic  acid  and  its  salts ;  but  I  feel  equally  well  assured  that 
similar  appearances  may  result  from  an  unusually  distended  lymph- 
system.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  them  well  shown  where  obstruc- 
tive agencies  interfere  with  the  outflow  of  the  lymph-stream  towards  the 
pia  mai^r.  The  large  size  and  defined  contour  of  these  lymph-sacs  in 
senile  atrophy  of  the  brain  may  undoubtedly  be  due  to  shrinking  of  the 
enclosed  degenerating  protoplasm  of  the  cell ;  yet  the  important  point 
is  to  i*ecognize  these  spaces  as  natural  structures  in  an  unnaturally  dis- 
tended condition,  for  their  large  size  appears  to  me  due  not  only  to 
wasting  and  recession  of  the  enclosed  cell,  but  to  a  large  accumulation 
of  lymph,  the  lymphatic  channels,  both  pericellular  and  perivascular, 
being  in  a  distended  condition  throughout. 

Sections  from  the  frontal  lobe  of  a  young  and  perfectly  healthy  cat  ex- 
hibited these  pericellular  spaces  with  remarkable  distinctness  (vide  Plate  1. 
fig.  1).  In  this  instance  the  distension  of  the  lymph-sac  was  probably 
accompanied  by  a  general  plethora  of  the  whole  lymph-system  of  the 
brain,  as  the  appearance  of  the  nerve-cell  would  scarcely  warrant  the 
supposition  of  the  appearance  being  entirely  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
cell  consequent  upon  chrome  hardening.  The  morbid  conditions  interfering 
witii  the  perivascular  lymph-current  of  the  brain  are  numerous.  Hvper- 
semia  acts  in  this  way  and  greatly  modifi(»s  the  nutritive  and  depurative 
changes  proceeding  in  the  pericellular  sacs.  Deposits  within  the  peri- 
vascular sheaths,  aneurismal  dilatations  along  the  vessels,  tubercular  out- 
growths from  their  walls,  proliferating  connective  elements,  may  all  in 
their  turn  affect  very  materially  the  free  exit  of  lymph  from  the  peri- 
vascular channels,  which  is  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
functional  activity  of  nerve-cells. 

The  proliferation  of  the  connective  elements  of  the  neuroglia  is  represented 
in  Plate  2.  figs.  5  and  6,  the  latter  being  a  fresh-teased  preparation,  while 
the  former  is  from  a  section  obtained  by  means  of  the  freezing  microtome. 
The  truly  protean  forms  assumed  by  these  connective  elements  are  well 
seen  in  such  specimens,  the  nucleated  corpuscle  becoming  swollen,  cloudy, 
and  often  coarsely  granular ;  at  other  times  it  maintains  through  all  its 
changes  of  form  the  pellucid  delicate  appearance  of  its  protoplasm. 

Methods  of  Kcamination  of  tJu  Cortex  Cerebri, 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  shortly  upon  the  methods  employed 
by  myself  in  this  investigation.  I  have  not  limited  myself  to  any  con- 
ventional process  for  obtaining  sections ;  but,  whilst  making  free  use  of 
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ordinary  pencil,  which  is  polarized  in  the  axial  plane,  at  which  both 
systems  at  once  will  be  seen  distinctly.  And  the  ordinary  index,  which 
will  be  given  by  the  ordinary  image,  will  be  a  geometric  mean  between 
the  two  apparent  extraordinary  indices,  of  which  one,  namely,  that  got 
from  the  lines  in  the  axial  plane,  will  be  the  real  extraordinary  index. 

There  are  two  uniaxal  crystals,  calcite  and  quartz,  for  which  we  know 
accurately  the  principal  refractive  indices  for  the  principal  lines  of  the 
spectrum  from  the  measures  of  Budberg.  The  principal  indices  for  these 
two  minerals  and  the  apparent  indices  in  the  two  directions  mentioned 
above  are  given  in  the  following  Table.  The  iiiidicea  are  given  to  four 
places  of  decimals,  and  the  fixed  lines  C,  D,  B  are  chosen,  whence  the 
results  applicable  to  tiie  kinds  of  Ught  most  Hkelj  to  be  employed  may 
be  obtained,  directly  or  bj  interpolation. 
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Lines. 
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M*. 
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1^ 
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1^ 

0  ... 

1-6545 

1-4846 

1-8321 

1-8438 

1-5418 

1-5509 

1-5601 

1-5328 

D  ... 

1-6585 

1-4864 

1-3322 

1-8505 

1-5442 

1-5533 

1*5624 

1-5352 

B  ... 

1-6636 

1-4887 

1-3322 

1-8590 

1-5471 

1-5563 

1-5656 

1-5380 

It  is  well  known  that  the  double  refraction  of  quartz  dilEers  from  that 
of  the  generality  of  uniaxal  crystals.  Its  wave-surface  for  any  colour, 
instead  of  being  the  sphere  and  spheroid  of  Huyghens,  is  a  surface  of  two 
distinct  sheets,  which,  instead  of  touching,  only  make  a  very  close 
approach  alohg  the  axis.  The  polar  diameters  of  the  outer,  or  ordinary, 
and  of  the  inner,  or  extraordinary,  sheet  differ  by  minute  and  practically 
equal  quantities  from  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  ordinary  sheet. 
The  effect  of  this,  however,  on  the  indices,  real  or  apparent,  determined 
by  Mr.  Sorby's  method  on  a  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  would 
not  be  sensible.  The  peculiarity  would  show  itself  by  giving  the  two 
images  at  different  depths  circularly  polarized,  one  right-handedly  and  the 
other  left-handedly. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  refractive  index  is  given  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  section  of  the  wave-surface  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  seen  in  focus,  and  that  in  order  that  the  lines 
may  be  seen  distinctly,  they  must  be  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes 
of  principal  curvature.  This  rule,  as  I  proceed  to  show,  is  general ;  and 
it  will  much  simplify  the  calculation  in  more  complicated  cases,  by 
enabling  us  to  dispense  with  the  direct  application  of  Huyghens's  con- 
struction. 

Let  O  be  a  point  in  the  first  surface  of  the  plate,  and  consider  a  small 
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llu'  orJinarv  prepiinilioii  by  chrome  hardening,  and  the  subsequent 
staining  with  logwood,  carmine,  and  other  dyes  (adopting  Lockhart 
Clarke's  method  for  clearing  and  mounting),  I  have  struck  out  inde- 
pendently a  series  of  investigations  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
brain  in  the  fresh  state,  feeling  convinced  that  the  disuse  of  hardening 
agents  would  eliminate  many  sources  of  fallacy.  A  method  was  adopted 
by  me  and  described  at  length  in  the  '  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal ' 
(Sept.  1876),  whereby  the  cells  and  cortical  structure  generally  could  be 
well  displayed.  The  great  fault  attached  to  this  process  is  that  relation- 
ships were  wholly  sacrificed  for  clearer  definition  of  structure  and  differ- 
entiation of  elements.  Having  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  by  the  ordinary  freezing  methods  with  ice  and  salt, 
I  eventually  devised  an  instrument  whereby  freezing  with  ether  spray 
was  introduced,  and  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  cutting  the  finest 
sections  oi  fresh  brain  were  obtained.  This  instrument  was  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Baker  of  High  Holborn,  and  is  described  by  me  in  the  '  Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology '  for  April  1877,  and  proves  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  investigation  of  nervous  structures. 

When  perfectly  fresh  sections  of  healthy  brain  are  thus  obtained,  and 
the  slightest  possible  staining  of  the  nerve-ceUs  produced  by  a  drop  of 
carmine,  or  a  '25  per  cent,  solution  of  aniline  black,  just  sufficiug,  in  fact, 
to  give  us  the  outline  of  the  cells,  nuclei,  nucleoli,  and  their  environment, 
we  are  able  to  detect,  in  most  cases,  indications  of  spaces  surrounding 
the  cell ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  conditions  which  induce  a  shrink- 
ing of  the  cell-protoplasm,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  surrounding 
neuroglia. 

The  examination  of  these  films  of  fresh  cortex  by  chemical  reagents, 
their  examination  after  staining  by  aniline  and  mounting  in  balsam,  the 
process  of  teasing  above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  chrome  hardening  for  sec- 
tions, have  been  the  methods  employed  in  this  investigation. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  1. 

Fig.  1.  Section  obtained  from  the  ascending  frontal  gyms  of  a  healthy  yoong  cat. 
Illustratiye  of  the  relationships  of  the  pericellular  lymph-sacs  to  the  blood- 
Tessel  and  its  lymphatic  sheath  (the  brain  in  this  case  was  hardened  and 
stained  simultaneously).     X  180  diameters. 

Fig.  2.  Section  from  the  frontal  lobe  of  a  kitten  at  birth.  Exhibits  the  young  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cortex  within  their  lymphatic  sacs  arranged  along  the  perivas- 
cular channels.  The  neuroglia  is  finely  granular,  the  perivascular  sheaths 
are  distended,  and  the  nerve-cells  fail  to  exhibit  clear  indications  of  a 
nucleus.     X  210  diameters. 

Fig.  3.  Similar  appearances  shown  in  a  section  obtained  from  the  same  convolution  in 
a  dog  at  birth.  The  nerve-cells  are  becoming  elongated,  pyriform,  and  in 
some  cases  exhibit  a  nuclew.     X  210  diameters. 
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Plate  2. 

Fig.  4.  A  "  giant  cell  **  from  the  ascending  frontal  conTolution  in  maiL.  Obtained 
from  recent  brain  by  means  of  the  new  freezing  microtome.  X  105  dia- 
meters. 

Fig.  5.  Section  from  the  ascending  frontal  conTolution  in  a  ease  of  lenile  atrophj. 
Obtained,  by  means  of  the  new  freezing  microtome,  fh>m  fresh  taun.  The 
proliferation  of  connectiye  cells  of  the  upper  cortical  layers  is  seen  inTading 
the  Tasculor  tracts  and  nerrous  elements.     X  180  diameters. 

Fig.  6.  A  cluster  of  amoeboid  connectiye  cells  from  the  third  layer  of  the  ascending 
frontal  conTolution,  in  a  case  of  senile  atrophy.  Section  obtained  from 
fresh  brain  by  pressure  and  teasing. 


III.  "On  the  Thickness  of  Soap  Films.''  By  A.  W.  Reinold, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  and  A.  W.  Rocker,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  Leeds.  Communicated 
by  R.  B.  CuFTON,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Received  June  13, 1877. 

Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  various  physicists  to 
obtain  from  the  phenomena  of  capillarity,  or  from  observations  on  liquid 
films,  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  radius  of  molecular  attrac- 
tion. The  authors  of  this  note  have,  with  the  same  object  in  vie\r, 
lately  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  the  law  that 
the  resistance  ofltered  to  the  electric  current  by  a  uniformly  thick  homo- 
genous body  varies  inversely  as  the  section  is  or  is  not  apparently 
obeyed  by  liquid  films,  as  any  apparent  departure  from  that  law  might 
bo  taken  to  indicate  a  want  of  homogeneity,  or  that  the  thickness  of  the 
film  was  comparable  with  the  magnitude  of  the  radius  of  molecular 
attraction. 

Their  investigations  on  this  point  are  not  as  yet  fiufficiently  advanced  for 
publication ;  but  in  the  course  of  their  work  they  have  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  forms  of  soap  films,  which  they  venture  to  lay  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  a  preliminary  note. 

A  liquid  film,  inclined  to  the  horizontal  so  as  to  become  gradually 
thinner  by  the  slow  descent  of  the  liquid,  will,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, appear  black,  as  in  the  central  portion  of  Newton's  rings.  By 
optical  methods  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  a  superior  limit  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  black  portion  of  such  a  film  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  black  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases  with 
extraordinary  rapidity. 

As  a  general  rule  no  trace  of  the  blue  of  the  first  order  can  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  when  the  colour  next  below  the  black  is  the  white  of  the  first 
order,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  is  ver}-  definite;  and  if  the 
film  be  moved  so  as  to  change  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light  by 
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which  it  is  viewed,  the  position  of  the  boundary  of  the  black  romains 
fixed,  thoagh  that  of  each  of  the  other  colours  is  altered  with  e^erj 
motion.  More  frequently,  however,  the  presence  of  the  colours  of  the 
first  order,  and  some  or  all  of  those  of  the  second  order,  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  a  microscope,  and  to  the  naked  eye  several  tints 
appear  to  be  wanting  between  the  black  and  the  colour  which  immediately 
succeeds  it. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  above  mentioned,  viz.  the 
very  rapid  change  in  the  thickness  of  the  film  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  black,  suggests  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
thickness  of  the  latter  and  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  liquid.  Any 
investigation  as  to  whether  such  a  connexion  exists  must,  it  appears,  be 
commenced  by  seeking  the  answers  to  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Do  very  rapid  changes  in  thickness  occur  elsewhere  in  the  films  ? 

2.  Is  the  black  portion  of  the  film  uniform  in  thickness  ? 

3.  If  so,  is  the  thickness  the  same  for  all  films  formed  with  the  same 
Hquid? 

The  authors  have,  with  a  single  liquid  and  with  the  form  of  apparatus 
employed,  obtained  results  which,  although  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  them  to  give  general  answers  to  these  inquiries,  display,  as  they 
believe,  a  hitherto  unsuspected  constancy  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
liquid  films  thinning  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  seem  to  merit 
further  study. 

The  method  employed  was  to  measure  simultaneously  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  films,  and  the  breadths  of  the  bands  of  colour  they 
displayed. 

The  liquid  used  was  M.  Plateau's  "  liquide  glyc^rique,"  made  by  dis- 
solving I  part  by  weight  of  oleate  of  soda  in  40  parts  of  water,  and 
adding  3  volumes  of  this  liquid  to  2*2  volumes  of  Price's  glycerine.  Tp 
improve  the  conductivity,  3  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  nitrate  were 
dissolved  in  every  100  parts  of  water  along  with  the  oleate  of  soda. 

The  films  which  were  submitted  to  investigation  were  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  were  formed  between  two  platinum  rings  of  the  same  diameter 
placed  one  vertically  over  the  other.  The  mode  of  supporting  these  and 
making  the  electrical  connexions  was  as  follows: — A  glass  cylindrical 
vessel,  about  16  centims.high  and  9  centims.  in  diameter,  was  fitted  with 
an  ebonite  cover  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  Each  of  these  would,  if 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  remain  in  situ,  A  brass  tube,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  was  retained  in  its  position  by  friction, 
passed  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  cover,  and  was,  when  in  position, 
in  the  centre  of  the  glass  vessel.  A  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  provided 
with  a  pinchcock  was  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  this  tube,  and  to 
the  bottom  of  it  was  soldered  a  brass  plate  carrying  the  upper  platinum 
cylinder.  This  latter  was  formed  of  stout  platinum  foil,  the  edges  9f 
which  were  welded  together  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any 
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of  noimal  seotioDS  perpendicular  to  the  principftl  plane,  we  Bee  that  if  & 
be  the  greatest  or  least  parameter  they  remain  coastaQtly  pooitiTe.  But 
if  6  be  the  mean  puameter,  both  ezpreasious  change  sign  twice,  onee  ia 
passing  throtigh  lero,  and  onoe  through  iDfinity,  as  9  diangea  from 
(fto9(y. 
The  radii  of  cniratnre  become  infinite  together  when 

'^'^=^z?- (") 

that  is,  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis.    For  a  pomtiB 
'tiie  drcolar  Bection  the  ladius  vanishes  when 

"-■"W^^r (•'^ 

that  is,  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to  the  ray-azii.    For  a  piMnt  ia 
the  elliptic  eeotaon  the  radius  Tanishea  when 

*^*=-?(^r^' f^^> 

tbat  is,  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to  the  normal  to  the  elliptic 

section  at  the  point  where  the  two  sections  intersect. 

'  -  A  figure  may  make  these  changes  clw>er.    Let  xOx  be  a  quadrant  (rf 

Fig.  3. 


the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  mean  parameter.  Let  BB'  be  the 
.  circular,  and  AC  the  elliptic  section,  intersecting  in  B,  PQ  the  common 
tangent,  BN  a  normal  at  B  to  the  elliptic  section.  ConceiTe  a  plate  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  j:;,  its  normal  being  inclined  at  the  angle  6 1« 
Ot ;  and  imagine  d  to  change  continuously  from  0  to  90° :  uid  let  p, />/ 
reprascmt  the  radii  of  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane  (*0*  being  deemed 
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the  primftry  plane)  for  points  in  the  sections  AG,  BB'  respectively.  As 
B  starts  from  zero,  p  starts  from  a  and  increases,  and  p^  starts  from 
6~  V  and  decreases.  When  B  becomes  BOB,  p^  yanishes,  and  beyond  that 
becomes  negative,  while  p'  continues  to  increase.  As  B  increases  to 
BOQ,  p  increases  positively,  and  p^  negatively,  to  infinity,  and  beyond 
that  both  change  sign,  p  becoming  negative  and  p/  positive.  As  B 
increases  to  ANB,  p  decreases  negatively  to  zero,  while  p^  decreases 
positively  from  infinity.  On  passing  ANB,  p  becomes  positive,  and  in- 
creases to  its  final  value,  e,  which  it  reaches  when  Oss  90°,  while  p^  decreases 
to  its  final  value,  &~^a'.  Thus  though  a>ewe  may  say  that  as  B  increases 
from  0  to  90°,  p  increases  from  a  to  e  by  passing  through  od  and  0,  and  p/ 
decreases  from  6" V  to  ft-^a'  by  passing  through  0  and  od. 

The  extravagant  changes  of  apparent  index  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wave-  and  ray-axes  could  probably  not  well  be  followed 
by  the  microscope,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  working  with  pencils  of 
&ute  angular  aperture,  which  would  make  the  phenomena  of  focusing 
blend  themselves  with  those  of  conical  refraction.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  large  increase  or  diminution  of  apparent  index  on  approach- 
ing the  critical  region  would  be  readily  discernible.  That  these  changes 
are  not  confined  to  the  principal  plane  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  one  prin* 
cipal  radius  of  curvature  of  the  wave-surface  becomes  infinite  at  any  point 
of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  surface  with  the  tangent  plane  perpendi* 
cular  to  the  optic  axis,  and  one  principal  radius  of  curvature  vanishes 
at  the  conical  point,  to  wjiatever  normal  section  it  be  thought  of  at 
belonging. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  equations  (2),  (10),  which  give  the  principal 
curvatures  for  the  elliptic  section,  without  deciding  beforehand  any  thing 
as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  parameters. 

As  0  changes  from  0  to  90°,  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  primary 
plane  changes  from  o'V  to  e~'a^  and  that  in  the  secondary  plane  from 
a  to  e ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  therefore,  changes  from  a^V  to  d^a% 
of  which  one  is  greater  than  1  and  the  other  less  than  1.  If,  then,  both 
radii  remain  positive,  as  is  the  case  in  the  two  principal  planes  passing 
through  the  mean  axis,  the  two  radii  must  be  equal  for  some  intermediate 
value  of  B.  Hence  there  must  be  four  umbilici  in  each  of  these  planes. 
To  find  the  umbilici  we  must  equate  the  values  of  p,  p  given  by  (2),  (10), 
whence 

aV{(6*-a")cos'e+(6'-c»)sin"e}(cos"0+sin*0) 
B  {a»(6*-a«)  cos*  0-|-c»(6a  -c*)  gj^a  ^j^^a  ^^t  ^^.c"  sin«  a), 

which  gives,  after  reduction, 

*^^=7(6W) (^^) 

This  expression  shows  that  the  umbilici  in  the  eUiptic  section  made  by 
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the  principal  plane  of  greatest  and  least  parameters  are  imaginary.  If 
we  take  v^,  vgg  to  denote  the  inclinations  to  Oy  of  the  normals  to  tlia 
umbilici  in  the  planes  of  xy,  zy,  we  have,  by  the  requisite  intercliaDges 
of  letters : — 

^  ^^-6»(6»-c>)'  ^  "'^^bXi^^h^y      •    •    •    (1^ 

If  a  plate  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  normal  at  one  of  these  umbilici, 
one  of  the  polarized  pencils  which  it  transmits  will  giye  the  images  of 
both  systems  of  cross  lines  distinct  together ;  and  the  distinctness  will 
not  be  afEected  by  rotating  the  plate  in  its  own  plane  while  the  cross  lines 
are  fixed.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  a  plate  of  a  uniazal  crystal  cut 
in  an  arbitrary  direction,  with  which  it  might  easily  be  confounded.  But 
if  the  double  refraction  be  strong  enough  to  give  a  sensible  lateral  separa- 
tion of  the  two  oppositely  polarized  images,  the  two  cases  may  be  distin- 
guished thereby  in  either  of  two  ways : — First,  if  the  images  be  compared 
with  a  mark  fixed  to  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece,  and  the  crystal  be  rotated 
in  its  own  plane,  while  the  object  viewed  through  it*is  fixed,  in  the  case  of 
a  uuiaxal  crystal  the  image  free  from  astigmatism  will  remain  fixed,  while 
any  point  of  the  other  describes  a  small  circle  round  its  mean  positum, 
whereas  in  a  plate  of  a  biaxal  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  normal  at 
one  of  the  umbilici  above  considered  it  is  the  reverse ;  the  image  affected 
by  astigmatism  remains  fixed,  though  its  distinctness  alters,  while  any 
point  in  the  other  describes  a  small  circle  about  its  mean  position. 
Secondly,  if  the  plane  of  separation  of  the  two  oppositely  polarized  images 
be  noticed,  in  a  uuiaxal  crystal  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  image 
which  is  free  from  astigmatism  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  separa- 
tion, while  in  a  biaxal  crystal  cut  as  above  supposed  it  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  separation*. 

There  are  no  umbilici  in  the  circular  sections  of  the  wave-surface  made 
by  the  principal  planes.  If  we  equate  p'  given  by  (7)  to  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  the  primary  plane,  we  get,  in  fact,  cos?  6+ sin*  6=0,  which 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

The  formula  (15)  give  for  vjy,  v^  (ray  D)  in  aragonite  60^  26'  and 
46°  8' ;  in  topaz  46°  49'  and  5&*  27'. 

In  the  employment  of  his  method  Mr.  Sorby  has  chiefly  had  in  view 
the  discrimination  of  minerals,  but  it  admits  of  one  or  two  interesting 
applications  to  optical  theory. 

At  the  time  when  Fresnel  invented  his  theory  of  double  re&action  it 

*  [The  first  test  supposes  the  surfaoes  of  the  plate  to  be  pretty  truly  parallel,  at 
otherwise  it  would  produce  displacement  in  consequence  of  its  slightly  wedge-shaped 
form ;  and  Mr.  Sorby  thinks  this  requirement  would  prevent  this  test  fW>m  being  of 
much  use.  As  to  the  second  test,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  any  oue  in  which  wb 
know  independently  which  is  the  principal  plane  we  n^  not  attempt  to  obeerve  tha 
lateral  separation  of  the  imngtB,-^  October  1877.] 
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had  been  supposed,  from  the  observations  of  those  who  had  speciallj  exa- 
mined the  question,  that  in  biaxal  crystals  one  of  the  rays  obeyed  the 
ordinary  law  of  refraction ;  and  Fresnel  proved  by  two  methods,  both 
requiring  skill  on  the  part  of  the  optician  who  cut  the  crystals,  that  the 
anticipation  that  his  theory  led  him  to  entertain  that  that  would  not  prove 
to  be  the  case  was  verified.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  refraction  of  both  rays  in  a  biaxal  crystal  admits 
of  being  established  by  such  a  comparatively  simple  mode  of  observation 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sorby. 

The  theory  of  Fresnel  is  confessedly  wanting  in  rigour ;  and  though 
the  observation3  of  Huyghens,  of  WoUaston,  and  of  Malus  proved  that 
in  Iceland  spar  Huyghens's  construction,  if  not  rigorously  true,  was  at 
least  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  seemed  desirable  to  put 
it  to  a  sharper  observational  test,  more  especially  as  different  theories 
might  lead  to  Huyghens's  construction  as  a  near  approximation.  For 
instance,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in 
1849, 1  obtained  a  formula*  which  led  me  to  perceive  that  double  refrac- 
tion would  be  simply  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  a  difference  of 
inertia  in  different  directions,  such  as  would  be  produced  if  a  fluid  had  to 
make  its  way  among  a  number  of  bodies  on  the  average  regularly 
arranged,  that  arrangement  being  different  in  different  directions,  and 
that  the  wave-velocity  on  this  theory  would  be  related  to  the  direction  of 
the  wave  normal  just  as  in  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  with  the  exception  that 
the  reciprocals  of  wave-velocities  would  take  the  place  of  the  velocities 
themselves.  I  refrained,  however,  from  putting  forward  that  theory 
either  in  the  memoir  referred  to  or  elsewhere  (though  I  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  it  in  my  report  on  double  refraction  t),  because,  on  calculating 
the  difference  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  on  this  theory  and 
according  to  Huyghens's  construction,  at  about  45°  from  the  axis,  where 
the  difference  would  be  greatest,  I  found  it  barely  small  enough,  as  seemed 
to  me,  to  have  escaped  detection.  Still  this  theory,  which  has  occurred 
independently,  in  the  same  or  a  similar  shape,  to  others  t,  led  me  to  wish 
for  a  more  exact  verification ;  and  in  the  report  referred  to  I  have  pro- 
posed a  method  which  seemed  to  me  well  calculated  to  lead  to  the  desired 
result.  This  method  I  carried  out  some  years  later  in  the  case  of  Iceland 
spar,  though  I  did  not  publish  the  results ;  and  I  found  that,  to  the  limit 
of  error  of  my  observations  (about  0*0001  in  the  index),  Huyghens's  con- 
struction was  fully  confirmed,  while  the  error  of  the  other  was  nearly  a 
hundred  times  as  great  as  the  limit  of  error  of  the  observations  §.     The 

♦  Oambridge  Philosophical  TranBaotions,  vol.  viii.  p.  111. 

t  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1862,  part  i.  p.  269. 

X  See  papers  by  the  late  Professor  Bankin  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
(1851),  p.  441,  and  by  Lord  Bayleigh  in  the  same,  vol.  xli.  (1871)  p.  519. 

§  This  result  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  vol.  xx. 
p.  443. 
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accuracy  of  the  Huygbenian  law  has  also  been  confirmed  faj  the  elabomte 
observations  of  M.  Abria*. 

In  the  method  of  prismatic  refraction  employed  by  M.  Abria  and  my- 
self, the  difference  bet\^'een  Huyghens's  construction  and  the  result  of  the 
theory  just  referred  to  is  greatest  about  45°  from.the  axis,  while  extremely 
close  to  the  axis,  or  to  the  equator,  it  would  hardly  be  senaiUe.  Mr. 
tSorb/s  method  is  remarkable  for  this,  that  it  brings  out  into  prominenoe 
variations  of  refraction  with  change  of  direction,  though  the  abeolute 
refractions  which  are  involved  may  be  nearly  the  same.  Thus  Mr.  Sorby 
informs  me  that  his  method  shows  with  perfect  diBtinctness  the  two  widely 
different  foci  for  a  plate  of  Iceland  spar  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  even 
though  the  inclination  of  the  rays  concerned  to  the  axis  is  so  small  that, 
when  polarized  light  is  used,  which  is  extinguished  by  an  analyzer,  the 
field  remains  dark  after  the  interposition  of  the  crystaL 

In  the  theory  referred  to  above  the  extraordinary  sheet  of  the  ware- 
surface  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  which  is  the  envelope 
of  straight  lines  whose  distance,  t;,  from  the  origin  is  connected  witii  their 
inclination,  90^—6,  to  the  axis  by  the  relation 

v-»=a-»  cos' e-hc-*  sin' 0. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  this  envelope  at  the  axis  is  c~*(2ac*— a"), 
and  accordingly  the  apparent  index,  m,  is  given  by 

which   exceeds  the  apparent  index,  /i"V'^  given  by  the  spheroid  of 
Huyghens  by 

K/''-/-"/ (17) 

The  same  formula  will  apply  to  a  point  in  the  equator  if  we  interchange 

H  and  /k'. 

Putting  these  excesses  into  numbers,  according  to  Eudbei^s  indices  for 
the  line  D  in  Iceland  spar,  we  find  0-0536  and  0-1180,  giving  for  apparent 
indices  1*3858  instead  of  1*3322  for  a  plate  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
1*9685  instead  of  1*8505  for  a  plate  parallel  to  the  axis  when  the  micro- 
scope is  focused  on  a  line  in  the  equatorial  plane.  These  differences  are 
much  too  large  to  escape  detection. 

Postscript. 

Being  anxious  to  complete  the  theory  of  the  images  free  from  astig- 
matism by  determining  in  what  cases,  if  in  any,  they  could  be  formed  by 

»  •  Annales  de  Chimie,'  torn.  i.  (1874)  p.  280. 
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transmission  in  a  perpendicular  direction  across  a  crystalline  plate  cut 
otherwise  than  perpendicular  to  a  principal  plane,  I  have  since  worked 
out  the  differential  equation  (between  two  parameters)  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  of  the  wave-surface,  the  discussion  of  which  shows  that  there 
are  no  umbilici  out  of  the  principal  planes.  Hence  the  four  directions 
determined  by  equations  (15)  are  the  only  ones  perpendicular  to  which 
if  a  plate  be  cut  one  of  the  images  is  free  from  astigmatism. — October 
1877. 


XI.  "Notes  on  Physical  Geology. — ^No.  III^  On  the  probable 
Age  of  the  Continent  of  Asia  and  Europ^ ;  and  on  the  Abso- 
lute Measure  of  Geological  Time.''  By  Rev.  S,  Haughton, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     Received  June  11,  1877. 

This  paper  was  withdrawn  by  the  Author  after  the  reading,  for  correc- 
tion of  a  numerical  error,  and  will  appear  as  amended  next  Session. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Long  Vacation,  to  Thursday, 
November  16. 


'^  On  the  Increase  in  Resistance  to  the  Passage  of  an  Electric 
Current  produced  on  certain  Wires  by  Stretching.''  By  Her- 
bert ToMLiNsoN,  B.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
King's  College,  London.  Communicated  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Adams,  P.R.S.  Received  November  14, 1876.  Read  Decem- 
ber 21  *. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  (1)  to  determine  the  relation  between 
increased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  and  stretching- 
force  ;  (2)  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  increased  resistance  in  each  case 
is  produced  by  mere  increase  of  length  and  diminution  of  section. 

In  order  to  determine  the  increase  of  resistance  from  stretching,  the 
wires  were  each  divided  into  two  parts  about  14  feet  or  more  in  length. 
One  end  of  each  part  was  fastened  to  a  stout  hook,  firmly  fixed  into  a 
block  of  wood,  the  two  hooks  used  being  about  8  inches  apart,  and  the 
block  of  wood  in  which  they  were  fixed  securely  fastened  across  two 
strong  uprights,  which  were  placed  resting  against  the  wall,  so  that  the 
weights  attached  to  the  wires  might  swing  clear  of  the  table  on  which 
the  uprights  were  placed.    A  loop  was  made  at  the  other  end  of  each  part 

*  SeeProo.  Boy.  Soc.  toI.  xxt.  p.  451. 
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of  tho  wire,  and  to  this  the  weights  were  attached  by  means  of  stxong 
hooks.  The  two  parts  of  the  wire  were  joined  at  the  top,  about  2  indies 
below  each  hook,  by  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  which  was  securely  soldered 
on  to  each  part  of  the  wire,  so  as  to  connect  them ;  and  towozd  tlie 
lower  extremities  of  the  two  parts,  about  5  inches  aboye  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  weights,  two  copper  wires  were  soldered  so  as  to  ooo- 
nect  the  wires  with  a  Wheatstone's  bridge.  The  increase  of  resistanoe 
of  the  wires  was  measured  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale  of  platinum  wize, 
divided  into  millimetre  divisions,  each  equal  to  '00166  ohm.  As  the 
object  was  to  obtain  the  temporary  and  not  the  permanent  inereaae  of 
resistance  (which  permanent  increase  was  found  more  or  less  witb  all 
the  wires),  weights  slightly  heaA-ier  than  those  intended  to  be  nsed  were 
first  put  on  and  taken  off.  Afterwards  the  wire  was  balanced  as  neaily 
as  possible  by  German-silver  wire,  without  the  sliding  scale,  and  Hbea 
very  exactly  with  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  connected  with  one  of  two 
resistance-coils  of  100  ohms  each,  which  formed  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  bridge.  The  weights  used  were  then  carefully  put  on  to  the  wizes, 
and  the  increase  of  resistance  measured  by  means  of  the  sliding  soale ; 
the  weights  were  next  taken  oS.  again,  and  the  sliding  scale  used  for 
balancing  once  more.  If  there  was  any  slight  difference,  as  sometinies 
occurred,  between  the  readings  of  the  sliding  scale  before  the  weights 
were  put  on  and  after  they  were  taken  off,  the  mean  of  the  two  readings 
was  taken. 

In  order  to  secure  still  greater  accuracy,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  trials 
were  frequently  made  with  each  particular  weight,  and  the  mean  of  all 
the  trials  taken.  This  precaution  <^^as  necessary,  as  there  were  continual 
small  variations  from  slight  changes  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  the 
room.  These  variations  of  temperature  caused  at  first  great  trouble  in 
the  case  of  iron  and  steel  Anres,  as  the  slightest  difference  of  tempera- 
ture was  at  once  shown  by  the  shifting  of  the  light  on  the  scale  of  the 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer  employed.  This  instrument  was  so 
delicate  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  placed  6  inches  from  the  wire 
caused  a  perceptible  shifting  of  the  light.  It  was,  indeed,  partly  owing 
to  this  difliculty  that  the  observation  of  the  permanent  increase  from 
stretching  was  not  attempted.  I  have,  however,  since  devised  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  this  alteration  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  other  experiments  with  \\ires  in  which  the  permanent  as 
well  as  the  temporary  increase  of  resistance  will  be  observed.  Most  of 
the  observations  of  tlie  steel  and  iron  wires  were  made  at  first  in  the 
eveiiing,  with  the  doors  and  windows  shut,  as  it  was  found  almost  im- 
possible to  take  very  exact  observations  in  the  daytime. 

The  disposition  of  the  wires  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  In 
order  to  avoid  heating  the  wires  by  the  current,  a  single  Leclanche  cell 
was  employed,  and  an  increase  of  resistance  =  3^}^^ ^  of  the  whole  could 
eusilv  be  measured. 


to  the  Paatage  of  an  Electric  Current. 


W.  Wooden  block. 

L.  LeclBnobS  oeU. 

O,  O.  BMutoDOBa  of  100  ohmi  e&ch. 

B.  Octduui  >ilT«r  and  U  balance  win. 

C.O.  C.  OoanecUDg-wiree  of  copper. 

S.  Slidicig  Kiale. 

Q.  Qklruiometer, 

In  this  manner  4  pianoforte  steel  wires,  1  commercial  steel  wire, 
3  iron  mres,  &nd  4  brass  wires  were  examined  with  several  different 
weights. 

In  the  ease  of  all  the  wires  of  different  sections  and  materi&ls,  it  was 
found  that  the  increase  of  resistance  was  exactly  pTOportional  to  the 
stretching-weight.  In  order  to  show  this  the  increased  resistance  per 
lb.  weight  for  the  different  weights  employed  is  giveo  in  the  following 
Table,  for  the  first  three  steel  wires  examined,  as  with  them  a  gTeat«r 
number  of  different  weights  were  employed  than  with  the  other  wires : — 
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Number  of  pooDcIs            Inoreane  D6r  ^ound, 
employed  to  stretch  the  reckoned  in  oiTinons  of  the 
wire.                             sliding  soale. 

Steel  (No.  1). 

Section  in  square  inches 
determined  from  loss  of 
weight  of  a  given  length 
of  the  wire  in  water  at 
4°  C.  «  2231 X 10-7. 

TotAl  length  of  wire  em- 
ployed =27-46  feet. 

1 

4 
5-75 

8-42 
9-75 

12 

12-5 

36-8 
36-8 
36-9 
36-8 
36-8 
37-0 
36-7 
36-4 

Mean..   36-78 

Steel  (No.  2). 

Section  in  square  inches, 
6528x10-7. 

Total  length  of  wire  em- 
ployed =27*5  feet. 

2-75 

8 
16 
20 
24 

28 

12-72 
12-52 
12-52 
12-52 
12-52 
12-32 

Mean..    12-52 

Steel  (No.  3). 

Section  in  square  inches, 
12563x10-7. 

Total  length  of  wire  em- 
ployed =27-65  feet. 

8 
12 
14 
20 

28 
40 

6-07 
6-08 
6-07 
6-05 
6-06 
6-08 

Mean . .   6-069 

Though  a  smaller  number  of  different  weights  were  employed  with  the 
other  wires,  the  proportion  of  the  increase  of  resistance  to  the  stretch- 
ing-weight was  quite  as  exact  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  examples  given, 
never  less  than  three  different  weights  being  used,  and  each  of  these 
tried  several  times. 

The  increase  of  resistance  which  a  cubic  centimetre  of  each  wire  would 
experience  when  stretched  by  a  weight  of  1  gramme  was  then  calcu- 
lated, and  also  the  resistance  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  each  wire  in  ohms 
determined.  The  former  values  will  be  denoted  by  7e,  and  the  latter  by 
the  letter  «. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  values  of  h,  s,  the  section  of  each  wire 
in  square  inches,  and  its  specific  gravity  : — 
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Sp.  gr.  (denBity 

ofwaterat  18°C. 

taken  as  1). 

Section  in  square 
inches,  deter-    ' 

mined  from  loss 
of  weight  in 
water  at  4P  0. 

Increase  of  re- 
sistance of  1  cub. 

oentim.  for  a 
stretching-force 

of  1  gramme, 

• 

Besistanoe  of  1 

cub.  centim.  of 

the  wire, 

=a. 

Steel 
No.  1 

7-8630 
7-8240 
7-7945 

7-8280 

7-7072 

2231  X 10-7 

6528  X 10-7 

12563x10-7 

21009  X 10-7 

8477x10-7 

Ohms. 
3009x10-" 
3159  X 10-" 
3445x10-" 
2982  X 10-" 

3511 X 10-" 

Ohms. 
1574-8x10-8 

1653-1x10-8 

1882-4x10-8 

1628-7  X 10-8 

1847-0x10-8 

,     2 

i»    ^ 

,.    3  

>»    ^  

„    4 

»    ^ , 

„    5  (Commercial  1 

steel) ....  J 

Iron. 
No.  1     

7-7496 
7-5300 
7-6409 

5003  X 10-7 
10239x10-7 
19010x10-7 

2557x10-" 
2637x10-" 
2712  X 10-" 

1217-6  X 10-8 
1200-8x10-8 
1291-0  X 10-8 

„    2 

.,    3 

n     ^ 

Brass, 
No.  1 

8-4879 
8-4984 
8-4965 
8-5048 

5781 X 10-7 

8782x10-7 

11327x10-7 

18258  X 10-7 

1843  X 10-" 
1729  X 10-" 
1565  X 10-" 
1809  X 10-" 

656-7  X 10-8 
782-2  X 10-8 
744-8  X 10-8 
742-9  X 10-8 

.    2 

.    3 

>»    ^^ 

.,    4 

The  values  of  h,  divided  by  those  of  «,  will  give  the  increase  of  resist- 
ance for  a  stretching-weight  of  1  gramme  per  unit  of   resistance.    The 

following  Table  gives  the  values  of—  for  the  different  wires: — 

8 


Values  of  - .  or  increase  of  resistance  per  unit  of  resistance  for  a  stretch- 
ing-weight  of  1  gramme  on  a  cubic  centim.  of  the  material. 

SUd. 

(1)    1910-4x10-"^ 

(2)    1910-4  X 10-12  I  Mean= 1875-5  x  10-".     Greatest  de- 

(3)    1830-5  X  10-12  y    parture  from  mean  value  less  than 

(4)    1825-5  X 10-12  [      2-7  per  cent. 

(5)  .........     1900-7x10 -12 J 


Iron, 

(1)    2100-0x10-12] 

(2)    2196-6x10-12 

(3)    2100-1x10-12 


Mean=a2132-2  x  IO-12.     Greatest  de- 
parture  from  mean  about  3  per  cent. 
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Brass, 

ill    o9??!o  ^  1  aII^  1  Mean=2244-9  x  lO-i^.      Greatest  de- 

(3)    :;;.:::;     SoilxlO-^ar     parture  from  the  mean  about  8-5  per 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  Table  that  the  values  of  -  are  as  constant 

as  could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  wires  of  the  same  material,  but  differ 
for  wires  of  different  materials,  being  greatest  for  brass. 

The  value  of  Young's  modulus  for  some  of  the  wires  was  ascertained 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the  cathetometer.  The  wires  were  firmly 
secured  at  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and  a  mark  placed  about  3  feet  above 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  weights  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  stretch- 
ing of  about  21  feet  of  the  wire  could  be  observed  and  the  increase  of 
length  for  different  weights  observed.  A  mark  was  also  made  near  the 
top  of  the  wire,  in  order  to  examine  if  there  was  any  yielding  of  the 
support  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  was  attached,  and  for  some 
of  the  wires  a  reading  was  taken  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  marks ;  but 
as  after  several  trials  there  was  no  apparent  yielding,  in  the  last  experi- 
ments made  the  mark  only  at  the  bottom  was  observed.  Weights 
heavier  than  those  intended  to  be  used  were  first  put  on  and  then  taken 
off  again  several  times  ;  finally  a  weight  was  left  on  the  wire  sufficient  to 
keep  it  perfectly  straight.  Then  weights  were  carefully  added,  the  in- 
crease of  length  observed  with  the  cathetometer ;  and  the  weights  having 
been  taken  off,  another  reading  taken,  and  if  there  was  any  slight  diffe- 
rence in  the  readings  before  adding  the  weight  and  after  taking  it  off, 
the  mean  of  the  two  readings  was  taken.  The  results  agreed  very  fairly 
with  each  other — how  much  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
example  (two  trials  with  each  weight  were  taken) : — 

Iron  (No.  2). 

For  a  stretching-weight  of  A  lengthening  was  observed  of 

10220  grammes '0005774  m.m.  per  gramme. 

7710      „         -0005837    „ 

17930      „         -0005828     „ 


Mean -0005813     „  „ 

The  result  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  values  obtained  with 
the  other  wires. 

The  value  of  Young's  modulus  was  also  ascertained  by  means  of 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  sound.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  to  be 
examined  were  securely  soldered  into  two  strong  flat  iron  bars,  one  of 
the  bars  was  fastened  in  a  vice,  firmly  secured,  whilst  the  other  bar  was 
held  in  the  Hand,  and  the  wire  pulled  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  a 
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clear  note  to  be  got  out  of  the  wire  by  rubbing  it  longitudinally  with  a 
resined  glove.  The  wire  was  then  clipped  in  the  centre  and  rubbed  again 
to  test  the  security  of  the  fastenings,  as  it  was  found  that  if  the  bfur  in 
the  vice  was  not  well  secured  the  note  produced  by  clipping  in  the  centre 
was  not  the  octave  of  the  note  given  out  by  the  undipped  wire,  but  if 
the  bar  were  well  fastened  a  clear  and  perfect  octave  could  be  produced. 

The  number  of  longitudinal  vibrations  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
siren,  generally  three  or  four  trials  of  3  minutes  each  being  taken.  In 
this  work  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Eurse  (the  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  King's  College),  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for 
help  in  my  experiments.  The  records  of  the  siren  were  very  good 
indeed,  in  every  case  there  never  being  a  greater  difference  than  ^^  per 
cent.,  and  in  many  cases  less.  But  on  experimenting  with  different 
lengths  of  the  wires  the  values  of  the  modulus  would  vary  as  much  as 
1  or  2  per  cent.,  so  that,  though  some  of  the  values  obtained  are  recorded, 
I  have  chosen  the  more  reliable  ones  of  the  cathetometer  for  calculating 
the  increase  of  length  of  each  wire  when  stretched. 

In  the  following  Table  the  amount  of  lengthening  which  a  cubic  centi* 
metre  of  each  wire  experiences  for  a  stretching-force  of  1  gramme  is 

given  ;  these  values  will  be  denoted  by  —  : — 


Values  of —obtained  from 
e 

obBerrations  with  the 
oathetometer. 
Steel, 

(1) -* 

(2) 6279xl0-i» 

(3) 5082x10-18 

(4) -* 

(5) 6665xl0-i« 

Iron. 

(1) 4896X10-W 

(2) 5938x10-18 

(3) 5435x10-18 

Brass. 
(1) 10120x10-18 


Values  of — obtafaied  from 
e 

obseiratioiu  on  longi- 
tudinal yibrations. 


4866  X 10-18 
4928  X 10-18 
5073x10-18 


In  the  case  of  those  wires  marked  *  there  was  not  sufficient  length  to 
take  good  observations  with  the  cathetometer. 

Again  dividing  the  values  of  —  by  those  of  —  we  shall  obtain  the  in- 

s  c 

crease  of  resistance  per  unit  of  resistance  per  unit  increase  of  length. 
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Values  of  —  h-  -  • 

8  € 

Steel. 

(2) 3-619  ] 

(3) 3-602  [  Meau  3-525 

(5) 3-355  J 

Iron, 

(1) 4-289 ' 

(2) 3-699  ^  Mean  3-951 

(3) 3-864^ 

Brass. 
(1) 2-203 

It  would  seem  that  the  increase  per  cent,  of  resistance  for  a  giTen 
lengthening  of  a  wire  is  greater  in  iron  than  in  steel,  and  much  greater 
in  both  iron  and  steel  than  in  brass,  but  that  the  increase  per  cent,  of 
resistance  per  unit  of  stretching-force  employed  is  greater  in  brass  than 
in  iron,  and  greater  in  iron  than  in  steel. 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  the  wires  was  then  ascertained,  the  vibrators 
used  being  similar  to  those  used  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  rigidity  and  viscosity  of  metals  (Proc.  of  Eoy.  Soc.,  May 
1865),  namely,  thin  cylinders  of  sheet  brass,  turned  true  outside  and 
inside,  supported  by  a  thin,  flat,  rectangular  bar.  The  wire  to  be  tested 
passed  perpendicularly  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  was 
there  firmly  soldered.  The  cylinder  was  tied  to  the  horizontal  bar  by 
light  threads,  so  as  to  hang  with  its  axis  vertical ;  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  was  securely  soldered  into  a  stout  iron  bar,  firmly  held  in  a  vice 
attached  to  a  rigid  support.  Two  ex|)eriments  with  different  lengths  of 
wire  were  made  with  each  wire,  the  result  of  each  of  the  two  experi- 
ments agreeing  very  closely,  as,  for  instance,  we  may  take  as  an  average 
example  Steel  No.  3,  in  which  the  torsional  rigidities  in  grammes  per 
square  centimetre  in  the  two  trials  were  783*5  x  10*  and  782-2  x  10*. 

If  we  assume  the  wires  to  be  isotropic,  we  can,  from  the  values  of  e 
and  the  rigidity,  which  latter  value  will  bo  denoted  by  r,  obtain  the  ratio 
of  lateral  lineal  contraction  to  longitudinal  dilatation  ;  denoting  this  ratio 

by  o-,  we  shall  obtain  (Thomson  and  Tait's  Nat.  Phil.  p.  521)  o" = « — 1>  wid 

therefore  easily  deduce  the  increase  of  resistance  that  would  follow  in 

the  case  of  each  wire  from  mere  increase  of  length  and  diminution  of 

section,   without  considering  any  other  alteration  of   resistance   that 

would  result  from  stretehing.     Calling  ds  the  increase  of  resistance  that 

would  result  from  mere  increase  of  length  and  diminution  of  section, 

we  can  prove  that 

ds      1    1 
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tliat  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  their  size, 
excepting  that  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  observation. 
Dr.  Tyndall  has  taught  us,  first,  that  the  optical  effects  observed  when  a 
beam  of  light  passes  through  a  particulate  atmosphere  are  such  as  could 
only  be  produced  by  light-scattering  particles  of  extreme  minuteness ; 
and,  secondly,  that  by  subsidence  these  particles  disappear,  and  that  the 
contaminating  property  of  the  atmosphere  disappears  with  them.  He 
has  thus  approximately  determined  for  us  the  upper  limit  of  magnitude, 
but  leaves  us  uncertain  as  to  the  lower ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  particles  which  render  the  atmosphere  opalescent  to  the  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  may  not  be  many  times  larger  than  those  which  render  it 
germrnative.  Consequently  the  fact  that  the  air  may  be  rendered  sterile 
by  subsidence,  while  affording  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  germinal 
matter  is  not  gaseous,  leaves  us  without  information  as  to  the  size  of  the 
particles  of  which  it  consists. 

Of  each  germinal  particle,  whether  inhabiting  an  aqueous  liquid  or 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can  be  asserted  that  under  conditions 
which  occur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  general  (viz. 
moisture,  a  suitable  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  dead  proteid  matter, 
otherwise  called  organic  impurity)  it  produces  an  organism.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  we  call  the  particle  a  and  the  organism  to  which  it 
gives  rise  A,  then  what  is  known  about  the  matter  amoimts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  the  existence  of  A  was  preceded  by  the  existence  of  a. 
With  respect  to  A,  we  know,  by  direct  observation,  that  it  is  an  organic 
structure ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  size 
and  form  of  a,  we  cannot  even  state  that  it  is  transformed  into  A,  much 
less  can  we  say  any  thing  as  to  the  process  of  transformation. 

Considering  that  it  is  adpiitted  on  all  hands  that  there  exist  in 
ordinary  air  particles  which  are  potentially  germs,  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  needless  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  fact  is  to  be  regarded  as 
carrying  with  it  the  admission  that  they  must  necessarily  possess  the 
other  attributes  of  organized  structure.  Very  little  consideration, 
however,  is  requisite  in  order  to  become  convinced  that  this  question 
stands  in  relation  with  another  of  fundamental  importance  in  biology — 
that,  namely,  of  the  molecular  structure  of  living  material*.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  relation.  As  regs^s  every  form  of  living  matter,  it  may  be 
stated  that  quite  irrespectively  of  its  morphological  characteristics,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  be  learnt  by  the  application  of  the  various  methods  of 
visual  observation  at  our  disposal,  it  possesses  molecular  structure  peculiar 
to  itself.  We  are  certain  of  this  because  the  chemical  processes  of  which 
life  is  made  up  are  peculiar,  that  is,  such  as  occur  only  in  connexion  with 

*  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  it  discussed  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Prof.  Pflilger,  in  his  paper  *'  Uebor  die  physiologische  Yerbrennung  in  den 
lebendigen  Organismon,'*  Ffliiger^s  Arohiv,  toI.  x.  p.  300. 
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increase  of  resistance  from  stretching,  when  the  weights  were  taken  oS 
the  wire  did  not  immediately  attain  the  resistance  which  it  ultimatdj 
settled  at,  bat  gradually  recovered  itself  in  about  three  minutes. 

This  effect  was  very  perceptible  with  the  thicker  wires,  where  heavy 
weights  were  employed.  I  suppose  the  effect  may,  at  any  rate,  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  heat  which  would  be  generated  when  the  wire  recovered 
its  former  volume ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  eSsct 
observed  was  due  to  this  cause. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  are : — 

1.  That  the  temporary  increase  of  resistance  of  a  wire  when  stretdied 
ill  the  same  direction  as  the  current  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  stretch- 
ing-force. 

2.  That  fhe  increase  per  cent,  of  resistance  when  a  cube  of  each  mate* 
rial  is  stretched  by  the  same  weight  is  greater  in  iron  wire  than  in  steel 
wire,  and  greater  in  brass  wire  than  in  iron  wire ;  also  that  this  increase 
is  nearly  the  same  for  different  specimens  of  the  same  materixd. 

3.  That  the  increase  per  cent.,  when  the  material  is  stretched  to  the 
same  extent,  is  much  greater  in  iron  and  steel  wires  than  in  brass  wire, 
and  is  probably  greater  in  iron  wire  than  in  steel  wire. 

4.  That  there  is  a  residual  increase  in  each  case,  over  and  above  that 
which  would  follow  from  mere  increase  of  length  and  diminution  of  sec- 
tion, that  this  residual  increase  is  much  greater  in  iron  and  steel  than  in 
brass,  and  greater  in  iron  than  in  steel. 


November  15,  1877. 
Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  notice  of  the  ensuing  Anniversary 
Meeting  was  given  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Nottidge  Moseley  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

Mr.  Abel,  Prof.  Carey  Poster,  Mr.  Hpggins,  Prof.  Jevons,  and  Prof. 
Parker,  having  been  nominated  by  the  President,  were  elected  by  ballot 
Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

A  portrait  in  gilt  frame  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  by  the  Danish  artist 
Jenseui  presented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  r.E.S.,  and  a  portrait  in  gilt 
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frame  of  Albert  von  Haller,  by  Van  Stoppelaer,  presented  by  Dr.  Sharpey, 
F.E.S.,  were  laid  before  the  Meeting ;  and  after  the  President  had  read 
the  following  letter,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  donors  of 
the  paintings : — 

Not.  14.  1877. 
Deab  Mr.  Peestdent, — I  take  leave  to  offer  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Koyal  Society  the  accompanying  Portrait,  painted,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  back,  by  C.  van  Stoppelaer  in  1765,  and  believed  to  be 
a  likeness  of  Haller.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give  any  history  of  the 
picture,  except  that  M.  Michel,  a  foreign  gentleman  from  whom  I  ac- 
quired it,  informed  me  that  it  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  his  wife's  family,  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Haller.  The 
date  1765  would  correspond  with  the  57th  year  of  Haller^s  life. 

1  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Sir  J.  D.  EooJcer,  P.EJS.  W.  Sharpet. 


The  Bakebian  Lecture — ''On  the  Organization  of  the  Fossil 
Plants  of  the  Coal-measures. — Part  IX.  On  the  latest  Re- 
searches into  the  Organization  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the 
British  Coal-measures^  especially  of  the  Catamites  and  Lepi- 
dodendra'^ — was  then  delivered  by  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  first  plant  noticed  is  one  of  which  a  transverse  section  was 
figured  in  the  lecturer's  Memoir,  Part  I.,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
C^amitean.  It  now  proves  not  to  be  so,  but  is  a  branching  non-arti- 
cnlated  plant,  Jacking  the  nodes  and  the  longitudinal  intemodal  canals  so 
characteristic  of  the  Calami tes.  It  has  a  large  parenchymatous  medulla 
with  radiating  prolongations  separating  the  very  distinctly  defined  wedges 
of  the  vascular  zone.  From  the  peculiar  shape  thus  given  to  transverse 
sections  of  the  medulla  the  author  has  assigned  to  the  plant  the  provisional 
name  of  Axtromyelon,  In  the  place  of  the  canal  of  Calamites  the  thin 
medullary  extremity  of  each  vascular  wedge  is  occupied  by  a  few  larger 
and  often  more  conspicuous  vessels  than  those  forming  the  rest  of  the 
wedge.  The  medulla  further  differs  from  that  of  Calamites  in  being  rarely 
fistular.  Each  wedge  consists  of  a  series  of  regular  radiating  lamina)  of 
barred  vessels  separated  by  numerous  medullary  rays — the  latter  varying 
in  composition  from  a  solitary  cell  to  numerous  cells  arranged  in  single 
vertical  series.  Nearly  all  the  stems  and  branches  of  this  plant  are 
found  to  be  decorticated.  One  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Butterworth  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  thin  cortex  consisting  only  of  three  or  four  layers 
of  parenchymatous  cells.    Astromyehn  forms  another  example  of  the 
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numerous  carboniferous  plants  whose  vascular  zone  grew  bj  exogenmis 
additions,  yet  the  exclusion  of  every  modification  of  tissue,  ezoepi 
barred  vessels,  from  the  vascular  laminsB  suggests  Cryptogamic  rather 
than  G-ymnospermous  affinities. 

Astromyelon  is  the  only  distinct  ttfe  of  plant  left  undescribed  in  the 
lecturer  8  previous  Memoirs  ;  but  he  has  obtained  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  information  respecting  some  of  those  previously  examined. 

CalamiUs. — A  description  is  given  of  a  series  of  specimens,  b^inning 
with  very  small  twigs  composed  of  parenchyma,  which  is  only  divided 
into  pith  and  bark  by  a  ring  of  the  intemodal  canals  characteristic  of 
Calamites.  The  medulla  is  continuous  and  not  fistular.  Then  follow 
others  in  which  very  slight  traces  of  vascular  tissue  are  seen  external  to 
each  intemodal  canal,  and  which  constitute  the  beginnings  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  vascular  wedges  ;  still  higher  in  the  series  of  sectioiis 
others  are  arrived  at  in  which  these  vascular  wedges  are  more  fully  deve- 
loped ;  the  medulla  has  become  fistular  and  the  cortical  cells  are  differ- 
entiated into  a  coarser  tissue  than  the  medullary  one.  A  Calamite  of 
much  larger  dimensions  is  then  described,  in  which  the  fistular  me- 
dulla is  enclosed  within  a  large  vascular  cylinder,  the  component  radiating 
laminae  of  which  are  fully  two  iuches  in  length.  Sections  of  this  ex- 
ample show  that  the  peculiar  Calamitean  features  seen  both  in  trans- 
verse  and  tangential  sections  of  all  young  specimens,  and  which  features 
are  also  very  distinctly  seen  at  the  inner  portion  of  the  vascular  zone  of 
the  specimen  described,  almost  wholly  disappear  towards  its  periphery. 
The  bark  of  this  example  has  undergone  marked  development  and  differ- 
entiation. There  is  an  inner  zone  of  parenchyma,  passing  quickly  into  a 
thick  middle  one  of  prismatic  cells,  identical  vWth  the  "  couche  subereuse  " 
of  M.  Renault,  or  corky  layer  seen  in  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria,  This 
has  obviously  not  been  the  outermost  layer  of  the  bark ;  the  spedmen 
had  been  weather-worn.  A  series  of  additional  facts  are  given,  illustra- 
ting the  nature  of  what  the  lecturer  has  previously  termed  the  infranodal 
canals,  and  also  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  given  off 
from  the  nodes.  He  shows  that  the  young  branches  do  not  exhibit  all  the 
peculiar  Calamitean  conformation  until  they  have  emerged  from  the  vascular 
zone  of  the  parent  stem ;  whilst  older  ones  develop  a  thick  vascular  zone,  like, 
and  continuous  with,  that  of  the  parent  stem,  lleuce  he  concludes  that 
the  minute  specimens  already  referred  to  in  which  the  intemodal  canals 
exist,  but  have  few  or  no  vascular  bundles  associated  with  them,  are  pro- 
bably not  branches,  but  young  plants  developed  directly  from  spores. 

The  lecturer  again  points  out  the  extreme  improbability  that  two  genera 
b(ilongiug  to  types  so  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  the  Gymnosper- 
mous  Exogens  and  the  Cryptogamous  Equisetaceae  should  exhibit  such 
minute  organic  resemblances  as  obviously  exist  between  the  supposititi- 
ously  separate  genera  Cakimod^ndron  and  Calamites,  Further  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  abundance  of  the  supposed 
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equisetiform  Calamites  in  the  shales  of  the  Coal-measures,  no  one  has  yet 
discovered  a  single  fragment  retaining  its  internal  organization  that  does 
not  prove  to  be  a  so-called  Calamodendron,  He  shows  that  the  organization 
of  the  latter  specimens  explains  the  minutest  details  of  the  common 
impressions  and  casts  found  in  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Coal- 
measures  ;  and  hence  he  continues  to  hold  his  previous  opinion  that  the 
aeparation  of  the  Carboniferous  Calamites  into  two  types  is  a  fundamental 
error,  and  unsupported  by  any  justifying  facts. 

M.  Grand'Eury  having  disputed  the  lecturer's  conclusions  respecting  the 
structure  of  Asterophyllites^  under  the  Buip^osition  that  Sphenophylla  have 
been  mistaken  for  examples  of  that  genus,  an  additional  example  is  pub- 
lished, demonstrating  that  the  long  linear  leaves  were  uninerved,  and  that 
consequently  the  specimens  could  not  possibly  have  been  Sphenophylla, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  that  genus  being  that  it  is  multinerved. 

Lepidodendron  and  Sigillarxa, — The  lecturer  notices  the  continued  sepa- 
ration of  these  two  genera  by  M.  Grand'Eury  and  some  other  observers, 
and  especially  the  unintentional  misrepresentation  by  M.  Grand'Eury  of 
the  facts  which  lead  the  lecturer  to  recognize  a  very  close  relationship 
between  them.  The  only  distinction  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  even  by 
the  most  earnest  advocates,  for  making  Lepidodendron  a  Cryptogam  and 
Sigillaria  a  flowering  Gymnosperm,  is  the  presence,  in  Sigillaria,  of  an 
enter  exogenous  vascular  zone,  in  addition  to»  the  inner  non-exogenous 
one  seen  in  all  the  Lepidodendra,  M.  Grand'Eury  admits,  in  the  most 
definite  language,  that  in  all  other  features  these  groups  of  plants 
possess  exactly  the  same  organization.  The  lecturer  recalls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Burntisland  Lepidodendron,  supposed  to  be  L.  Velthei^ 
mianum,  the  exogenous  zone  is  absent  from  the  young  twigs,  but  is  gra- 
dually developed  in  the  twigs  as  they  expand  into  branches;  hence, 
according  to  the  Brongniartian  hypothesis,  the  plant  is  a  Lepidodendron 
in  its  young  state,  and  a  Sigillaria  in  its  matured  condition.  Additional 
illustrations  are  given  from  the  stems  of  Lepidodendron  selaginoides,  the 
species  in  which  the  exogenous  zone  is  the  least  developed  of  any  of  the 
plants  which  possess  such  a  zone,  but  which  has  no  claim  whatever,  beyond 
its  possession  of  an  exogenous  cylinder,  to  be  regarded  as  a  Sigillaria, 
The  minute  details  of  the  structure  of  that  zone,  though  feebly  repre- 
sented, exhibit,  nevertheless,  every  essential  characteristic  of  the  same 
zone  in  Sigillarian  stems.  These  and  other  similar  facts  lead  the  lecturer 
to  adhere  to  his  previous  conclusions,  and  to  regard  the  Sigillarice  as 
Cryptogams,  representing  only  the  highest  forms  of  the  Lepidodendroid 
type  of  vegetation — conclusions  to  which  some  more  recent  investigations 
of  the  Arran  fossils,  to  be  published  in  a  future  memoir,  give  the  clearest 
support. 

A  very  remarkable  series  of  Lepidodendroid  spores  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Halifax  beds  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Binns.  The  most 
abundant  of  these  are  microspores  of  the  usual  type  associated  with 
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numeFOUB  macrospores  of  a  new  form.  These  are  round  bodies  with  a 
curious  projecting  organ  on  one  side  surrounded  by  a  thickened  ring  of 
the  spore  wall,  reminding  the  observer  of  the  projection,  with  its  thickened 
surrounding  ring,  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  macrospores  of  IsoeUs  laeustrii. 
These  macrospores  have  their  exteriors  irregularly  clothed  with  numer- 
ous long  radiating  hair-like  fringes,  some  of  which  are  simple,  others 
branched  tuice  or  three  times,  whilst  in  the  interior  of  some  of  them 
the  endospermic  cells  are  beautifully  preserved.  Along  with  these 
Messrs.  Binns  and  Spencer  have  discovered  a  new  and  very  remaik- 
able  Lepulostrohus.  Its  almost  spherical  sporangia  contain  numerous 
spores  arranged  in  tetrasporal  clusters,  each  cluster  being  imbedded 
in  a  larger  group  of  mother  and  their  sister  cells,  which  are  exqui- 
sitely preserved.  Each  united  cluster  of  four  spores  is  about  -j-|^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Whether  these  objects  are  a  new  and  very  large 
species  of  microspore — macrospores  clustered  in  unusual  numbers  within 
the  same  sporangium — or  whether  they  are  merely  mother  cells  from 
which  at  a  later  period  clusters  of  microspores  would  be  developed,  is 
doubtful.    Some  of  these  tetraspores  enclose  a  number  of  minute  cells. 

Along  with  the  above  other  smaller  forms  of  what  appear  to  be  macro- 
spores have  been  found.  Their  exterior  is  adorned  with  short  trifid 
appendages,  calling  to  memory  the  fossil  Xanihidia  of  flint  and  the 
zygospores  of  some  of  the  DesmidiesB.  Some  remarkable  sporiferous  (?) 
cavities  imbedded  in  parenchyma  significantly  recall  the  imbedded 
sporangia  of  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  whilst  a  very  singular  section  of  a 
rather  large  hollow  spherical  body,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  hour- 
glass-shaped cells  arranged  vertically  to  its  surface,  and  many  of  which 
cells  arc  prolonged  into  external  hairs,  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  a  section  of  a  sporangiocarp  of  Isoetes  laciistris. 

Ferns, — Two  types  of  st-em  or  petiole,  not  hitherto  met  with  in  York- 
shire or  Lancashire,  have  been  found  recently.  One  of  these  is  from 
Oldham,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Isaac  Eamshaw.  It  is  a  petiole 
differing  so  little  from  the  Cliorionopteris  Gleichce  of  Gorda  that  the  lecturer 
has  included  it  in  his  provisional  genus  Machiopteris  as  It,  Oleichas, 

The  affinities  of  the  second  plant  are  more  doubtful.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
axis  from  Halifax,  where  it  was  found  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Binns,  to 
both  of  whom  the  lecturer  is  indebted  for  specimens  of  it.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is  its  very  large  central  vascular  bundle,  which  is  a  cy- 
lindrical mass  of  barred  vessels.  The  bundle  is  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  than  in  any  Fern  or  Lycopodiaceous 
plant  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Goal-measures.  It  gives  off 
branches  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis,  and  these  are  met  with 
of  all  sizes,  from  '066  of  an  inch  down  to  a  mere  speck.  In  some  respects 
this  plant  has  a  Lycopodiaceous  aspect,  especially  in  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  its  central  bundle.  The  bark,  too,  consists  of  an  inner  layer  of  deli- 
cate parenchyma  and  an  outer  one  of  coarser  cells.   These  two  are  Lepido- 
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dendroid  features.  The  provisional  name  of  Rachiojpteris  cylindnca  is  as- 
signed to  it. 

Two  fragments  have  been  met  with  that  correspond  very  closely  with 
some  figured  by  M.  Grand'Eury  as  belonging  to  Cordaites.  One  of  these 
is  a  fragment  of  epidermis  densely  crowded  with  stomata ;  the  other  is 
part  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  leaf  exhibiting  a  single  row  of  vascular 
bundles. 

The  Arran  beds  have  furnished  a  very  striking  fragment  of  wood  to 
which  the  lecturer  gives  the  name  of  Lyginodendron  anomalum,  and  which 
appears  to  exhibit,  in  a  most  exaggerated  form,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vascular  axis  of  the  Lyginodendron  Oldhamium  previously  described.  Its 
remarkable  characteristic  is  the  enormous  size  of  its  medullary  rays,  which, 
in  tangential  sections  of  the  wood,  have  a  lenticular  shape — a  contour 
which  causes  the  thin  vascular  laminsB,  when  seen  in  such  sections,  to 
form  a  perfect  network,  the  large  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
cells  of  the  medullary  rays. 

The  Oldham  nodules  frequently  furnish  fragment43  of  the  bark  of  some 
large  trees.  One  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  is  described,  and  consists 
of  an  inner  parenchyma,  radiating  into  a  very  thick  layer  of  prismatic 
parenchyma,  and  an  outer  one  of  the  more  common  type  of  parenchyma. 
Intermediate  between  these  two  latter  is  a  very  remarkable  zone  of  meri- 
stem  tissue  where  active  genetic  action  has  obviously  gone  on  during  the 
life  of  the  plant.  There  thus  appear  to  have  been  two  parallel  cylindrical 
zones  of  active  growth  in  this  bark — one  between  the  vascular  cylinder 
and  the  innermost  bark,  and  the  other  between  the  prismatic  tissue  or 
modified  bast  layer  and  the  subepidermal  parenchyma.  At  the  junction  of 
the  two  latter  tissues  the  tangential  sections  show  that  the  prismatic  cells 
are  grouped  in  undulating  vertical  lamina),  forming  a  network,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  occupied  by  tabular  parenchymatous  cells  which  stand  on  their 
edges  with  their  flat  planes  arranged  tangentially  to  the  stem.  These 
cells  indicate  an  extremely  active  state  of  cell-multiplication.  There  is 
every  probability  that  this  tvpe  of  bark  is  Sigillarian. 

Some  curious  little  circular  disks,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  seven  or 
eight  yet  smaller  disks,  are  described :  they  are  from  Halifax.  Their 
nature  being  problematical,  the  provisional  name  of  Oidospora  anomala  is 
assigned  to  them.  The  lecturer  concludes  by  calling  attention  to  the 
remarkable  prevalence  of  prismatic  parenchymatous  cells  in  CalamiteSy 
Lepidodendron^  Sigillaria,  and  Asteropliylliies,  in  the  medullary  rays  of 
Calamites,  and  especially  in  the  middle  bark  of  all  these  plants,  where  it 
has  constituted  a  modified  form  of  phellem  or  corky  tissue. 
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November  22, 1877. 

Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  notice  was  given  from  the  Chair  of  the 
ensuing  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  the  list  of  Officers  and  Council  pro- 
posed for  election  was  read  as  follows : — 

President. — Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Treasurer, — ^William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

„      .     .    r  Professor  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LLJ). 

1  Professor  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D. 

Foreign  Secretary, — Professor  Alexander  William  Williamson,  Ph J). 

Oiher  Members  of  the  CownaZ.— Frederick  A.  Abel,  C.B.,  V  J.C.S. ; 
William  Bowman,  F.E.O.S. ;  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  M  J.C.B. ;  William 
B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Carruthers,  F.L.S. ;  William 
Crookes,  V.P.C.S.;  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  P.G.S.;  William 
Farr,  M.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Prof.  WilUam  H.  Flower,  FJa.C.S. ;  Prof.  G.  Carey 
Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S. ;  John  Bussell  Hind,  F.B.A.S. ;  Lord  Bayleigfa, 
M.A. ;  Vice-Admiral  Sir  G.  H.  Richards,  C.B. ;  Prof.  Henry  J.  Stephen 
Smith,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  Allen  Thom- 
son, M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

Mr.  Brian  Haughton  Hodgson  was  admitted  into  the  Society. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

^^  Remarks  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Germinal  Particles  of  Bacteria, 
in  Reply  to  Prof.  Tyndall.'^  By  J.  Burdon  Sanderson, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Received  September  17,  1877. 

In  a  short  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the  close  of 
last  Session  Prof.  Tyndall  did  me  the  honour  to  criticize  certain  words 
reported  to  have  been  used  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  January  last.  Although  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  opportunity  he  has  thus  afforded  me  of  discussing 
an  important  subject  before  this  Society,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  quote  at  length, 
^      and  thus  to  place  on  permanent  record  in  the  Societ/s  Proceedings,  the 
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expressions  used  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned.  I  regret  this  because 
these  expressions  occur  in  an  abbreviated  and  incomplete  abstract  of  a 
hastily  prepared  discourse  not  intended  for  publication. 

As,  however,  I  am  well  aware  that  Prof.  Tyndall's  purpose  in  his 
communication  was  not  to  criticize  the  language,  but  the  erroneous  views 
which  the  language  appeared  to  him  to  contain,  I  shall  make  no  further 
reference  to  the  quotation,  but  shall  regard  it  as  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  first,  to  reply  to  the  reasoning  embodied  in  his  last  communi- 
cation, and,  secondly,  to  corroborate  certain  statements  previously  made 
by  me,  to  which  he  has  taken  exception  in  the  more  extended  memoir 
published  in  the  166th  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

It  will  be  my  first  object  to  enable  the  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society 
to  judge  how  far  the  views  I  entertain  differ  from  those  which  have  been 
enunciated  here  and  elsewhere  by  Prof.  Tyndall.  Biologists  are  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  new  and  accurately  observed  facts  with  which  he 
has  enlarged  the  basis  of  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  admirable 
methods  of  research  with  which  he  has  made  us  acquainted.  As  regards 
the  general  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  doctrine  of  Abiogenesis,  I  imagine 
that  we  are  entirely  agreed.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  difference 
between  us  relates  chiefly  to  two  subjects,  namely,  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  employed  the  words  "  germ  "  and  "  structure,"  and  the  extent  of 
the  knowledge  at  present  possessed  by  physiologists  as  to  the  structure 
and  attributes  of  the  germinal  particles  of  Bacteria. 

Although  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  the  title  of  his  paper,  refers  to  my  "  views 
of  ferment,"  yet  as  he  makes  no  further  allusion  to  them,  I  will  content 
myself  with  stating  that  in  the  passage  quoted  the  first  sentence  (from 
the  words  "  In  defining  "  to  the  word  "  living  ")  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  following  sentences,  having  been  placed  in  the  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  quotation  by  the  abstractor.  The  paragraph  ought  to 
begin  with  the  words  "  Ten  years  ago." 

Of  the  meaning  which  attached  itself  to  the  word  "  germ  "  in  the  days  of 
Panspermism  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage 
from  M.  Pasteur's  well-known  memoir  "  Sur  les  Ck)rpuscules  Organises 
qui  existent  dans  TAtmosphdre  " : — "  There  exist,"  says  he,  "  in  the  air  a 
variable  number  of  corpuscles,  of  which  the  form  and  structure  indicate 
that  they  are  organized.  Their  dimensions  increase  from  extremely 
small  diameters  to  one  hundredth  of  a  millim.,  1-5  hundredth  of  a  millim., 
or  even  more.  Some  are  spherical,  others  ovoid.  They  have  more  or 
less  marked  contours.  Many  are  translucent,  but  others  are  opaque, 
with  granulations  in  their  interior ...  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
affirm  of  one  of  these  corpuscles  that  it  is  a  spore,  still  less  that  it  is  the 
spore  of  a  particular  species  of  microphyte,  or  of  another  that  it  is  an 
egg  or  the  egg  of  a  particular  microzoon.  I  confine  myself  to  the  decla- 
ration that  the  corpuscles  are  evidently  organized ;  that  they  resemble  in 
every  respect  the  germs  of  the  lower  organisms,  and  differ  from  each 
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other  so  much  in  volume  and  structure  that  they  unquestionably  belong 
to  very  numerous  species."  Such  are  the  "  germs  "  of  M.  Pasteur,  and 
such  is  the  conception  of  a  germ  which  was  entertained  by  informed 
persons  up  to  1870,  and  is  very  generally  entertained  up  to  the  present 
moment*.  It  is  obvious  that  these  "  corpuscules  organises  "  were,  if 
they  had  any  relation  to  the  Bacteria^  not  germs  in  Dr.  Tyndall's  sense, 
but  ^'finished  organisms;"  and  yet  it  was  of  these  that  M.  Pasteur 
said  that  it  was  "  mathematically  proved  "  that  they  were  the  oiiginaton 
of  the  organisms  which  are  developed  in  albuminous  liquids  containing 
sugar  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

With  reference  to  the  word  "  structure  "  I  would  point  out  that  in 
the  passage  quot^  from  my  lecture  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
bacteria]  germ  is  endowed  with  structure  in  the  molecular  sense,  but  not 
in  the  anatomical  sense.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  '*  anatomical 
structure"  was,  naturally,  not  defined,  considering  that  the  persons 
whom  I  was  addressing  might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  it.  As, 
however,  my  failing  to  do  so  has  apparently  led  to  some  uncertainty  as 
to  my  meaning,  I  must,  to  avoid  future  misunderstandings,  define  more 
completely  the  difference  between  the  two  senses  in  which  the  word  was 
used  by  me. 

The  anatomical  sense  of  the  word  structure  may  be  illustrated  by 
referring  to  its  synonyms,  to  the  English  words  t-exture  and  tissue,  to 
the  Q-reek  word  laTtov,  and  to  the  German  word  Gewehe,  from  which  two 
last  the  words  in  common  use  to  designate  the  science  of  structure,  viz. 
histology^nd  Gewehdehre,  are  made  up.  What  I  have  asserted  of  the 
germinal  particles  of  Bcwteria  is,  that  no  evidence  exists  of  their  being 
endowed  with  that  particular  texture  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
science  of  histology.  In  biological  language  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  the  words  structure  and  organization,  the  one  being  an  ana- 
tomical, the  other  a  physiological  term ;  either  of  these  words  signifies  that 
an  object  to  which  it  is  applied  consists  of  parts  or  structural  elements, 
each  of  which  is,  or  may  be,  an  object  of  observation.  As  the  obser- 
vation is  unaided  or  aided,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  macroscopical 
or  microscopical.  The  biologist  cannot  recognize  ultra- microscopical 
structure  or  organization  except  as  matter  of  inference  from  observa- 
tion, i.  e,  from  observing  either  that  other  organisms,  which  there  is 
reason  to  regard  as  similar  to  the  object  in  respect  of  which  structure  is 
inferred,  actually  possess  visible  stnicture,  or  that  the  object  can  be  seen 
to  possess  structure  at  a  later  period  of  its  existence.     As  instances  in 

*  Before  I  became  aware  that  the  contaminating  particles  of  water  are  ultra-micro- 
scopical I  myself  was  engaged  earnestly  in  hunting  for  germs  both  in  water  and  air. 
The  search  has  been  continued  by  others  up  to  a  much  later  period.  Those  who 
desire  information  on  the  organized  particles  of  the  atmosphere  will  find  the  subject 
exhaustively  treated  by  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  in  a  Report  entitled  "  Microscopical 
Examinations  of  Air,''  lately  issued  by  H.M.  Indian  Government. 
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which  the  existence  of  structure  is  inferred  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — The  protoplasm  of  a  Ehizopod  is  admitted  to  have  structure 
because,  although  none  can  be  seen  in  the  protoplasm  itself,  the  complicated 
form  of  the  calcareous  shell  which  the  protoplasm  makes  or  models  can  be 
seen.  By  analogy,  therefore,  other  organisms  which  are  allied  to  the  Ehizo- 
pod are  inferred  to  have  structure ;  and  from  these,  or  from  similar  cases, 
the  inference  is  extended  to  all  kinds  of  cells,  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
taught  by  physiologists  that  although,  in  certain  cases,  no  parts  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  living  material  of  which  they  consist  is  nevertheless  endowed 
with  structure  or  organization.  Similarly  we  assume  that  a  Bacterium  pos- 
sesses a  more  complicated  structure  than  we  can  actually  observe,  because 
in  other  organisms  which  are  allied  to  it  by  form  and  life  history  such 
complications  can  be  seen.  Again,  in  all  embryonal  organs  we  admit 
the  existence  of  structure  before  it  can  be  seen,  because  in  the  course  of 
development  we  observe  its  gradual  emergence.  So  far  inference  of  the 
existence  of  structure  from  historical  evidence  is  justifiable ;  but  if  we 
were  to  carry  this  inference  back  to  the  ovum  itself,  and  say  that  the 
characteristic  structures  of  nerve,  of  muscle,  or  of  gland  exist  in  the 
ovum  at  the  moment  after  impregnation,  every  physiologist  would  feel 
the  assertion  to  be  absurd. 

In  the  familiar  comparison  of  the  origin  of  the  elephant  with  that  of  the 
mouse,  in  which  the  perfect  anatomical  similarity  of  the  ova  in  the  twg_ 
species  is  contrasted  with  the  enormous  difference  of  the  result,  we  should 
be  justified  in  saying  that  the  difference  of  development  is  the  expression 
of  structural  difference  between  the  primordium  of  the  one  and  ijxe  primor- 
dium  of  the  other ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  any 
anatomical  distinction,  it  is  understood  that  structural  difference  of 
another  kind  is  meant,  namely,  difference  of  molecular  constitution.  In 
other  words,  we  assume  that  the  potential  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other  is  dependent  on  an  actual  difference  of  molecular  structure. 
Whether  this  is  accompanied  with  an  anatomical  difference,  such  as  we 
might  expect  to  be  able  to  see  if  we  had  more  perfect  instruments,  we 
do  not  know. 

From  the  moment  that  it  is  understood  that  the  word  structure  means 
anatomical  structure,  the  argument  used  by  Dr.  Tyndall  loses  its 
relevance.  After  referring  to  the  "  germ-limifc,"  he  says,  "  Some  of  those 
particles "  (by  which,  I  presume,  is  meant  atmospheric  particles)  "  de- 
velop into  globular  Bacteria  ^  some  into  rod-shaped  Bacteria,  some  into 
long  flexile  filaments,  some  into  impetuously  moving  organisms,  and  some 
into  organisms  without  motion.  One  particle  will  emerge  as  a  Bacillus 
anihracis,  which  produces  deadly  splenic  fever;  another  will  develop 
into  a  Bacterium  the  spores  of  which  are  not  to  be  microscopically  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  former  organism;  and  yet  these  undis- 
tinguishable  spores  are  absolutely  powerless  to  produce  the  disorder 
which  Bacillus  anihracis  never  fails  to  produce.    It  is  not  to  be  imagine^ 
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that  partides  which,  on  development,  emerge  in  organisms  so  different 
from  each  other,  possess  no  structural  differences.  But  if  they  possess 
structural  differences  they  must  possess  the  thing  differentiated,  vis. 
structure  itself."  Throughout  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
anatomical  but  molecular  structure  that  is  referred  to. 

In  the  other  passages  which  relate  to  the  same  subject,  I  ventare  to 
think  that  Dr.  Tyndall  has  overlooked  the  distinction  made  by  me 
between  anatomical  organization  and  molecular  structure.  When,  for 
example,  he  speaks  of  ^'  germ  structure  "  in  the  passage  quoted  from  his 
Liverpool  Address,  he  evidently  refers  to  molecular  structure  exclusively ; 
for  he  gives  ice  as  his  first  example,  and  argues  that  as  ice  possesses 
structure  so  do  atmospheric  germs — a  proposition  which  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  questioning. 

The  experimental  evidence  which  we  have  before  us  goes  to  prove  that 
in  all  the  known  cases  in  which  Bacteria  appear  to  originate  de  novo 
(that  is  to  say,  in  liquids  which  are  at  the  moment  of  their  origin  abso- 
lutely free  from  living  Bacteria)^  they  really  originate  from  ''particles 
great  or  small,"  which  particles  are  therefore  germs  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  by  Prof.  Tyndall.  To  illustrate  the  views  I  myself 
entertain,  and  always  have  entertained,  on  this  question,  I  need  only  refer 
to  my  paper  on  the  origin  of  Bacteria,  published  in  1871.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  me  at  that  time  brought  to  light  the  then  new  fact,  now 
become  old  by  familiarity,  that  all  exposed  aqueous  liquids,  even  when  abso- 
lutely free  from  visible  particles,  and  all  moist  surfaces,  are  contaminated 
and  exhibit  a  power  of  communicating  their  contamination  to  other  liquids. 
As  regards  water  and  aqueous  liquids  in  general,  I  insisted  on  the  "  par- 
ticulate "  nature  of  the  contaminating  agent,  and  coined  for  the  purpose 
the  adjective  I  have  just  employed  (which  has  been  since  adopted  by 
other  writers),  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  the  particles  in 
question  were  ultra-microscopical,  and  consequently  that  their  existence 
was  matter  of  inference  as  distinguished  from  direct  observation.  Dr. 
Tyndall  has  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  to  which  1  have  already 
alluded,  that  the  ordinary  air  also  contains  germinal  particles  of  ultra- 
microscopical  minuteness.  Of  the  completeness  and  conclusiveness  of  those 
experiments  I  have  only  to  express  the  admiration  which  I,  in  common 
with  all  others  whose  studies  have  brought  them  into  relation  with  the 
subject,  entertain.  That  such  particles  exist  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
but  of  their  size,  structural  attributes,  or  mode  of  development  we 
know  nothing. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  I  am  sure  by  inadvertence,  has  accused  me  of  assuming 
that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  limit  of  microscopical  visibility 
and  what  he  calls  the  molecular  limit,  by  which  I  presume  to  be  meant 
the  size  of  the  largest  molecule.  Nothing  that  I  have  said  or  written 
could  justify  such  a  supposition.  My  contention  is  not  that  the  particles 
^Jui  question  are  of  any  size  which  can  be  specified,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  their  size, 
excepting  that  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  observation. 
Dr.  Tyndall  has  taught  us,  first,  that  the  optical  effects  observed  when  a 
beam  of  light  passes  through  a  particulate  atmosphere  are  such  as  could 
only  be  produced  by  light-scattering  particles  of  extreme  minuteness ; 
and,  secondly,  that  by  subsidence  these  particles  disappear,  and  that  the 
contaminating  property  of  the  atmosphere  disappears  with  them.  He 
has  thus  approximately  determined  for  us  the  upper  limit  of  magnitude, 
but  leaves  us  uncertain  as  to  the  lower ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  particles  which  render  the  atmosphere  opalescent  to  the  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  may  not  be  many  times  larger  than  those  which  render  it 
germinative.  Consequently  the  fact  that  the  air  may  be  rendered  sterile 
by  subsidence,  while  affording  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  germinal 
matter  is  not  gaseous,  leaves  us  without  information  as  to  the  size  of  the 
particles  of  which  it  consists. 

Of  each  germinal  particle,  whether  inhabiting  an  aqueous  liquid  or 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can  be  asserted  that  under  conditions 
which  occur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  general  (viz. 
moisture,  a  suitable  temperature,  and  the  presence  of  dead  proteid  matter, 
otherwise  called  organic  impurity)  it  produces  an  organism.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  we  call  the  particle  a  and  the  organism  to  which  it 
gives  rise  A,  then  what  is  known  about  the  matter  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  the  existence  of  A  was  preceded  by  the  existence  of  a. 
With  respect  to  A,  we  know,  by  direct  observation,  that  it  is  an  organic 
structure ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  size 
and  form  of  a,  we  cannot  even  state  that  it  is  transformed  into  A,  much 
less  can  we  say  any  thing  as  to  the  process  of  transformation. 

Considering  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  exist  in 
ordinary  air  particles  which  are  potentially  germs,  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  needless  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  fact  is  to  be  regarded  as 
carrying  with  it  the  admission  that  they  must  necessanly  possess  the 
other  attributes  of  organized  structure.  Very  little  consideration, 
however,  is  requisite  in  order  to  become  convinced  that  this  question 
stands  in  relation  with  another  of  fundamental  importance  in  biology — 
that,  namely,  of  the  molecular  structure  of  living  material*.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  this  relation.  As  regards  every  form  of  living  matter,  it  may  be 
stated  that  quite  irrespectively  of  its  morphological  characteristics,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  be  learnt  by  the  application  of  the  various  methods  of 
visual  observation  at  our  disposal,  it  possesses  molecular  structure  peculiar 
to  itself.  We  are  certain  of  this  because  the  chemical  processes  of  which 
life  is  made  up  are  peculiar,  that  is,  such  as  occur  only  in  connexion  with 

*  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  it  discussed  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Prof.  Pfliiger,  in  his  paper  "  Ueber  die  physiologische  Yerbrennung  in  den 
lebendigen  Organismon,"  Pfluger'd  Arohiv,  vol.  x.  p.  300. 
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living  material.  Even  the  simplest  instance  that  we  can  mention,  that  6t 
the  elevation  of  dead  albumen  into  living  (a  process  which  in  the  case 
now  before  us  must  represent  the  very  earliest  step  in  the  climax  of 
development),  is  at  the  present  moment  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation; 
for  as  yet  we  are  only  beginning  to  know  something  about  the  constita- 
tion  of  non-living  proteids.  But  this  Avant  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  difference  between  living  and  non-living  material  in  no  wise  im- 
pairs the  conviction  which  eidsts  in  our  minds  that  the  difference  is  one 
of  molecular  structure. 

The  sum  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  stated  in  few  words. 
Wherever  those  chemical  processes  go  on  which  we  collectively  desig- 
nate as  life,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the  existence  of  ana- 
tomical structure.  The  two  things,  however,  although  concomitant, 
are  not  the  same;  for  while  anatomical  structure  cannot  come  into 
existence  without  the  simultaneous  or  antecedent  existence  of  the  kind 
of  molecular  structure  which  is  peculiar  to  living  material,  the  proof  is 
at  present  wanting  that  the  vital  molecular  structure  may  not  precede 
the  anatomical.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  contrary.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  have  shown  that  the  existence  of  organized  particles  endowed 
with  anatomical  structure  in  the  **  atmospheric  dust "  has  not  been  proved. 
I  do  not  dispute  its  probability. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  word  as  to  the 
bearing  of  this  discussion  on  a  question  which,  to  myself,  is  of  special 
interest — that  of  contagium  vivum.  According  to  the  view  which  these 
words  are  understood  to  express,  the  morbific  material  by  which  a  con- 
tagious disease  is  communicated  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  person 
consists  of  minute  organisms  called  "  Disease-Germs."  In  order  that 
any  particle  may  be  rightly  termed  a  Disease-Germ  two  things  must  be 
proved  concerning  it,  viz. : — first,  that  it  is  a  living  organism ;  secondly, 
that  if  it  finds  its  way  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  human  being,  or  of  an 
animal,  it  will  produce  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  germ.  Now  there  is 
only  one  disease  affecting  the  higher  animals  in  respect  of  which  any 
thing  of  this  kind  has  been  proved,  and  that  is  splenic  fever  of  cattle. 
In  other  words,  there  is  but  one  case  in  which  the  existence  of  a  disease- 
germ  has  been  established. 

Comparing  such  a  germ  with  the  germinal  particles  we.  have  been  dis- 
cussing, we  see  that  there  is  but  little  analogy  between  them  :  for,  first,  the 
latter  are  not  known  to  be  organized ;  secondly,  they  have  no  power  of 
producing  disease ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  ordinary 
Bacteria  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulating  blood  of  healthy  animals  in 
considerable  quantities  without  producing  any  disturbance  of  health.  So 
long  as  we  ourselves  are  healthy,  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
danger  from  the  morbific  action  of  atmospheric  dust,  except  in  so  far  aa 
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it  can  be  shown  to  have  derived  infectiveness  from  some  particular  source 
of  miasma  or  contagium. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  communication,  which  relates 
to  Prof.  Tyndall's  serious,  but  most  courteously  expressed,  criticisms  of 
my  experiments  on  spontaneous  generation*. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Tyndall  blames  me  for  incautiously  vouching  for  is, 
**  that  in  boiled  and  hermetically  sealed  flasks  Bacteria  sometimes  appear 
in  swarms."  From  multiplied  experiments  he  concludes  that  this 
ia  not  true,  and  infers  that  I  who  vouched  for  it  was  incautious. 
The  paper  referred  to  was  one  in  which  I,  as  a  bystander,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments  which  Dr.  Bastian  performed  in  my  pre- 
sence. So  far  as  relates  to  the  fact  above  quoted,  these  experiments 
were,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  conclusive ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  was  unable 
to  admit  with  Dr.  Bastian  that  they  afforded  any  proof  of  spontaneous 
generation,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  practicable  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments t  (the  only  ones  which  I  myself  ever  made  on  this  subject),  in 
which  I  tested  the  influence  of  two  new  conditions,  viz.  of  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  and  of  exposure  for  short  periods 
to  temperatures  above  that  of  ebullition  at  ordinary  pressure.  The 
experiments  accordingly  consisted  of  two  series,  in  the  first  of  which  a 
number  of  retorts  or  flasks  charged  with  the  turnip-cheese  liquid  (».  e, 
with  neutralized  infusion  of  turnip  of  the  specific  gravity  1017,  to  which 
a  pinch  of  pounded  cheese  had  been  added),  and  sealed  hermetically  while 
boiling,  were,  after  they  had  been  so  prepared,  subjected  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  ebullition  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  In  the  second  series 
the  period  of  ebullition  was  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  the  temperature 
was  varied  by  varying  the  pressure  at  which  ebullition  took  place. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at,  as  expressed  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
paper,  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the  turnip-cheese  liquid  the  prone- 

*  The  expressions  referred  to  are  the  following : — "  I  hare  worked  with  infusions  of 
precisely  the  same  specific  grayity  as  those  employed  by  Dr.  Bastian.  This  I  was 
speoiallj  careful  to  do  in  relation  to  the  experiments  described  and  vouched  for,  I 
fear  incautiously,  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  in  toI.  vii.  p.  180  of  '  Nature.'  It  will 
there  be  seen  that  though  failure  attended  some  of  his  efforts,  Dr.  Bastian  did  satisfy 
Dr.  Sanderson  that  in  boiled  and  hermetically  sealed  flasks  Bacteria  sometimes  appear 
in  swarms.  With  purely  liquid  infusions  I  have  Tainly  sought  to  reproduce  the 
eridenoe  which  convinced  Dr.  Sanderson  ...  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  conclude 
that  Dr.  Sanderson  has  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to  results  whose  antecedents  he 
had  not  sufficiently  examined"  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxri.  p.  57).  In  the  abstract  of  a 
lecture  deliyered  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  January  2l8t,  1876,  similar  words  occur,  as 
also  in  a  letter  to  '  Nature  *  dated  February  27lii,  1876,  in  which  Dr.  Tyndall,  after 
remarking  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bastian,  witnessed  by  me,  were  too  scanty  and 
too  little  in  harmony  with  each  other  to  bear  an  inference,  suggests  that  I  should 
repeat  them. 

t  '  Nature,'  vol.  viii.  p.  141. 
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ness  of  the  liquid  to  produce  Bacteria  can  be  diminished  either  by  in- 
creasing  the  temperature  employed  to  sterilize  it,  or,  if  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  ebullition  be  used,  by  prolonging  its  duration. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  since  1873  to  occupy  myself  farther  with 
the  subject  for  two  reasons  : — first,  that  I  had  accomplished  my  object^ 
which  was  to  show  that,  as  a  ground  for  believing  in  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, the  turnip-cheese  experiment  was  a  failure;  but  secondly,  and 
principally,  because  in  the  mean  time  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  most  competent  living  observers,  who  had  in  every  particular  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  my  results.  I  conclude  this  paper  by  referring 
shortly  to  some  of  these  researches. 

The  first  was  made  by  P.  Samuelson  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Pfiiiger*  in  1873.  Its  pmrpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  that 
certain  liquids  can  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  without  being  sterilized, 
and,  secondly,  to  determine  the  influence  of  prolonged  periods  of  ex- 
posure. The  flasks  employed  were  charged  with  the  neutral  turnip- 
cheese  liquid,  and  sealed  while  boiling  in  the  way  already  described. 
Some  were  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  ebullition  for  ten  minutes, 
the  rest  for  an  hour,  the  result  being  that  whereas  those  heated  for  the 
longer  periods  remained  without  exception  barren,  an  exposure  of  only 
ten  minutes  was  followed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  an  abundant  de- 
velopment of  Bacteria  f.  At  about  the  same  period  a  similar  series  of 
experiments  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hoppe-Seyler  at 
Strasbiu-g.     The  results  were  essentially  the  same  J. 

During  the  next  year  the  second  question  which  I  had  attempted  to 
solve,  viz.  the  influence  of  temperatures  above  100°  C,  was  taken  up  with 
much  greater  completeness  by  Prof.  Gscheidlen,  of  Breslau§.  After  a 
resume  of  the  proofs  already  given  by  his  predecessors,  that  certain  fluids 
are  not  sterilized  by  boiling,  and,  secondly,  that  as  means  of  sterilizing 

*  "  Ueber  Abiogenesis,  yon  Paid  Samuoleon  aus  Konigsberg,"  Pfl tiger's  Archiv,  toL 
viii.  p.  277.  The  paper  ia  desiguated  as  a  report  of  experiments  made  "  im  Auftrag 
und  unter  der  Leitung  des  Geh.-Rath  Professor  Pfliiger."  I  refer  in  the  text  only  to 
those  experiments  which  were  virtually  repetitions  of  my  own.  The  research  aotuaUy 
extended  over  a  wider  field. 

t  "Als  Besultat  dieser  Yersuohsreihe,  ergab  sich  eine  massenhafte  Entwickelung  von 
Bacterien  in  den  moisten  nur  10  Minuten  lang  gekoohten  Fliissigkeitamengen  nach 
3-4  Tagen"  (loc.  cit.  p.  283). 

\  "  Ueber  die  Abiogenesis  Huizinga's,  von  Felix  Putzeys,  aus  Liittich  (aus  dem 
chemisch-physiologischen  Laboratorium  des  Herm  Prof.  Hoppe-Seyler)/'  Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  vol.  ix.  p.  391.  In  a  note  appended  by  Prof.  Hoppe-Seyler  to  this  paper  he 
states  that  he  has  recommended  its  publication  notwithstanding  that  the  results  ob- 
tained were  mere  confirmations  of  those  of  former  observers,  adding  "  fiir  den  wiasen- 
schaftlichen  Fortschritt  hat  nicht  die  Prioritat  des  einen  oder  des  anderen  Beo- 
bachters,  wohl  aberdie  Zahl,  Mannigfaltigkeit,  und  Zuverlassigkoit  dcr  Beobachtungen 
eine  hohe  Wiehtigkeit." 

§  "  Ueber  die  Abiogenesis  Huizinga's,  von  Richard  Qschcidlen,"  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vol. 
ix.  p.  1G3. 
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Qch  liquids  the  action  of    prolonged  exposure  and  that  of  increased 
emperature  may  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  each  other,  he  proceeds 

0  relate  his  own  researches,  the  purpose  of  which  was  rather  to  fill  up 
.efects  in  the  evidence  than  to  establish  new  conclusions. 

The  flasks  employed  were  capable  of  containing  100  cub.  centims. 
SjJ  oz.);  they  were  charged  in  the  usual  way  with  the  turnip-cheese 
!quid,  and  exposed  for  short  periods  in  chloride  of  calcium  baths, 
f  which  the  temperatures  were  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  the 
aquisite  temperatures.  It  was  thereby  definitely  proved  that  whereas 
tie  germinal  matter  of  Bacteria  can  stand  a  temperature  of  100°  for  five 
r  ten  minutes  it  is  destroyed  by  temperatures  varying  from  105°  to 
10°*. 

In  an  appendix  to  my  first  paper,  published  in  '  Nature '  in  the  autumn 
f  1873, 1  showed  that  the  solutions  of  diffusible  proteids  and  carbo- 
ydrates  employed  by  Prof.  Huizinga,  of  Groningen,  in  the  first  of 
le  valuable  series  of  experiments  t  published  by  him,  relating  to  the 
abject  of  spontaneous  generation,  require  a  temperature  above  that  of 
bullition  under  ordinary  pressure  to  sterilize  them.  This  observation 
as  since  been  established  by  Prof.  Huizinga  himself  on  the  basis  of  very 
urefully  made  experiments  J,  by  which  he  has  proved  at  the  same  time 

*  "  Es  folgt  aus  den  eben  angcgebenen  Ycrsuchen,  nach  meiner  Meinung,  dass  in 
[uizinga's  Gemengen  dio  Bacterien  eincr  Temperatur  von  100°  5-10  Minuten  lang  zu 
iderstehen  Termogen,  nicht  aber  einer  von  105°-llCll°  in  eingeeohmolzenem  Glas- 
>hre  wahrend  der  namlichen  Zeit  *'  {loc.  cit.  p.  167).  Here  the  author  clearly  fails  to 
ake  the  necessary  distinction  between  Bacteria  (which,  as  is  well  known,  lose  their 
tality  at  a  much  lower  temperature)  and  the  material  out  of  which  they  spring, 
be  mixtures  referred  to  were  either  the  cheese  and  turnip  liquid  or  solutions  con- 
ining  peptones  and  grape-sugar,  to  be  immediately  referred  to.  As  ajSbrding  an  elegant 
)monstration  that  in  the  turnip-cheese  liquid  it  is  the  cheese  and  not  any  other  con- 
ituent  which  contains  the  resistant  element,  the  following  form  of  experiment  is 
orthy  of  notice : — A  tube,  A,  drawn  out  and  closed  at  both  ends,  is  fused  into  the  open 
outh  of  a  second  tube,  B,  of  which  the  opposite  end  is  drawn  out  and  closed  in  a 
milar  manner.     In  this  way  a  compound  tube  is  formed  which  is  divided  by  a  coni- 

1  septum  into  two  chambers,  A  and  B.  A  small  knob  of  glass  having  been  previously 
troduced  into  the  chamber  B,  the  septimi  can  be  easily  broken  by  shaking  the  tube, 
^ith  tubes  so  prepared  two  experiments  are  made.     In  Experiment  1,  compartment 

is  charged  with  infusion  of  cheese,  sealed,  and  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
,0°  before  it  is  united  to  the  compartment  B.  In  like  manner  B  is  charged  with 
tutral  decoction  of  turnip,  so  that  when  the  compound  tube  is  complete  it  contains 
leese  in  one  compartment,  turnip  in  the  other.  If,  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  it 
placed  in  the  warm  chamber  its  contents  remain  barren.  In  Experiment  2  the 
periment  is  varied  by  simply  omitting  the  preliminary  heating  of  A.  The  compound 
be  is  boiled  as  before,  but  now  its  contents  promptly  give  evidence  that  the  condi- 
ms  are  present  for  an  abundant  development  of  Bacteria. 

t  Prof.  Huizinga*s  papers  on  the  question  of  Abiogenesis  are  four  in  number.  The 
Terences  are  as  follows : — Pfliiger's  Archiv,  vol.  vii.  p.  225 ;  voL  viii.  pp.  180,  551 ; 
1.  X.  p.  62. 

{  The  solution  employed  in  these  experiments  was  neutral  and  contained,  in  addi- 
)n  to  the  requisite  inorganic  salts,  2  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  0*3  per  cent,  of  soluble 
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that  the  liquids  in  question  are  rendered  completely  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing Bacteria^  without  extrinsic  contamination,  by  exposing  tiiem  to 
higher  temperature.  The  only  points  of  difference  between  us,  either  as 
regards  method  or  result,  are,  first,  that  the  sterilization  limit  Q^  Grenie 
zur  Bacterienerzeugung")  fixed  by  me  was  too  low,  the  true  limit  being 
110°  C. ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  experiments  from  which  I  had  inferred 
that  the  liquids  in  question  had  been  sterilized  at  lower  temperataies 
than  this  were,  in  Prof.  Huizinga's  opinion,  rendered  incondusive  by  the 
fact  that  my  flasks  were  sealed  hermetically,  whereas  in  his  exchange  of 
air  was  allowed  to  take  place,  during  the  period  of  incubation,  through  a 
septum  of  porous  porcelain.  To  this  last  objection  I  might  periiaps 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  answer,  had  it  not  been  shown  by  the  sub- 
sequent researches  of  G-scheidlen  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue.  As  regards  the  limit  of  sterilization,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Huizinga's  measurements,  and  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  108°  C.  as  the  lowest  temperature  which  could  be  safely  employed 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  him. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  bringing  these  facts  before  the  Society 
my  only  purpose  is  to  show,  as  I  trust  I  have  done  conclusively,  that  the 
statements  which  Dr.  Tyndnll  in  187G  characterized  as  incautious,  and 
which  he  virtually  invited  me  to  retract,  had  been  two  years  before 
confirmed  in  every  particular  by  experimenters  of  acknowledged  com- 
petence. 


November  30,  1877. 

ANNIVERSAEY  MEETING. 
Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Abel,  for  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer  s  Accounts  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  reported  that  the  total  receipts  during  the  past  year,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  ill 50  ISs,  lid.  carried  from  the  preceding  year,  amount 
to  £7056  145.  4d. ;  and  that  the  total  expenditure  in  the  same  period 
amounts  to  £G123  3s.  3d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  Bankers'  of  £923  4s., 
and  £10  7s.  Id.  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  and  Au- 
ditors. 


starch,  0*3  por  cent  of  peptones,  and  1  per  cent,  of  amnionic  tartrate.  As  in  my  ex- 
periments, the  flasks  were  heated  in  a  Papin  s  pot,  of  which  the  tem{>erature  was  102^  0. 
Even  after  half  an  hour's  exposure  to  this  temperature  all  the  flasks  became  in  two  or 
three  days  **  btark  triibo  und  toU  Bacterien  "  (third  paper,  p.  555,  January,  1S74). 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  lists  : — 

Fellows  deceased  since  the  last  Anniversary. 
On  the  Home  List, 


Thomas  Snow  Beck,  M.D. 
James  Scott  Bowerbank,  LL.D. 
John  Butter,  M.D. 
Ardaseer  Cursetjee. 
Major-General  Frederick  Marow 

Eardley-Wilmot,  E.A. 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  Bart. 
David  Forbes,  Sec.G.S. 
Robert  Were  Fox. 
John  Peter  Ghwsiot,  D.C.L. 
Eight  Hon.  Eobert  G.  Nisbet 

Hamilton. 
John  Heywood  Hawkins,  M.A. 


William  Henry  Hyett. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  James,  E.E. 

Julius  Jeffreys. 

Robert  Lee,  M.D. 

Henry  Minchin  Noad,  Ph.D. 

John  Russell  Reeves,  F.L.8. 

Alfred  Smee,  F.R.C.S. 

Robert  Swinhoe,  F.Z.S. 

William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  LLJ). 

Charles  Townley,  F.S.A.  (Nov.  4, 

1876). 
Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L. 
Charles  Woodward. 


On  the  Foreiyn  List, 

Karl  Ernst  von  Baer.  |  Georg  Adolph  Erman. 

Urbain  Jean  Joseph  Le  Verrier. 


Fellows  elected  since  the  last  Anniversary. 


John  Duke,  Lord  Coleridge,  M.A. 
Prof.  James  Dewar,  M.A. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrcr,  M.D.,  K.C.S.L 
Rev.    Norman    Macleod    Ferrers, 

M.A. 
Thomas  Richard  Eraser,  M.D. 
Right  Hon.   Sir  Henry  Bartle 
I  Edward' Frere,K.C.B. 
Brian  Haughton  Hodgson,  F.L.S. 
John  W.  Judd,  F.G.S. 


William    Carmichael    M'Intosh, 

M.D. 
Robert  M^Lachlan,  F.L.S. 
Prof.  John  William  Mallet,  Ph.D. 
Henry  B.  Medlicott,  M.A. 
Henry  Nottidge  Moseley,  M.A. 
Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  M.A. 
William  Roberts,  M.D. 
Prof.  James  Thomson,  LL.D. 
Prof.  William  Turner,  M.B. 


The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : — 

Gentlemeu", 

FoLLOWiKG  precedent,  I  have  at  the  commencement  of  my  Annual 
Address  to  record  the  losses  by  death  of  eminent  Fellows  of  this  Society 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  last  Anniversary.  Though,  happily,  these 
losses  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  have  been  in  late  years,  the  niunber 
amounts  to  twenty-three,  and  the  list  includes  the  names  of  men  of  great 
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distinction  in  science,  and  among  them  of  one  to  whom  the  Society  is  under 
lasting  obligations  for  his  active  interest  in  its  welfare  during  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Need  I  name  Mr.  Gassiot,  the  founder  of  the  Scien- 
tific Eelief  Fund,  the  munificent  subsidizer  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  and 
the  ever-ready  and  liberal  promoter  of  scientific  investigation — Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  the  discoverer  of  photogenic  drawing  (the  Talhotype  process), 
proved  to  be  the  fruitful  parent  of  photography — Sir  Henry  James,  under 
whose  administration  the  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  G-reat 
Britain  were  greatly  extended,  and  its  resources  utilized  in  various  ways, 
especially  through  the  application  of  scientific  processes  all  tending  to  the 
advancement  or  diffusion  of  knowledge — Mr.  Eobert  Were  Fox,  eminent 
for  his  researches  on  the  temperature  and  the  magnetic  and  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  for- 
mation of  metaUic  veins,  and  who  was,  further,  the  inventor  of  some  and 
improver  of  other  instruments  now  everywhere  employed  in  ascertaining 
the  properties  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ?  In  Sir  William  Fergusson  we 
have  lost  a  surgeon  of  rare  ability  and  manual  dexterity  and  an  operator 
of  great  repute ;  in  Mr.  David  Forbes  an  accomplished  traveller,  chemist, 
and  mineralogist ;  and  in  Dr.  Bowerbank  a  naturalist  of  the  old  school, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  genial  encouragement  kindled  into  a  flame  the 
scientific  spark  that  lurked  in  the  breast  of  many  an  amateur.  There 
have  further  been  removed  by  death  from  the  list  of  Foreign  Fellows  two 
recipients  of  the  Copley  Medal,  the  venerable  Von  Baer  and  the  compa- 
ratively yoimg  Le  Verrier,  together  with  a  traveller  and  physicist  of  rare 
attainments,  Erman,  the  narrative  of  whose  travels  is  one  of  the  richest 
storehouses  of  scientific  information  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  narrative  form. 

Finance, — As  heretofore,  I  must  refer  to  our  Treasurer's  Eeport  for 
evidence  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Society's  finances.  Not  but 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  constant  vigilance,  as  the  demands  upon 
our  pecuniary  resources  annually  enlarge,  owing  mainly  to  the  rapid 
increment  of  matter  brought  before  us  and  found  worthy  of  publication  in 
our  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  and,  above  all,  to  the  number  of  expensive 
illustrations  which  accompany  many  of  them.  This,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  results  of  the  Government  Fund  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
being  laid  before  the  Society  for  publication,  appeared  to  me  to  render  it 
desirable  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  receipts  and  exj>cnditure  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  subject  of 
the  outlay  on  printing  and  paper  should  be  referred  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee for  report,  together  with  that  of  the  compilation  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Papers,  the  labour  and  expense  of  which  were  likely  to  in- 
crease with  that  enormous  development  of  scientific  literature  which  cha- 
racterizes this  century. 

On  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee,  our  printing  has  been 
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transferred  to  a  well-qualified  firm  of  printers,  on  such  conditions  as 
will  enable  us,  we  hope,  to  effect  an  important  saving  in  our  annual 
charge  for  printing.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  which,  though  no  part  of  our  ordinary 
work,  had  been  voluntarily  undertaken  and  paid  for  by  the  Society,  and 
diligently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  yom*  officers,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  press  unduly  upon  our  resources,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  application  should  be  made  to  the  G-ovemment  Pund  for  aid 
to  enable  us  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  on  our  income  for  the  work 
of  the  Catalogue. 

And  further,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  finance,  your  Council  have 
resolved  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  Life  composition 
payable  by  newly-elected  Fellows  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously to  election  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Transactions  should  cease, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  funded  property  of  the  Society  should  be  invested 
in  secure  Stocks  yielding  a  larger  interest  than  the  Government  funds. 

Presents. — It  is  always  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  announce  the 
presentation  of  good  portraits  of  scientific  worthies.  Two  in  oils, 
received  during  the  vacation,  are  now  hung  on  our  walls :  one  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  a  very  faithful  likeness,  presented  by  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
John  Evans ;  the  other,  presented  by  our  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Sharpey, 
is  that  of  Haller,  the  physiologist,  anatomist,  botanist,  and  poet,  whose 
genius  and  labours  were  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  as  they 
have  been  ever  since  of  his  successors.  It  is  not  without  pride  that  our 
countrymen  can  record  the  facts  that  an  English  sovereign,  George  II., 
was  the  first  who  recognized  the  merit  of  Haller,  the  Swiss,  by  bestowing 
on  him  his  earliest  preferment,  a  professorship  in  Gottingen,  and  ever 
after  showing  him  every  mark  of  respect,  and  that,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, an  English  University,  Oxford,  offered  him  a  professorship.  The 
portrait  is  an  excellent  one,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  forms  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  gallery. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you  that  a  sum  of  £500  has  been  contributed 
anonymously  by  five  Fellows  to  the  Society's  funds  for  general  purposes, 
and  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  has  proposed  that  his  office  should,  as  long 
as  he  holds  it,  be  regarded  as  an  honorary  one,  with  charge  of  the  Society's 
foreign  correspondence.  This  very  liberal  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Council,  only  in  so  far  as  resolving  that  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  salary  as  it  was  before  the 
year  18G5  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  honorarium  should  be  limited,  as  in 
former  years,  to  the  proceeds  of  the  original  endovnnent. 

Our  Fellow,  Dr.  William  Farr,  has  presented  to  the  Society  an 
annotated  copy  of  Thomson's  '  History  of  the  Eoyal  Society,'  containing 
the  dates  of  death  of  Fellows  who  died  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
that  work,  as  far  as  these  could  be  obtained  from  the  Society's  Minutes 
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and  from  printed  books,  together  with  a  complete  chronological  list  of  all 
the  Fellows  admitted  since  1812  down  to  1876.  These,  with  other  docu- 
ments  which  he  has  added,  enable  Fellows  to  ascertain  the  nameSy  and 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  of  every  person  admitted  into  the  Sodety  since  its 
origin,  and  hence,  to  a  great  extent,  supplies  valuable  data  for  determin- 
ing the  vitality  of  scientific  men  at  different  periods.  In  his  letter 
accompanying  these  very  valuable  documents  Dr.  Farr  observes  that  the 
records  of  the  Eoyal  Society  were  allowed  for  years  to  remain  defective 
as  to  particulars  which  were  formerly  accurately  recorded,  and  that 
Halley  and  others  seemed  to  have  been  alive  to  the  importance  of  such 
facts  relating  to  the  scientific  men  of  their  age.  In  future,  the  date  and- 
place  of  birth  of  Fellows  will  be  registered  regularly  and  accurately,  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  Farr's  excellent  suggestion,  for  which,  as  for  the 
documents,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  by  your  President 
and  Council. 

The  Catalogue  of  Scientifie  Papers, — In  my  last  year's  Address  I 
informed  you  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  granted  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  printing  the  decade  1864-73  of  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers ;  and  I  have  now  to  announce  that  the  first  (the  seventh  of  the 
series)  of  the  two  volumes  of  which  it  will  consist  is  published.  It 
contains  more  than  a  thousand  pages.  The  ex|)ediency  of  the  Society's  fur- 
ther undertaking  the  compilation  of  an  "  Index  of  Subjects  "  ha\ing  been 
urged  upon  the  Library  Committee,  was  carefully  considered  by  them.  To 
this  end  the  members  were  supplied  with  printed  specimens  of  a  well- 
considered  plan  adapted  to  the  decade  1 804-73,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  favoiu*  the  Council  with  their  opinion  upon  it;  when  it 
appeared  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  subjects  often  comprised  in  one 
paper,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  were  worthy  of 
citation,  and  under  what  name,  the  task  would  be  one  of  prodigious 
labour  and  unsatisfactory  result,  and  far  beyond  the  Society's  means. 
The  printing  of  the  eighth  volume  is  steadily  progressing,  together  with 
the  compilation  of  the  decade  for  1874-83. 

The  Meteorological  Council. — The  Eeport  of  the  Treasury  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  late  Meteorological  Office  was  published 
last  summer.  It  includes  that  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  (none  of 
the  members  of  which  had  served  on  the  Treasury  Committee) ;  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  two  bodies  are  almost  identical.  As  a  member 
of  the  former,  and  cognizant  of  the  views  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Office,  I  may  state  that  those  views  were  from  the  first,  and 
throughout,  favourable  to  giving  a  more  scientific  character  to  the  work 
than  it  had  hitherto  possessed,  recognizing  the  principle,  that  its  aim 
^  and  endeavour  should  be  to  advance  meteorology  as  a  science,  w*hile 
Ik    directing  and  controlling  all  such  practical  operations  as  were  required 
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for  the  public  service.  The  main  difference  between  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Treasury  Committee  and  our  own  is  that  we  favoured 
the  retention  of  the  Office  under  a  department  of  the  Crown,  with 
a  Q-ovemment  officer  as  Director,  in  preference  to  leaving  it  subject 
to  a  Committee  or  Council  of  Control.  The  Treasury  Committee, 
influenced  by  the  evidence  of  very  eminent  scientific  men  to  this  effect, 
that  meteorology  was  not  as  yet  in  a  scientific  condition,  and  that  to 
render  it  so  required  the  combined  labours  of  men  with  various  attain- 
ments, as  also  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  department  of  Government 
capable  of  controlling  purely  scientific  investigations,  recommended  that, 
as  a  tentative  measure,  a  modified  Committee  of  Control  (to  be  called  a 
Council)  should  replace  the  old  Committee,  and  that  the  Eoyal  Society 
should  be  asked  to  nominate  the  members,  and,  after  a  period  of  five  years, 
to  review  their  labours. 

Other  recommendations,  in  which  both  Committees  concurred,  were, 
that  ocean  meteorology  should  be  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
maxims  which  determine  the  issue  of  storm-warnings  should  be  put  in  a 
clear  shape  and  issued  to  the  public,  that  the  number  and  position  of 
both  the  continuously-recording  and  the  eye-observing  stations  should  be 
revised,  that  the  latter  should  be  increased  so  as  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  Eegistrars-General,  Medical  Council,  Agricultural  Societies,  and  other 
bodies,  and  that  a  fair  approximation  to  the  meteorological  condition  of 
the  whole  British  Isles  should  be  daily  obtained  and  published. 

Far  more  important  to  us,  however,  than  these  practical  measures,  is 
the  strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  both  Committees  that 
scientific  hypothesis  and  discussion  should  be  pursued  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  the  Office,  and  that,  to  this  end,  an  annual  grant  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  remunerating  investigators,  selected  by  the  Council,  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  work  performed. 

At  the  request  of  H.M.  Treasury,  and  in  communication  with  them, 
your  Council  drew  up  the  following  suggestions  for  the  administration  of 
the  Meteorological  Office,  which,  having  been  approved,  are  now  put  in 
practice  : — ^That  the  Office  be  in  future  administered  by  a  paid  Council, 
consisting  of  a  Chairman  and  four  effective  members,  together  with,  as 
an  ea:  officio  member,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  whose  services  w^ere 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Admiralty  having  declined  to  undertake  the 
ocean  meteorology  ;  that  £1000  should  be  granted  for  the  remuneration 
of  the  Members  of  Council,  who  should  be  persons  in  a  position  to 
devote  adequate  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
to  the  inauguration  of  investigations  and  experiments  designed  to  place 
meteorology  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  advance  it,  and  to  promote  its  useful- 
ness to  the  community;  that  paid  inspectors  of  stations  should  be 
appointed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  .£500  be  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  that  a  sum  of  £1000  per  annum  be  granted  for  the  payment  of 
individuals,  to  be  selected  by  the  Council,  to  be  engaged  in  special  scien^ 
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tific  researches  ;  and  that  £1500  be  granted  for  new  land-stations,  and 
£500  for  the  extension  of  telegraphy  to  Sundays.  The  result  of  these 
new  measures  will  be  to  raise  the  annual  grant  for  the  Meteorological  Office 
from  £10,000  to  £14,500. 

Your  Council  having  further  been  requested  to  nominate  the  effective 
members  of  the  Meteorological  Council  for  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  proceeded  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  which  gave  scientific  research  so  prominent  a  position — ^keep- 
ing in  view,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
as  many  members  of  the  old  Committee  as  possible,  their  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  Office  being  at  first  indispensable,  and  their  efficiency 
already  proved.  The  result  has  been  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  as  Chairman,  and  your 
Senior  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Galton,  Mr.  De  La  Hue,  and  General  Strachey 
as  the  other  members.  The  services  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  so  long  and 
so  ably  directed  the  practical  operations  of  the  Office,  and  of  Mr. 
Toynbee,  whose  labours  in  ocean  met<jorology  are  so  well  knowoi  to  you, 
and  of  the  other  officers  being  all  retained,  nothing  would  seem  to  be 
wanting,  in  men  or  money,  to  develop  the  science  of  meteorology,  and 
to  supply  the  public  with  data  for  all  the  useful  purposes  contemplated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Metoorological  Office.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  tentative  measure  thus  inaugurated  will  lead,  in  five  years,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  national  Meteorological  Office  under  the  undivided  control 
of  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments. 

Government  Fund  of  £4000  per  Anymm  for  Five  Tears, — The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  the  administration  of  this  fund,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  has  been  provisionally 
settled,  and  as  much  of  the  first  year's  grant  as  was  available  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  financial  year  March  31,  1876,  to  April  1,  1877,  was 
allotted  in  March  last. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  January  11th,  when 
it  was  resolved: — that  four  subcommittees  should  be  constituted — namely, 
(A)  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  (B)  Biology,  (C)  Cliemistry, 
(D)  General  Purposes ;  and  that  all  applications  for  grants  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  referred  by  them  to 
one  of  the  first  three  subcommittees  for  examination  and  report  and 
recommendation ;  that  the  subcommittees'  reports  and  recommendations 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee  not  less  than  one  week  before  the  meeting  at  which  the 
grants  would  be  discussed ;  and  that  the  grants  applied  for  should  be 
limited  to  sums  required  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  a  report  of  progress  should  be  required 
of  the  recipient  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  grant  was  made, 
and    that    instruments   of    permanent    value   purchased    out   of    the 
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Fund,  or  supplied  by  the  Government  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  should  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Committee  meetings  are  fixed  for  February  in  each  year ;  those  of 
the  subcommittees  will  take  place  whenever  summoned  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Society  ;  and  notice  has  been  given  that  applications  for  grants  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Eoyal  Society  not  later  than  December 
31  st  in  any  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  in  March  last  the  subcom- 
mittees reported  that  102  applications  had  been  received,  and  that  the 
amount  applied  for  was  XI 4,459.  Of  the  102  applications  33  were 
approved,  and  sums  of  X300  and  under  (the  total  being  .£2220  Is.  Qd.  for 
instruments,  assistance,  and  materials,  and  X1810  for  personal  remune- 
ration) were  granted. 

The  results  of  this  step  towards  the  endowment  of  research  will,  I  hope, 
be  narrowly  watched,  in  the  interests  both  of  science  and  of  this  Society, 
which,  in  undertaking  to  administer  for  the  Government  a  sum  so 
largely  devoted  to  personal  remuneration,  has  assumed  a  very  onerous 
responsibility,  and  largely  increased  the  burthen  of  your  Secretaries. 

Reports  of  Naturalists  sent  hy  the  Society  to  JRodriyuez  and  Kergmlen 
Island, — These  are  being  printed  uniformly  with  our  Transactions,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Giintber  and  your  President.  They  \^i]l  consist  of 
a  series  of  papers,  illustrated  with  plates,  on  all  branches  of  the  natural 
history  of  the. islands,  contributed  by  the  naturalists  themselves  and 
various  coadjutors,  w^hose  services  are  gratuitous.  The  cost  of  printing 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  your  Treasurer,  and  some  of  the 
plates  have  been  presented  by  the  contributors. 

The  Polar  Expedition, — The  scientific  results  of  the  Polar  Expedition, 
and  especially  the  biological,  appear  to  me  to  have,  in  most  departments, 
quite  come  up  to  our  expectations  ;  and  considering  that  but  one  season 
was  available  for  collecting  and  observing  (and  we  all  know  how  short 
that  is  in  the  arctic  regions),  they  are  indeed  most  creditable  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  contributed  them.  Geology  has  proved  by  far  the  most  pro- 
lific field  of  research.  Perhaps  Botany  comes  next,  and  this,  and  the  insects 
which  have  been  worked  up  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  prove  that,  between  80° 
and  83°  N.,  in  Grinnell  Land,  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  these 
organisms  are  far  more  favourable  than  are  those  of  lands  a  long  way  to 
the  southward. 

The  floras  of  the  series  of  channels  between  80°  and  83°  N.,  the  shores 
of  which  have  been  botanized  by  the  officers  of  the  Polar  Expedition,  have 
yielded  upwards  of  70  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  which  is  a  much  greater 
number  than  has  been  obtained  from  a  similar  area  among  the  polar 
islands  to  the  south-westward,  and  is  unexpectedly  large.     All  are  from 
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a  much  higher  latitude  than  has  elsewhere  been  explored  botanicallj,  ex- 
cept the  islets  off  the  extreme  north  of  Spitzbergen.  The  species  are,  with 
two  exceptions,  all  Greenlandic.  The  exceptions  are  Androsace  se^^tenr 
trionalis,  which,  though  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  all  the  contmentB, 
has  never  elsewhere  been  seen  north  of  lat.  72°,  and  Pedicularis  eapitaia^ 
an  American  and  North- Asiatic  species,  not  hitherto  recorded  north  of 
the  same  parallel. 

Spitzbergen,  stretching  from  latitude  76*^  30'  to  80®  N.,  quite  to  the 
south  of  the  positions  here  referred  to,  has  contributed  not  more  than 
100  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  notwithstanding  that  its  west  coast  is 
washed  by  the  Gulf-stream,  and. that  its  shores  have  been  diligently 
explored  by  many  trained  collectors.  Pifteen  of  the  plants  collected  by 
the  Expedition  have  not  been  found  any\^'here  in  Spitzbergen.  (Compared 
with  Melville  Island,  in  lat.  75°  N.,  and  Port  Kennedy,  in  72°  N.,  the 
contrast  is  even  more  striking,  these  well-hunted  spots,  both  so  much 
further  south,  yielding  only  67  and  52  species  respectively. 

This  extension  of  the  Greenland  flora  to  so  very  high  a  latitude  can 
only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  warm  currents  of  air,  or  of  the 
air  being  warmed  by  oceanic  cun*ents,  durins:  some  period  of  tha summer; 
and  I  look  with  groat  interest  to  the  meteorological  observations  made 
during  the  voyage,  which  are  being  discussed  by  Sir  George  Nares,  who 
hopes  to  have  them  completed  in  a  couple  of  months.  The  obsen'ations  on 
the  temperatun3  of  sea-water will,ho  expects, give  new  information;  and 
the  study  of  c(»rtain  warm  gales  and  wann  currents  that  were  observed  in 
lat.  82°  and  83°  N.  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  local 
climate. 

May  not  these  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  temperature  indicate  the 
existence  of  largo  tracts  of  land  clothed  with  vegetation  in  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  far  within  the  mountain-ranges  of  its  ice-clad  coast,  and 
protected  by  these  from  the  heavier  snowfalls  and  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  glacial  ice  which  borders  that  island  on  all  sides  ? 

The  fossil  plants  collected  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by 
Professor  Ileer.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  IMiocene.  They 
consist  of  25  identifiable  species,  of  which  18  are  known  Arctic  INIiocene 
fossils.  All  but  one  had  been  previously  found  in  Spitzbergen.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  is  the  Conifer,  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the 
existing  American  "  Bald  Cypress,"  Taxodium  distichiim,  a  plant  which  is 
now  confined  to  Eastern  North  America,  from  lat.  39°  southwards,  and  to 
which  specimens  found  in  the  Miocenes  of  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  Green- 
land, and  N.W.  America  have  also  been  referred. 

Professor  Heer  further  thinks  that  he  has  identified  the  remains  of  a 
Spruce  with  the  European  and  Asiatic  Norway  Spruce  (Abi^s  e:ccelsa\ 
which  occurs  as  a  fossil  only  in  Postpliocene  beds.  Its  existence  in 
the  Miocene  period  only  in  such  a  high  latitude  would  indicate  that  it  is 
a  polar  form  which  has  migrated  southward  in  more  recent  times. 
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This  tracking  of  the  Miocene  flora  so  far  to  the  northward  was  one  of 
the  principal  scientific  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Polar  Expedition  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  character  thereof  continues  to  be  neither  polar 
nor  arctic,  but  temperate,  supports  the  hypothesis  that  during  the  era  iu 
question  a  vegetation  analogous  to  that  now  prevailing  in  the  temperate 
latitudes  entirely  covered  the  north-polar  area  of  the  globe. 

Other  branches  of  Geology  have  yielded  very  valuable  results  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  has  worked  up  the  very  large  number  of 
Palaeozoic  fossils  collected  especially  by  Capt.  Feilden.  These,  with  the 
Carboniferous,  Miocene,  and  Postpliocene  fossils,  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  the  abundant  rock  specimens,  have  thro\ni  more  light  on  the  former 
condition  of  the  circumpolar  regions  than  perhaps  all  the  collections  of 
previous  expeditions. 

Capt.  Evans  has  been  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  the  results 
of  the  magnetical  observations  made  during  the  voyage,  which  were  in 
general  accordance  with  those  of  the  American  expeditions  to  Smith's 
Sound.  Nearly  continuous  hourly  observations  of  the  Differential  Decli- 
nation Magnetometer  were  taken  throughout  the  winter  from  October  to 
April.  With  an  inclination  of  nearly  85*^,  and  a  horizontal  force  of  1'13, 
the  westerly  declination  disturbance  occurred  usually  between  9  a.m.  and 
6  P.M.,  the  easterly  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  the  arc  ranging  through 
8°.  The  greatest  range  (Feb.  19,  1876)  reached  5°  48' ;  the  lowest 
(July  12,  1876)  was  scarcely  7'.  Compared  with  the  results  of  previous 
expeditions,  we  find  that,  at  Eensselaer  Harbour,  with  horizontal  force 
of  1*14  and  inclination  nearly  85°,  the  ranges  were  respectively  4°  52'  and 
1°  1' ;  while  at  Port  Bowen,  with  horizontal  force  0°  46'  and  inclination 
88°,  they  were  11°  56*  and  0°  35'  respectively.  The  mean  daily  range  of 
declination  was  86°-8,  and  mean  declination  101°  42'  W. 

The  observers  were  on  the  alert  to  observe  any  signs  of  connexion 
between  the  auroral  displays  and  declination-disturbances,  but  to  no 
purpose;  for,  as  with  Parry  in  Port  Bowen,  and  Kane  in  Eensselaer 
Harbour,  no  evidence  was  discoverable.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
previous  voyagers  have  registered  a  marked  connexion,  as  at  Port  Ken- 
nedy by  Maguire,  at  Point  Barrow  by  M*Clintock,  and  in  the  Spitz- 
bergen  seas  by  Weyprecht.  Considering  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  all  these  observers,  a  decisive  solution  of  the 
question  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Sir  William  Thomson  and  Prof.  Everett  have  examined  the  few  obser- 
vations made  for  the  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity,  with  the  result  of 
finding  that  they  confirm  the  observations  of  former  explorers. 

Sir  George  Nares  has  obligingly  sent  me  a  rSsumS  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal meteorological  results,  and  their  compari"Son  with  those  taken  at 
Polaris  Bay  in  1871-72 :  for  example : — 
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Mean  annual    Mean  annual       Minimum 
pressure.        temperature,     temperatuie. 
in.  o  o 

'  Alert;  Floeberg  Beach....  29-869  -3-467         —73-75 

*  Discovery/ Discovery  Bay.  29-887  -3-932  —70-8 

Polaris  Bay 29-970  +4-196  -45-5 

Minimum  temperature  of  earth  20  inches  beneath  surface,  — 13°'0. 

The  warmer  temperature  at  Eloeberg  Beach  was  due  to  its  exposure  to 
the  warm  winter  gales,  from  which  Discovery  Bay  was  cut  off.  The  still 
warmer  temperature  of  Polaris  Bay  is  partly  attributable  to  there  being 
some  uncovered  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  barometer  indicated  and  foretold  changes  in  the  weather  as  in  tem- 
perate regions. 

Making  due  allowance  for  unavoidable  sources  of  error,  the  temperatures 
of  the  sea  observed  on  the  west  shores  of  Smith's  Sound  prove  the  existence 
of  a  stratum  of  cold  outer  water  (temperature  about  29°)  lying  between  the 
locally  heated  surface-water  and  a  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms,  flow- 
ing southward  in  summer,  as  also  of  an  underlying  stratum  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  30*^.  This  latter  was  not  found  near  Ploeberg  Beach ; 
but,  coupled  with  the  1872  observations  of  the  *  Polaris,'  which  showed  a 
temperature  of  32^-8  at  203  fathoms  in  lat.  80°  44'  N.  (midway  between 
Franklin  and  Hals  Islands,  in  Robison  Channel),  and  32^*1  at  17  fathoms 
in  Polaris  Bay,  it  would  appear  that  the  warm  underlying  water  forces 
itself  to  the  northward  on  the  east  side  of  Robison  Channel.  Its  entrance 
into  the  polar  sea  or  not  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  water  at  the  north 
end  of  the  channel.  They  also  prove  the  non-existence  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  water  than  28°-8  at  a  depth  below  275  fathoms  in  Smith's 
Sound  or  Baffin's  Bay.  The  coldest  portion  of  the  arctic  water  appears 
not  to  affect  Hayes  Sound  or  Discovery  Bay  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that 
of  the  direct  channel. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Haughton,  to  whom  the  tidal  observations  of  the 
*  Discovery '  and  *  Alert '  were  entrusted,  informs  me  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  whole,  and  hopes  to  present  the 
final  results  of  those  of  the  '  Discovery '  to  this  Society  before  June  next. 
He  remarks  that  the  *  Discovery '  was  better  provided  for  observations 
than  the  '  Alert,'  and,  fortunately,  her  position  was  better  also,  as  she  lay 
nearer  the  head  of  the  tide  at  Cape  Payer.  The  officer  charged  with  the 
observations,  Lieut.  Archer,  made  them  hourly  for  seven  months,  with  only 
six  days  of  interpolation.  The  officers  of  the  *  Alert '  were  able  to  make 
hourly,  observations  for  two  months  only,  with  fifteen  days  of  interpo- 
lation. 

Dr.  Haughton  has  already  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions : — 1.  The  tide  which  comes  down  Smith's  Sound  from  the  north  is 
generically  distinct  from  the  Behring's  Straits  tide  and  from  the  Baffin's 
Bay  tide.     2.  It  must  therefore  be  the  East-Greenland  Atlantic  tide; 
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and  consequently  Greenland  is  an  island.    3.  This  new  tide  contains  a 
sensible  tertio-diumal  component  of  much  interest. 
The  mean  coefficients  of  the  components  are : — 

Semidiurnal  tide =50*6  inches. 

Diurnal  tide =  6*9 


Tertio-diumal  tide =  4'5 


i> 


9J 


The  *  ChdlUiujer  *  E.vpedition. — You  will  hear  with  gratification  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  aft^r  advising  with  your  Council,  have  appro- 
priated the  munificent  sum  of  .£25,000  for  publishing  the  biological 
results  of  the  voyage  in  a  style  and  ^ith  a  completeness  worthy  of  the 
Expedition  and  the  nation.  Adopting  a  course  as  wise  as  it  is  liberal,  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson  has,  with  the  approval  of  your  Council  and  the  Govern- 
ment, chosen  for  his  collaborators  the  ablest  specialists,  irrespective  of 
their  nationality.  It  is  creditable  to  our  country  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  it  has  supplied  thoroughly  competent  and  willing  workers  in 
most  of  the  departments ;  and  association  with  such  foreign  naturalists 
as  Agassiz  and  Haeckel  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  themselves  and 
assuring  to  the  public.  I  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting  the  Echino- 
dermata  in  Professor  Agassiz's  charge  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard 
College,  and  of  learning  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  examination  of 
the  vast  body  of  materials  entrusted  to  him.  These,  he  informed  me,  far 
surpassed  Sir  Wyville's  estimate  in  number  of  species  and  of  interesting 
and  novel  forms ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  had  already 
been  sorted,  that  the  greater  part  \ias  named  and  ready  for  return  to 
Edinburgh,  and  that  nearly  a  dozen  exquisite  lithographic  plates  of  new 
and  rare  forms  were  prepared  for  publication. 

Sir  Wyville  Thomson  informs  me  that  he  is  already  far  advanced 
towards  the  publication  of  two  quarto  volumes,  and  that  he  estimates  the 
whole" being  completed  in  fourteen,  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  Philoso- 
pjiical  Transactions. 

Transit  of  Venus, — Sir  George  Airy  has  been  pleased  to  inform  me 
that  the  inferences  from  the  telescopic  observations  of  the  transit  of 
Venus,  made  in  the  British  expeditions  for  records  of  that  phenomenon, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  have  now  been  pub- 
lished— first,  in  response  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  secondly, 
in  a  more  elaborate  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society. 
The  number  of  districts  of  observation  was  ^\e,  but  each  of  these  included 
a  principal  and  some  subordinate  stations.  The  number  of  observers  was 
eighteen,  and  as  some  of  them  observed  both  ingress  and  egress  of  Venus 
at  the  Sun's  limb,  the  total  number  of  observations  was  fifty-four.  The 
concluded  value  of  equatorial  mean  solar  parallax  was  8"*754.  The 
calculation  of  the  photographic  records  of  the  transit  is  advancing 
rapidly. 
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The  Beport  on  the  results  of  the  total  Solar  Eclipse  of  1875,  aanoimced 
in  mj  last  year's  Address  as  being  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  is  now  in 
our  hands. 

TJie  Harvard  College  Observatory  (UJS.). — During  my  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States,  I  was  for  a  short  time  a  guest  at  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  and  consequently  in  close  proximity  to  the  fine  Obser- 
vatory of  Harvard  College,  to  which  I  paid  several  visits,  being  most 
kindly  received  by  Professor  Pickering,  successor  to  the  distinguished 
astronomer,  "VV.  C.  Bond.  The  system  carried  out  in  this  observatory  is 
known  to  British  Astronomers  to  be  so  productive  of  good  residts  that 
I  felt  sure  that  some  account  of  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Eoyal  Society ;  and  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Pickering's 
good  offices  to  obtain  a  few  particulars. 

The  current  work  of  the  Observatory  is  threefold,  and  consists  of  obser- 
vations with  the  15-inch  equatorial,  with  the  8-inch  aperture  meridian 
circle,  and  communication  of  true  time-signals  to  the  public. 

The  principal  work  of  the  equatorial  is  photometrical,  an  instrument 
having  been  devised  by  the  Astronomer  by  which  two  stars  may  be  com- 
pared directly  without  using  an  artificial  star  as  an  intermediate  step 
in  the  measurement.  By  this  means  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
components  of  numerous  double  stars,  including  some  having  only 
very  faint  components,  as  also  the  relative  brightness  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  has  been  determined. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Prof.  Pickering  was  engaged  in  a  special  study 
of  the  newly  discovered  satellites  of  Mars,  one  of  which,  the  outer,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  through  the  equatorial.  Their  brightness  he 
had  determined  by  three  very  ingenious  methods  : — 1st,  by  comparison 
with  an  image  of  Mars  shining  through  a  very  minute  circular  hole  placed 
at  the  focus  of  the  t<'lescope ;  2nd,  by  comparing  the  satellite  with  a 
minute  image  of  Mars  formed  in  the  field  of  the  large  telescope  by  a  small 
auxiliary  telescope  ;  3rd,  by  reducing  the  light  of  the  inner  satellite  by 
one,  two,  or  three  plates  of  microscope-glass,  until  its  brightness  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  outer  satellite.  Of  these  methods  the  second  showed 
that  the  outer  satellite  does  not  partake  of  the  red  colour  of  Mars. 

The  meridian  circle  was,  or  had  lately  been,  in  use  for  the  following 
purposes  : — 1st,  the  determination  of  the  position  of  all  stars  brighter 
than  the  9th  magnitude  contained  in  the  zone  50°-55°  N. ;  2nd,  observa- 
tions of  Mars  during  the  opposition  of  last  summer  for  the  solar  parallax ; 
3rd,  observations  of  a  list  of  comi>o8ite  stars,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gill, 
for  determining  the  solar  parallax  by  mc^ans  of  Ariadne ;  4th,  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute  position 
of  a  catalogue  of  stars,  independently  of  all  previous  observations,  and, 
5th,  for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  polar  stars  observed  in  1872- 
1873 ;  Gth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  a  beginning 
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has  just  been  made  of  the  measurement  of  all  stars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  brighter  than  the  6th  magnitude,  whose  positions  have  not 
recently  been  determined  with  precision. 

Time-signals  for  the  meridian  of  Boston  are  sent  bj  telegraph  every 
two  seconds  from  the  Observatory ;  they  are  used  by  the  local  railways, 
are  transmitted  over  a  large  area  of  New  England,  and  they  strike  the 
noon-bells  in  Boston  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns. 

Besides  the  above,  several  thousand  observations  for  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion were  made,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rumford  Committee,  during  last 
summer  with  a  micrometer  level,  simple  in  construction  and  accurate 
and  rapid  in  action,  invented  by  Mr.  Pickering. 

United  Stated  Scientific  Surveys, — Of  the  many  surveys  of  the  United 
States  territories  undertaken,  some  by  the  Central  Government,  others 
by  State  governments,  and  still  others  by  private  enterprise,  more  or 
less  aided  by  public  funds,  none  has  effected  so  much  for  science  as 
that  directed  by  Dr.  Hay  den.  Its  publicatious,  distributed  with  great 
liberality,  are  in  every  scientific  library,  and  its  Director  is  honoured  no 
less  for  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  laboured  as  a  topographer 
and  geologist,  than  for  the  enlightened  spirit  in  which  he  has  sought  to 
render  the  resources  of  the  Survey  available  for  the  advancement  of  all- 
branches  of  natural  knowledge  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  with 
admirable  impartiality. 

Having  obtained  an  extended  leave  of  absence  from  my  official  duties 
at  the  Boyal  Gardens,  I,  at  the  close  of  our  last  session,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  Dr.  Hayden  to  join  his  survey,  and,  in  company  with  our 
^Foreign  Member,  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  to  visit,  under  his  conduct,  the  Eocky 
Moimtains  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  with  the  object  of  contributing  to  the 
records  of  the  Survey  a  report  on  the  Botany  of  those  States. 

I  have  thus  had  some  opportunity  of  learning  for  myself  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  operations  of  the  Survey,  which  are  so  interesting  that 
I  venture  to  think  a  brief  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress  and  a  few  of  its 
results  may  be  acceptable  to  you. 

When  the  territory  of  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1867, 
Congress  set  apart  an  unexpended  balance  of  £1000  for  a  Geological 
Survey  of  the  new  State  ;  and  Dr.  Hayden,  then  a  young  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  an  indefatigable  palseontological  observer  and 
collector  (in  various  expeditions  since  1853),  was  appointed  to  conduct 
it.  In  1868  the  operations  of  the  Survey  were  continued,  and  carried 
westward  into  the  Eocky  Mountains  of  Wyoming,  the  rich  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  beds  of  which  were  examined  and  described  in  detail,  and  the 
famous  Yellowstone  district,  with  which  Dr.  Hayden's  name  will  ever 
be  associated,  was  reconnoitred.  The  value  of  the  Survey  was  imme- 
diately appreciated,  and  in  1860  a  large  appropriation  was  voted  by 
Congress  for  placing  it  on  its  present  footing  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior.  In  1869  and  1870  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico ;  and  full  reports 
on  the  meteorology,  agriculture,  zoology,  and  palaeontology  of  these 
regions,  of  great  interest  and  importance,  were  drawn  up  and  subse- 
quently published.  In  1871  the  detailed  survey  of  this  Yellowstone 
district  was  begun,  and  those  marvellous  natural  features  were  carefully 
studied,  which  have  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  Europe,  and  have 
induced  Congress,  on  Dr.  llayden's  representations,  to  appropriate  the 
whole  area  as  a  Government  reserve,  thus  securing  to  naturalists  free 
access  to  natural  phenomena  which  in  other  places,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  too  often  monopolized  by  speculators  and  closed  to  the 
public. 

In  1872  the  Survey  was  further  extended,  and  was  organized  into  two 
corps,  each  provided  with  a  topographer,  geologist,  mineralogist,  meteoro- 
logist, and  naturalist,  and  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana  were  embraced 
in  its  operations  ;  in  1873  it  was  pushed  into  Colorado,  thence  into  Utah, 
and  on  its  completion  in  1876,  an  area  of  not  less  than  70,000  square 
miles,  much  of  it  exceedingly  mountainous,  had  been  included  in  the  Survey. 

The  literature  of  the  Survey  consisted,  in  1876,  of  41  volumes,  classi- 
fied as  follows : — 1,  annual  reports,  with  maps  and  sections ;  2,  bulletins 
for  giving  speedy  publicity  to  new  facts ;  3,  miscellaneous  publications, 
comprising  tables  of  elevations,  catalogues  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
meteorological  data ;  4,  monographs  on  various  branches  of  natural 
history,  especially  palaBontology,  copiously  illustrated  with  admirable 
plates  in  quarto,  among  which  are  the  works  of  Leidy,  Lesquereux, 
Coues,  C.  Thomas,  Cope,  Parry,  Meek,  Packard,  Silliman,  Hayden 
himself,  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  lastly,  the  number  of  photographs  now  exceeds  4000,  and 
inchules,  besides  geological  and  geographical  features  of  great  interest, 
\iews  of  ancient  architectural  remains,  and  of  1200  Indians,  belonging 
to  74  tribes. 

In  giving  these  particulars  I  speak  from  some  personal  knowledge. 
I  wish  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  local  habitation  of  the  Sur>*ey 
and  its  museum,  which,  I  am  assured,  contains  a  very  extensive  and 
instructive  collection ;  but  these  are  at  Washington,  and  my  pressing 
duties  here  and  at  Kow  prevented  my  visitmg  the  federal  capital. 

The  most  important  scientific  results  hitherto  derived  from  the  labours 
of  ])r.  Ilayden  and  his  parties  are  unquestionably  the  geological :  such 
as  the  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiarv  seas 
and  lakes  that  occupied  more  than  one  basin  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
N.  America,  and  the  manellous  accumulation  of  fossil  Vertebrates  that 
these  ancient  shores  have  yielded.  Over  an  area  of  many  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  in  North  America  there  have  been  found,  within  the  last  very 
few  years,  beds  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  of  all  ages  from  the  Trias  on- 
wards, containing  the  well-preserved  remains  of  so  great  a  multitude  of 
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flying,  creeping,  and  walking  things,  referable  to  so  many  orders  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  often  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  thepalad- 
ontologists  of  the  States,  with  museums  vastly  larger  than  our  own,  are 
at  a  loss  for  space  to  exhibit  them.  So  common  indeed  are  some  species, 
and  so  beautifully  preserved,  that  I  saw  numbers  of  them,  especially 
insects,  plants,  and  fishes,  exposed  for  sale,  and  eagerly  purchased  by 
travellers,  with  confectionery  and  fruit,  at  the  stalls  of  the  railway  sta^- 
tions,  from  the  east^^rn  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  all  the  way  to 
California. 

An  examination  of  some  of  these  fossils  has  brought  to  light  the  im- 
portant fact  that  in  North  America  there  is  no  recognized  break  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds.  This  is  due  to  the  interpolation  of  a 
vast  lignitic  series  the  fossils  of  which  furnish  conflicting  evidence.  Con- 
cerning this  series  Dr.  Hayden,  who  has  traced  it  over  many  hundred 
miles,  observes*  that  the  character  of  its  palaeontological,  as  well  as  of 
its  strictly  geological,  results  is  such,  that  whether  the  entire  group  be 
placed  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  or  Upper  Cretaceous  is  unimportant,  and 
that  the  testimony  of  palaeontologists  will  probably  always  be  as  conflicting 
as  at  present. 

Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  America,  has  found  that  not  even  invertebrate  fossils  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  "  These,"  he  says,  "  throw  little 
light  on  the  question ;"  and  he  is  obliged  to  assume  that  ''the  line,  if 
line  there  be,  must  be  drawn  where  the  Dinosaurs  and  other  Mosozoic 
Vertebrates  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  the  Mammals,  henceforth  the 
dominant  type." 

This  last  passage  I  have  taken  from  the  lucid  address  of  Professor 
Marsh  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  last  autumn  at  Nashville,  to  which  I  must  refer  for  an 
exposition  of  the  riches  of  the  fossil  Vertebrate  fauna  of  these  regions,  of 
the  convincing  proofs  they  afford  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  of 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  introduction,  succession,  and  dispersion  of 
existing  organisms  in  the  New  World.  Among  the  suggestive  obser- 
vations with  which  this  address  abounds  is  another  in  reference  to  this 
question  of  the  disputed  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  beds — 
namely,  its  dependence  on  the  relative  value  to  be  given  to  evidence 
derived  from  plant  and  animal  remains.  He  concludes  that  plants  afford 
unsatisfactory  measure  of  geological  periods  as  compared  with  animals 
— a  conclusion  at  which  I  had  long  ago  arrived.  We  agree  further  that 
a  chief  cause  of  this  difference  of  value  is  the  less  complex  organization 
of  plants,  which  hence  furnish  less  evidence  of  the  influences  of  envi- 
roning conditions ;  to  which  might  be  added  the  feeble  conflict  among 
the  higher  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  compared  with  the 
vertebrates,  their  stationary  habit>s,  and  the  duration  of  similar,  if  not 

*  Beport  of  Geological  Survey,  1874,  p.  20. 
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identical,  forms  through  long  geological  ages,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  signal  characteristics  of  the  early  condition 
of  the  higher  plants  as  compared  with  the  higher  animals.  Other,  and 
perhaps  even  more  cogent,  reasons  for  plants  being  so  little  satis&ctory 
is,  that  their  reproductive  organs,  those  upon  which  the  dassificaticm 
is  principally  based,  are  rarely  preserved,  and  seldom  in  connexion  with 
the  vegetative  organs,  which  are  abundantly  preserved ;  and  that,  with 
regard  to  these,  the  vegetative  organs,  their  prevalent  and  best-preserved 
charact-ers,  outline  and  venation,  vary  in  individual  species  to  a  Bnrprising 
degree,  and,  being  repeated  in  groups  otherwise  in  no  way  related,  beocnqe 
too  often  fallacious  guides. 

Another  result,  previously  obtained  in  respect  of  other  organisms,  but 
ably  worked  out  by  Professor  Marsh  as  regards  the  Vertebrates,  is  that  all 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  North  America — ^Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene — are 
of  older  date  than  the  corresponding  beds  in  Europe.  This,  though  appa- 
rently supported  by  his  conclusions  that  the  main  migrations  of  animals 
took  place  from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic  continent  (which  he  deduces 
from  the  American,  as  compared  with  the  European,  life-historierof  the 
Edentata,  Marsupialia,  TJngulata,  Eodentia,  Camivora,and  even  Primates), 
is  a  very  bold  generalization.  Without  presuming  to  question  the  abun- 
dance and  teachings  of  the  American  data,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his 
theory  of  migration  is,  in  the  present  state  of  palsDontology,  prematore, 
espedally  under  our  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Vertebrate  fossils  cxf 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  prodigal  palaoontological  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  poverty  of  that  of  Europe  as  yet 
known,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  metropolitan  museum  or  library  as 
contrasted  with  a  provincial  collection  ;  and  with  regard  to  Central  Asia 
especially,  there  are  indications,  in  the  narratives  of  travellers  and  the  re- 
ports of  natives,  of  vast  accumulations  of  vertebrate  fossils  there  existing. 
These  may  revolutionize  our  present  ideas,  as  Palconer's  and  Cautle/s 
discoveries  in  the  outer  Himalayas  did  those  of  our  predecessors ;  and 
he  would  be  a  rash  speculator  who,  having  studied  what  is  known  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Asia  north  of  that  range,  ignored  the  probability  of 
the  existence  there  of  fossiliferous  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  seas  and  lake- 
basins,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Eoeky  Mountains  may 
sink  into  insignificance,  both  as  to  extent  and  productiveness.  Profesmr 
Huxley  has,  indeed,  suggested,  as  an  alternative  or  escape,  the  possible 
former  existence  of  a  submerged  continent,  from  which  both  Asia  and 
America  derived  their  tjrpes  of  animals  and  plants,  which  is  tantamount 
to  an  opinion  that  the  subject  is  not  yet  advanced  enough  for  other  than 
speculation. 

Other  results  of  Professor  Marsh's  labours  are  equally  instructive 
— such,  I  mean,  as  support  the  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  but  these  have 
been  made  known  to  the  scientific  public  of  this  country  by  Mr. 
Huxley,  who  examined  the  Yale  College  Museum  last  year.    Since  then, 
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as  I  was  informed  by  the  Professor,  during  a  visit  to  the  same  museum, 
his  species  and  specimens  have  largely  increased  in  number  and  propor- 
tionately in  value — that  is,  from  the  pals&ontological  point  of  view ;  and 
the  address  which  I  have  quoted  gives  a  summary  of  the  state  of  the  whole 
collection  up  to  the  present  time. 

A  few  words  on  the  magnificent  collection  of  vegetable  remains,  Creta- 
ceous and  others,  that  have  been  studied  and  described  by  Mr.  Leo 
Lesquereux  in  various  published  Beports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  in  separate  works  issued  under  its  auspices,  may  be  fitly  spoken  here. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  these  contributions  to  fossil 
Botany,  which,  in  its  present  state  of  advancement,  afEords  no  results 
comparable  with  those  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom  for  fixing  the 
limits  of  periods,  tracing  the  direction  of  migrations  and  the  areas  of 
distribution,  or  for  following  the  devious  paths  of  evolution.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  natural  sciences  no  study  is  so  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  fruitless,  if  we  regard  the  amount  of  results  accepted  by 
botanists,  as  compared  with  the  prodigious  labour  their  acquisition 
by  palffiontologists  has  demanded.  Of  all  the  orders  of  fossil  plants  of 
the  formations  referred  to,  the  Gymnosperms  alone  have,  as  a  rule,  yielded 
much  trustworthy  information ;  and  this  is  due  to  their  texture,  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs,  to  the 
frequent  adhesion  of  these  to  the  branchlets,  to  their  gregarious  habits, 
to  their  wide  distribution,  and  to  their  close  affinity  with  existing  species. 
Of  other  orders  and  genera  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  with 
well-characterized  foliage,  as  the  Palms,  the  identifications  of  a  large  pro- 
portion hitherto  published  are  not  recognized  as  having  much  claim  to 
confidence  by  those  who  have  the  largest  acquaintance  with  the  varied 
forms  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants*  And  if  the  identification 
of  the  fossil  leaves  of  one  country  is  so  hazardous,  what  must  be  the  risk 
of  identifying  the  fossil  leaves  of  one  continent  with  those  of  another  ? 
'  a  forlorn  hope  which  has  constantly  to  be  resorted  to.  The  result,  in 
the  case  of  the  North-American  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  floras,  has 
been  the  discovery  of  certain  well-ascertained  plants,  which  woidd 
appear  to  show  that  various  prevalent  existing  American  genera  have 
inhabited  that  continent  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  that,  along  with 
them,  there  existed  types  of  European,  Asiatic,  and  Australian  genera, 
temperate  and  tropical,  that  are  no  longer  associated  anjrwhere  on  the 
globe  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  well,  under  such  perplexing  conditions, 
that  men  of  ability  and  unconquerable  zeal  (such  as  Heer,  Saporta,  and 
Lesquereux)  are  to  be  found  who  will  undertake  to  investigate  them ;  and 
while  thanking  them  cordially  for  what  they  have  done,  I  would  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  constant  reference  to  large  Herbaria,  in 
order  to  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  the  variability  of.  foliar  organs, 
and  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  characters  they  present. 

Though  doubtless  the  most  productive  to  science  generally,  Dr.Hayden's 
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is,  I  need  hardly  say,  neither  the  oldest  of  the  States'  Siirveys  nor  the  first 
that  brought  its  resources  to  bear  on  other  matters  than  geography  and 
geology.    Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Americans  hare 
busied  themselves  with  mquiries  into  the  resources  and  productions  of 
their  States — never  on  any  recognized  system,  too  often  under  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  not  seldom  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  or,  worse  sti^ 
sacrificed  when  the  fruit  was  fit  for  gathering,  through  the  ignorance  or 
parsimony  of  the  holders  of  the  national  purse ;  but,  thanks  to  the  single- 
mindedness  of  the  labourers,  never  without  some  good,  and  often  witii 
great  results.    The  Coast  Surveys  are  admirable  alike  for  their  system, 
for  their  breadth  of  purpose,  for  the  attainments  and  ability  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  them,  and  for  the  minute  topographic  accuracy 
aimed  at  and  attained — an  accuracy  which,  I  need  not  say,  is  unattain- 
able by  such  surveys  as  that  here  briefly  described.     The  various  surveys 
for  railways  across  the  continent  have  contributed  a  very  library  to  natural 
science  in  many  departments ;  and  some  of  the  individual  States  have, 
through  the  like  agency,  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  their 
natural  history  and  other  products.     For  an  excellent  and  full  account  of 
the  history,  labours,  and  results  of  all  these,  I  must  refer  you  to  Prof. 
Whitney's*  article  on  "  Geographical  and  Geological  Surveys "  in  the 
•  North  American  Review '  for  July  and  September  1875,  which  he  was 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  at  tJ^e  moment  of  my  departure  from  the  States. 
Prof.  Whitney's  own  Geological  Survey  of  California  and  Nevada  is  (me 
of  the  very  best  of  the  series.     It  was  begun  in  1864,  and  continued  for 
ten  years ;  but  after  the  publication  of  a  topographical  map,  and  some  very 
valuable  results,  including  natural  history,  at  a  most  moderate  cost,  the 
whole  work  was  stopped  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  geological  maps 
and  sections,  though  admirable  and  paid  for,  have  consequently  never  been 
given  to  the  public  !     The  last  of  these  Surveys  which  I  shall  mention  is 
that  of  Kentucky  by  Professor  Shaler,  the  State  Surveyor,  of  which  the 
first  volume  of  the  Report  has  just  appeared,  containing,  besides  articles 
on  prehistoric  remains,  fossil  Brachiopods,  and  caverns  and  cavern-life, 
an  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  singular  interest,  on  the  Bisons  of 
America,  living  and  extinct. 

The  American  Flora, — Though  I  have  as  yet  little  to  say  of  the  results 
of  Dr.  Gray's  and  my  own  investigations  under  the  Survey,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  having  been  extended  through  the  Sink,  Salt,  or  desert 
regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  they  will,  with  the  materials  previously  obtained  by  my 
fellow  traveller  and  myself,  enable  us  to  correlate  our  several  researches 
into  the  distribution  of  North- American  plants,  and  {o  point  out  the 
lines  along  which  the  migrations  of  the  existing  types  were  directed,  and 
the  countries  whence  they  migrated. 

As  regards  the  components  of  the  United-States  flora,  these  seemed  to 
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118  to  be  threefold,  and  to  be  intermixed  throughout  the  continent — an 
endemic  American,  a  European,  and  an  Asiatic :  it  seemed  that  the  flora 
was  a  ternary  compound,  so  to  speak,  while  that  of  the  temperate  Old 
World  was,  in  a  continental  point  of  view,  binary — Europe  and  Asia 
having  many  tjrpes  in  common,  but  very  few  representatives  of  the  strictly 
American  flora.  The  distribution  of  North- American  plants,  unlike  the 
European,  is  mainly  in  a  meridional  direction,  the  difference  of  the  floras 
of  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  States  being  wonderfully  great — far 
greater  than  those  of  similarly  situated  regions  in  the  Old  World.  The 
European  components  extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent, 
diminishing,  however,  to  the  westward.  The  American  components  present 
many  localized  genera, inhabiting  the  Eastern,  Central, and  Western  States 
respectively;  they  increase  in  numbers  and  peculiarity,  as  also  in  restriction 
of  range,  towards  the  west.  The  Asiatic  ^^omponents  are  found  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States,  but  hardly  at  all  in  the  Central ;  and  some 
of  them  are  common  to  both  the  east  and  west,  while  others  are  peculiar  to 
each.  But  whereas  the  European  components  prevail  on  the  side  towards 
Europe,  the  maximum  of  Asiatic  representation  is  on  that  remote  from 
Asia.  This  has  been  conspicuously  shown  by  Gray's  discovery,  in  the 
Eastern  States,  of  single  representatives  of  Japanese  genera  previously 
supposed  to  be  monotypic ;  and  what  is  most  noteworthy  is,  that  such 
representatives  are  in  some  cases  extremely  rare  and  local  plants,  found 
in  single  and  very  restricted  areas,  indicating  a  dying-out  of  the  Asiatic 
representation  in  America. 

The  evidences  of  climatic  changes  in  past  eras  of  the  existing  flora 
of  the  continent  are  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  arctic  and  northern 
species  of  plants  in  the  alpine  zones  of  the  meridional  mountain-chains, 
the  Appalachian,  Eocky  Mountains,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  even  as  far  south 
as  the  33rd  parallel.  These  plants  had  spread  southwards  during  a  period 
of  cold,  and  on  its  subsequent  mitigation  had  retired  to  the  lofty  situations 
they  now  inhabit.  To  the  former  existence  of  a  warmer  climate  we  may 
partly  look  for  the  extension  of  Mexican  types  to  the  dry  regions  west 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  up  to  the  41st  parallel ;  and  to  it  may  be  attri- 
buted the  remarkable  northward  extension  of  the  Cacti  in  a  very  narrow 
meridional  belt,  scarcely  one  hundred  miles  broad,  along  the  eastern  flanks 
of  the  same  mountains,  from  their  head-quarters  in  New  Mexico,  in  the 
33rd,  almost  to  the  50th  parallel. 

Of  existing  influences  that  determine  the  development  in  amount  of 
the  vegetation  of  a  country,  and  the  extension  in  various  directions  of  its 
components,  none  are  so  powerful  as  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  subject  will  repay  a  careful  study  in 
America,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  wood- 
lands and  forests,  an  excellent  map  of  which  by  Professor  Brewer,  of 
Newhfiven,  was  published  in  1873  by  the  Supreme  Government,  in  which 
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the  density  of  the  forests  in  each  State  is  portrayed  by  five  shades  of 
colour. 

I  mnst  not  end  my  notices  of  some  of  the  labours  of  our  scientific 
brethren  in  the  United  States  without  expressing  my  admiration  of 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Oovemment  and  people  haye 
cooperated  in  making  known  the  physical  and  biological  features  of 
their  country,  and  my  conviction  that  the  results  they  have  given 
to  the  world  are,  whether  for  magnitude  or  importance,  greater  of 
their  kind  than  have  been  accomplished  within  the  same  time  by  any 
people  or  government  in  the  older  continents.  How  great  would  now  be 
our  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  natural  features  of  India  and  of  onr 
Colonies  had  the  excellent  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  one  and  the 
territorial  and  Geological  Surveys  of  the  others  been  supplemented  by 
Beports  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  directed  attention  ! 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  De  La  Eue,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Alderson,  it 
was  resolved — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the 
President  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  the  presentation  of  the  Medals. 

The  Copley  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  James  Dwight  Dana, 
of  Tale  College,  Newhaven,  United  States,  for  the  numerous,  varied,  and 
important  contributions  to  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Zoology  with  which 
he  has  enriched  science  during  more  than  fifty  years.  Professor  Dana's 
first  published  paper  bears  the  date  of  1823,  while  the  year  1877  finds 
him,  as  ever,  vigorously  at  work. 

Commencing  his  career  with  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  sound 
training  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  one  of  Professor  Dana's 
earliest  writings  is  an  essay  upon  the  connexion  of  electricity,  heat,  and 
magnetism.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  mineralogy;  and,  after 
exhibiting  his  thorough  study  of  both  the  crystallographic  and  the  chemical 
aspects  of  minerals  by  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  separate 
memoirs,  he  produced  a  systematic  treatise  on  mineralogy,  which  at 
once  took  the  place  it  still  holds  among  standard  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  geology,  the  diversity  and  importance  of  Professor  Dana's  labours 
are  not  less  remarkable.  Not  onlv  have  multitudinous  detached  essavs, 
embodying  the  results  of  wide  and  accurate  observations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  on  all  classes  of  geological  phenomena,  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  but  his  *  Manual  of  Geology,'  of  which  a  new  edition  appeared 
two  years  ago,  is  at  once  a  mdst  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  and  a  complete,  though 
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necessarily  condensed,  monograph  of  the  geology  of  North  America; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  few  treatises  on  this  branch  of  knowledge  show 
so  thorough  and  practical  an  acquaintance  with  all  those  sciences 
which  are  auxiliary  to  geology,  or  so  extensive  and  profound  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  globe, 
from  the  knowledge  of  which  every  rational  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
past  history  of  the  earth,  upon  the  data  afforded  by  its  rocks  and  their 
organic  contents,  must  start. 

As  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  which  made 
a  drcumnavigatory  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  the 
years  1838  to  1842,  Professor  Dana  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
zoological  investigation ;  and  his  remarkable  works  on  the  Zoophytes  and 
the  Crustacea  observed  during  the  voyage  testify  to  the  admirable  use 
which  he  made  of  those  opportunities.  Nor  has  Professor  Dana  confined 
himself  to  the  merely  descriptive  side  of  zoology ;  but,  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  his  vast  store  of  accurate  observations,  he  has  published 
views  on  classification  and  on  questions  of  general  morphology  of  much 
originality  and  breadth  of  view. 

The  Medal  was  received  for  Prof.  Dana  by  the  Hon.  Edwards  Pierre- 
point,  United  States  Minister.  The  President,  ia  delivering  the  Medal, 
expressed  his  assurance  of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  Prof.  Dana 
was  held  by  the  Eoyal  Society,  not  less  for  his  own  scientific  achieve- 
ments than  for  the  liberal  aid  he  has  always  rendered  to  other  investi- 
gators. 

A  Eoyal  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Abel,  for 
his  physico-chemical  researches  on  gunpowder  and  explosive  agents. 

Mr.  Abel's  career  as  a  contributor  to  chemistry  commenced  about  30 
years  ago.  Between  1847  and  1865  he  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
to  the  Chemical  Society,  which  were  published  in  their  Journal :  some  of 
the  investigations  were  made  in  conjunction  with  other  chemists ;  among 
these  were  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cumol  (1847),  and  researches  on 
strychnine  (1849),  when  the  composition  of  that  alkaloid  was  finally 
established.  They  were  followed  by  papers  relating  to  metallurgy 
(copper)  and  analytical  processes,  one  of  which,  on  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  explosions  of  mines,  may  have  led  to  his  various  works  on  ex- 
plosives, on  which  the  claims  of  Mr.  Abel  for  the  distinction  of  a  Hoyal 
Medal  mainly  rest.  So  far  back  as  1863  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  gun-cotton  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  its  manu- 
facture in  Austria  for  artillery  purposes,  and  in  that  year  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  a  report  on  the  preliminary  results  arrived  at 
by  his  experiments  on  the  Austrian  process,  and  the  products  furnished 
by  it. 

In  1866  a  memoir  was  sent  to  our  Society,  which  was  published  in  the 
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Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clvi.  p.  269,  "  On  the  Manufacture  and  Composition  of 
Gun-cotton."  In  this  paper,  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
made  with  great  accuracy,  the  conditions  were  laid  down  for  its  uniform 
manufacture  and  purification ;  and  the  true  nature  of  gun-cotton  (tri- 
nitro-cellulose)  was  finally  established  by  an  exhaustive  series  of  analytical 
and  synthetical  experiments. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  another  in  1867,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  clvii.,  entitled,  "  On  the  Stability  of  Gun- 
cotton,"  which  was  considered  worthy  of  being  made  the  Bakerian  Lecture 
for  that  year.  This  memoir  details  the  result*  of  four  years*  extensive 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  light  and  heat  on  gun-cotton,  and  upon  the 
protective  action  of  wat-er  at  low  and  high  temperatures.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  uncertain  stability  which  had  been  characteristic  of 
gun-cotton  was  conclusively  traced  to  minute  quantities  of  unstable  sub- 
stances remaining  in  the  fibre,  even  after  the  most  careful  purification 
by  the  methods  hitherto  known,  and  the  efficiency  of  simple  measures 
for  securing  the  stability  of  gun-cotton  was  established.  This  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  development  of  a  system  of  manufacture  of  gun-cotton 
which  permitted  of  its  ready  manufacture  in  a  high  state  of  purity 
(pulping). 

Mr.  Abel  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  to  gun-cotton; 
and,  indeed,  in  1864  had  sent  in  a  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society,  which 
was  published  in  the  '  Proceedings,'  vol.  xiii.,  on  "  Some  Phenomena 
exhibited  by  Gun-cotton  and  Gunpowder  under  special  conditions,"  in 
which  the  behaviour  of  these  substances  when  exposed  to  high  tempera- 
tures in  rarefied  atmospheres  and  in  different  mechanical  conditions  was 
described. 

In  1869  a  memoir,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Explosive 
Agents,"  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  clix.  In  this 
memoir  is  discussed  the  influence  of  more  or  less  strong  confinement  and 
other  mechanical  conditions  under  which  the  detonation  of  such  com- 
pounds and  mixtures  was  developed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  some 
striking  results  were  obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  ex- 
plosive compQunds  when  exposed  to  initiative  detonations  of  different 
character. 

These  phenomena  were  more  fully  discussed  in  a  second  memoir,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1874,  vol.  clxiv.;  it  includes  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  transmission  of  detonation  from  one  mass 
of  gun-cotton,  fulminates,  and  nitro-glycerine  to  other  distinct  masses  in 
the  open  air,  and  also  through  the  agency  of  tubes.  The  causes  of  inter- 
ference with  the  transmission  of  detonation-force,  and  the  development 
of  detonation  as  distinguished  from  explosion,  were  clearly  discussed. 
The  influence  of  dilution  by  solids  and  by  liquids  on  the  susceptibility  of 
explosives  to  detonation,  and  also  the  velocity  with  which  detonation  is 
transmitted  by  different  explosive  agents  under  various  conditions,  was 
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carefully  studied.  Some  important  results  were  obtained  bj  the  compari- 
son of  the  behaviour  of  the  liquid  nitro-gljcerine  and  the  solid  pulped  and 
compressed  gun-cotton  devised  bv  Mr.  Abel.  Among  other  things,  the 
detonation  of  gun-cutton  when  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  the 
transmission  of  detonation  to  distinct  masses  of  gun-cotton  enclosed  in 
receptacles  in  which  the  space  between  the  masses  was  tilled  up  with 
water,  and,  further,  the  value  of  water  as  a  violent  disruptive  agent  (as 
in  shells)  when  it  was  caused  to  transmit  the  force  generated  by  the 
detonation  of  very  small  quantities  of  gun-cotton,  which  it  surrounded, 
were  established. 

The  last  memoir  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  **  Fired 
Ounpowder,"  is  a  joint  production  of  Mr.  Abel  and  Captain  Noble; 
and  as  the  merit  of  the  investigation,  which  has  occupied  the  authors  for 
some  years,  is  divided,  I  do  not  dwell  particularly  upon  it,  except  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  Mr.  Abel's  researches  in  physico- 
chemistry,  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  other  workers  in  the  line 
of  research  which  has  mainly  engaged  his  attention,  and  which  has  been 
productive  of  practical  resuU«  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country. 

[The  Medal  was  received  by  Mr.  Abel.] 

A  Eoyal  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Prof.  Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich,  for 
his  numerous  researches  and  writings  on  the  Tertiary  plants  of  Europe, 
of  the  North- Atlantic  Islands,  North  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  for 
his  able  generalizations  respecting  their  affinities,  their  geological  and 
climatic  relations. 

It  is  mainly  to  Prof.  Heer's  labours  that  we  owe  those  great  advances 
made  of  late  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post- 
Pliocene  floras  of  Central  Europe,  which  establish  upon  broad  but  safe 
grounds  the  close  analogy  existing  between  the  vegetation  of  these  epochs 
and  that  of  the  present  period  in  Eastern  North  America  and  Eastern 
Asia.  To  Prof.  Heer  also  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  remarkable 
discovery  that  a  rich  and  varied  arboreous  vegetation,  strikingly  similar 
to  what  now  obtains  in  temperate  and  subtropical  countries,  once  extended 
to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  far  beyond  it — a  fact  of  which  no  adequate 
explanation  has  been  found,  and  the  importance  of  which,  in  relation  to  all 
questions  as  to  the  former  geological  and  geographical  conditions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Prof.  Ileer's  youthful  studies  were  directed  to  botany  and  entomology. 
His  scientific  authorship  commenced  in  1836  ;  and  the  early  bent  of  his 
mind  towards  the  higher  problems  of  natural  science  is  evinced  by  one  of 
his  very  first  memoirs,  being  '  Sur  la  Geographic  Botanique  de  la  Suisse,' 
published  in  1637.  His  earliest  work  on  fossil  plants  was  upon  those  of 
the  Rhone  valley,  published  in  1846,  since  which  period  he  has  been  im- 
interruptedly  and  indefatigably  engaged  on  the  comparative  study  of 
recent  and  fossil  plants  and  insects^-describing  and  illustrating  them  with 
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a  completeness  and  exactitude  that  have  been  thoroughly  appiedsted  by 
geologists  and  botanists,  and  appending  to  the  systematic  descriptions  of 
them  geological  and  climatic  considerations,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
caution  and  significance.  Amongst  his  numerous  works  his  *Hoia 
fossilis  Helvetiffi/  'Flora  Tertiaria  HelvetisB/  and  'Flora  fossiHs 
Arctica'  are  conspicuous  examples  of  well-directed  labour  and  great 
learning ;  while  the  number  of  his  minor  works  on  yarious  branches  of 
biology  testify  to  a  life  spent  in  successful  devotion  to  science. 

During  Prof.  Heer's  long  and  laborious  career  he  has  been  conspicuous 
for  the  liberal  aid  he  has  given  to  other  investigators,  and  for  the  disin- 
terested spirit  in  which  he  has  worked  out  the  collections  brought  by  the 
government  and  private  expeditions  of  various  European  nations  from  the 
northern  and  arctic  regions.  In  particular,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for 
the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  our  own  Arctic  collections,  made  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  from  that  of  Belcher  to  that  of  Nares,  and  especially 
for  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  Miocene  flora  of  Bovey 
Tracey,  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' — labours  all  ilie 
more  praiseworthy  from  being,  for  some  years  past,  pursued  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  to  which  grievous  bodily  ill-health  has  confined  him. 

The  Medal  was  received  for  Prof.  Heer  by  M.  Henri  Vemet,  Consul- 
General  for  Switzerland,  to  whom  the  President  acknowledged  the 
Society's  obligations  to  Prof.  Heer  for  his  elucidations  of  the  G^logy  of 
'England  and  of  the  Flora  of  the  Bovey-Tracey  Coalfield,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society  expressed  his 
hope  that  Prof.  Heer  might  soon  be  restored  to  health. 

For  the  Davy  Medal,  now  for  the  first  time  awarded.  Prof.  Robert 
Wilhelm  Bunsen  and  Gustav  Eobert  Kirchhoff,  both  Foreign  Members 
of  the  Society,  in  recognition  of  their  researches  and  discoveries  in  spec- 
trum-analysis, have  been  selected. 

The  method  of  spectrum-analysis,  as  established  by  these  two  emi- 
nent men,  must  rank  among  the  most  important  extensions  of  our  means 
of  investigating  the  properties  of  matter.  Before  that  discovery,  the 
chemical  constitution  of  matter  was  examined  solely  by  the  study  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  within  the  narrow  range  of  cases  of  which  we 
can  grasp  and  weigh  the  substance  under  investigation ;  but  the  tests 
employed  in  spectrum-analysis  have  no  necessary  dependence  upon  the 
distance  of  the  material  from  the  observer.  It  has  enabled  us  to  see,  not 
only  further,  but  deeper  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  led  to  the  detection 
of  many  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  masses  distant  from  our  planet, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  enabled  us  to  discover  many  constituents  of 
terrestrial  minerals  which  had  escaped  detection  until  our  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  were  guided  by  the  more  refined  tests  afforded  by 
.       the  spectrum-analysis. 
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The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Council  and  Officers  were  then 
read,  and  Dr.  Allman  and  Mr.  Bunkin  haying  been,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Society,  nominated  Scrutators,  the  votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were 
collected,  and  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  as  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President — Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  C.B.,  M.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B. 
Treasurer. — ^William  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretaries I  Professor  George  Qtibriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

\  Professor  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D. 

Foreign  Secretary, — Professor  Alexander  William  Williamson,  Ph.D. 

Other  Members  of  the  CotinciZ.— Frederick  A.  Abel,  C.B.,  V.P.C.S. ; 
William  Bowman,  F.E.C.S. ;  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  M.I.C.E. ;  William 
B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Carruthers,  F.L.S. ;  William 
Crookes,  V.P.C.S.;  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  P.O.S.;  WiUiam 
Farr,  M.D.,  D.C.L. ;  Prof.  William  H.  Flower,  F.E.C.S. ;  Prof.  O.  Carey 
Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S. ;  John  Eussell  Hind,  F.R.A.S. ;  Lord  Eayleigh, 
M.A. ;  Vice-Admiral  Sir  O.  H.  Eichards,  C.B. ;  Prof.  Henry  J.  Stephen 
Smith,  MAl.  ;  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  Allen  Thom« 
Bon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Scrutators. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Society 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  Fellows : — 
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and 
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£4 

yearly. 
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4 

• 

46 
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253 
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+     3 
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661 
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Account  of  Grants  from  the  Donation  Fund  in  1876-77. 

W.  Huggins,  for  a  new  Clock  for  the  Sodet/s  Telescope. .  £50  0  0 
W.  Hoggins,  for  Apparatus  for  carrying  on  Spectroscopic 

Eesearches  with  the  Society's  Telescope 100     0     0 

Dr.  Gowers,  for  Apparatus  for  continuation  of  Besearches 

on  the  Action  of  the  Sphincter  Ani 20     0    0 

W.  R.  Birt,  for  portable  Stand  for  a  Telescope  belonging  to 

the  Society 10    3     6 

Bey.  Dr.  Bobinson,  for  continuation  of  Experiments  on  the 

Theory  of  the  Cup  Anemometer 80    0    0 

£260    3     6 


Account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  £1000  (the  Govern- 
ment Grant)  annually  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Royal 
Society^  to  be  employed  in  aiding  the  advancement  of  Science 
(continued  from  Vol.  XXV.  p.  369) . 

1877. 

1.  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  for  continuation  of  his  Investiga- 
tions intx>  the  Organization  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal- 
measures     £60 

2.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  for  continuation  of  Spectroscopic  Besearches .     200 

3.  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  for  an  Analysis  of  the  Kew  Magnetical  and 
Meteorological  Records     100 

4.  G.  J.  Romanes,  for  continuing  his  Investigation  on  the  Nervous 
System  of  the  Medusce 60 

5.  Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian,  for  continuing  his  Researches  into  the 
conditions  which  favour  or  retard  Fermentation  in  boiled  and 
guarded  fluids    25 

6.  Prof.  G.  F.  Teo,  for  an  Investigation  into  the  connexion 
between  Latent  Excitation  and  Contraction  in  Muscles     30 

7.  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  for  preparing  Drawings  of  Fossil  Ento- 
mostraca     25 

8.  Prof.  Maxwell  Simpson,  for  a  Research  on  the  Synthesis  of 
Organic  Compounds 100 

9.  T.  Camelly,  for  a  Research  on  High  Melting-points     60 

10.  Dr.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  for  an  Investigation  of  Alcohols  from 
Flint  60 

Carried  forward £690 

VOL.  XXVI.  2  K 
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Brought  forward X690 

11.  Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden,  for  continuing  his  BesearcheB  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Terpenes  and  their  Nitroso-substitution  Com- 
pounds          SO 

12.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  for  continuing  his  Besearches  on  Organic 
Chemistry 100 

13.  Profs.  Boscoe  and  Stewart,  for  carrying  out  an  extended 
Map  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lockyer. . . .     100 

14.  Prof.  J.  Dewar,  for  continuing  his  Besearches  on  the  Ficoline 

and  Chinoline  Bases 100 

15.  Prof.  Q-.  D.  Liveing,  for  continuing  a  Besearch  on  the  Occur- 
rence and  Causes  of  Multiple  Spectra  of  Elementary  Bodies    ....      50 

X1070 


Dr. 

£      8.    d. 
To  Babmce  on  hand,  Not.  30, 

1876  1016  0  10 

Grant  from  Treasury,  1877 1000    0    0 

Bepajments. 

Prof.  Cayley,  balance,  £2^  18  10 

Mr.  Scott,  „  10    4    0 

Prof.  Stewart,      „  32  11    4 

73  14    2 

Interest 3    6    0 

2093    1    0 


£      B.  d. 

By  Appropriations,  as 

aboTe 1070    0   0 

Printing,  Postage,  and 

Advertising    7    7    6 

Balance  on  hand,  Not. 

30,1877 1015  13   6 


2093    1    0 


Account  of  appropriations  from  the  Government  Fund  of  £4000 
made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CouncQ  on  Education, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

1877. 

J.  Kerr,  for  aid  in  Electro-Optic  and  Magneto-Optic  He- 
■^arches ^200 

J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  for  Experimental  Measurements  of  the  Specific 
Inductive  Capacity  of  Dielectrics 5q 

Prof.  Guthrie,  for  Apparatus  and  Assistance  in  (1)  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  Latent  Heats  of  the  Cryohydrates,  and  the  Vapour 

Carried  forward X250 
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Brought  forward £260 

Tensions  of  Colloids ;  and  (2)  the  Examination  of  Heat  Spectra  and 
Sadiant  Heat  by  means  of  yarjing  Electrical  Besistance  in  Thin 
Wires 160 

J.  T.  Bottomley,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  a  series  of  Experiments 
for  determining  the  Conductivity  for  Heat  of  various  Liquids  and 
Solutions  of  Salts 100 

Sir  William  Thomson,  for  Assistance  and  Materials  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Stress  in  Magnetism . .     100 

J.  A.  Broun,  for  payment  of  Computers  and  other  Expenses 
attending  correction  of  the  Errors  in  the  published  Observations  of 
the  Colonial  Magnetic  Observatories   150 

W.  Crookes,  for  assistance  in  continuing  his  Besearches  connected 
with  "  Bepulsion  residting  from  Badiation  " 300 

Prof.  Biicker  and  Prof.  Thorpe,  for  a  Comparison  of  the  Air  and 
Mercurial  Thermometers 50 

F.  D.  Brown,  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Physical  Properties,  the 
Specific  Gravity,  Expansion  by  Heat  and  Vapour  Tension,  of  the 
Homologous  and  Isomeric  Liquids  of  the  CnH2,^i  Series 100 

Prof.  Boscoe,  for  continuation  and  extension  of  the  Experiments 
on  the  Self-registering  Method  of  measuring  the  Chemical  Action 
of  Light 100 

Sir  William  Thomson,  for  Investigation  and  Analysis  of  Tidal 
Observations  and  Periodic  Changes  of  Sea-level 200 

Dr.  Joule,  for  Experimental  Investigations  into  the  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of  Heat 200 

Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour,  for  the  expense  of  Illustrations  for  a  '  Mono- 
graph of  the  Pandanacea),'  which  he  is  now  working  out 50 

Prof.  Parker,  for  assistance  in  Besearches  on  the  Morphology  of 
the  Vertebrate  Skeleton  and  the  Belations  of  the  Nervous  to  the 
Skeletal  Structure,  chiefly  in  the  Head   300 

Bev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  for  Microscopic  Investigations  of  Monads, 
Bacteria,  and  other  low  forms  of  Life 100 

H.  T.  Stainton,  for  aid  in  publishing  the  '  Zoological  Becord '  . .     100 

Prof,  M'Kendrick,  for  Apparatus  for  a  Besearch  into  the  Bespirar 
tion  of  Fishes     76 

Prof.  Gamgee,  for  a  more  complete  Survey  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Chemical  Elements  and 
their  more  simple  Compounds,  with  the  object,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  establishing  a  Physiological  Classiflcation  of  the  Elementary 
Bodies    50 

Bev.  J.  F.  Blake,  for  aid  in  compiling  and  publishing  a  ^  Synopsis 
of  the  British  Fossil  Cephalopoda' 100 

Carried  forward £2475 

2s:2 
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Brought  forward £2475 

Prof.  A.  H.  GtUTod,  for  aid  in  preparing  for  publication  an 
exhaustive  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  Birds 100 

Dr.  Brunton,  for  Besearches  into  the  Physiological  Ac^tion  of  the 
most  important  compounds  of  Nitrogen,  and  into  the  Action  of  cer- 
tain Poisons,  and  for  Apparatus 80 

Dr.  Murie  (per  Zoological  Society),  for  aid  in  completing  and 
publishing  Three  Memoirs : — Anatomy  of  the  Kingfishers,  4to,  with 
5  plates ;  On  Extinct  Sirenia,  4to,  with  6  plates ;  Osteology  of  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  fol.,  3  plates   150 

£.  A.  Schafer,  to  pay  the  wages  of  an  Assistant  to  giye  mechani- 
cal aid  in  Histological  and  Embryological  Besearch   50 

H.  Woodward,  for  continuation  of  work  on  the  Fossil  Crustacea, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Trilohita  and  other  extinct  Forms, 
and  their  publication  in  the  Volumes  of  the  Palseontographical 
Society  100 

Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Normal  Bela- 
tion  between  the  activity  of  the  Heat-producing  Processes  and  the 
Temperature  of  the  Body 70 

Prof.  Schorlemmer,  for  continuation  of  Besearches  into  (1)  the 
Normal  Paraffins,  (2)  Suberone,  (3)  Aurin 300 

Dr.  Armstrong,  for  continuation  of  Besearches  into  the  Phenol 
Series,  and  into  the  effect  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Metals 300 

Profs.  Kiug  and  Bowney,  for  Besearches  to  determine  the  Struc- 
tural, Chemical,  and  Mineralogical  Characters  of  a  certain  G-roup  of 
Crystalline  Bocks  represented  by  Ophite     60 

W.  J.  Harrison,  towards  the  expense  of  Collecting  and  Describ- 
ing Specimens  of  the  Bocks  of  Cham  wood  Forest 50 

W.  N.  Hartley,  for  Besearches  into  the  Photographic  Spectra  of 
Organic  Substances — into  the  Phosphates  of  Cerium — the  condi- 
tions under  which  liquid  Carbonic  Acid  is  found  in  Bocks  and 
Minerals — the  Double  Salts  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel,  and  for  other 
Investigations,  and  for  Assistance   100 

Dr.  Burghardt,  for  a  Besearch  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ores  of 
Copper  and  (if  possible)  of  Lead,  their  mode  of  Formation,  and  the 
Chemical  Connexion  (if  any)  between  the  Ore  and  its  Matrix  ....       50 

Prof.  Church,  for  a  Besearch  into  the  Colouring-matters  of 
Colein,  of  Bed  Beet,  and  for  the  Study  of  Plant  Chemistry 50 

X3935 
Printing,  Advertising,  Books,  and  Working-charges,  £95  1$.  Qd. 
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Beport  of  the  Kew  Committee  far  the  Year  ending 

October  31,  1877. 


The  Committee  would  commence  their  Beport  with  the  expression  of 
their  heartfelt  regret  at  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  P.  G-assiot,  who  had  been, 
since  1851,  among  the  most  active  Members  of  the  successive  Kew  Com- 
mittees, first  of  the  British  Association,  and  latterly  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 
Mr.  Gassiot  had  not  only  devoted  freely  to  the  management  of  Kew  Obser- 
vatory a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  time,  but  also  had,  in  1871,  most 
munificently  endowed  the  establishment  wilh  the  sum  of  £10,000  Italian 
Irrigation  Stock,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  the  self-recording  observations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  in 
meteorology. 

CommiUee. — ^The  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 

General  Sir  E.  Sabine,  K.C.B.,  Chairman. 


Mr.  De  La  Itue,  Vice-Chairman, 

Capt.  Evans. 

Mr.  F.  (^Iton. 

Vice-Adm.  Sir  G.  H.  Eichards. 

The  Earl  of  Eosse. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Scott. 
lieut.-General  W.  J.  Smythe. 
Lieut.-General  Strachey. 
Mr.  E.  Walker. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Scott,  at  his  own  request,  has  been  for  the  future  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary,  which  he  has  performed  ever  since  the 
Observatory  came  under  the  management  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the 
duties  of  that  post  will  be  in  future  discharged  by  the  Superintendent. 

Magnetic  Work. — The  Magnetographs  have  been  in  constant  operation 
throughout  the  year.  The  declination  instrument  was  slightly  deranged 
for  a  short  period  by  the  presence  of  some  extremely  minute  organic  fibres 
between  the  mirrors.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  determina- 
tions of  the  scale-values  of  all  the  instruments  were  made  in  the  first  week 
of  the  new  year. 

The  inconvenience  occasionally  experienced  by  the  dropping,  on  to  the 
Magnetographs,  of  water  condensed  in  the  smoke-tubes  over  the  gas- 
burners  has  been  obviated  by  the  attachment  of  suitable  catch-bottles. 
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The  monthly  obserTations  with  the  absolute  instraments  hare  been 
continued  as  usual  by  Mr.  Figg,  and  the  results  are  giyen  in  the  Tables 
appended  to  this  Eeport.  A  re-determination  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  magnet  KG  1  was  made  in  October ;  the  yalue  accorded  with  the  pre- 
viously found  amount. 

A  paper  '^  On  the  Temperature-correction  and  Induction- coefficients  of 
Magnets,"  as  determined  in  the  results  of  various  experiments  at  the 
Observatory,  was  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  printed  in  voL  zxvL 
of  the  '  Proceedings.' 

Sir  Edward  Sabine  having  brought  the  discussion  of  the  Magnetical 
Observations  carried  on  under  his  superintendence  to  a  close  in  a  final 
"  Contribution,"  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  (No.  XV.,  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  167),  represented  to  the  War  Office  that  he  was  able  to  dispense 
with  the  further  services  of  the  two  Sergeants  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  who 
had  acted  as  his  clerks.  These  men  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  on 
the  31st  of  March. 

The  documents  deposited  in  Sir  E.  Sabine's  late  office  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  "  War  Office  "  to  the  "  Eoyal  Society,"  and,  in  conformity 
with  instructions  received  from  the  Council,  will  be  retained  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Observatory.  A  detailed  list  of  these  documents  and  papers 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  tabulation  of  the  magnetic  curves,  which  was  suspended  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  last  Re})ort,  has  been  resumed,  and  Tables  of  the 
Declination  have  been  completed  as  far  as  December  31st,  1870. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  the  range  of  the  declination- 
needle  has  been  determined  for  every  day  during  the  years  1858-73 
inclusive.  The  results  have  been  discussed  by  him  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Society,  March  22,  1877,  entitled,  **0n  the  Variations  of 
the  Daily  Eange  of  the  IVfaguetic  Declination  as  recorded  at  the  Kew 
Observatory,"  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi. 

In  addition,  magnetic  data  have  been  supplied  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  Prof. 
M*Leod,  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Messrs.  Gee,  Grove,  and 
Groenman. 

The  officers  attached  to  the  late  Arctic  Expedition  have  Aisited  the 
Observatory,  and  made  several  sets  of  observations  with  the  instruments 
employed  by  them  on  their  voyage,  Kew  being  the  base  station  to  which 
all  their  observations  are  referred. 

The  Committee  have  received,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  communication 
from  Mr.  E.  Ellery,  E.E.S.,  of  the  Melbourne  Obsenatory,  in  which  he 
states  that,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  elicited  by  the  circular  of  the 
Kew  Committee  from  the  chief  authorities  on  ierrestrial  magnetism,  as 
explained  in  last  Eeport,  the  Government  of  A^ictoria  has  furnished  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Melbourne. 

Meteorologkal  Work, — The  several  self-recording  instruments  for  the 
continuous  registration  respectively  of  pressure,  temperature,  humidity. 
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wind  (direction  and  velocity),  and  rain  have  been  maintained  in  regular 
operation  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker,  assisted  by  T.  Gunter. 
The  daily  staiidard  eye-observations  for  the  control  of  the  automatic 
records  have  been  made  regularly,  as  well  as  daily  observations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Washington  synchronous  system. 

The  Obsenatories  of  the  Meteorological  Council  at  Aberdeen,  Armagh, 
Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Stonyhurst,  and  Valencia  have  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  and  their  instruments  inspected. 

The  examination  and  checking  of  the  work  of  the  self-recording  Obser- 
vatories of  the  Meteorological  Committee  was  discontinued  in  November 
1876,  and  the  scales  and  appliances  used  in  the  work  returned  to  the 
Meteorological  Office.  Mr.  Aldridge,  an  assistant  engaged  in  the  work, 
accepted  an  appointment  from  the  Meteorological  Committee.  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  employed  at  Kew,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  may  be  at  any 
time  sent  to  any  of  the  Observatories  to  relieve  the  officer  in  charge  in 
case  of  illness  or  other  cause,  if  required  by  the  Meteordogical  Council 
to  do  so.  The  tabulation  of  the  Kew  meteorological  traces  is  performed 
by  Mr.  Hawkesworth. 

This  change  of  arrangements  has  involved  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  Meteorological  Office  to  Kew,  as  its  central 
Observatory.    This  sum  is  now  £150,  instead  of  £400,  as  heretofore. 

Electrograph, — The  cause  of  derangement  of  this  instrument  having 
been  apparently  removed,  by  dismounting  and  thoroughly  cleaning  it,  its 
action  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  throughout  the  year. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  at  times  in  maintaining  the 
cistern  of  the  water-dropping  collector  in  a  sufficiently  insulated  condi- 
tion. The  substitution  of  a  set  of  Varley's  telegraph  insulators  for  the 
ebonite  supports  previously  used  has  been  attended  with  good  results. 
The  tabulation  of  the  curves  obtained  from  this  instrument  has  not  yet 
been  commenced. 

An  instrument  having  been  constructed  for  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  similar  to  the  one  at  Kew,  certain  minor  alterations  in  the 
details  have  been  introduced  which  Mr.  Whipple's  experienco  has  sug- 
gested. 

Phoioheliograph. — The  re-examination  of  the  measurements  of  the 
Kew  sun-pictures,  as  noticed  in  former  Eeports,  has  been  steadily  carried 
on  throughout  the  year  by  Mr.  Whipple,  assisted  by  Mr.  M*Laughlin, 
who  has  been  temporarily  engaged  for  this  purpose. 

The  rate  of  progress  has  been  somewhat  slow  during  the  past  year, 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  spots  visible  on  the  sun's  surface  during 
the  (maximum)  year  (1870)  now  under  discussion.  On  several  days, 
recently  measured,  more  than  150  spots  have  had  their  positions  deter- 
mined. Mr.  Marth  is  still  engaged  on  the  reduction  to  heliocentric 
elements. 
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All  of  these  operations  have  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  De 
La  Bue. 

The  eye-observations  of  the  sun,  after  the  method  of  Hofrath  Schwabe, 
have  been  made  daily  by  Mr.  Harrison,  when  possible,  as  described  in 
the  Eeport  for  1872,  in  order,  for  the  present,  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  the  Kew  record  of  sun-spots. 

Ea:tra  Observations. — ^The  Solar-radiation  Thermometers  are  still  ob- 
served daily. 

The  Campbell  Sundial,  described  in  the  1875  Beport,  continues  in 
action,  and  the  improved  form  of  the  instrument^  giving  a  separate  record 
for  every  day  of  the  duration  of  sunshine,  has  been  regularly  worked 
throughout  the  year  and  its  curves  tabulated. 

Wind  Component  Integrator. — The  Wind  Component  Integrator,  an 
instrument  which  automatically  resolves  the  velocity  of  the  wind  into  its 
rectangular  components,  which  was  exhibited  by  Prof,  von  Oettingen,  of 
Dorpat,  at  the  recent  Loan  Exhibition,  having  been  lent  by  the  Guarantors 
of  that  Exhibition  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  has  been  erected  in  the 
sun-room  of  the  Observatory  at  their  expense.  The  instrument  has  been 
temporarily  attached  to  the  existing  anemograph,  and  its  gearing  so  modi- 
fied as  to  enable  it  to  print  from  type- wheels  on  a  strip  of  paper  the 
number  of  miles  of  wind  passing  over  the  building  from  the  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  during  every  half-hour*. 

At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times,'  a  copy  of  the  traces  of 
the  self-recording  instruments  on  a  reduced  scale,  together  with  an 
epitome  of  the  general  features  of  the  weather,  is  now  prepared.  This 
is  published  every  week  in  that  journal,  the  cost  to  the  Observatory  being 
defrayed  by  the  proprietors. 

Verifications, — This  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  has  been 
carried  on  with  considerable  success  as  usual.  The  following  magnetic 
instruments  have  been  verified  : — 

A  set  of  Magnetographs  for  the  Batavia  Observatory. 

„  „  „  Potsdam  Observatory. 

A  Collimator  Magnet  for  Dr.  van  der  Stok. 
A  Dip-circle,  with  extra  needles,  for  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles 

Shadwell. 
Two  Azimuth  Compasses  for  Mr.  Frewen. 


There  have  also  been  purchased  on  commission  and  verified  : — a  Unifilar 
for  Dr.  Da  Souza,  Coimbra ;  a  Collimator  magnet  for  Mr.  Kingston,  To- 
ronto ;  a  Dip-circle  for  Prof.  Weihrauch,  Dorpat ;  a  Dip-circle  for  Prof. 
Houzeau,  Brussels  Observatory ;  and  two  Dip-needles  for  Prof.  Smimow, 
Kazan.     There  are  also  now  undergoing  verification  a  set  of  Magneto- 

*  A  complete  description  of  this  instrument,  illustrated  in  detail,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  *  Bepertorium  fur  Meteorologie,'  yoL  v.  No.  10,  St.  Petersburg,  1877. 
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graphs  for  the  Brussels  Observatory,  and  a  Unifilar  and  Dip-circle  for  the 
Marine  Observatory,  San  Fernando,  Spain. 

The  following  meteorological  instruments  have  been  verified,  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Foster,  Constable,  and  Gunter : — 

Barometers,  Standard    71 

„  Marine  and  Station 113 

184 

Aneroids     25 

Thermometers,  ordinary  Meteorological      ....  1428 

„            Boiling-point  Standards 57 

„            Mountain 22 

Clinical 2281 

„            Solar  radiation 75 

3863 

In  addition,  102  Thermometers  have  been  tested  at  the  melting-point 
of  mercury.  12  Standard  Thermometers  have  been  calibrated  and  divided 
at  Kew. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  miscellaneous  instruments  which  have 
been  verified : — 

Hydrometers 249 

Bain-gauges    11 

Dial  Anemometers  (Bobinson's)  5 

In  addition  to  those  for  the  Admiralty,  the  Meteorological  Council, 
and  the  opticians,  a  number  of  instruments  of  various  kinds  have  been 
verified  for  tLa  Standards  Department  and  the  Ordnance  Department, 
Woolwich. 

The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  instruments  verified  over  last  year 
has  been  680,  and  in  fees  earned  £2b  lis,  2d. 

There  are  now  at  the  Observatory  undergoing  verification  56  Ther- 
mometers, 1  Hydrometer,  and  35  Barometers. 

London  Office  for  receipt  of  instruments  for  verification. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Strachan,  of  tbe  Meteorological  Office,  who 
now  receives  instruments  for  verification  at  Kew,  at  116  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  takes  charge  of  them  on  their  return. 

Mr.  Galton's  apparatus  for  testing  Thermometers  has .  continued  to 
work  satisfactorily  ;  and  a  paper  containing  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  an  illustration,  has  been  published  in  vol.  xzvi.  of  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Society.' 
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Transactions  (continued), 
Naples : — B.  Accademia  delle  Scienze  Fisiche  e  Matematiche.     Atti. 

Vol.  VI.  4to.  NapoU  1875.     Eendiconto.  Anno  12,  13,  14.  4to. 

1873-76.  The  Academy. 

Borne: — B.  Accademia  dei  Lincei.     Atti.  Serie  seconda.   Vol.  III. 

Parte  1,  2,  3.  4to.  Eoma  1876 ;   Serie  terza.  Transiinti.  Vol.  I. 

fasc.  1,  2,  7.  4to.  1877.  The  Academy. 

Societal  Italiana  delle  Scienze.     Memorie.  Tomo  XIX.  Matematica ; 

Tomo  XX.  Fisica.  4to.  Modena  1821.     Serie  seconda.  Tomo  IL  • 

4to.  Modma  1866.  The  Society. 

Turin : — B.  Accademia  delle  Scienze.     Atti.   Vol.  XII.   Svo.    Torino 

1876-77.  The  Academy. 

Venice : — Ateneo  Veneto.     Atti.   Serie  2.  Vol.  XTTT.  puntata  1,  2. 

8vo.   Venezia  1877.  The  Ateneo. 

Boale  Istituto  Veneto  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti.      Memorie.  VoL 

XX.    Parte  1.    4to.    Venezia  1876.      Atti.    Serie  5.   Tomo  HI. 

disp.  4-7.  8vo.  1876-77.  The  Institute. 

"Wellington : — ^New  Zealand  Institute.     Transactions  and  Proceedings. 

Vol.  IX.  8vo.  1876.  The  Institute. 


Beports  &c. 

Calcutta : — Meteorological  Office.  Beport  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
1875-76.  folio.  Beport  on  the  Meteorology  of  India  in  1875. 
4to.  1877.  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs.  Vol.  I.  Part  1.  4to. 
1876.  Beport  of  the  Vizagapatam  and  Backergunge  Cyclones  of 
October  1876,  by  J.  Elliott.  4to.  1877.  The  Office. 

London : — Bijjtish  Museum.  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  in  the 
British  Museum.  Part  3.  folio.  1877.  Catalogue  of  Chinese 
Printed  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Drawings  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  B.  K.  Douglas.  4to.  Loyidon  1877.  A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Playing  and  other  Cards,  by  W.  H.  Will- 
shire.  8vo.  1876.  Catalogue  of  Birds.  Vol.  III.  (Passeriformes), 
by  B.  B.  Sharpe.  8vo.  1877.  Catalogue  of  British  Fossil  Crus- 
tacea, by  H.  Woodward.  8vo.  1877.  The  Trustees. 

Oxford : — Badcliffe  Library  at  the  Oxford  University  Museum.  Cata- 
logue of  Books  on  Natural  Science  up  to  December  1872.  4to. 
Oxford  1877.  The  Badcliffe  Trustees. 


Costa  (Achille)  Belazione  di  un  Viaggio  per  TEgitto,  la  Palestina  o  le 
coste  della  Turchia  Asiatica  per  ricerche  Zoologiche.  4to.  Napoli 
1875.    Bapporto  sulla  Malattia  delle  Viti  causata  dalla  fiUossera. 
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4to.  1875 ;  Appendioe.  4to.  Del  Tarantoilsmo  nelle  Calabrie  e  del 
ragno  che  lo  produce.  4to.  1876,  Delle  esistenza  della  vera  Taran- 
tola  nelle  Calabrie.  4to.  1876.  The  Author. 

Crofton  (M.  W.),  F.B.S.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Applied  Me- 
chanics, comprising  (1)  Stability  of  Structure,  (2)  Strength  of 
Materials.  8vo.  London  1877.  The  Author. 

Crompton  (Dr.  S.)  Tycho  Brahe,  Description  of  a  Portrait  of  him 
belonging  to  Dr.  S.  C.  8vo.  Manchester  1876.  The  Author. 

Darwin  (C),  F.E.S.  The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  plants  of  the 
same  species.  12mo.  London  1877.  The  Author. 

Du  Bois-Eeymond  (Emil),  For.  Mem.  E.S.  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen 
zur  allgemeinen  Muskel-  und  Nervenphysik.  2  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig 
1875-77. 

Ericsson  (J.)  Contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  4to.  New 
TorJc  1876.  The  Author. 

Fitzgerald  (E.  D.)    Australian  Orchids.  Part  3.  folio.  Sydney  1877. 

The  Author. 

Grisebach  (A.)  La  V<^g^tation  du  Globe  d'apr^s  sa  disposition  suivant 
les  Climats ;  ouvrage  traduit  de  TAllemand,  par  P.  de  Tchihatchef. 
Tome  n.  fasc.  1,  2.  8vo.  Paris  1877-78.  The  Translator. 

Harley  (Dr.  J.)  On  the  Parasitism  of  the  Mistletoe  ( Viscum  album). 
4to.  London  1863.  On  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed  and  its  Crustacean 
Bemains.  8vo.  London  1861.  Second  (and  Third)  Communication 
on  the  Endemic  HsBmaturia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal. 
8vo.  1869-71.  The  Author. 

Jones  (T.  Bupert),  F.E.S.  Ehrenberg's  Besearches  on  the  Becent  and 
Fossil  Foraminifera.  8vo.  London,  Lecture  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  Caves  and  relics  of  the  Cave-folk. 
8vo.  London  1877.  The  Author. 

Key  (A.)  und  G.  Betzius  Studien  in  der  Anatomic  des  Nervensystems 
und  des  Bindegewebes.  Zweite  Halfte.  Erste  Abth.  folio.  Stoc^Twlm 

1876.  D.  Carnegie,  Esq. 
Marianini  (Stefano)      Memorie  di  Fisica  Sperimentale.    3  vols.   8vo. 

Bologna  1874-77. 

The  Deputazione  Provinciale  of  Modena,  by  the  Italian  Minister. 

Boscoe  (H.  E.),  F.E.S. ,  und  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.B.S.     Ausfiihrliches 
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December  6,  1877. 
Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  as  Vice-Presidents : — 

The  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Abel. 

Dr.  Farr. 

Prof.  Henry  Smith. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomson. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.   ''  On  the  Tides  at  Malta."    By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B., 
Astronomer  Royal.     Received  July  14, 1877. 

(Abstract.) 

A  self-registering  tide-gauge  had  been  erected  in  the  harbour  of  La 
Valetta,  and  records  had  been  made  with  it  continuously  from  1871 » 
March  31,  to  April  28,  and  with  interruptions  through  other  days,  under 
the  care  of  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key,  Naval  Commander  at  Malfca ;  and 
the  register  sheets  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
They  form  a  band  about  60  feet  long. 

The  first  step  required  to  make  the  observations  available  was  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  frequent  non-tidal  undulations,  whose  period  is 
approximately  21".  This  was  done  by  carefully  bisecting  the  intervals 
between  adjacent  elevations  and  depressions  in  about  1100  instances,  and 
drawing  a  pencilled  curve  through  the  points  of  bisection. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  consider  the  best  plan  of  reduction.  It 
was  determined  to  commence  by  comparison,  in  respect  of  times,  with 
the  predicted  tides  at  London,  as  given  in  the  Admiralty  Tide-Tables, 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  accurate,  and  are  free  from  diurnal  tide. 
The  times  of  London  high-water  were  therefore  laid  down  on  the  register- 
sheets  (\^'ithout  regard  to  difference  of  longitude) ;  each  tidal  day  was 
divided  into  48  equal  parts,  and  for  each  dividing  point  the  ordinate  of 
the  tidal  curve  was  measured.  The  number  of  measures  is  about  1900. 
These  measures  were  collected  in  groups  of  6  measures  for  each  group 
(or  8  groups  for  each  tidal  day),  and  the  mean  of  each  group  is  exhibited 
in  a  Table. 

The  method  of  treating  these  means  of  group-measures  is  then  ex- 
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plained.  The  object  is  to  express  every  height  on  each  separate  day  by 
the  following  formulae,  in  which  0  is  the  tidal  angle,  increasing  from  0  at 
the  beginning  to  2ir,  or  24*>,  at  the  end  of  the  tidal  day : — 

Eor  mean  height,  M ; 

For  semidiurnal  tide,  P .  sin  20+Q  •  cos  26 ; 

For  diurnal  tide,         p  . sin    6+  q.cos    B, 

The  mathematical  process  is  investigated,  and  an  easy  practical  rule  is 
found  for  its  application.  Thus  the  numerical  values  of  M,  P,  Q,jp,  ^  are 
found  for  every  day.  The  two  tidal  expressions  are  without  difEculty 
converted  into  the  following — 

Half  semidiurnal  range  X  cosine  of  (26  —  2  retard  of  semidiurnal  high- 
water  on  the  zero  of  tidal  time). 

Half  diurnal  range  x  cosine  of  (0— retard  of  diurnal  high-water  on  the 
zero  of  tidal  time). 

By  the  formulsB, 

Half -range  =  V(B*+QO  or=s  V(p'+5^)  for  the  two  tides  respectively, 

P 
Tan  2  retard  for  semidiurnal  tide=^, 

Tan  retard  for  diurnal  tide=^. 

Thus  the  retard  of  each  tide  on  the  zero  of  tidal  time  is  found  for  every 
day.  The  adopted  zero  of  tidal  time,  for  a  reason  given  in  the  paper,  is  16" 
earlier  than  the  tabular  time  of  London  high-water :  and  thus  the  real 
time  of  each  of  the  Malta  high  waters  for  every  day  is  found.  This  is 
then  compared  with  the  time  of  moon's  transit  in  the  Nautical  Almanac; 
and  thus  the  retard  of  each  high  water  on  the  moon's  transit  is  foimd. 
For  more  distinct  view  of  the  changes  the  lunation  is  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts,  and  the  means  of  the  several  classes  of  results  are  taken  for 
each  eighth  part,  by  a  process  explained  in  the  paper. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  : — 

1.  The  value  of  M,  the  mean  height  for  each  day,  has  a  regular  and 
well-defined  luni-menstrual  change  connected  with  the  moon's  declina- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that,  viewing  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  change, 
it  is  probable  that  this  inequality  differs  little  in  magnitude  and  epoch  from 
the  corresponding  inequality  on  the  oceanic  shores  of  Spain  and  Morocco, 
and  that  perhaps  it  gives  the  best  measure  of  that  inequality. 

2.  The  semimenstrual  inequab'ty  in  time  of  the  semidiurnal  tides  is 
very  well  marked.  In  magnitude  it  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  at  London, 
but  its  epoch  is  about  three  days  earlier. 

3.  The  semimenstrual  inequality  in  height  of  the  semidiurnal  tides  is 
also  very  well  marked.  Its  epoch  is  earlier  than  that  for  London  by 
about  three  days ;  but  the  proportion  of  its  coefficient  in  height  to  the 
coefficient  of  semidiurnal  tide  in  height  is  greater  than  at  London. 

(It  is  curious  that  these  results  should  be  deduced  with  such  certainty 
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and  accuracy  from  tides  in  which  the  greatest  single  coefficient  is  d| 
inches.) 

4.  The  mean  retard  of  semidiurnal  high  water  on  the  moon's  transit  is 
about  16*^  4"*,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  establishment  at  Malta. 

5.  The  results  for  the  diurnal  tides  (whose  coefficient  in  the  mean  is 
about  0*3  inch)  are  somewhat  discordant,  but  appear  to  exhibit  a 
periodical  law  of  coefficients,  such  as  is  proper  for  them. 

The  last  point  for  examination  is,  the  character  of  the  non-tidal  undu- 
lations already  mentioned.  These,  in  many  cases,  far  exceed  the  tidal 
oscillations.  Similar  undulations  at  Swansea  had  attracted  attention 
many  years  ago  ('  EncyclopsDdia  Metropolitana,'  *'  Tides  and  Waves" ;  and 
private  correspondence  with  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  Esq.).  Lately,  however, 
the  undulations  of  the  same  character  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  called 
SeicheSy  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Forel ;  and  ibexe  appears  to 
be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  non-tidal  oscillations  at  Malta  are  genuine 
Seiches.  They  appear  to  be  formed  by  waves  reflected  from  opposite 
shores,  producing  stationary  waves  between  them.  The  shores  concerned 
in  forming  the  Seiches  of  Malta  seem  to  be  those  of  Africa  and  Sicily. 
A  Table,  exhibiting  the  principal  elements  of  their  intervals  and  their 
magnitudes,  is  given  in  the  paper. 

II.  ''  Observations  on  Hermetically-sealed  Flasks  opened  on  the 
Alps.''  In  a  Letter  to  Professor  Huxley,  Sec.  R.S.  By 
Professor  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Received  September  21, 
1877. 

Alp  Lusgen,  18th  September,  1877. 

My  Dsas  Huxley, — Though  the  question  of  '^  Spontaneous  Genera- 
tion" is,  I  believe,  practically  set  at  rest  for  the  scientific  world,  you  may 
possibly  deem  the  following  facts  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

I  brought  with  me  this  year  to  the  Alps  sixty  hermetically-sealed  flasks, 
containing  infusions  of  beef,  mutton,  turnip,  and  cucumber,  which  had 
been  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  London  and  sealed  during  ebulHtion. 
They  were  packed  in  sawdust,  and  when  opened  at  the  Bel-alp  the 
drawn-out  and  sealed  ends  of  six  of  them  were  found  broken  off.  These 
six  flasks  were  filled  with  organisms,  the  remaining  ones  were  pellucid 
and  free  from  life. 

Two  or  three  of  them  were  subsequently  broken  by  accident,  but  for 
six  weeks  fifty  of  the  flasks  remained  perfectly  clear. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  I  took  twenty-three  of  them  into  a  shed  con- 
taining some  fresh  hay,  and  there  snipped  off  their  sealed  ends  with  a 
pair  of  pliers.  The  air  of  the  hay-loft  entered  to  fill  the  vacuum  produced 
by  the  boiling  in  London.  Twenty-seven  other  flasks  were  taken  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  which  might  almost  be 
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called  a  precipice,  with  a  fall  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  A  gentie  faroeie 
was  blowing  from  the  mountains,  which  were  partly  snow-covered,  and 
partly  of  bare  rock,  towards  the  precipice.  Taking  care  to  deanse  my 
pliers  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  to  keep  my  body  to  leewazd  of 
the  flasks,  I  snipped  ofE  their  sealed  ends. 

The  two  groups  of  flasks  were  then  placed  in  our  own  little  kitchen, 
where  the  temperature  varied  from  about  65°  to  90°  Fahrenheit. 

Eesult : — ^Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  flasks  opened  on  the  hay-loffe 
are  filled  with  organisms ;  two  of  them  remain  clear. 

All  the  flasks  opened  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  remain  as  clear  as 
distilled  water.    Not  one  of  them  has  given  way. 

This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  experiments  of  Pasteur  upontiie 
Mer  de  Qlace. 

Ever,  my  dear  Huxley, 

Tours  faithf uDy, 

John  TnmALL, 


III.  "  Researches  on  the  Effect  of  Light  upon  Bacteria  and  other 
Organisms."  By  Arthur  Downes,  M.D.,  S.Sc.  Cert.  Cantab.^ 
and  Thos.  P.  Blunt,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  F.C.S.  Communicated 
by  J.  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.     Received  October  18,  1877. 

The  investigation  to  which  the  following  communication  relates  was 
imdertaken  by  us  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  first,  whether  light  could 
be  shown  to  exert  any  appreciable  influence,  favourable  or  the  reverse, 
upon  the  development  of  Bacteria  and  other  organisms  in  certain  of  those 
solutions  which  afford  a  suitable  medium  for  their  appearance  and 
increase. 

We  feel  justified  in  thus  presenting  our  earlier  researches  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  by  considering  that  every  fact,  however 
small,  which  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  life-history  of  these  organisms 
is  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  questions  of  the  highest  moment  and 
most  varied  interest. 

In  the  experiments  about  to  be  recorded  the  contents  of  the  tubes  were 
in  most  cases  examined  under  a  high  power,  and  the  turbidity,  when  such 
occurred,  was  invariably  found  to  be  occasioned  by  swarms  of  Bacieria, 
The  best  index  of  the  development  of  the  Bacteria  we  found  to  be  the 
degree  of  turbidity  and  the  time  of  its  commencement. 

Ohs,  1.  April  24. — Eight  ordinary  thin  test-tubes  were  cleansed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  thoroughly  rinsed  with  tap-water.  They  were 
then  partially  filled  with  freshly  made  unboiled  Pasteur's  solution,  the 
exact  composition  of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  {A),  Four  of  the 
tubes  were  encased  in  thin  sheet-lead  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  light,  and 
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four  were  left  quite  bare.  The  tops  of  all  were  loosely  covered  with 
sheet-lead  capsules,  and  the  whole  were  placed  iu  a  test-tube-stand  out- 
side a  window  facing  south-east,  and  about  thirty  feet  above  the  ground. 
None  of  the  tubes  were  plugged. 

May  4. — Tubes  examined  as  to  turbidity.  The  solution  remains  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  four  bare  tubes,  while  in  each  of  the  encased  it  has 
become  distinctly  and  uniformly  milky.  This  turbidity  was  proved  mi- 
croscopically to  be  caused  by  innumerable  Bacteria,  The  bare  tubes 
remained  quite  clear  till  May  28th,  when  they  were  unfortunately  acci- 
dentally lost. 

This  observation  was  again  and  again  repeated  with  similar  result. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  exposed  tubes  remained  clear  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  in  every  instance  were  conserved  for  a  distinct  period 
after  their  encased  companions  had  become  turbid.  The  most  marked 
differences  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  sets  of  tubes  were  obtained  when 
the  sun  shone  brightly ;  when  for  a  period  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  the  weather  was  close  and  sultry  and  the 
sky  dull,  the  conservative  effect  of  light  appeared  to  be  less  pronounced. 
Thus,  in  an  observation  started  on  June  12,  it  was  found  on  the  14th 
that  while  there  was  a  thick  zoogloea  and  advanced  turbidity  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  solution  in  the  encased  tubes,  there  had  already  commenced  a 
much  slighter  but  recognizable  cloudiness  in  two  tubes  filled  with  the 
same  Pasteur's  solution,  but  freely  exposed  to  the  light.  This  result  we 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  12th  and  ISth 
there  was  not  one  ray  of  direct  sunlight,  the  sky  being  completely  over- 
cast and  the  atmosphere  remarkably  thick  and  hazy. 

Ohs.  2.  May  6. — Two  of  the  bare  tubes  used  in  Observation  1  were 
taken  and  the  contents  were  found  to  be  equaUy  and  perfectly  clear. 
One  was  then  encased,  the  other  left  as  before,  and  both  again  replaced 
on  the  window-ledge  for  exposure. 

May  16. — ^the  contents  of  the  encased  tube  are  now  distinctly  turbid, 
those  of  the  bare  tube  being  perfectly  clear.  (The  latter  remained  clear 
till  May  28th,  when  it  was  destroyed.)  . 

From  this  observation  it  is  evident  that  the  fitness  of  the  cultivation- 
fluid  as  a  nidus  for  the  development  of  Bacteria  is  not  impaired  by  the 
action  of  light ;  for  we  find  that  the  contents  of  a  tube,  which  remain  per- 
fectly clear  so  long  as  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  swarm 
with  Bacteria  after  being  deprived  of  the  access  of  light.  This  being  so, 
it  becomes  important  to  determine  whether  light  may  exert,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  destructive  influence  on  Bacteria.  The  obvious  mode  of 
settling  this  question  would  be  to  protect  the  tube  to  be  insolated  from 
subsequent  impregnation,  and  finally  to  encase  it.  If  then  it  remained 
clear  for  an  indefinite  period  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Bacteria 
had  been  destroyed,  either  in  their  rudimentary  condition,  or  successively 
as  they  came  to  maturity. 
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Ohs.  3.  May  30.— Two  tubes  were  partaaDj  filled  with  Ftatenr's  sola- 
tioQ  (Appendix,  B).  Both  were  plugged  with  cotton  wooL  One  wm 
encased  in  paper,  the  other  left  bare. 

June  5. — The  encased  tube  was  quite  turbid. 

June  12. — The  bare  tube,  which  had  remained  perfectly  dear,  was 
now  encased,  and  continued  quite  free  from  turbiditj  up  to  June  21. 

June  28. — Solution  quite  clear,  but  small  tuft  of  mycelium  growing 
at  bottom. 

July  7. — Examined  with  a  high  power.  Mass  of  matted  mycelium ;  no 
Bacteria  or  other  living  organisms  seen. 

Jtdy  11. — The  solution  now  teems  with  Bacteria^  having  doubtless 
been  impregnated  by  the  dipping-rod  used  on  July  7. 

Obs.  4.  May  30. — Two  tubes  containing  unboiled  Pasteur  solutioii 
(Appendix,  A)  were  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  capsuled,  and  insolated 
until  June  21,  when  both  were  encased  in  the  way  previously  described, 
the  plug  being  withdrawn  from  one,  and  the  lead  capsule  replaced. 

Both  tubes  remaining  clear  up  to  July  2,  the  unplugged  one  was  im- 
pregnated by  means  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  a  solution  containing 
abundant  Bacteria. 

July  4. — ^The  impregnated  solution  is  distinctly  turbid.  The  plugged 
tube  has  remained  perfectly  clear  up  to  the  present  date  [October  11th]. 

From  these  observations  we  conclude  that  so  far  as  Bacteria  are  con- 
cerned the  solution  may  be  absolutely  and  perfectly  sterilized  by  sunlight. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  in  Observation  3  the  germs  of  a 
fungus  had  apparently  survived  an  amount  of  insolation  which  was  fatal 
to  the  development  of  Bacteria,  This  interesting  point  will  be  further 
investigated  in  the  sequel. 

Obs.  5.  May  5. — Two  of  the  tubes  used  in  Observation  1  were  taken; 
the  contents  of  the  one  (encased)  were  turbid,  and  the  other  (bare)  per- 
fectly clear.  The  contents  were  well  mixed,  and  divided  between  the  two. 
They  were  then  exposed  as  before. 

May  8. — ^The  contents  of  the  encased  tube  are  much  the  more  turbid, 
those  of  the  bare  tube  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  more  turbid  than  on 
May  5th. 

This  experiment  tends  to  indicate  that  not  only  is  light  inimical  to  the 
original  development  of  the  individual,  but  also  materially  retards  the 
rate  of  increase,  even  when  the  organisms  are  present  in  a  matured  con- 
dition.   The  next  observation  was  designed  as  a  crucial  test  of  this. 

Obs,  6.  July  10. — Seven  tubes  containing  Pasteur's  solution  (A)  were 
inoculated  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  a  solution  teeming  with  Bacteria, 
care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  impair  the  translucency  of  that  in  the 
tubes  in  question.  Six  of  these  tubes  were  then  insolated,  the  seventh 
being  encased.  The  encased  tube  became  turbid  on  July  14,  the  rest 
remained  perfectly  clear. 
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Oar  next  object  was  to  determine  what  period  of  exposure  to  light 
might  be  sufficient  to  sterilize  a  given  solution. 

Obs.  7.  July  10. — Seven  full-sized  test-tubes  were  partially  filled  with 
solution  A  and  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  Six  were  exposed  to  the  light 
for  periods  varying  from  nine  hours  to  seven  days,  and  were  then  encased. 
There  was  but  little  direct  sunlight  upon  them  during  this  period,  the 
tube  exposed  for  nine  hours  having  3^  hours'  sun,  and  the  one  encased 
at  the  end  of  seven  days  receiving  in  the  aggregate  about  12  hours  of 
direct  sunlight. 

All,  however,  were  sterilized,  while  the  seventh  tube,  which  was  encased 
from  the  first,  and  served  as  a  control,  became  cloudy  with  Bacteria  on 
July  14th. 

Ohs,  8. — On  July  29th,  a  very  hot  day,  with  much  sunshine,  six  tubes 
(series  a)  containing  solution  A  were  each  inoculated  with  two  drops  of 
a  similar  solution,  which  was  swarming  with  Bacteria.  They  were  all 
then  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  exposed  to  the  light  for  periods  varying 
from  thirty  minutes  to  eleven  hours,  and  then  encased,  the  duration  of 
sunlight  received  in  each  case  being  carefully  noted. 

On  July  31st  four,  which  had  received  half,  one,  two,  and  three  hours' 
exposure  respectively,  were  turbid  with  Bacteria,  The  other  two,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  exposed,  the  one  for  five  and  the  other  for  eleven 
hours,  were  clear  at  this  date ;  but  some  days  later  the  former  contained 
some  Bacteria  and  a  tuft  of  mycelium  with  sporidia,  while  the  latter 
showed  a  similar  growth  of  mycelium  but  no  Bacteria.  These  tubes  had 
received  four  and  a  half  and  nine  hours'  direct  and  powerful  sunlight 
respectively. 

On  the  same  day  six  tubes  (series  h)  containing  the  same  solution,  but 
not  inoculated,  were  similarly  plugged,  insolated,  and  encased.  These 
tubes  aU  contained  countless  Bacteria  on  August  2nd.  This  somewhat 
dissimilar  result  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  for  series  a  we  pur- 
posely chose  very  narrow  tubes,  not  exceeding  a  third  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, while  those  of  series  h  were  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch.  The 
fact,  however,  that,  while  in  Observation  7  we  succeeded  in  sterilizing  a 
solution  by  an  exposure  of  nine  hours,  only  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
which  were  direct  sunlight,  nevertheless  in  Observation  8  (series  h)  we 
find  the  same  solution  breaking  down  after  eleven  hours,  nine  of  which 
were  true  insolation,  we  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  external  con- 
ditions— ^notably  temperature— may  retard  or  counteract  the  preservative 
quality  of  the  solar  rays.  This  point  is  one  which  calls  for  careful  in- 
vestigation. It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  putrefactive  ten- 
dency of  warmth  does  not  in  our  experience,  with  this  solution  at  least, 
override  what  we  have  termed  the  preservative  quality  of  light ;  for,  pro- 
vided that  there  was  a  full  amount  of  sunlight,  we  have  preserved  tubes 
exposed  cantinimisly  from  day  to  day  as  readily  in  hot  weather  as  in 
cool. 
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An  important  result,  we  venture  to  think,  in  connexion  with  series  a 
of  Observation  8,  is  the  appearance  of  mycelial  fungus  in  the  two  tubes 
which  were  longest  insolated. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  found  that,  when  Bacteria  ap- 
pear early  and  in  large  numbers  in  the  solutions  we  have  used,  the  mycelium 
of  Penicillium  or  other  microscopic  fungus  is  rarely  seen,  the  Bacteria 
apparently  preoccupying  the  ground ;  when,  however,  the  development 
of  the  Bacteria  is  from  some  cause  retarded  or  prevented,  we  have  fre- 
quently found  tufts  of  delicate  mycelium  submerged  in  our  experimental 
solutions,  after  they  have  been  encased  or  removed  into  diffused  light. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Observation  3,  and  other  instances  mig^t 
be  cited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  no  mycelium  appeared  during 
the  period  of  exposure  of  a  solution,  except  under  the  conditions  here- 
after stated,  nor,  indeed,  afterwards,  if  this  were  sufficiently  prolonged. 

We  infer  accordingly  that  light  may  retard  or  altogether  prevent  the 
appearance  of  mycelial  fungi,  but  that  its  influence  in  this  respect  is 
slower  and  less  powerful  than  upon  the  Schizomyeetes. 

May  not  this  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  sparing  distribution  of 
Bacteria  in  ordinary  air  as  compared  with  the  prevalence  of  the  spores  of 
Penicillium  &c.,  a  fact  observed  by  Burden  Sanderson  and  others,  and 
which  our  own  experience  tends  to  corroborate  ? 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  found  that,  within  certain  limits, 
the  rapidity  with  which  Bacteria  appeared  in  the  solution  A  was  propor- 
tionate to  its  diltUian,  This  is  illustrated  in  the  f  oUowing  observation,  in 
which  we  took  advantage  of  the  greater  resistance  to  decomposition  of 
the  stronger  solutions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  diffused 
light  exerts  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  processes  under  considera- 
tion. We  had  already  observed  that  difhised  light  did  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  Bacteria  in  a  solution  when  made  in  the  strength  given  in 
the  Appendix  (A), 

Obs.  9.  July  24. — ^Tour  solutions  are  prepared,  so  that — 

I.  is  of  the  ordinary  strength. 
II.  is  twice  as  strong. 
HI.  is  3^  times  as  strong. 
IV.  is  5     „        „         „ 

One  tube  of  each  solution  respectively  is  placed — 

(1)  In  the  dark; 

(2)  In  the  diffused  light  of  a  somewhat  badly  lighted  room ; 

(3)  In  broad  diffused  daylight. 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  following  Table : — 
(1)  In  the  dark  : 

I.  became  turbid  with  Bacteria,  July  27 

■'-*■•  >»  l^  >^  i>  ii      ^^ 

in  2Q 

IV.       „        „        „  „  Aug.  2 
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(2)  In  a  duU  light : 

I.  became  turbid  'with  Bacteria^  July  26 

•^»      j>        II         II  11  II    ^" 

"'-'-*••      II        II        II  II  II    ^^ 

lY.  contained  a  tuft  of  mjcelium,  Aug.  2,  and  became 

turbid  with  Bacteria  and  mycelium,  &c.,  Aug.  5. 

(3)  In  diffused  daylight : 

I.  contained  Bacteria    July  29 

Ill-  \  remained  clear. 
IV.  J 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  tubes  of  series  3  were  inadvertently 
exposed  to  about  twenty  minutes  of  sunlight  on  July  24th ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  this  materially  interfered  with  the  result,  which  demon- 
strates the  preservative  influence  of  diffused  daylight  alone,  although  in 
less  degree  than  that  of  the  direct  solar  rays. 

The  greater  tendency  of  the  more  dilute  solution  to  decomposition  has 
been  pointed  out.  We  have  again  and  again  endeavoured  to  sterilize  a 
solution  one  tenth  of  the  strength  given  in  the  Appendix  (-4),  but  without 
success.  Whether  this  failure  was  due  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  and  clouded  skies  which  have  invariably  supervened,  or  whether 
in  a  solution  of  this  strength  the  development  of  the  Bacteria  proceeds 
with  such  rapidity  that  a  warm  night  may  in  its  favouring  tendencies 
outbalance  the  retarding  influence  of  the  day,  we  cannot  say.  We  have, 
however,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  failures  in  dull,  close  weather^ 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  sterilizing  urine,  and  have  at  the  present  time  in 
our  possession  tubes  containing  that  liquid  which  has  been  preserved 
perfectly  fresh  and  clear  through  the  summer  months. 

One  example  is  given. 

Obs,  10.  July  26. — Three  test-tubes  were  partially  fiUed  with  fresh 
urine  of  a  golden  sherry  tint,  and  the  mouth  of  each  was  guarded  by  a 
pledget  of  cotton  wool.    Two  were  insolated,  one  encased. 

Aug.  1. — The  contents  of  the  encased  tube  were  turbid  and  putrid,  but 
the  urine  in  the  tubes  which  were  exposed  to  the  light  remained  perfectly 
pellucid.     One  of  these  (a)  was  now  encased,  the  other  (6)  was  left  as 

before. 

In  about  a  week  two  small  tufts  of  mycelium  had  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  marked  a,  the  solution  in  which,  however,  was  other- 
wise perfectly  clear. 

Oct,  13. — The  urine  in  tube  h  was  as  clear  as  when  the  experiment  was 
first  started,  nor  could  any  thing  except  mycelium  with  sporidia  be  dis- 
covered in  tube  a  on  close  examination  with  an  immersion  ■^",  The 
urine  in  this  tube  had  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  On  the  other  hand  the 
urine  in  the  tube  which  was  encased  from  the  first  was  so  offensive  as  to 
render  the  examination  of  even  a  drop  a  disagreeable  task.    It  contained 
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rods  and  dumb-bells  in  great  numbers,  and  an  abundance  of  tbe  micro- 
cocci associated  witb  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea.  The  reaction 
was  alkaline.  Prolonged  insolation,  it  may  be  noted,  had  a  bleaching 
effect  on  the  urinary  colouring-matter. 

Most  of  our  preliminary  observations  have  been  made  with  Paateoi^t 
solution  and  with  urine,  but  more  recently  we  hare  experimented  on  some 
hay-infusion.  -v 

Ohs.  11.  Sept,  22. — Three  capillary  tubes  were  filled  witb  infusion 
made  from  some  very  old  hay.  One  end  of  each  was  sealed  off,  the  other 
end  having  a  small  plug  of  cotton  wool.  The  infusion  was  of  a  deep 
yellow-brown  colour.  Two  of  the  tubes  (a)  were  insolated,  and  one  (6) 
encased. 

A  portion  also  of  the  infusion  was  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a  test- 
tube,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  during  ebullition  with  cotton  woolf 
the  tube  (which  was  labelled  c)  being  then  placed  in  the  dark. 

Oct.  7. — Each  sample  was  closely  examined  under  the  microscope.  In 
the  encased  tube  b  large  numbers  of  moving  rod-like  Bacteria  were  seen ; 
but  in  the  insolated  tubes  a  a  very  few  moving  particles  alone  were  visible 
to  an  immersion  ^^".  The  solution  c,  which  had  been  boiled,  contained  a 
large  number  of  rods,  of  greemsh  tint,  with  slightly  clubbed  refractive 
ends,  for  the  most  part  motionless,  and  usually  single.  None  of  these 
were  observed  in  the  capillary  tubes. 

In  some  observations  with  turnip-infusion  made  in  May  last  we  found 
that  while  it  became  extremely  rotten  and  offensive  in  those  tubes  which 
were  encased,  in  corresponding  tubes  exposed  to  the  light  it  was  com- 
paratively odourless,  although  the  development  of  the  Bacteria  had  not 
been  wholly  prevented. 

Judging  from  the  following  experiment  with  zymase^  light  would  not 
appear  to  exercise  any  retarding  influence  on  the  **  indirect  ferments." 

Ohs.  12. — Some  yeast  water,  four  or  five  times  filtered,  was  mixed  with 
weak  syrup  (which  previously  to  the  experiment  was  proved  to  have 
scarcely  any  action  on  Fehliiig's  solution)  and  placed  in  two  test-tubes. 
One  was  encased  in  the  usual  way,  the  other  was  exposed  for  two  hours 
to  full  daylight,  including  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  direct 
sunlight. 

At  the  end  of  this  time, 

25  grain  measures  of  Fehling's  solution  were  reduced  by  110  grain 

measures  of  the  insolated  liquid. 
25  grain  measures  of  Fehling's  solution  were  reduced  by  112  of  the 
solution  from  the  encased  tube. 

These  results  may  be  regarded  as  being,  within  the  limit  of  experi- 
mental error,  practically  the  same. 

What  is  the  true  account  of  this  influence  of  light  which  has  been 

shown  to  act  so  destnictively  on  organisms  by  no  means  deficient  in  their 

^     tenacity  of  life  ?    We  do  not  profess  to  enter  into  this  question  at  pre- 
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sent  any  further  than  to  state  the  results  of  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
experiments  which  we  have  made  in  this  direction.  The  first  question 
which  presents  itself  is,  with  what  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  this  property 
of  light  coincident  ?  Is  it  locahzed  in  any  one  part,  or  is  the  unbroken 
pencil  of  rays  necessary?  The  most  definite  result  which  we  have 
hitherto  obtained  is  embodied  in  the  f oUowing  experiment. 

Obs.  13iN^0n  Oct.  8th  eighteen  small  test-tubes  were  partially  filled 
with  a  solution,  which  was  purposely  made  of  twice  the  strength  given  in 
the  Appendix,  and  were  then  plugged  with  cotton  wool. 

Three  of  these  tubes  were  placed  in  each  of  four  boxes,  the  sides  of 
which  were  made  of  blood-red,  yellow,  deep  blue,  and  ordinary  glass 
respectiyely.  Of  the  remaining  six  tubes,  three  were  encased,  and  three 
were  simply  exposed  to  the  light.  All  were  placed  as  usual  on  an  Outside 
window-ledge  facing  south-east. 

Oct,  11. — ^The  encased  tubes  became  turbid  with  innumerable  Bacteria. 

Oct.  12. — ^The  tubes  in  the  yellow  box  were  all  clouded  with  Bacteria. 

Oct.  13. — ^The  tubes  in  the  red  box  showed  signs  of  commencing  tur- 
bidity, all  the  other  tubes  remaining  up  to  this  time  quite  pellucid. 

Oct.  14. — ^All  the  red  tubes  were  very  turbid ;  two  of  the  tubes  in  the 
box  of  ordinary  colourless  glass  were  also  slightly  turbid. 

Oct.  17. — One  blue  tube  has  become  slightly  clouded  with  Bacteria. 

The  tubes  as  they  broke,  down  were  all  carefully  examined  with  a  -jl^-" 
immersion.  No  organisms  other  than  the  ordinary  rod-shaped  Bacteria 
were  seen  in  any,  nor  did  these  differ  as  regards  their  apparent  vitality 
and  activity. 

The  remaining  tubes  in  the  blue  glass  case,  those  simply  exposed  to 
the  light  (t.  e.  not  placed  in  any  glass  case),  and  the  surviving  tube  of  the 
three  exposed  in  the  box  of  ordinary  window-glass  have  remained  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  date  of  writing  (Oct.  17th).  This  experiment  points 
forcijdy^-to-the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum  as  the  active  agents ;  we  hesi- 
tate, however,  to  affirm  this  positively  for  the  present. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  proneness  of  mycelial  fungi  to  appear  (to  the  exclusion  of 
Bacteria)  in  solutions  which  were  themselves  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  were 
subjected  to  yellow  light.  Thus  tubes  containing  urine  exposed  to  light 
have  several  times  developed  a  tuft  of  mycelium  either  during  insolation 
or  afterwards  when  encased. 

*  The  following  observation  illustrates  the  same  fact  as  regards  the 
artificial  solution  with  which  most  of  our  experiments  have  been 
made. 

Oh$.  14.  May  30, — Three  small  test-tubes  containing  solution  A  were 
suspended  in  three  larger  tubes  containing  solution  &f  picric  acid  of  such 
strength  as  to  represent  three  gradations  of  colour  from  a  barely  per- 
ceptible yellow  to  a  deep  tinge  of  the  same.  Three  corresponding  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  pure  distilled  water  in  place  of  the  picric  acid 
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Bolutdon.  A  tube  containing  some  of  the  same  Pasteur's  solution  was 
encased  in  the  usual  manner  and  all  were  plugged  with  cotton  wool. 

JuTie  5. — The  encased  tube  became  turbid. 

June  8. — ^A  tuft  of  mycelium  appeared  in  the  medium  yeUow. 

June  9. — ^The  deep  yellow  became  clouded  with  Bacteria, 

June  11. — Tufts  of  mycelium  appeared  in  the  faintly  yellow. 

The  tubes  suspended  in  distilled  water  became  sterilized,'^or  could 
any  thing  save  mycelial  growths  be  discovered  in  either  of  the  solutions 
exposed  to  yellow  light,  with  the  exception  of  that  suspended  in  the  yellow 
of  deepest  tint,  in  which  Bacteria  had  appeared  at  an  early  period  and 
excluded  the  mycelium.  This  result  we  attribute  to  the  apparent  fact  that 
the  less  deep  shades  of  yellow  allow  rays  to  pass  which  may  at  least  check 
the  development  of  Bacteria,  but  are  less  potent  in  their  influence  on  the 
germs  of  the  higher  fungi,  which  accordingly  develop  the  more  readily 
since  they  have  not  to  struggle  with  the  former  for  the  mastery.  By  this 
indirect  influence,  therefore,  rather  than  by  any  special  and  direct  action, 
we  explain  the  tendency  of  mycelium  to  spring  up  in  yellow  light.  This 
explanation,  moreover,  is  in  accordance  with  our  deduction  that,  although 
the  mycelial  fungi  are  injuriously  affected  by  light,  they  are  nevertheless 
more  resistant  to  its  influence  than  Bacteria, 

The  breaking  down  in  Observation  13  of  the  tubes  in  the  case  of 
window-glass  is  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  survival  of  the 
solutions  in  the  blue  case.  We  have,  however,  invariably  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  sterilize  an  ordinary  cultivation-liquid  when  a  second 
screen  of  glass  was  placed  between  it  and  the  light. 

Early  in  the  investigation  it  occurred  to  us  that  oxygen  might  be  found 
to  play  a  part  in  the  phenomena  under  observation.  Tubes  containing 
solution  A  were  therefore  exhausted  at  the  Sprengel  pump  and  sealed  off, 
our  intention  being,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  the  effect  of  insolation  in 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  filtered  air  being  afterwards  admitted. 
To  our  surprise  we  found  in  a  preliminary  experiment  that  on  breaking 
the  sealed  points  of  the  tubes  under  cotton  wool,  after  the  vacuum  had 
been  maintained  for  two  days,  the  solutions  were  perfectly  sterilized  and 
could  be  preserved  indefinitely.  This  fact  (which,  we  have  since  been 
informed,  was  stated  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  this  year)  cut  off  for  the  present  this  mode  of  approaching  the 
problem. 

The  deductions  which  we  draw  from  these  simple  experiments  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  Light  is  inimical  to  the  development  oi  Bacteria  and  the  microscopic 
fungi  associated  with  putrefaction  and  decay,  its  action  on  the  latter 
organisms  being  apparently  less  rapid  than  upon  the  former. 

2.  Under  favourable  conditions  it  wholly  prevents  that  development, 
but  under  less  favourable  it  may  only  retard. 

3.  The  preservative  quality  of  light,  as  might  be  expected,  is  most 
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powerful  in  the  direct  solar  ray,  but  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in 
ordinary  diffused  daylight. 

4.  So  far  as  our  investigation  has  gone  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
chiefly,  but  perhaps  not  entirely,  associated  with  the  actinic  rays  of  the 
spectrum. 

5.  The  fitness  of  a  cultivation-liquid  to  act  as  a  nidus  is  not  impaired 
by  insolation. 

6.  The  germs  originally  present  in  such  a  liquid  may  be  wholly 
destroyed,  and  a  putrescible  fluid  perfectly  preserved  by  the  unaided 
action  of  light. 

Although  there  are  many  vital  phenomena,  both  of  plant-life  and  of 
animal,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  may  be 
applied  this  quality  of  light  (now  demonstrated,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
for  the  first  time),  we  have  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  plain  facts  of  our  observations,  and  have  studiously  avoided  specu- 
lation and  theory.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  offering  one  com- 
ment on  the  striking  antagonism  between  these  facts  and  many  views 
that  have  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  relation  of  light  to  life.  This  rela- 
tion has  been  principally  investigated  as  regards  the  chlorophyl-cell ;  but 
chlorophyl  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  organ  of  nutrition  adapted  to 
special  circumstances,  and  differing  essentially  in  its  vital  phenomena 
&om  the  true  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant  and  its  protoplasmic  contents. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  organisms  which  have  been  the  subject  of  our  i^- 
search  may  be  regarded  simply  as  individual  *'  cells  "  or  minute  protoplasmic 
masses  specially  fitted  by  their  transparency  and  tenuity  for  the  demon- 
stration of  physical  and  other  influences.  May  we  not  expect  that  laws 
similar  to  those  which  here  manifest  themselves  may  be  in  operation 
throughout  the  vegetable,  and  perhaps  also  the  animal  kingdom  wherever 
light  has  direct  access  to  protoplasm  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  chloro- 
phyl, owing  its  very  existence  to  light,  and  whose  functions  are  deoxi- 
dizing ;  on  the  other  the  white  protoplasm,  or  germinal  matter,  oxidizing 
in  its  relations,  and  to  which,  in  some  of  itB  forms  at  least,  the  solar  rays 
are  not  only  non-essential,  but  even  devitalizing  and  injurious. 

This  suggestion  we  advance  provisionally  and  with  diffidence ;  nor  do 
we  wish  to  imply  that  the  relations  of  light  to  protoplasmic  matter  are 
by  any  means  so  simple  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  broad 
statement. 

APPENDIX. 

The  artificial  solutions  employed  were  similar  to  those  used  by  Pasteur. 
The  following  are  the  formuloB  employed  : — 

-4.— Water,  1500. 
•    Brown  Sugar  Candy,  70. 
Tartaric  Acid,  4. 
Ammonium  Nitrate,  4. 
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Fotassic  Carbonate,  0*6. 

Ammonium  Phosphate,  1. 

Solution  neutralized  with  Ammonia  and  filtered. 

B. — ^Approximately  the  same  as  last,  but  the  ingredients  not  weigbedt 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  tubes  were  always  prepared  and  exposed 
as  in  Observation  1. 

It  is  self-evident  that  tubes  exposed  with  a  south-easterly  aspect  would 
receive  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  solar  rays  each  day.  We  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  would  be  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  period  that  it  was  above 
the  horizon ;  with  such  an  arrangement  we  should  expect  to  obtain  results 
proportionately  greater. 

[Received  November  5, 1877.] 

PoSTflCBIPT. 

We  have  stated  in  the  preceding  paper  that,  on  exhausting  tubes  con- 
taining solution  A  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  pump  and  sealing  them,  we 
found  that  not  only,  as  might  be  expected,  did  no  development  of 
organisms  occur  under  these  conditions,  but  that  if  the  vacuum  was 
maintained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  solution  became  absolutely 
barren.  Knowing  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  Bacteria  (of  the  ordinary 
kind  at  least),  and  taking  into  consideration  the  products  of  their 
"  respiration,"  we  inferred  that  this  result  was  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  and  consequent  asph3rxia  not  only  of  the  mature  forms  of 
those  organisms  visible  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  also, 
it  necessarily  followed,  of  that  rudimentary  "  germinal "  material  which, 
eluding  even  the  piercing  test  of  the  electric  beam,  is  distributed  with 
extraordinary  uniformity  in  almost  every  water. 

We  observed,  also,  that  we  have  since  learned  that  this  mode  of 
sterilization  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Professor  Tyndall,  with 
a  similar  interpretation,  and  on  this  account  we  did  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  enter  upon  any  details  of  our  own  experiments  in  this 
direction.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  we  have,  by  employing 
urine  as  the  experimental  fluid,  obtained  results  of  considerable  interest, 
and  have  thought  it  well  to  append  some  account  of  them. 

Observations  with  tubes  eoohausted  at  the  Spre^igel  pump. 

Obs.  1.  July  18. — Two  tubes  containing  Pasteur  solution  were  ex- 
hausted. The  one  (a)  was  at  once  sealed  off ;  the  other  (b)  was  left 
attached  to  the  pump  (the  vacuum  being  maintained)  for  three  hours, 
air  carefully  filtered  through  cotton  wool  being  then  gradually  admitted. 
On  July  23  the  contents  of  b  were  found  to  be  turbid. 

On  July  26  air  was  admitted  with  similar  precautions  into  tube  a  by 
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breaking  the  sealed  capillary  end  within  a  ball  of  cotton  wool.  This  tube 
is  still  perfectly  pellucid  [Nov.  3], 

We  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  while  three  hours'  vacuum 
was  insufficient  to  sterilize  the  solution  employed^  one  of  eight  days 
duration  rendered  it  absolutely  barren,  the  latter  fact  being  confirmed  by 
several  repetitions  of  the  experiment,  one  of  which  demonstrated  the 
sterilization  of  the  solution  by  two  days'  vacuum. 

On  substituting  urine  for  Pasteur  solution  different  results  were 
obtained. 

Obs.  2. — A  tube  containing  fresh  acid  urine  was  on  September  19  ex- 
hausted and  sealed  off.  On  September  22  the  capillary  point  was  broken 
under  cotton  wool.  On  September  29  the  contents  were  found  to  be 
turbid  with  BacUria, 

Having  thus  ascertuined  that  urine  resisted  the  sterilizing  effects  of  a 
vacuum  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to  test  the  effects  of 
insolation  on  this  fluid  in  vactto,  we  proceeded  to  carry  out  our  original 
plan  of  investigating  the  more  intimate  natlire  of  the  processes  by  which 
light  exerts  its  germicidal  action.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  is  shown  in  the  following  observation : — 

Obs,  3.  Oct,  26. — Of  eight  test-tubes  containing  fresh  acid  urine,  two, 
which  we  will  call  aa,  were  simply  plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  insolated 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  two,  labelled  a'a',  were  plugged  and  encased.  The 
four  remaining  tubes  were  exhausted  at  the  Sprengel  pump  and  sealed ; 
two,  hh,  were  exposed  for  insolation,  the  remaining  two,  b'b',  being  encased. 

Oct,  30. — a*a'  were  both  swarming  with  Bacteria, 

Oct,  31. — ^The  exhausted  tubes,  both  insolaied  and  encased  (bb  and  b'b') 
were  distinctly  and  nearly  equally  turbid,  the  degree  of  cloudiness  being, 
if  any  thing,  more  marked  in  the  insolated  tubes  bb. 

The  urine  in  the  tubes  aa^  which  were  insolated  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
contained  numerous  small  points  of  submerged  growing  mycelium,  but 
with  this  exception  was  perfectly  bright  and  clear. 

Nov,  2. — On  examination  with  a  ^"  immersion  objective  numerous 
rods  in  active  movement  were  seen  in  each  of  the  four  tubes  which  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  tubes  a' a'  also  swarmed  with  bacterial  life ;  their  contents  were 
putrid  and  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  contents  of  the  exhausted 
tubes  had  in  each  case  a  disagreeable  putrefactive  odour,  but  the  reaction 
was  still  acid. 

The  urine  in  tubes  aa  was  acid  and  fresh  in  odour.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  numerous  mycelial  tufts  and  one  or  two  moving  rods  in  the 
meshes,  nothing  was  seen  in  these  tubes  on  microscopical  examination. 
This  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  two  previous  observations  which 
gave  similar  results  and  need  not  be  detailed. 

In  all  cases  exhaustion  at  the  Sprengel  pump  was  carried  on  until 
ebullition  occurred  in  the  liquid  operated  upon,  and  the  mercury  had  for 
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a  minute  or  two  &llen  with  a  well-marked  "  water-hammer"  dick.  No 
gauge  was  attached  to  the  pump.  We  do  not,  of  course,  regard  sudi  a 
.vacuum  as  perfect ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and,  as  regards 
the  Pasteur  solution,  proved  fatal  to  the  contained  organisms. 

In  the  experiment  of  which  Obs,  3  is  here  given  as  an  example  we 
observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prevention  of  bacterial  development  and 
consequent  growth  of  mycelial  forms  (the  quantity  of  light  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  destruction  of  these)  in  those  tubes  which  were  insolated  in 
the  presence  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  On  the  other  hand  we  see 
specimens  of  the  same  urine  insolated  to  precisely  the  same  degree  as  ike 
former,  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  atmospTure,  becoming  turbid,  even  in  vacWj 
with  Bacteria  as  early  as  their  encased  congeners. 

This  remarkable  fact,  then,  appears  to  follow  as  a  deduction,  that  a 
vacuum  (or  approximation  to  such)  which  of  itself  is  a  condition 
antagonistic  to  the  development  of  Bacteria,  nevertheless  shields  these 
organisms  from  the  germicidal  effect  of  light  *. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speculate  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  here  presented,  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  so  doing  until 
we  have  further  extended  our  observations,  and  more  fully  confirmed  the 
curious  results  here  provisionally  detailed. 


IV.  "  Points  of  Resemblance  between  the  Suprarenal  Bodies  of 
the  Horse  and  Dog,  and  certain  occasional  Structures  in  the 
Ovary .^^  By  Charles  Creighton,  M.B.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Cambridge  University.  Communicated  by  Pro- 
fessor Humphry,  F.R.S.     Received  October  12,  1877. 

(Abstract.) 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  prove,  with  the  aid  of  accurate 
drawings,  that  there  exists  an  essential  resemblance  between  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  of  mammals  and  certain  structures 
in  the  mammalian  ovary  that  are  of  occasional  but  normal  occurrence. 
The  appearances  on  which  the  comparison  is  based  are  best  seen  in  the 
suprarenals  of  the  dog  and  horse,  and  in  the  ovaries  of  the  bitch.  The 
suprarenals  of  the  horse  and  dog  are  known  to  have,  immediately  under 
the  fibrous  tunic,  a  zone  of  follicles  of  singular  though  well-defined  struc- 
ture. The  first  point  in  the  communication  is  one  of  criticism,  and  has 
reference  to  the  division  of  parts  within  the  suprarenal.  It  is  held  that 
the  outer  zone  of  follicles,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  horse  and  dog,  are 
quite  unique  among  the  structures  composing  the  suprarenal,  and  are 
broadly  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  organ  lying  internal  to  them. 
The  contrast  is  unmistakable  in  these  two  animals,  and  it  is  equally 

*  We  wish,  howeyer,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  by  no  means  insist  on  this  explaiai- 
tion ;  the  facts,  indeed,  admit  of  other  explanations. 
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well-marked  in  the  foetal  state  of  the  organ  in  other  mammals.  In 
opposition,  therefore,  to  the  nsual  subdivision  of  parts,  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  term  "cortex"  to  the  extreme  outer  zone  consisting  of  the 
peculiar  structures  above-mentioned,  and  to  apply  the  term  " medulla'* 
to  the  general  mass  or  parenchyma  of  the  organ  which  the  outer  zone 
covers,  including  in  the  medulla  the  extreme  central  and  generally  pig- 
mented part  to  which  the  term  "  medulles  "  has  been  hitherto  limited. 
This  proposed  rearrangement  of  terms  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
outer  zone  has  no  continuity  of  structure  with  the  zones  next  to  it ; 
whereas  the  extreme  central  part  differs  from  the  neighbouring  paren- 
chyma in  unessential  particidars,  and  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  blood-spaces  within  it. 

The  comparison  with  structures  in  the  ovary  is  based  upon  the  above 
radical  distinction  of  corfcex  and  general  parenchyma  in  the  suprarenals, 
and  is  worked  out  in  two  sections  dealing  with  the  two  parts  respec- 
tively. The  structures  in  the  ovary  to  which  the  cortical  follicles  are 
compared  are  here  described  for  the  first  time,  and  the  discovery  of 
them,  and  of  their  nature,  has  been  the  starting-point  of  the  present 
investigation.  They  are  the  remains  of  Gh:aafian  follicles  within  which 
the  ovum,  after  reaching  a  degree  of  ripeness,  has  shrivelled  up  and 
disappeared.  The  appearances  in  question  are  numerous  in  the  ovaries 
of  the  bitch,  especially  towards  old  age.  Their  structure  is  perfectly 
definite  and  their  occurrence  tolerably  uniform.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
obsolete  Graafian  follicles,  and  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  Graafian  follicles  from  which  a  ripe  ovum  has  been  successfully 
discharged. 

The  ovarian  structures  to  which  the  general  parenchymatous  mass  of 
the  suprarenal  is  compared  are  persistent  corpora  lutea,  entirely  solid 
and  cellular.  This  part  of  the  comparison  occupies  the  second  section 
of  the  paper,  and  the  details  of  it  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
abstract. 

Ck>ming  to  the  details  of  his  comparison,  the  author  first  states  the 
facts  relating  to  the  cortical  suprarenal  structures.  Their  form,  espe- 
cially in  the  horse,  appears  different  in  the  surface  section  and  in  the 
perpendicular  section.  But,  premising  that  the  same  differences  of 
shape  occur  among  the  corresponding  appearances  in  the  ovary,  tibey 
may  be  taken  to  be  essentially  elongated  closed  cylinders,  straight,  or 
curved,  or  tortuous,  or  doubled  up.  The  cylinders  are  completely  filled 
with  long  and  narrow  epithelial-like  cells  arranged  in  close  order  across 
their  lumen,  i.  e.  at  right  angles  to  their  long  axis.  Each  cell  stretches 
across,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  width  of  the  cylindrical  space; 
the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  generally  towards  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
is  often  pointed.  CeUs  appear  alternately  to  arise  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  space,  their  pointed  or  relatively  free  extremities  interlocking  among 
the  nuclear  or  basal  ends  of  the  cells  opposite. 
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The  same  appearances  are  produced  in  the  ovary  in  the  following  way. 
The  Graafian  follicle  may  be  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  ripeness. 
Either  the  membra^ia  granulosa  may  closely  invest  the  ovum,  or  it  may 
be  separated  from  the  ovum  (within  its  cumulus  prolvgenu)  by  the  cavity 
for  the  liquor  foUiculL  In  the  former  class  of  cases,  the  membrama 
granulosa  has  a  short  circuit,  in  the  latter  it  has  a  very  mach  longer 
circumference.  Within  a  follicle  of  either  class  the  ovum  decays,  and 
the  remains  of  it  are  expelled  or  absorbed.  The  circuit  of  the  membraxM 
granulosa  has  been  broken,  and  the  circular  belt  of  cells  is  found  either 
to  have  straightened  itself  out,  if  it  were  of  small  extent,  or  to  have  be- 
come folded  or  thrown  into  sinuosities  if  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  more 
distended  or  riper  class  of  follicles.  What  remains  of  the  aborted 
Graafian  follicle  is  the  memhrana  granulosa^  in  the  form  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  cylindrical  body,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  or  sinuous,  or 
doubled  up.  These  long,  narrow,  and  variously  curved  cylinders,  as  they 
are  found,  in  their  ultimate  state  of  quiescence,  in  the  substance  of  the 
ovary,  have  the  most  remarkable  superficial  resemblance  to  the  cortical 
cylinders  of  the  suprarenal.  But  the  resembhuice  in  minute  structnie 
is  still  more  remarkable.  While  the  ovum  was  shrivelling  up  or  decaying, 
the  round  and  nuclear  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  were  taking  the 
shape  of  long  and  narrow  columnar  epithelial  cells,  stretching  from  one 
side  of  the  belt  to  the  other.  These  cells  have  their  nucleus  towards  one 
end,  and  the  cell  is  seated  by  that  end  either  upon  the  outer  or  concave 
circumference  of  the  belt,  or  upon  the  opposite  convex  or  inner  circum- 
ference, the  two  sets  of  cells  interlocking  with  their  free  ends  across  the 
space.  Comparing  a  given  length  of  such  ovarian  cylinder  with  a  corre- 
sponding length  of  cylinder  in  the  suprarenal,  the  minute  points  of 
resemblance  are  as  follows : — Both  cylinders  are  completely  filled  with 
cells  packed  in  close  order  across  their  long  axis ;  the  cells  have  precisely 
the  same  length  and  breadth,  the  same  relation  of  attached  ends  and  free 
ends,  the  former  uniformly  broad  and  containing  the  nucleus,  and  the 
latter  pointed  and  interlocking  with  the  attached  end  opposite.  As 
regards  cell-substance,  and  size  and  shape  of  nucleus,  no  differences  are 
discernible. 

The  structures  from  two  different  organs,  that  are  here  brought  into 
comparison,  not  only  resemble  one  another  closely,  but  they  are  each 
of  them  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the  body.  The  origin  of  the  structures 
in  the  ovary  can  be  traced  in  the  clearest  manner ;  they  are  the  remains 
of  Graafian  follicles  within  which  the  ovum  has  aborted  or  decayed. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  cortical  structures  of  the  suprarenal  are  the 
obsolete  condition  of  follicles  that,  in  their  active  period,  resembled  the 
existing  Graafian  follicles  ;  and  that  conclusion  is  so  far  in  accordance 
with  the  hypothesis,  based  upon  independent  evidence,  that  the  supra- 
renal body  as  a  whole  (and  in  its  several  parts)  is  an  obsolete  organ. 

In  the  suprarenals  of  other  mammals  besides  the  dog  and  horse,  the 
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stracture  of  the  ooHica]  zone  is  not  of  a  kind  to  suggest  or  to  bear  out 
the  above  comparison.  But,  according  to  Henle,  the  peculiar  structures 
of  the  horse  and  dog  are  occasionally  found  in  other  mammals.  Au 
occasional  reappearance  is  what  might  be  looked  for  in  an  obsolete 
structure.  But,  exact  similarity  apart,  there  is  in  the  suprarenals  of  all 
mammals  a  zona  glomenilosa,  which  corresponds  to  the  cortical  zone 
above  described ;  and  the  zona  glomerulosa,  being  subject  only  to  laws  of 
heredity,  and  not  to  laws  of  function,  may  be  considered  in  most 
mammals  to  have  lost  those  distinctive  features  which  survive,  for  un- 
explained reasons,  in  the  dog  and  horse.  Again,  as  regards  the  parallel 
structures  in  the  ovary,  they  are  seen  clearly  in  the  bitch,  are  indistinctly 
seen  in  the  cat,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  mare.  But  those 
differences  are  not  fatal  to  the  generalization,  and  explanations  are 
offered  of  them. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  paper  the  author  describes  the  resem- 
blance of  the  general  intracortical  mass  of  the  suprarenal  to  another 
class  of  ovarian  structures,  viz.  corpora  lutea.  The  corpora  ItUea  here 
spoken  of  are  large  cellular  masses  of  very  definite  and  stable  struc- 
ture, occurring  at  various  points  in  the  ovary,  and  in  some  cases  of  so 
great  extent  as  to  transform  the  ovary  into  an  organ  of  altogether  new 
appearance.  Instances  are  referred  to  of  ovaries  from  the  mare  and 
bitch  in  which  corpora  lutea  seemed  to  have  greater  persistence  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  them,  and  it  is  held  that  the  prevalent  theory  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  formation  and  decay  is  not  comprehensive 
enough. 

Taking,  however,  the  corpora  lutea  as  they  are  found,  and  directing 
attention  to  their  minute  structure,  they  have  the  following  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  intracortical  mass  of  the  suprarenal.  Both  struc- 
tures are  cellular  throughout,  and  the  individual  cells  are  the  same.  The 
cells  are  epithelial-like  and  polyhedric,  with  a  central  nucleus  and  a  wide 
zone  of  cell-substance.  The  cell-substance  in  both  cases  is  so  coarsely 
granular  as  often  to  resemble  the  vitellus  of  the  mammalian  ovum,  and 
in  both  cases  the  granular  protoplasm  is  sometimes  replaced  or  occu- 
pied by  a  vacuole.  The  one  point  of  difference  is  that  the  cells  of  the 
eorpuB  ItUeum  are  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  suprarenal  paren- 
chyma. The  second  point  is  that  the  cells  in  both  cases  are  set  in  a  fine 
meshwork  of  fibres  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  Thirdly, 
there  is,  in  both,  the  same  radial  arrangement  of  blood-vessels  (capil- 
laries) from  centre  to  circumference.  Fourthly,  the  central  vein  or 
system  of  venous  lacunsB  of  the  suprarenal  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
corpus  luteum.  Lastly,  there  are  points  of  resemblance  relating  to  the 
pigmentation  of  the  respective  structures. 

Although  it  is  not  essential  to  the  justice  of  the  comparison  that  the 
obsolete  Graafian  follicles  should  have  the  same  position  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  corpora  ItUea  which  the  cortical  suprarenaL  follicles  have 
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round  the  parencliTma  of  that  organ,  jet  there  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
preparations  a  curioos  similaritj  in  that  respect  also. 

The  present  communication  does  not  go  beyond  a  statement  of  points 
of  resemblance.  The  corpus  ItUeum,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
comparison,  is  itself  as  much  an  unsolved  problem  as  the  suprarenal.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  to  afford  better  opportunities  of  study ;  and  if  the 
resemblance  above  outlined  be  a  resemblance  in  essentials,  a  sound  theory 
of  the  suprarenal  as  a  whole  will  probably  be  found  to  depend  upon  a 
sound  theory  of  the  corpus  IvUum. 


December  13, 1877. 
Sir  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  K.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

Among  the  Presents  was  a  transparent  positive  photograph  of  the  sun 
on  glass,  taken  at  Meudon  by  M.  Jaossen,  For.  Mem.  B.S.,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given  at  the  last  Meeting,  Marcellin  Berthelot, 
Joseph  Decaisne,  Emil  Du  Bois-Eeymond,  Adolph  Wilhelm  Hermann 
Kolbe,  Rudolph  Leuckart,  Simon  Newcomb,  and  Pafnutij  Tschebytschew 
were  balloted  for  and  elected  Foreign  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  f oUowing  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  '^  On  Electrostriction.''  By  Edmund  J.  Mills,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
''  Yoimg  '^  Professor  of  Technical  Chemistry  in  Anderson's 
College,  Glasgow.     Received  August  7,  1877. 

If  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  be  coated  chemically  with 
silver,  and  then  electrically  with  a  metallic  deposit,  the  mercury  will 
traverse  some  portion  of  the  scale,  and  finally  take  up  a  definite  posi- 
tion, independently  of  temperature.  To  this  phenomenon  I  have  given 
the  name  dectrostriction.  Of  the  metals  hitherto  worked  with,  copper, 
silver,  iron,  and  nickel  constrict  the  bulb ;  zinc  and  cadmium  distend  it. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  were  made  were 
as  follow : — A  thermometer  coated  with  silver  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  ammoniacal  argentic  tartrate  was  placed  vertically  near  a  bare  ther- 
mometer at  one  side  of  a  depositing  cell ;  the  anode  stood  at  a  distance 
of  11  centimetres.  The  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  were  about  their  own 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  electroljrte ;  the  covered  one  was  turned 
half  round  at  every  comparison.    The  source  of  electricity  was  a  pint 
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DanieU's  oeU,  haying  a  porous  diaphragm,  and  the  circuit  included  a  gal* 
vanoscope.  Observations  were  made  at  definite  intervals  of  time,  imme- 
diately after  stirring  the  liquid ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  scales, 
after  suitable  reduction,  was  registered  as  electrostrictive  effect.  The 
temperature  was  in  all  cases  the  unrestricted  temperature  of  the  labo- 
ratory. 

Capper, — ^The  thermometer  ("  454  ")  first  used  had  a  cylindrical  bulb, 
which  was  slightly  concave  towards  its  vertical  axis.  The  electrolyte 
consisted  of  the  ordinary  acidified  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  containing 
sincic  sulphate. 

In  the  following  Table  the  column  below  x  contains  the  time  in  hours ; 
that  below  y  the  number  of  scale-units  ("  degrees  ^  C.)  remaining  to  be 
traversed.  The  latter  are  compared  with  a  series  of  values  calculated 
from  the  equation — 

y =9-859  (•96363)'+ 1-358  (•71841)'. 

Tablb  I. 

y  oalc.  Temp. 

10-476  12-2 

9-856  12-9 

9-325  13-9 

8-863  14-7 

8-452  15-6 

7-907  16-1 

7-427  16-7 

7-133  17-4 

6-856  18-1 

1-665  12-2 

Mean  temperature  15*0 

The  di&rence  between  experiment  and  calculation  in  the  last  value 
of  y  is  doubtless  due  to  the  considerable  amount  of  stratification  observed 
in  the  electrolyte,  which  had  not  been  stirred  subsequently  to  the  last 
observation.  Omitting  this  result,  the  probable  error  of  a  single  com- 
parison of  the  calculated  with  the  found  values  of  y  is  -056.  The  calculated 
total  ascent  is  11-22  scale-units.  By  continuing  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, but  with  two  Daniell's  cells,  for  23^  hours  longer,  10-933  units 
were  actually  attained. 

A  thermometer  ('*  502  '^  having  a  very  nearly  spherical  bulb  was  next 
employed;  its  polar  axis  (a  line  representing  the  prolongation  of  the 
merciurial  thread)  measured  11*73  millimetres,  its  equatorial  axis  11*55 
millimetres.  This  instrument  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  immersed  vertically  in  the  electrolyte,  and  turned  halfway 
round  every  half-hour.  Even  deposition  on  a  sphere  is,  under  such  dr- 
comstances,  out  of  the  question,  most  of  the  metal  being  precipitated  on 


X, 

y- 

1 

10-520 

2 

9*917 

3 

9*316 

4 

8-822 

5 

8-467 

6*5 

7-825 

8 

7-359 

9 

7-276 

10 

6-979 

48 

2-302 
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its  equatorial,  and  much  less  on  the  polar  regions.  The  registered  rise 
was  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  melting  ice.  After  the  twenty-second 
hour,  and  as  soon  as  the  scale  had  heen  read  with  the  kathetometer,  the 
mercury  rose  spontaneously  0*16  of  a  unit.  The  subsequent  observations 
are  accordingly  lessened  by  this  amount.    The  equation  h 


y=9-728  (•87074)--4-979  (•83117)'. 

Table  n. 

».  y,  y  oalc. 


Temp. 


1 

4-613 

4-332 

16-2 

2 

3-996 

3-936 

16-6 

3 

3-556 

3-563 

16-8 

4 

3-270 

3-216 

15-7 

5 

2-941 

2-894 

16-5 

7 

2-321 

2-328 

15-5 

9 

1-815 

.    1-856 

14-7 

11 

1-462 

1-471 

12-7 

13 

1-242 

1-159 

15-7 

15 

0-973 

0-909 

16-3 

17 

0-708 

0-710 

17-2 

19 

0-553 

0-553 

17-2 

21 

0-475 

0-430 

15-2 

23 

0-335 

0-332 

16-5 

25 

0-251 

0-257 

14-5 

Mean  temperature  15-8 
The  aboTe  values  of  x  are  convertible  into  hours  by  multiplying  by  2. 

The  probable  error  of  a  single  comparison  of  theory  with  experiment  is 
•057.  After  the  fiftieth  hour  the  operation  was  left  unattended  for  23 
hours,  when  an  additional  rise  of  -25  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 

On  other  occasions  an  ascent  of  12-87  was  obtained,  with  thermometer 
454,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  being  approxi- 
mately -29  millimetre.  An  ascent  of  11-50  was  also  ob8er>'ed  with  ther- 
mometer 455,  the  thickness  of  metal  being  probably  not  less  than  a  mil- 
limetre. The  zero  of  thermometers  was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  after 
electrostriction  and  stripping  as  at  first ;  it  had  not  risen  more  than 
0°-03. 

Silver. — Thermometer  454,  slightly  coated  with  silver  by  electro-depo- 
sition, was  used  in  the  following  experiments :  the  coating  was  first 
sand-papered  and  polished.  Observations  were  made  and  the  thermo- 
meter semirota-ted  every  half-hour  until  the  fifth  hour ;  the  electrolyte 
was  not  stirred  between  the  fifth  and  twenty-third  hours,  but  after  this 
interval  the  ordinary  course  of  observations  was  resumed.  The  equa- 
tion is^ 
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y  =  10-826  (•96179)'+ 1-535  (•82044>. 

Table  IIL 
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X. 

y- 

ycalc. 

Temp 

1 

11-670 

11-671 

19-1 

2 

11-010 

11-047 

19-7 

3 

10-517 

10-479 

20-2 

4 

10-062 

9-959 

20-6 

5 

9-400 

9-480 

20-7 

23 

4-368 

4-435 

15-1 

24 

4-250 

4-263 

15-7 

25* 

4-193 

4-099 

16-3 

Mean  temperature  18*4 

The  probable  error  of  a  single  comparison  is  -047. 

Iron, — ^The  bulb  of  thermometer  455  was  prepared  as  usual,  and  then 
coated  during  two  hours  with  copper.  Electro -deposition  of  iron  was 
next  proceeded  \vith,  and  the  following  results  recorded.  Between  the 
third  and  fourth  hours  a  slit  was  seen  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulb, 
and  gradually  extend  to  the  shoulder. 


Table  IV. 

Durs. 

Total  ascent 

Temp. 

1 

0-883 

lf-5 

2 

1-775 

17-3 

3 

2-193 

17-4 

4 

1-648 

17-6 

It  roust  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  coating  of  iron  of  any  con- 
siderable thickness. 

Nickel. — Thermometer  454  was  used.  The  anode  and  kathode  were 
95  millimetres  apart.  The  electrolyte  consisted  of  a  neutral  solution  of 
ammonio-nickelous  sulphate ;  the  anode  of  nickelous  carbide. 


Table  V. 

Houn. 

Total  ascent 

Temp. 

2 

0-096 

18-6 

3 

0-474 

19-2 

4 

0-759 

19-8 

5 

0-856 

20-6 

6 

2-314 

19-8 

24 

When  last  observed  the  deposit  had  split  outwards,  beginning  at  the 
side  opposite  the  anode. 

*  Mean  of  24*5  and  25'5. 
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Zinc, — Two  pint  Daiiiell's  cells  were  employed,  and  thermometer  454. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — 


t 

Table  VI. 

Houn. 

Total  deeoent. 

Temp. 

0-5 

0-352 

12-4 

1-0 

0-308 

12-5 

1-5 

0-366 

12-7 

2-5 

0-404 

13-2 

3-5 

0-382 

13-8 

4-5 

0-574 

14-5 

47-0 

0-749 

11-6 

It  is  probable,  from  the 
descent  attained  after  the 

graphic  projection  of  these  nombers,  that  the 
forty-seventh  hour  would  have  been  little,  if 

at  all,  exceeded  by  prolonging 
Cadmium. — The  conditions 

the  experiment, 
were  those  of  the 

preceding  set  of  obser- 

rations. 

Tablts  VJI. 

Hours. 

Total  descent. 

Temp. 

1-0 

0-185 

16-0 

2-0 

0-274 

15-5 

30 

0-164 

16-8 

5-0 

0-166 

16-8 

23-5 

0-207 

15-3 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  somewhat  cor- 
rugated, but  fairly  satisfactory.  The  electrolyte  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  freshly  prepared,  and  not  having  been  continuously  worked  prior 
to  this  deposition. 

Value  of  the  Eledrostrictive  Effect, 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  electrostrictive  effect,  thermo- 
meter 454  was  adjusted  in  a  water-pressure  apparatus  capable  of  indi- 
cating about  2|  atmospheres :  it  was  then  submitted  to  uniform  com- 
pression, and  the  resulting  ascent  of  the  mercury  in  its  stem  noted. 
Two  sets  of  observations  at  higher  pressures  showed,  after  the  usual 
reductions,  that  a  unit  of  scale  corresponded  to  8-2  and  8-5  atmospheres 
respectively ;  the  mean  is  8*3  atmospheres.  After  this  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument  was  unfortunately  broken,  while  preparing  it  for  considerably 
increased  compression.  I  have,  however,  little  hesitation  in  accepting 
this  result  as  a  datum  for  calculating  the  total  electrostrictive  effect  at 
much  higher  readings.  Similarly  with  thermometer  502,  a  depression  of 
0°-199  C.  was  caused  by  opening ;  this  would  correspond  to  5-03  atmo- 
spheres per  scale-unit.  Again,  ten  experiments  with  thermometer  455 
were  conducted  in  an  Andre\i's's  duplex  apparatus  (a  most  admirable 
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instrument  for  such  a  purpose),  at  pressures  varying  from  49*4  to  133*6 
atmospheres.  By  these  it  was  found  that  a  scale-unit  corresponds,  in 
this  case,  to  9*44  atmospheres,  with  a  probable  error  of  0*1  atmosphere 
for  a  single  determination. 

The  above  data  have  led  to  the  construction  of  the  following  table. 

Table  VUI. 

Extreme  effect 

( ^ ^ 

Metal.  Therm.  Effect.  m  soale-imits.     in  atmospheres. 

Cadmium    454  Distension                0*274  2-3 

Zinc    „                   „                        0*749  6-2 

Nickel     „  Compression             2*314  19*2 

Iron    „                   „                        2-193  18*2 

Silver „                  „                       8-006  66*4 

Copper    „                  „  10-933  90*7 

„                  „  12*87  106*8 

602                „  14*707*  74*0 1 

455                 „  11*50  108*6 

It  thus  appears  that  the  extreme  force  at  work  on  the  bulbs  must  have 
been  very  considerable. 

Subsidiary  Experiments  and  Remarks, 

(1)  An  instrument  having  a  general  resemblance  to  a  thermometer  was 
constructed  with  a  cylindrical  caoutchouc  bulb,  about  30  millimetres  long 
by  11  millimetres  wide.  The  bulb  was  rendered  conductive,  and  then 
made  a  kathode  in  the  copper  bath  already  referred  to ;  it  was  frequently 
turned  half  round.  In  the  course  of  a  day  it  had  become  coated  with  a 
sufficiently  thick  layer  of  metal,  and  had  then  undergone  most  palpable 
collapse.   We  have  here,  therefore,  a  real  case  of  local  constrictive  effect. 

(2)  Two  flat  microscopic  slides  of  the  usual  size  were  silvered  chemically 
and  then  made  the  kathode  in  a  similar  circuit.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  the  deposited  copper  on  both  slides  was  found  to  be  arched  down- 
wards and  inwards,  towards  the  anode ;  the  deposits  were  in  fact,  owing 
to  their  contiguity,  to  a  great  extent  united.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
deposits  had  torn  themselves  away  from  the  glass ;  and  two  close  parallel 
lines  cut  through  the  silver  of  one  of  the  plates  had  the  copper  between 
them  curled  inwards  like  a  gutter.  From  this  evidence  it  was  inferred 
that  the  cylindrical  deposit,  if  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  would 
spring  open.  Such  was  found  to  be  actually  the  case  even  with  the 
copper  deposited  on  the  caoutchouc  bulb ;  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
with  copper  overlying  some  of  the  same  caoutchouc,  where  that  material 
was  stretched  over  a  glass  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  fastening,  and 
there  did  not  admit  of  collapse.  The  opening  backwards  of  nickel  and 
iron  films  has  already  been  noticed. 

*  Oaloulated.       t  This  number  may  be  wrong  in  either  direction  by  1}  atmosphere. 
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(3)  The  electrostrictive  effect  brings  vividly  to  the  mind  the 
phenomenon  of  contraction  during  cooling-— differing,  perhaps,  but  little 
from  that  phenomenon,  except  in  the  circmnstanoe  that  it  is  brought 
about  without  necessary  change  of  temperature.  The  eledaroljte  is,  in  a 
manner,  a  melted  metiJ.  This  view  did  not,  of  course,  admit  of  experi- 
mental illustration  in  the  case  of  the  metals  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  It  was,  however,  conceived  that  substances  other  than  metallic 
should  yield  the  result  in  question,  and  a  specimen  of  hard  paraffin  was 
selected  for  trial.  This  was  heated  to  a  point  not  &r  from  that  of 
fusion,  and  thermometer  454  was  dipped  into  it  several  successive  times. 
The  following  table  shows  the  constriction  obtained. 

No.  of  dip.  Total  ascent.  Temp. 

1  -256  49 

2  -444  30 

3  -633  — 

4  -447  30 

5  -369  30 

6  -321  30 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  a  second  set  of  experiments.  In  eadi 
set,  the  coating  of  paraffin  was  found  to  he  vertically  fissured  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations ;  this  accounts  for  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  effect. 

(4)  Electrostricting  metal  appears  to  be  in  a  partially  imstable  condition. 
Thus  a  decided  fall  is  observable  in  a  coated  thermometer  after  the 
deposit  has  had  its  surface  disturbed  by  sand-papering  or  filing;  this 
was  noticed  both  with  silver  and  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
strictive effect  is  increased  by  heating  the  deposit  to  100°,  or  by  keeping 
in  ice.  Thermometer  C,  for  example,  having  had  its  zero  raised  electro- 
strictively  to  3°-52,  showed  an  elevation  to  5°-00  after  heating  for  ten 
minutes  to  100°,  afterwards  falling  permanently  to  4°'86.  Thermometer 
50  had  its  zero  raised  in  a  similar  manner  to  1°'87 ;  this  was  increased  to 
2°*96  by  a  temperature  of  100°.  In  another  experiment  with  the  same 
thermometer,  a  like  increase  from  0°'65  to  0°'79  was  recorded ;  the  latter 
number  rose  spontaneously  to  0°'90  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Again, 
two  similar  thermometers  (103  and  104)  were  electrostricted  at  about 
10°  C,  and  the  zero  was  found  to  rise  by  heating,  as  before.  The  »ero  of 
103  then  fell  gradually,  during  nine  months,  from  4°-73  to  4°'37 ;  that 
of  104  fell  during  two  months  from  2°*01  to  1°*80,  and  then  rose  during 
seven  months  to  2^*14.  Thermometer  101,  made  exactly  on  the  same 
pattern,  but  left  uncoated,  exhibited  the  usual  continuous  ascent  of  zero 
during  the  same  period,  viz.  from  0°'07  to  0°'31  in  nine  months.  AU 
three  thermometers  showed  identical  and  normal  readings  at  100°.  Facts 
like  these  prove  that  the  nature  of  the  deposit  requires  further  elucida- 
tion.   In  any  case  the  best  evidence  of  electrostrictive  effect  is  gained, 
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with  copper  at  least,  at  the  melting-point  of  ice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  copper  deposited  at  or  near  100°  would  not  show  any  such  effect  at 
any  temperature.  One  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  bearing  on 
this  point,  viz.  that  the  electrostrictive  effect  is  greater,  and  more  rapidly 
produced,  at  the  winter  temperature  than  at  that  of  summer.  It  may 
be  added  that  soft  metallic  deposits  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained  from  heated 
electrolytes. 

(5)  Uniform  external  pressure  on  a  cylinder  takes  effect  chiefly  on  the 
diameter,  and  less  on  the  length ;  and  these  results  are  practically  in- 
dependent of  each  other  *.  If  we  conceive  such  pressure  to  be  produced 
by  the  electric  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  metal  (as  was  actually 
the  case  with  thermometer  502),  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  of  the  layers  will  have  nearly  the  same  constrictive  effect.  But  the 
first  layer  constricts  the  bulb  alone ;  the  second  constricts  the  first  also ; 
the  third  its  predecessors,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  observed  effect  upon 
the  bulb  should  diminish  at  compound  interest.  If  y  be  the  total 
obtainable  effect  after  a  time  ^,  D  the  portion  of  it  due  to  diametral 
constriction,  L  the  portion  of  it  due  to  longitudinal  constriction,  and 
d  and  I  the  respective  geometric  factors,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  the 
cylindrical  thermometer, 

D  being  always  greater  than  L.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spherical 
thermometer  necessarily  receives  more  metal  upon  its  equatorial  region 
than  can  be  deposited  above  or  below,  that  region  being  nearer  to  the 
anode ;  and  the  longitudinal  constrictive  action  must  tend  to  bulge  the 
equatorial  part,  opposing  the  constriction  at  work  there. 
Hence  we  have,  for  the  sphere, 

"D  being  the  greater  as  before.  Nevertheless  it  appears  probable  that  in 
both  cases,  at  the  early  stage  of  deposition,  the  difference  between 
diametral  and  longitudinal  compression  is  but  slight,  not  having  yet  been 
much  multiplied  by  the  increased  stress.  Hence,  during  that  period,  an 
equation 

y  =  J)d 

may  doubtless  more  accurately  represent  the  experimental  results. 
Subject  to  this  and  some  other  minor  considerations  (the  close  discussion 
of  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  mere  indicative  work)  there  is  a  fair 
agreement  between  theory  and  experiment.  The  probable  error,  in  fact, 
of  a  single  observation  does  not  on  the  whole  exceed  *053  of  a  scale- 
unit,  being  about  '4  per  cent,  on  the  total  quantity  determined ;  and  this 
reduces  to  less  than  *d  per  cent.,  if  we  exclude  the  first  comparison^ 
made  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  Table  I. 

*  Fairbairn,  PhiL  TranB.  1856,  p.  40i. 
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(6)  We  have  seen  in  (4)  that  metals  may  he  deposited  on  a  tiiermo- 
meter  hulh  and  then  deprived  of  a  determinate  part  of  their  electro- 
strictive  power,  and  that  there  is  an  experimental  possibility  of  deposit- 
ing them  with  none  of  this  effect.  We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
compare,  one  with  the  other,  the  two  states  of  the  same  metal.  The 
electrostricted  metal  (submitted,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  to  more  than 
a  hmidred  atmospheres'  compression)  must  oppose  the  effect  of  a  solvent 
much  more  than  that  which  is  soft  and  no  longer  the  subject  of  electro- 
striction.  In  other  words,  a  gramme  of  the  former  should  require  more 
of  a  reagent  to  dissolve  it  than  should  the  latter,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. But  this  excess  corresponds  to  a  known  amount  of  electrc^- 
strictiYe  effect,  which,  again,  is  known  in  atmospheres  pressure.  We 
ought  therefore  to  be  in  a  position  to  measure  chemical  effect  in  atmo- 
spheres pressure. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson  for  the 
loan  of  an  Andrews's  apparatus;  to  Professor  George  Forbes,  for  a 
pressure  machine  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Walenn  for  much  practical  advice 
in  connexion  with  electro-metallurgy. 


II.  ''The  Examination  of  Air.'^     By  R.  Angus  Smith^  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.     Received  August  11,  1877. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  began  to  examine  air  so  as  to  obtain 
decidedly  those  bodies  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  it,  bringing  with  them,  on  certain  occasions,  some 
of  the  worst  results.  About  eight  years  ago  (that  is,  in  1869),  after 
giving  a  short  summary  of  some  of  my  work  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  I  used  these  words  : — "  For  a  satisfactory 
investigation  of  the  subject,  one  must  look  to  the  multiplication  of  these 
experiments,  and  perhaps  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  at  some 
Observatories  for  Chemical  Climatology  and  Meteorology." 

Afterwards,  in  1872, 1  published  an  octavo  volume  on  Chemical  Clima- 
tology, embodjring  many'of  my  results,  and  intended  to  be  a  beginning  of 
work  to  be  continued  by  a  public  body.  Indeed  some  of  the  work  was 
done  whilst  I  was  acting  under  the  Government  and  was  published  in 
Government  Reports.  It  was  often  my  intention  to  begin  a  movement 
which  might  result  in  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Chemical 
Climatology ;  but  1  have  not  gone  further  than  speaking  of  it  to  Mr. 
Scott,  and  proposing  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  since  the 
time  when  I  published  the  proposal  alluded  to ;  at  least  I  may  say  I 
have  not  gone  further  in  a  distinct  public  manner. 

I  should  have  been  glad  had  my  work  caused  in  this  country  a  beginning 
such  as  has  been  made  lately  at  the  observatory  of  Mont  Souris,  at  Paris,  or 
at  least  resembling  it ;  and  I  blame  myself  for  not  pushing  forward  the  idea. 
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although  my  numerous  engagements  may  well  form  a  kind  of  apology. 
My  present  object  is  partly  to  draw  attention  to  the  ^t  of  my  proposal 
and  not  to  let  it  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  also  combined  with  another  object, 
namely,  to  speak  of  methods  of  study  or  experiments  which  have  been  tried. 

In  obtaining  specimens  of  any  soluble  or  insoluble  body  from  the 
atmosphere,  1  have  washed  the  air  with  pure  water — that  is,  1  have  shaken 
the  water  in  a  vessel  of  the  air  to  be  examined. 

The  other  method,  chiefly,  and  I  may  almost  say  universally,  used, 
except  by  me,  has  been  to  pass  the  air  through  water. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  the  characteristics  of  each  method. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  I  passed  air  through  water  for  three  months 
and  obtained  so  little  of  a  result,  that  I  gave  up  the  matter  for  some 
time  in  despair.  I  passed  air  which  I  knew  to  contain  acid  and  salts 
through  water ;  but  I  obtained  scarcely  any  of  either,  and  I  afterwards 
foimd  both  in  the  tubes  through  which  the  air  passed  before  entering 
the  water.  This  little  incident  made  an  era  in  all  my  inquiries.  I  tried 
minutely  pointed  tubes,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  for  the  same  reason,  or 
rather  for  that  and  an  additional  reason,  viz.  the  minuteness  detained 
the  air  longer  in  the  tubes,  and  the  result  was  worse. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  holes  pierced  in  a  bulb  at  the  end  of 
a  glass  tube  having  been  recommended,  I  obtained,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Glasgow,  a  few  which  he  had  got  made  in  a  beautiful  and 
ingenious  manner.  1  knew  from  my  previous  results  that  the  success 
would  be  imperfect ;  but  I  thought  it  weU  to  try  any  new  method  and  to 
overlook  all  my  work,  quite  willing  to  find  that  I  had  been  doing  in  a 
laborious  and  imperfect  manner  that  which  could  have  been  done  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  I  did  not  find  that  Nature  had  altered  her  habits 
since  my  previous  and  numerous  trials  ;  but  I  found  that  the  small  holes 
prevented  still  more  the  exit  of  particles  which  floated  in  numbers  in 
the  bulbs. 

The  tubes  retain  not  merely  visible  particles  but  those  invisible,  although 
by  accumulation  some  of  the  latter  also  become  visible,  and  give  a  turbid 
character  to  the  liquid  or  a  dimness,  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture 
and  the  hygrometric  character  of  the  substances. 

The  washing  of  the  air  is  laborious,  because  the  water  must  be  shaken 
up  violently  within  the  bottle.  In  order  to  refill  the  bottle  with  air,  an 
air-pump  must  be  used  until  the  required  point  is  obtained  on  the  mercury 
gauge,  this  being  found  to  indicate  a  known  amount  of  air,  which  is  now 
allowed  to  enter  so  as  to  be  washed  exactly  as  the  former  quantity.  To 
obtain  the  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  only  in  the  air  of  Manchester, 
this  operation  must  be  repeated  fifty  times ;  with  some  pure  air  as  much 
as  200  bottles  have  been  used.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such 
laborious  measurements  the  fullest  accuracy  is  attained ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  at  least  good  comparative  results  are  found.  I  know 
well  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  a  ready  method,  and  I  am  not 
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surprised  at  others  clingiog  to  it,  even  when  imperfect ;  but  it  is  no  less 
important  that  I  should  give  my  experience. 

For  ordinary  cases  I  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  results  by  apparently 
less  exact  measurements.  With  carbonic  acid  it  may  be  possible  to  use 
aspiration  with  good  results,  because  this  add  does  not  adhere  to  the 
tubes ;  and  by  an  increase  of  bottles  for  absorpiaon  all  may  be  safe ;  but 
the  increase  of  absorbing  vessels  is  troublesome. 

With  salts  and  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric,  the  difficulty 
of  absorption  is  not  so  great ;  but  the  adherence  to  the  tubes  is  remark- 
able, and  there  is  no  hope  of  any  good  result  without  washing  out  the 
tubes  which  give  a  passage  to  the  air. 

With  organic  substances  both  the  difficulties  occur,  adherence  to  the 
tubes  and  passage  through  the  solutions.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 
wash  out  the  tubes  sufficiently ;  in  such  cases,  the  result  is  worse  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  passage.  I  have  tried  various  ways  to  over- 
come the  difficulty,  but  have  found  only  one  way,  and  that  is  a  very 
laborious  one.  These  points  have  long  been  known  to  me,  and  for  some 
time  have  been  spoken  of ;  but  I  add  a  few  results  so  as  to  impress  them 
on  others.  The  importance  of  having  a  chemical  department  to  oar 
observatories  cannot  be  long  overlooked. 

Bellows  pump  and  shaking  compared  with  aspiration  and 

rose-ended  tubes. 

(Air  at  back  of  Devonshire  Street,  Manchester.) 

Aspiration. 

Volumes  CO^  per  million  Tolumes  air. 

ExPERIME!rr  1. 

let  bottle  gare  89 

2nd        „  G3 

3rd         ,,  58 

Total 210  in  scries  of  3  bottles. 

ExPERncnrr  2. 

Ist  bottle  gave 24 

2nd        „  15 

3rd         „  13 

Total 52  in  series  of  3  bottles. 

Experiment  3. 

1st  bottle  gaye 52 

2nd        ,,  22 

3rd        „  36 

Total 100  in  series  of  3  boUIea. 

EXPSSIMSKT  4. 

Ist  bottle  gave 41 

2nd        ;,  17 

3rd        „  53 

4th         „  36 

409  vols.  CO,  per  million  toIs.  air  by  

thaking.  Total 146  in  series  of  4  botUe*. 
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These  results  are  very  irregular.  It  was  thought  that  the  solution  of 
barium  hydrate  used  was  rather  weak.  With  a  much  stronger  solution 
the  following  experiments  were  made. 

Aspiration, 
VolumeB  CO,  per  million  TolumeA  air. 

ExPEBIMKlfT  5. 

IfltbottiegaTe 80 

2nd        „  62 

3rd        „  62 

4th         „  63 

5th         , 18 

6th         „  45 

Total 320  in  seriea  of  6  bottles. 

EXPEBIMEKT  6. 

let  bottle  gare 115 

2nd        , 71 

3rd         „  66 

4th         „  62 

5th        „  62 

6th         „  62 

320  IB  low  for  Manchester ;  438  is  pro-  

bably  correct  for  the  spot  tried.  Total 438  in  series  of  6  bottles. 

It  is  clear  from  these  experiments  that  a  series  of  three  washing- 
bottles  containing  barium  hydrate  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  aspirated  through  them ;  with  a  series  of  six 
bottles  it  is  troublesome  to  work,  but  more,  and  perhaps  all,  is  obtained. 
Equal  speeds  are  compared  here  and  equal  solutions.  With  the  three 
absorbents  the  strong  baryta  solution  gave  still  too  little. 


Sulphuric  Acid  (Sulphates)  in  the  air. 


Deronshire  Street,  Manchester, 
1876. 

By  shaking. 

,       Aspiration  with 
3  wash-bottles. 

Grammes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Grammes 
'  per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Yard:  Kot.  10,  clear  afternoon   ... 

„          „     11,  fine,  frosty  morning 

„          „      13,  raining;  sheltered 

from  rain. 

14.  ditto,  ditto 

3482 
4352 

4352 
4352 
2611 
3482 

1521 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1141 
1521 

4612 
1731 

3458 
4612 
2017 
3991 

2015 
756 

1511 

2011 

881 

1744 

Laboratory:  Not.  24  

ft                »»        • •  •••• 

ATeram 

8772 

1648 

3253 

1486 
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There  is  one  very  irregular  result,  prohablj  some  accident ;  bat  I  had 
no  proof  of  such,  and  it  is  therefore  retained. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (Chlorides)  in  the  air. 


DeTODshire  Street,  Manchester, 
1876. 

By  shaking. 

Aspiration,  3  bottles. 

Grammes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Qnmmes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Yard:  Not.  10,  dear  afternoon 

„         „     11,  fine,  frosty  morning 

„         „     13,  raining;   sheltered 

from  rain  

779 
233 
389 

389 
273 

340 
102 
170 

170 
119 

20<) 

1       206 

1 

309 

103 

90 
22 
90 

135 
45 

„         „     14,  same  remarlcB  

TiaboratorY  t  Nov.  24-  rt-rrt........T... 

Arerage 

412 

180 

!     '^' 

76 

Guses  purposely  mixed  with  air. 


Ammonia  (till  slight  smell). 

Hydrochloric  acid    

II  i>       •■ 


By  shaking. 


Grammes 
per  million 


Grains 
per  million 


cub.  metres,    cub.  feet. 


18(56 

776 

1415 

1012 


815 
339 
618 
442 


Aspiration,  3  bottles. 


Grammes 


Grains 


per  million  per  million 
cub.  metres,    cub.  feet. 


1744 

680 

1031 

1010 


762 
297 
450 
441 


"  !Free  Ammonia"  in  air. 


By  shaking. 

Aspiration,  3  bottles. 

Grammes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Grammes 
1  per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Manchester,  Dec.  2,   1876.    Dull, 
daiTiD  mominor  ,.,,.,„,...,,..,-... 

93 

41 

70 

30 

• 
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(( 


Albuminoid  Ammonia"  from  air  washings. 


By  shaking. 

Aspiration. 

Qrammes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

G^rains 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Grammes 
per  million 
cub.  metres. 

Grains. 

per  million 

cub.  feet. 

Manchester,  Deo.  2,  1876:    dull, 
damp  morning  

160 
159 

70 
69 

53 

124 

23 
54 

Ditto,  Dec.  4  :  raining  

I  have  not,  in  my  usual  experiments,  separated  the  solid  particles  of 
the  air,  because  we  must  breathe  them.  It  was  thought  better  to  examine 
them  by  what  is  called  Wanklyn's  process  for  organic  nitrogen.  My 
reason  for  that  is  given  elsewhere.  I  never  did  receive  it  as  a  method  of 
obtaining  all  the  nitrogen  in  every  substance;  but  I  did  receive  it, 
and  do  so  still,  as  a  method  of  obtaining  the  ammonia  of  that  which  is 
easily  decomposed ;  and  only  such  substances  are  capable  of  producing 
fermenting  disease  according  to  theory. 

No  other  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  entered  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that, 
in  the  places  examined,  the  organic  ammonia  has  been  in  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  gross  death-rate.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  find  by  this 
method  the  form  of  organic  matter  in  the  air.  It  may  be  true  that 
oxygen  is  the  prime  mover,  in  man  producing  animal  life — a  favourite 
idea  for  a  chemist;  but  it  may  also  be  true  that  minute  organisms  cause 
a  peculiar  class  of  decomposition  connected  with  mental  or  other  activity, 
diseased  or  otherwise. 

But  my  present  object  is  explained. 


III.  "On  a  Cause  for  the  Appearance  of  Bright  Lines  in  the 
Spectra  of  Irresolvable  Star-Clusters.^'  By  E.  J.  Stone, 
M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Astronomer,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Received  August  13,  1877. 

In  the  *  Proceedings  '  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1877,  April  26,  there  is  a 
short  paper  by  Mr.  Huggius,  in  which  some  views  of  mine  on  this  subject 
are  called  in  question.     Mr.  Huggins's  objections  are  threefold  : — 

1.  "  There  are  not  found  in  the  spectra  of  different  nebulae  the  dif- 
ferences of  relative  brightness  of  the  bright  lines  and  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  which  would  be  expected  on  Mr.  Stone's  hypothesis* 

2.  "  The  star-dusters  which  are  just  within  the  resolving-power  of  the 
largest  telescope  do  not  give,  even  faintly,  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.     ^ 
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3.  ''  The  same  bright  linee  appear  to  be  common  to  all  tiie  nebula 
which  give  a  bright-line  spectrum.  On  Mr.  Stone's  view,  differences  in 
the  constitution  of  the  enclosing  atmospheres  of  different  star-groups 
would  be  probable." 

Upon  the  first  point  I  must  remark  that,  after  an  examination  of  the 
spectra  of  the  nebuLe  of  Orion  and  i|  Argfts,  I  am  not  of  Mr.  HngginS's 
opinion. 

The  second  point  appears  to  me  confirmatory  of  my  views.  The 
irresolvability  that  I  contemplate,  as  connected  witii  bright-line  spectra, 
does  not  arise  from  the  sensible  vanishing  of  the  angles  subtended  by  the 
distances  between  the  isolated  stellar  masses  of  the  cluster.  In  this  case 
the  spectra  would  be  continuous.  In  my  paper  in  the  *  Proceedings '  for 
April  19, 1  state  this  point  as  follows : — '*  The  linear  spectrum  can 
only  appear  when  the  resolvability  of  the  cluster  is  at  least  injuriously 
affected  by  the  light  of  the  gaseous  envelopes  becoming  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  that  from  the  stellar  masses,  and  in  the  majority  of  such  cases 
it  would  only  be  in  the  light  from  the  irresolvable  portions  of  the 
cluster  that  bright  lines  could  be  seen  in  the  spectrum."  By  irresolva- 
bility I  here  mean  something  independent  of  the  power  of  any  particular 
telescope  used. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Huggins's  third  objection  I  must  remark  that  the 
difficulty  is  neither  greater  nor  less,  whether  my  views  be  accepted  or 
rejected.  It  cannot  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  same  gas  is 
present  and  predominant  in  certain  isolated  stellar  clusters  than  that  it 
is  present  and  predominant  in  certain  isolated  irregular  masses. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  which  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
Professor  Stokes,  *'  that  in  a  star-cluster  in  which  the  stars  are  surrounded 
by  self-luminous  atmospheres,  the  proportion  between  the  sum  total  of 
the  light  from  the  stars  and  the  light  from  the  atmospheres  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  distance  of  the  cluster  from  us."  Such,  no  doubt, 
would  be  true  in  the  kind  of  clusters  Professor  Stokes  has  in  contempla- 
tion. I  have,  rather  unfortunately,  in  my  paper  of  April  19,  spoken  of 
a  '*  close  stella]>  cluster,"  without,  perhaps,  explaining  with  sufficient 
deamess  that  the  comparative  closeness  to  which  I  refer  is  not  optical 
but  linear.  The  clusters  I  contemplate  are  only  close  in  the  sense  that 
the  individual  stellar  masses  must  be  close  enough  to  destroy  the  isolation 
of  the  vaporous  surroundings,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  gaseous  envelope 
continuous  over  the  whole  or  over  portions  of  the  stellar  cluster.  I  am 
quite  aware,  theoretically,  as  well  as  from  experiment,  that  the  spectra 
of  many  clusters,  however  much  they  may  be  condensed  to  a  centre,  must 
be  continuous  and  not  linear.  In  fact,  according  to  my  views,  the 
question  whether  a  cluster  which  was  irresolvable  with  our  present 
optical  means  would  give  a  continuous  or  linear  spectrum,  would  depend 
on  whether  the  irresolvability  resulted  from  the  vanishing  of  its  linear 
dimensions,  or  from  the  light  of  the  stellar  masses  in  any  given  direction 
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having  become  Butficiently  eafeebled  in  compttriHon  with  the  light  o£  the 
intercepted  area  of  the  gaaeoas  envelope.  The  contiQuousneas  of  the 
g&seoiis  envelope  I  contemplate  is  a  physical,  not  a  mere  optical,  con- 
tinuity. 


Let  A  and  B  be  two  of  the  stars  of  such  a  cluster,  0  D  a  section  of 
tile  dispersed  gaseous  envelope  enveloping  the  cluster. 

Then  the  light  falling  within  the  solid  angle  at  O  may  be  considered  to 
arise  from  the  star  A  and  the  area  C  D  of  the  gaseous  envelope. 

Suppose  the  system  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  The  light  &om 
the  star  A  is  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  inverse  sqaare  of  the 
distances,  while  that  from  C  D  is  sensibly  equal  to  that  from  CD'.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  such  a  cluster  would,  according  to  my  views, 
end  in  becoming  a  nebula  or  a  mere  optical  cluster,  would  depend  upon 
whether  it  would  be  possible,  with  any  supposed  distribution  of  atcdlar 
masses  and  vaporous  envelopes,  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  star  A 
below  that  given  by  the  intercepted  area  C  D  of  the  enveloping  sur&ce, 
before  the  star  B  has  been  brought  to  strengthen  the  beam  of  light  which 
gives  the  continuous  spectrum.  Tn  the  one  case  we  should  have  absolute 
irreaolvability  at  that  and  all  greater  distances  with  any  optical  means  at 
our  disposal ;  in  the  other  irresolvability,  which  might  become  resolv- 
ability  with  increase  of  optical  power.  The  ease  of  two  stars  is  of  course 
only  taken  for  simplicity ;  it  is  the  proportional  increase  in  other 
cases  which  has  to  be  considered.  I  have  chiefly  had  in  contemplation 
uebnles  like  those  of  Orion  and  q  ArgOs,  which  extend  over  large  angular 
distances;  but  at  great  distances  such  nebuls  might  assume  the  character 
of  planetary  nebulee.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  stellar  clusters  such 
as  those  I  contemplate,  which  would  give  rise  to  bright-line  spectra ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  more  the  matter  is  examined  the  larger  will  be  the 
number  of  facts  which  will  be  found  to  group  themselves  around  the 
hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested. 

IV,  "  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Electric  Discharge  with 
the  Chloride-of-Silver  Battery.— Part  I."     By  Waeein  De 
La  Rue,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Hugo  W.  Mullee,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.     Received  August  23,  1877. 
(Abstract.) 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  November  1868,  we  first  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  "  Chloride-of-8ilver  Battery."    Since  1874  we 
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have  commenced  working  with  it  systematicallj,  and  have  graduallj  aug- 
mented the  number  of  cells ;  we  now  possess  8040  in  actual  work,  and 
have  2680  more  completed,  but  not  charged  with  fluid.  Amongst  the 
8040  cells  now  in  use  are  the  first  1080  constructed  in  1874,  experiments 
with  which  .we  described  on  the  24th  February,  1875*.  Subsequently 
from  time  to  time  we  have  communicated  to  the  Sodetj  some  of  the 
results  we  have  arrived  at,  and  in  the  detailed  communication  of  which 
the  present  is  a  short  abstract  we  have  given  the  full  particulars  of  our 
experiments.  The  paper  in  question  deals  mainly  with  the  striking- 
distance  between  terminals  of  different  forms  in  air  and  in  other  gases  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressures,  and  in  air  at  reduced  pressures  short  of 
the  partial  vacua  of  the  so-called  vacuum  tubes.  Besides  these  experi- 
ments the  paper  describes  the  effects  of  currents  of  high  tension  in 
inducing  secondary  currents,  and  also  their  effects  in  inducing  mag- 
netism. 

We  have  found  that  the  discharge  of  the  battery,  with  one  or  two 
poles  in  the  form  of  a  point,  presents  several  interesting  phenomena 
which  precede  the  true  jump  of  the  spark,  and  which  do  not  occur 
with  other  forms  of  terminals — for  example,  disks  or  spherical  surfaces. 
With  8040  cells  the  striking-distance  between  a  paraboloidal  point,  posi- 
tive, and  a  disk  is  about  0*34  in.  (8*64  millims.);  but  there  is  always  a 
luminous  discharge,  very  apparent,  far  beyond  the  distance  measurable 
by  our  micrometer-discharger,  namely  1*16  inch  (29*5  millims.),  as  we 
have  before  stated  t. 

The  current  which  passes  during  the  luminous  discharge  which  pre- 
cedes the  jump  of  the  true  spark  is  extremely  feeble  in  comparison  with 
that  which  takes  place  after  the  spark  has  passed  and  the  voltaic  arc  has 
formed ;  even  when  the  point  and  disk  are  not  more  distant  than  '02 
inch  beyond  the  striking-distance  (0*34  inch)  for  8040  elements,  it  is  only 
TlsW  P**^  ^^  ^^  f  moreover  the  current  is  diminished  to  j^-^jy  of  that  of 
the  arc  when  the  point  and  disk  are  1*16  inch  distant. 

The  appearance  of  the  discharge  is  very  different,  according  as  the 
point  is  positive  or  negative ;  it  is  intermittent  in  both  cases,  but  is  much 
less  discontinuous  when  the  point  is  negative  than  when  it  is  positive,  as 
can  be  seen  with  a  microscope  having  a  rotating  mirror  placed  in  the  bend 
of  the  body,  between  the  objective  and  eyepiece.  The  appearances 
observed  are  shown  in  the  wood  engra\ings  which  illustrate  the  paper. 

When  a  point  and  a  disk  1*5  inch  diameter  are  used  as  terminals,  and  a 
band  of  glazed  writing-paper  1*5  inch  wide,  and  say  0*00425  inch  thick, 
is  placed  on  the  disk,  a  very  strong  adhesion  of  the  paper  to  the  disk 
taker  place,  and  it  requires  a  very  strong  pull,  when  8040  cells  are  em- 
ploy ea,  to  make  the  paper  slide  on  the  disk ;  the  adhesion  is  strongest 
when  the  point  is  negative.     The  strain  required  to  make  the  paper  slide 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  350. 
t  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  toL  xxiv.  p.  109. 
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on  the  disk  was  30,000  grains  with  the  point  negati?e,  and  18,000  grains 
when  it  was  positive :  to  reproduce  these  strains  the  paper  had  to  be 
loaded  with  129,600  and  53,530  grains  respectivelj  after  the  current  had 
been  shut  off. 

When  terminals  with  plane  or  spherical  surfaces  are  used,  the  luminous 
phenomena  preceding  the  jump  of  the  spark  do  not  take  place,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  appreciable  adherence  between  the  band  of  paper  and  the 
terminals ;  it  generally  takes  a  diagonal  position,  forming  a  bridge  between 
them. 

Between  K  point  and  a  disk  the  spark  is  longest  with  the  point  positive, 
when  from  5000  to  8000  cells  are  used;  but  for  a  less  number  of  ele- 
ments, 1000  to  3000,  it  is  longest  when  the  point  is  negative. 

The  length  of  the  spark  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  point : 
thus  with  a  point  in  the  form  of  a  cone  of  20  degrees  the  striking-distance 
is  0-184  inch  with  5640  cells  and  0-267  inch  with  8040;  while  with  a 
point  approaching  a  paraboloid  in  form,  and  with  the  same  base  and  of 
the  same  height  as  the  cone,  it  is  0*237  inch  with  5640  cells  and  0*343 

inch  with  8040.    The  ratios  l|-^= 0-776  and  |^ =0-778,  almost  iden- 

tical,  represent  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the  length  of  spark 
obtained  with  a  conical  point  and  one  paraboloidal  in  form. 

The  striking-distance  between  a  point  and  a  plate  is  in  accordance, 
very  nearly,  with  the  hypothesis  of  this  distance  increasing  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  number  of  elements,  at  all  events  up  to  8040 
cells,  thus*: — 

Number  of  cells...     1000      2000      3000       4000      5000      6000      7000      8000 

in.         in.  in.         in.  in.         in.  in.         in. 

Distance obeerved...  00051   0-0221   00564     0103     0169     0*222     0-286     0-362 
Distance  calculated  00055  0-0220  0-0495     0088     01375  0*198     0*2695  0*352 

Between  plane,  spherical,  or  cylindrical  surfaces  the  striking-distance 
does  not  follow  this  law;  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cells.  We  have  given  the  striking- 
distance  from  1000  to  8000  volts,  between  spherical  surfaces  1*5  inch 
diameter  and  3  inches  radius,  in  the  Proceedings,  No.  182,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  state  the  striking-distance  for 

1000  cells.  8000  cells, 

in.  in. 

Between  spherical  surfaces 0*0050  0*0810 

„        plane  surfaces     0-0104  0-0852 

„        two  concentric  cylinders .     0*0071  0*0991 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  very  probably  the  striking-distance 
for  1000  cells  between  plane  surfaces  is  too  great,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  1876,  toL  xdt,  p.  167. 
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culty  of  keeping  them  absolutely  parallel  when   the  XDicrometer  \b 
adjusted  from  time  to  time. 

The  striking- distance  between  two  paraboloidal  points  was  found  to  be 
with: — 

1080  oelU.  8040  oellB. 

in.  in. 

0-005  0-401 

The  nature  of  the  metal  used  for  terminals  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  no 
influence  on  the  length  of  the  spark ;  but  there  is  one  striking  exception, 
naAely,  in  the  case  of  aluminium.  When  an  aluminium  point  is  usc^  the 
spark  is  longer  than  with  points  of  all  other  metals  tried  in  the  ratio  of 
1-242  to  1. 

The  length  of  the  spark  is  different  in  various  gases — for  example,  air, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  ratio  between  the 
lengths  of  spark  in  various  gases  varies  with  the  forms  of  the  terminals. 
The  length  of  the  spark  bears  no  simple  relation  either  to  the  density  of 
the  gas  or  its  viscosity*. 

The  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  few  experiments  on  the  length  of 
spark  in  air  at  different  pressures,  from  141*5  millims.  to  760  millims. 
Between  a  point  and  a  disk  the  length  of  the  spark  increases  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  in  the  ratio  of  the  dilatation  ;  but  between  two  spherical  sur- 
faces it  increases  far  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  a  certain 
degree  of  rarefaction  the  striking-distance  may  be  coincident  for  spherical 
surfaces  and  points. 

The  appearance  of  the  voltaic  arc  at  ordinary  pressures  differs  in 
different  gases. 

In  air  (possibly  also  in  other  gases)  the  arc,  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  presents  a  stratified  appearance,  especially  in  the  barrel- 
shaped  surrounding  of  the  central  brilliant  spindle.  The  striae  are  very 
close,  and  can  be  seen  with  difficulty  even  when  the  microscope,  with  a 
rotating  minor,  is  employed  for  the  examination  of  the  arc. 

In  hydrogen,  with  the  point  positive,  the  central  spindle  of  the  arc  is 
surrounded  vnih  a  beautiful  blue  halo  resembling  a  glass  shade  illumi- 
nated with  fluorescent  light.  With  the  point  negative  the  arc  moves 
about  rapidly  and  forms  a  sort  of  star  on  the  positive  disk.  Before  the 
jump  of  the  spark,  when  the  point  is  negative,  the  luminous  discharge 
has  the  appearance  of  a  pale  olive  halo,  in  form  like  a  glass  shade,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  to  the  periphery  of  the  disk. 

In  nitrogen  the  arc  is  reddish  violet ;  in  oxygen  it  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  in  air. 

When  a  strong  resistance  is  interposed  in  the  circuit,  4,000,000  ohms 
for  example,  the  discbarge  is  completely  changed  in  character ;  instead  of 
the  ordinary  spark  and  production  of  the  voltaic  arc,  very  brilliant  snap- 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  227. 
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ping  sparks  pass  between  the  terminals  at  more  or  less  rapid  intervalsy 
exactly  like  the  sparks  of  a  small  Leyden  jar.  They  pierce  writing^ 
paper  with  minute  holes.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  approach  the  ter- 
minals to  a  distance  of  0*3  inch,  when  the  striking-distance  of  8040  cells 
is  0*34  inch,  in  order  to  produce  this  static  discharge. 

It  has  been  found  that  an  accumulated  charge  of  a  condenser  of  42*8 
microfarads  capacity,  charged  with  the  potential  of  3240  cells,  produced 
neither  an  elongation  nor  a  contraction  of  a  metallic  rod  0*2  inch  when 
suddenly  discharged  through.  This  charge  deflagrates  10*5  inches  of 
platinum  wire  0*0125  inch  in  diameter. 

More  dense  sparks  were  obtained  with  one  of  Apps's  coils  for  pro- 
ducing 6-inch  sparks  when  the  primary  was  connected  with  1080,  2280, 
3480  chloride-of-silver  cells,  than  when  it  was  used  with  a  zdnc-carbon 
bichromate-of -potash  battery  of  6  cells,  producing  a  current  300  times  as 
great,  thus  showing  the  influence  of  high  potentials  in  inducing  se- 
condary currents. 

These  currents  of  high  potentials  have  abo  a  marked  effect  in  inducing 
magnetism,  when  the  actual  current  is  taken  into  account. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper,  which  is  in  course  of  preparation,  will 
deal  with  the  discharge  in  rarefied  gases,  in  the  so-called  vacuum  tubes. 


December  20,  1877. 

Dr.  ALLEN  THOMSON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  ''Notes  on  Supersaturated  Saline  Solutions.''      By  Chables 
ToMLiNsoN,  F.R.S.     Received  September  14, 1877. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  science  that  is  more  involved  in  con- 
tradiction than  that  of  supersaturation.  All  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it  seem  to  behave  differently  in  the  hands  of  different  inquirers,  so 
that  the  focts  affirmed  by  one  writer  are  simply  denied  by  another ;  and 
the  same  theory  which  seems  to  have  been  disproved  by  one  is  again  and 
again  brought  forward  by  another. 

Take  one  point  by  way  of  example,  namely,  the  nuclear  action  of 
bodies  in  producing  the  sudden  crystallization  of  a  supersaturated  saline 
solution.  Ziz,  in  1809,  stated  that  not  only  air,  but  solids,  act  best  as 
nuclei  when  dry :  iE  wet,  or  boiled  with  the  solution,  or  thrown  into  it 
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while  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  with  it,  they  are  inactiTe.  Lowel  (1850-^7) 
denies  that  air,  whether  wet  or  dry,  has  any  nadear  action ;  bnt  he 
admits  that  solids  exposed  to  the  air  become  active,  and  that  alcohol  is 
always  active.  Selxni  and  Goskynski,  in  1851,  assert  that  dzy  air  is 
nuclear,  and  acts  by  getting  rid  of  water  at  the  surface,  and  prodacbg 
small  crystals  there  which  continue  the  action.  This  seems  to  be  a 
revival  of  Gnj  Lussac^s  theory,  namely,  that  air  is  absorbed  at  the  surface 
of  the  solution  and  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  salt  in  the  same  way 
that  one  salt  may  precipitate  another,  and  tbis  precipitate  continues  the 
crystallization.  Lieben,  in  1854,  states  that  soot  is  a  nucleus,  also 
platinum  black  whether  ignited  or  not;  that  pounded  glass  heated  in 
sulphuric  add  produces  sudden  crystallization,  but  that  platinum 
sponge  and  predpitated  sulphate  of  baryta  after  being  heated  have  no 
action.  Schroder,  in  1859,  remarks  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  such  or  such  a  substance  produces  crystallization.  "  Such  facts," 
he  says,  ''  singularly  increase  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  theoretically 
the  phenomena  of  supersaturation."  He  concludes  that  the  only  general 
rule  that  can  be  admitted  in  the  presence  of  so  many  opposed  and  con- 
tradictory results  is  that  bodies  act  on  supersaturated  solutions  only 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air.  In  1866  Gernez  and  YioUette  and 
in  1868  SchifE  are  satisfied  that  there  is  only  one  nucleus  for  a  super- 
saturated solution,  and  that  is  a  salt  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  solu- 
tion or  one  isomeric  therewith.  In  1866  Jeannel  opposes  this  theory  of 
pancrystallography,  as  he  calls  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  crystals,  often  of  rare  salts,  are  to  be  found  waiting  in  the 
atmosphere,  ready  to  enter  our  flasks  as  soon  as  they  are  uncovered. 
Pellogio*  also,  in  1875,  "gives  proofs  that  the  phenomena  of  supersatu- 
ration  are  not  so  simple  as  the  Prench  physicists  would  imply,  namely, 
that  the  only  nucleus  is  a  salt  of  the  same  kind,"  seeing  that  some  super- 
saturated solutions,  such  as  those  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  acetate  of 
lead,  acetate  of  soda,  &c.,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  in  places  where  the 
air  is  any  thing  but  still,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  without  the  formation 
of  crystals.  He  states  further  that  porous  bodies  are  active,  such  as 
common  sponge,  platinum  black,  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 
For  example,  carbon  was  raised  to  a  red  heat,  quenched  under  mercury, 
and  introduced  into  a  solution  of  100  sodic  sulphate  to  102  of  water :  it 
fell  to  the  bottom  and  disengaged  gas  for  some  time  ;  crystallization  then 
set  in  and  spread  all  through  the  mass.  Yiollette,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
that  bodies  greedy  of  water  and  capable  of  being  hydrated,  such  as  the 
fused  sulphates  of  copper  and  of  iron,  and  porous  bodies  recently  cal- 
cined, such  as  carbon,  have  no  action  on  supersaturated  saline  solutions. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  conflict  of  testimony,  my  own  results  were  not 
likely  to  escape  censure.     Gernez  and  others  opposed  me  ;  and  Professor 

*  Bendiconti  B.  Ist.  Lomb.,  1  Luglio.    Beferences  to  most  of  the  other  authorities 
are  glTen  in  proTious  papen. 
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Grenfell,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  joining  in  the  opposition,  having 
told  me  of  his  experiments,  I  asked  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
In  this  *,  as  also  in  a  second  paper,  he  is  at  variance  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors. In  his  second  paper  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal theories  that  have  been  propounded,  and  goes  into  minute  experi- 
mental detail  in  support  of  his  own  objections  to  them  and  of  his  own 
views.  His  theory  rests  on  absorption,  which,  it  will  be  seen  above,  is 
not  so  novel  as  he  supposes  it  to  be. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  all  observers,  down  to  the  time  of  Prof. 
Grenfell,  are  agreed,  namely,  that  if  a  supersaturated  solution,  say  of 
Glauber's  salt,  boiling  in  a  flask,  be  tied  over  with  bladder  and  left  until 
cold,  it  will,  if  the  bladder  be  pierced,  immediately  become  solid.  Indeed 
this  has  long  been  a  common  lecture-table  experiment ;  and  I  thought  it 
a  step  in  advance  when  I  showed  that  if  this  experiment  be  made  in  the 
open  air  of  the  country,  the  solution  remains  liquid.  I  also  exposed 
solutions  to  the  air  of  my  garden  with  various  results,  as  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  of  describing  to  the  Society  t.  But  Prof.  Grenfell  goes 
far  beyond  any  thing  that  I,  or  previous  observers,  have  done ;  he  exposes 
these  solutions  to  the  air  of  rooms,  places  them  on  various  surfaces, 
handles  them,  makes  mud  pies  ^lith  them  +,  and  yet  they  do  not  crystal- 
lize. It  is  probable  that  his  minute  method  of  dealing  with  drops  may 
alter  the  conditions  ;  but  certainly  in  the  air  of  my  house  and  garden  I 
cannot  expose  my  flasks  as  he  does  bis  drops  without  producing  sudden 
solidification. 

I  will  give  two  or  three  out  of  a  multitude  of  similar  results.  Last 
summer  I  made  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  filtered  it  into 
two  long-necked  globular  flasks,  which  were  reboiled  and  tied  over  with 
bladder.  They  were  left  during  three  weeks  and  remained  unchanged. 
The  bladder  over  one  flask  was  then  pierced  and  the  solution  immediately 
crystallized.  I  took  the  other  flask  into  the  fields  and  uncovered  it ;  it 
remained  liquid  during  a  long  walk,  although  the  wind  blew  into  the  neck 
with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  musical  note.  "When  the  still  imcovered 
flask  was  brought  into  the  house  the  solution  soon  crystallized.  I 
have  repeated  this  experiment  w4th  this  and  other  salts  with  similar 
results,  and  it  furnishes  an  argument  against  the  Gomez  and  Viollette 
theory. 

A  strong  solution  of  alum  was  tied  over  just  after  being  boiled.  It 
was  repeatedly  shaken  during  several  days.  While  resting  on  the 
mantleshelf  of  my  study  the  bladder  was  pierced,  when  immediately 
some  amorphous  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  began  to  assume 

*  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  nv.  p.  124. 

t  Proc.  Boy.  Soc  xx.  p.  41. 

X  In  April  last,  during  an  interral  between  beayj  showers  which  had  thoroughly 
washed  the  mould  of  ray  garden,  I  poured  upon  it  a  solution  of  G!auber*8  salt  (2  to  1) 
and  it  orystallized  immediately. 
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shape  and  grow  into  fine  octahedral  forms,  increasing  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  with  the  usual  evolution  of  heat. 

Two  similar  flasks  in  mj  studj^  containing  sodium  sulphate,  weie 
pricked  with  a  pin ;  one  crystallized  immediately  and  the  other  did  not. 
Next  day  I  enlarged  the  opening  into  the  second  flask  to  tlie  sixe  of  a 
small  pea,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  the  solution  became  solid. 

Fellogio  and  others  claim  for  sponge  and  other  absorbent  bodies  a 
nuclear  action.  I  immersed  three  bits  of  sponge  in  boiling  water,  and 
took  them  out  with  forceps  and  put  them  in  a  dinner-plate,  which  together 
with  the  forceps  were  placed  in  the  kitchen  oven.  Three  flasks,  contain- 
ing sodium  sulphate  solution  (3  salt  to  1  water),  prepared  the  day  before, 
were  taken  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  bits  of  sponge,  now  dry,  hard,  and 
warm,  were  taken  up  with  the  forceps  and  dropped  severally  into  the  flasks, 
which  were  covered  with  small  beakers.  The  flasks  were  put  upon  the 
window-ledge  in  my  study.  One  of  the  solutions  crystallised  after  eig^t 
hours ;  the  other  two  formed  a  good  deal  of  the  modified  salt,  in  which 
the  sponge  became  entangled :  the  second  solution  crystaUised  on  the 
third  day ;  the  third  solution  had  not  crystallized  after  ten  days,  although 
it  was  repeatedly  shaken ;  the  beaker  was  then  taken  off,  and  the  solution 
crystallized  within  half  an  hour.  In  all  three  cases  the  sponge  soon 
absorbed  a  portion  of  the  solution  and  became  thoroughly  soaked ;  the 
solutions  were  exposed  to  considerable  cold  in  the  window,  the  weather 
being  chilly,  but  the  sponge  was  quite  inactive. 

Such  results  as  these  are  certainly  in  opposition  to  the  absorption 
theory ;  but  the  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  subject,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  one  observer,  in  an  apparently  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ment, finds  sponge,  charcoal,  and  other  porous  bodies  to  be  nuclear,  while 
another  equally  good  observer  (M.  Yiollette,  for  example)  declares  them 
to  be  inactive.  In  trying  the  effect  of  vapours  on  these  solutions  some 
years  ago,  a  sponge  dipped  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &c, 
was  held  over  the  surface :  whenever  the  sponge  touched  the  surface 
crystallization  set  in  ;  or  passing  the  sponge  hastily  over  the  surface  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  sponge  crystallized  immediately,  while  the  solu- 
tion in  the  vessel  did  not. 

In  repeating  Prof.  Grenfell's  experiments  on  drops,  I  find  the  same 
spirit  of  contradiction  to  prevail.  The  solutions  which  with  him  are  so 
permanent  are  transitory  with  me.  I  found  sodic  sulphate  solutions  of 
various  strengths,  from  six  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  water,  to  one  part  of 
salt  to  one  of  water,  to  be  sensitive  in  every  room  of  my  house  and  on 
every  kind  of  surface  on  which  they  were  deposited.  My  method  was  to 
boil  the  filtered  solution  in  a  clean  flask  and  then  to  cover  the  neck  with 
a  small  beaker.  A  couple  of  dropping-tubes  (constantly  kept  in  water, 
except  when  in  actual  use,  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from  nuclei)  were 
employed  for  getting  a  supply  of  the  solution  from  the  flasks.  A  large 
drop,  made  up  of  5  or  10  or  more  single  drops,  was  in  this  way  deposited 
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on  the  surface  to  be  tried,  and  around  this  were  arranged  a  number  of 
single  drops.  My  observation  agrees  generallj  with  that  of  Prof. 
GrenfelJ,  that  the  krge  drop  is  more  ready  to  solidify  than  the  smaller 
ones ;  and  the  reason  that  I  should'give  for  this  is,  that  the  larger  surface 
is  more  likely  to  catch  nuclei  from  the  air  than  the  smaller  ones.  In  the 
early  stage  of  this  inquiry  it  was  thought  that  the  sudden  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  inrush  of  air  when  the  bladder  was  penetrated  produced 
crystallization ;  but  Prof.  Turner,  of  Uniyersity  College,  London,  showed 
that  if  the  neck  of  the  flask  containing  the  solution  were  drawn  out  to 
a  capillary  opening  the  solution  could  be  retained  in  the  flask  without 
becoming  solid.  Lowel  also  showed  that  solutions  could  be  kept  longest 
in  ordinary  flasks  in  proportion  as  their  necks  were  narrow ;  and  another 
early  observer  noticed  that  while  a  flask  with  its  neck  upright  led  to 
crystallization,  it  was  less  likely  to  do  so  if  the  neck  were  placed  at  an 
angle,  and  still  less  so  if  placed  horizontally.  This  evidently  points  to 
the  increased  difficulty  of  a  nucleus  getting  into  the  flask  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  tried  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  supersaturated  solutions  in 
Prof.  G-renfell's  manner,  not  only  with  those  of  sodic  sulphate,  but  also 
of  sodic  acetate,  magnesic  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  potash  alum,  ammonia 
alum,  sodic  carbonate,  and  some  others.  On  uncovering  the  flasks  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  dropping-tube,  the  solutions  in  the  flasks  often 
crystallized  suddenly  *  ;  and  it  has  not  nnf  requently  happened  that  the 
drop  of  sodic  sulphate  and  of  some  other  solution  at  the  end  of  the 
dropping-tube  suddenly  became  solid  before  it  fell,  and  thus  act^  as  a 
nucleus  to  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

I  repeated  Prof.  G-renfelFs  experiments  with  oily  surfaces.  A  drop  of 
oil  (olive  or  niger)  rubbed  with  the  finger  over  a  glass  plate  made  the 
plate  powerfully  nuclear :  drops  of  sodic  sulphate  became  immediately 
solid,  the  large  drop  swelling  up  into  a  well-shaped  conical  figure  with  a 
rounded  top. 

Experiments  with  magnesic  sulphate  (2  to  1  solution)  showed  this  salt 
in  drops  to  be  even  more  sensitive  than  sodium  sulphate.  Drops  of  zinc 
sulphate  (2  to  1)  and  of  sodium  carbonate  (3  to  1)  soon  became  solid  on 
glass,  paper,  and  other  surfaces,  whether  in  the  open  air  of  my  garden 
or  in  different  rooms  of  my  house. 

Potash  alum  solution  (2  to  1)  in  drops  crystallized  rapidly  into  an 
opaque  white  mass,  or  into  transparent  crystals  in  concentric  circles 

*  In  reboiling,  the  flask  must  be  kept  in  motion  over  the'  flame  so  as  to  melt  the  salt 
gradually  and  not  allow  one  part  of  the  flask  to  become  much  hotter  than  another. 
As  the  solution  approaches  boiling,  the  flask,  being  chemically  clean,  is  liable  to  violent 
bompings.  These  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  in  each  solution  a  fragment  or  two  of 
charooa  (that  from  ooooanut-shell  being  most  efficacious),  as  pointed  out  in  my  paper 
in  the  '  Proceedings '  for  1869,  p.  251.  That  the  action  of  the  charcoal  is  not  impaired 
by  use  has  been  shown  in  these  repeated  reboilings  as  well  as  in  the  cases  giyen  by  me 
in  the  PhiL  Mag.  for  August  1675. 
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round  a  central  pit.  A  similar  solution  of  ammonia  alum  behayed  in  a 
similar  manner :  an  opaque  white  ring  formed  at  the  drcumfeience  of 
the  drop  and  gradually  closing  in  on  the  centre,  and  drawing  matter 
therefrom,  produced  a  pit-like  depression.  The  large  drop  of  the  solu- 
tion often  dispbijed  suddenly  beneath  the  surface  a  small  well-shaped 
octahedron,  and  this  increased  in  bulk  until  the  whole  solution  was  soHd. 
The  crystal  would  sometimes  appear  while  the  large  drop  was  in  the  act 
of  being  built  up ;  and  the  solutions  in  the  alum  flasks,  more  frequently 
than  in  the  other  flasks,  became  solid  and  had  to  be  reboiled. 

Sodium  acetate  in  drops  solidified  both  in  crystalline  lines  and  also  in 
heaps,  these  varieties  occurring  in  the  same  set  of  drops.  The  crystalline 
lines  originated  generally  in  a  radiant-poiut,  and  in  some  cases  two  or 
three  such  points  caused  the  needles  to  cross.  Sometimes  in  the  open 
air  a  speck  of  soot  or  a  small  insect  formed  the  radiant-point.  Within 
doors  the  carrying  of  the  plate  across  the  room  caused  several  of  the 
drops  suddenly  to  crystallize.  It  was  noticed  with  this  and  other  si^e 
solutions  that  the  deformed  drops  crystallized  first,  while  those  that 
formed  perfect  lenses  with  sharply  cut  edges  remained  liquid  for  a  longer 
time.  Drawing  a  point  across  these  so  as  to  deform  their  shape 
generally  led  to  crystallization ;  but  when  a  tail  thus  formed  sprang  back 
again  and  the  drop  recovered  its  form  there  was  no  crystallization.  In 
general  when  a  point  was  drawTi  through  a  drop,  crystallization  set  in 
where  the  point  made  its  exit.  Oil  of  almonds  smeared  over  a  plate 
and  polished  with  the  pad  of  the  hand  was  eminently  nuclear. 

These  experiments  with  drops  were  conducted  during  the  week  of  fine 
weather  commencing  on  the  2Gth  of  June  of  the  present  year.  I  had 
often  noticed  during  many  years  past,  while  conducting  experiments  on 
the  cohesion  figures  of  liquids,  the  motions  of  camphor,  creosote,  Ac.  on 
water  and  on  surface-tension  generally,  that  the  phenomena  varied 
greatly  from  day  to  day.  On  dull  moist  days  drops  spread  out  into 
films  sluggishly  or  not  at  all ;  camphor,  creosote,  &c.  would  be  more 
or  less  inert;  in  short,  all  surface-tension  phenomena  would  be  in  a 
depressed  state.  ^VTiereas  on  bright  sunshiny  days,  \*'ith  a  brisk  dry  air, 
although  the  temperature  might  not  be  high,  some  force  seemed  to  be 
present  which  exalts  all  the  phenomena  of  surface-tension.  It  may  be 
the  evaporative  force  or  the  crystalline  force  ;  but  whatever  it  is  it  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  supersaturation.  As  already 
noticed,  the  solutions  in  the  flasks  frequently  became  solid,  and  the  drop 
at  the  end  of  the  dropping-tube  could  not  be  delivered  on  account  of  its 
solidifving.  The  drops  on  various  surfaces  formed  well-shaped  lenses, 
and  any  thing  that  tended  to  destroy  their  symmetry  led  to  crystallization. 
These  facts  bear  aflirmatively  on  the  details  already  laid  before  the  Society 
by  Prof.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe  and  myself  on  the  connexion  between 
the  surface-tension  of  liquids  and  supersaturation  *.    Although  the  con- 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  n.  p.  342. 
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elusions  of  this  paper  have  been  called  in  question  by  some  of  the  French 
authorities  on  this  subject,  yet  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  foregoing 
details  support  our  main  conclusion,  which  may  be  so  far  modified  as  to 
present  itself  in  this  form,  namely,  that  during  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  if  not  always,  such  a  connexion  really  exists. 

On  the  1st  of  July  rain  set  in,  and  the  weather  during  some  days  was 
cloudy  and  unsettled.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  some  of  the  solutions 
was  remarkable ;  but  I  saw  reason  to  direct  my  attention  specially  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  sodic  acetate  solution.  During  these  wet  and  un- 
settled days  the  solution  exposed  in  drops  remained  permanently  liquid. 
I  found  that  even  when  crystals  of  the  salt  from  a  drop  that  had  previously 
become  solid  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  liquid  drops,  they  no 
longer  produced  crystallization.  This  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  salt  is 
deliquescent  as  well  as  efflorescent  in  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
Accordingly  on  placing  a  known  weight  (30  grains)  of  the  dry  salt  on 
filtering-paper  in  the  scale-pan  of  a  balance  1  found  that  it  increased 
in  weight  from  day  to  day  in  wet  weather,  and  lost  weight  in  dry. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  repeatedly  with  the  supersaturated 
solution,  of  which  30  grains  placed  in  the  glass  scale-pan  became  33  in 
the  course  of  some  hours,  and  went  on  increasing  from  day  to  day  during 
damp  weather ;  but  when  dry  weather  set  in  it  lost  in  w^eight,  and  when 
the  solution  crystallized  there  was  a  further  loss  of  6  or  8  grains  from 
evaporation  consequent  on  the  heat  liberated  during  solidification. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  which  has  excited  the  surprise 
of  several  observers,  namely,  that  supersaturated  solutions  of  sodic  ace- 
tate may  remain  liquid  for  days,  and  even  for  weeks  together,  exposed  aU 
the  while  to  the  dust  of  the  room.  Such  a  fact  has  been  cited  in  dis- 
proof of  the  theory  of  aerial  nuclei,  and  was  appealed  to  by  the  French 
chemists  as  a  complete  answer  to  the  theory  of  surface-tension ;  and  it 
had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Professor  Van  der  Mensbnigghe 
as  to  lead  him  to  withdraw  from  all  further  connexion  with  that 
theory. 

With  a  westerly  wind,  a  bright  sun,  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  and 
a  moist  air,  1  have  known  the  drops  of  sodic  acetate  to  remain  liquid 
during  eleven  or  twelve  days,  and  drops  that  had  previously  become  solid 
liquefied  again.  The  point  of  a  needle  drawn  across  the  drops,  which  had 
thus  absorbed  water,  had  no  action  in  inducing  crystallization,  though  a 
considerable  amount  of  friction  was  used.  This  was  on  glass ;  on  writing- 
paper  each  drop,  after  remaining  liquid  for  some  days,  had  a  wet  halo 
round  it  of  considerable  width  ;  but  it  seems  that  as  the  paper  absorbed 
water  from  the  drop,  the  drop  was  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  On 
passing  the  point  of  a  pencil  through  the  drops  on  paper,  so  as  to  draw 
out  a  tail,  there  was  no  action,  and  a  crystal  of  the  salt  placed  in  the 
drop  was  equally  inert.  In  fact  the  solution  was  no  longer  super- 
saturated.   Sodic  carbonate  remained  for  days  together  on  paper  without 
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cTTstalliziiig :  the  paper  became  wet  and  sodden,  and  all  appearance  of 
drops  ceased. 

All  the  solutions  thus  exposed  in  drops  are  more  or  less  affected  by  tiie 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture.  The  drops  of  the  solution  of 
alum  instead  of  becoming  solid  in  a  short  time,  as  thej  do  when  the  air 
is  drj,  remain  for  hours  in  the  liquid  state,  and  then  one  or  more  of  them 
would  display  an  octahedral  crystal  in  the  midst  of  the  Hquid,  whidi 
was  the  more  conspicuous  in  a  compound  drop,  or  one  made  up  of  five  or 
ten  single  drops.  In  damp  weather  I  have  known  the  drops  to  remain 
liquid  during  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
damp  days  of  winter  this  solution,  as  well  as  that  of  other  salts,  will  not 
be  so  ready  to  crystallise  as  the  drops  were  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  these  experiments  were  made. 

Drops  of  sodic  sulphate  in  my  bedroom  crystallized  some  of  them  im- 
mediately, and  all  after  a  few  hours.  But  in  a  damp  air,  after  heavy 
rain,  the  time  was  considerably  extended.  I  have  even  found  them  to 
remain  liquid  much  longer  on  paper  than  on  glass.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  found  magnesic  sulphate  solidify  more  readily  on  paper  than  on 
glass,  and  plumbic  acetate  and  zincic  acetate  more  readily  on  glass  than 
on  paper.  But  the  facility  with  which  the  drops  solidify  on  various 
surfaces  seems  to  vary  from  day  to  day  ;  and  hence  it  does  not  appear 
possible  to  tabulate  the  salts  in  the  order  of  their  sensitiveness,  seeing 
that  the  order  of  one  day,  or  even  of  one  hour,  may  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  another  day  or  hour.  Thus  on  two  different  days  in 
August  equally  fine,  only  on  one  day  the  wind  was  in  an  easterly,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  westerly  quarter,  the  order  in  which  the  solutions  respec- 
tively crystallized  was  as  follows  : — 


Wind  easterly, 

1.  Sodic  sulphate. 

2.  Sodic  acetate. 

3.  Alum. 

4.  Magnesic  sulphate. 

5.  Zincic  sulphate. 

6.  Zincic  acetate. 

7.  Plumbic  acetate. 

8.  Sodic  carbonate. 


Wind  westerly, 

1.  Alum. 

2.  Magnesic  sulphate. 

3.  Zincic  sulphate. 

4.  Sodic  sulphate. 

5.  Zincic  acetate. 

6.  Plumbic  acetate. 

7.  Sodic  carbonate. 

8.  Sodic  acetate. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  order  of  crystallization  during  a 
southerly  wind  on  a  day  in  August,  when  heavy  showers  occurred  with 
intervals  of  bright  sunshine  : — 

1.  Sodic  sulphate  crystallized  within  a  few  minutes  on  glass,  and  some- 

what later  on  paper. 

2.  Ammonia  alum  :  the  large  drop  and  several  of  the  small  ones  were 

covered  immediately  with  minute  octahedra ;  the  action  was  more 
rapid  on  glass  than  on  paper. 
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3.  Potash  alum  was  also  siugularly  active,  but  more  so  on  glass  than 

on  paper. 

4.  Zinc  acetate  crystallized  almost  immediately. 

5.  Magnesic  sulphate  crystallized  almost  immediately. 

6.  Zinc  sulphate  crystallized  after  about  half  an  hour. 

7.  Sodic  carbonate  flattened  and  crystallized  by  evaporation,  first  on 

paper  and  then  on  glass. 

8.  Sodic  tartrate  similar  to  7. 

9.  Lead  acetate  became  solid  after  about  three  hours . 

10.  Sodic  acetate  was  liquid  after  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  experi- 
ment was  terminated. 

On  the  table  in  my  study,  in  which  this  last  experiment  was  conducted, 
was  a  glass  plate  on  which  drops  of  sodic  acetate  had  been  deposited 
fifteen  days  before— one  compound  drop  surrounded  by  six  single  drops, 
all  of  which,  except  two  single  drops,  had  crystallized.  These  two 
had  apparently  retained  their  surface-tension,  while  the  other  drops 
had  bea>me  more  or  less  deformed.  There  was  heavy  rain  on  the  27th 
August,  and  oh  the  morning  of  the  28th  all  the  drops,  which  had  pre- 
viously crystallized,  were  quite  liquid.  Sodic  arseniate  solution  of  the  same 
ftrength  (2  to  1)  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  air  in  damp  weather,  and  remaining  liquid  the  while ;  whereas  drops 
of  sodic  phosphate  solution  (2  to  1)  become  solid  after  a  few  hours  even 
in  damp  weather. 

An  extreme  case  of  persistence  in  the  liquid  form  during  damp  weather 
is  afforded  by  sodic  acetate  that  has  undergone  the  watery  fusion ;  that 
is,  the  salt  newly  crystallized  is  melted  in  a  test-tube  over  a  spirit-lamp 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallization  and  so  boiled.  Drops  of  this  on.  a 
glass  plate  will  remain  liquid  during  many  hours,  and  even  days,  if  the 
wind  is  in  a  westerly  or  southerly  quarter.  Meanwhile  they  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  was  proved  by  balancing  44  grains  of 
this  solution ;  it  gained  11  grains  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  crystallized  slowly  with  large  crystals  and  interposed  water,  as 
in  an  evaporating-dish,  and  without  that  loss  of  weight  which  accom- 
panies the  sudden  crystallization  of  a  supersaturated  saline  solution. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  loss  of  weight  that  1  am  aware 
of,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  a  salt  under  the  aqueous  fusion.  This, 
in  suddenly  solidifying,  becomes  very  hot;  but  there  is  no  loss  of 
water  from  evaporation,  because  the  whole  of  the  water  present  becomes 
constitutional  water  in  the  salt.  For  example,  45^  grains  of  recently 
fused  sodic  acetate  were  poured  into  a  balanced  watch-glass  while  still 
warm,  and  the  solution  formed  a  resplendent  convex  lens.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  it  had  gained  one  grain  in  weight  from  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  While  watching  it>  its  bright  surface  became  suddenly  clouded : 
from  a  point  in  the  circumference  crystalline  lines  diverged,  so  as  quickly 
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to  cover  the  surface  like  a  fan,  while  an  opaque  appearance  was  seen  to 
descend  throughout  the  depth  of  the  mass,  very  much  after  the  befaayiour 
of  the  7-atom  sodic  sulphate  when  touched  bj  a  nucleus.  The  watch- 
glass  and  the  metal  pan  on  which  it  rested  became  very  hot  (the  tempera- 
ture rising,  as  was  afterwards  found  with  the  remainder  of  the  solution, 
from  60°  to  129°  F.)  *,  but  still  with  no  loss  of  weight,  seeing  that  the 
whole  of  the  water  of  the  solution  had  again  become  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. If  there  is  any  water  to  spare  it  is  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  com- 
bination, and  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  weight. 

Some  of  the  drops,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  form  pulpy  masses,  such 
as  those  of  sodic,  zincic,  and  magnesic  sulphates  ;  but  by  continued  ex- 
posure they  soon  develop  into  hard  well-formed  crystals.  This  is,  I 
suppose,  the  explanation  of  an  effect  that  I  obtained  some  years  ago.  A 
spoon  of  white  metal  shaped  like  a  deflagrating-spoon,  with  its  wire 
run  through  a  flexible  porous  plug,  was  lowered  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate :  the  plug  was  then  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  fiask,  which 
it  closed  accurately,  and  the  solution  was  left  to  cool.  The  spoon  was 
next  drawn  up  full  of  the  solution  and  left  in  the  air  of  the  flask.  In 
the  course  of  some  days  the  liquid  in  the  spoon  evaporated  and  left  a  salt 
which,  on  being  lowered  into  the  solution,  was  inactive ;  but  if  the  spoon 
containing  the  salt  were  first  taken  out  and  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the 
open  air  and  then  lowered  into  .the  solution,  it  was  powerfully  nuclear. 
This  exposure  to  the  open  air  or  to  the  air  of  a  room  seems  to  be  necessary, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  salt,  either  by  evaporation 
or  by  the  action  of  some  other  force. 

Schroder  insists  on  the  powerful  action  of  the  air  in  connexion  with 
the  phenomcma  of  supersaturated  saline  solutions  ;  and  Liiwel  asks, "  What 
is  this  mysterious  action  of  the  air  which  endows  bodies  with  a  nuclear 
action?"  He  supposed  it  to  be  catalytic  in  its  mode.  The  French 
theory  supposes  the  air  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  salts  of  the  same  kind,  which, 
it  says,  are  alone  capable  of  acting  as  nuclei.  In  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ments the  air  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  charged  with 
salts  of  the  same  kind  as  those  I  was  working  with  in  solution.  For 
example  :  during  all  the  time  that  I  was  weighing  the  solutions  of  sodic 
acetate,  so  as  to  note  their  increase  in  weight  by  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  an  evaporating-dish,  containing  sodic  acetate  in  crystals, 
was  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  my  balance ;  but  although  for  days 
together  the  solution  caught  moisture  from  the  air,  it  never  caught  a 
crystal  of  the  salt  from  the  air.  When,  however,  the  \idnd  got  round  to 
the  north,  or  to  the  east,  the  solutions  of  this  and  of  other  salts  crystal- 
lized, not  only  when  exposed  as  drops,  but  also  often  in  the  covered  flasks 
which  supplied  the  drops. 

When  the  air  is  from  a  dry  quarter  the  results  are  tolerably  uniform ; 

*  In  my  fir^t  paper  (Phil.  Trans.  1808,  p.  (>03)  a  case  is  given  in  which  sodic  acetate 
Bolution  in  solidifying  ro.e  from  14"  to  104®  P. 
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when  from  a  damp  one  thej  vary,  although  the  conditions  are  apparently 
the  same.  For  example,  one  day  last  summer,  when  the  wind  was 
westerly,  and  there  was  a  bright  warm  sun  occasionally  obscured  by 
clouds,  I  placed  twelve  watch-glasses  on  a  parapet  wall  in  my  garden, 
and  poured  into  them,  while  still  warm  from  the  boiling,  a  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate  (2  salt  to  1  water).  In  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes  four  of  the  solutions  crystallized  in  large  crystals  of  the  normal 
salt,  with  interposed  liquid  not  supersaturated ;  four  formed  thin  crys- 
talline needles,  which  started  from  a  radiant-point  as  from  the  action  of 
a  nucleus  ;  and  the  remaining  four,  which  remained  liquid,  were  touched 
on  the  surface  with  a  needle  dipped  in  oliye-oil,  and  they  crystallized  in 
the  pulpy  form  from  the  point. 

I  think  the  foregoing  details  go  some  way  to  prove  that  supersaturated 
saline  solutions  behave  differently  among  themselves  and  to  different 
bodies  under  varying  atmospheric  conditions.  If  so,  many  contradictory 
details  connected  with  this  subject  are  on  the  road  to  reconciliation.  A 
supersaturated  saline  solution  in  a  closed  flask  in  which  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture  is  in  a  different  condition  (at  least  as  regards  surface-tension 
and  the  power  of  spreading  the  drop  of  oil  into  a  film)  as  compared  with 
a  similar  flask  loosely  covered  and  in  the  open  air  on  a  fine  day ;  so  that 
an  oil  <&c.  introduced  into  the  closed  flask,  as  in  M.  Yiollette's  and  Mr. 
Liversidge's  experiments,  may  be  inactive,  while  under  the  other  condi- 
tion the  same  oil  may  be  active.  One  fine  day  in  August  I  placed  four 
flasks  containing  sodic  sulphate  solution  (2  to  1)  in  the  open  air,  and  let 
fall  from  a  dropping-tube(just  taken  out  of  water  and  put  into  ether)  a  drop 
of  ether  on  the  surface  of  each.  It  was  striking  to  see,  from  the  cohesion- 
figure  of  the  ether,  long  lines  of  crystals  radiating  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  each  flask.  A  fifth  flask  of  the  same  solution  was  treated  some  days 
later  in  my  laboratory  with  a  drop  of  ether ;  but  this  was  inactive,  and 
the  solution  did  not  crystallize  until  the  flask  was  inverted  against  my 
thumb.  On  a  day  in  September,  when  the  wind  was  S.E.,  I  let  fall  into 
each  of  four  flasks  containing  a  similar  solution  a  drop  of  paraffine-oil 
(marked  "  lubricating  ").  It  formed  a  well-shaped  lens  on  each  surface 
without  any  separation  of  salt ;  but  on  gently  shaking  each  flask,  so  as 
to  break  up  the  lens,  there  was  a  sudden  crystallization,  and  the  normal  salt 
was  produced  in  all  four  flasks.  Some  hours  later  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  my  study  with  five  flasks  of  a  similar  solution.  The  oil  spread 
upon  all  five  surfaces  and  the  solutions  crystallized  immediately,  the 
normal  salt  being  again  produced.  I  have  hundreds  of  such  cases  in  my 
note-books  which  have  supplied  material  for  former  papers ;  but  in 
referring  to  them  no  discredit  is  intended  to  be  cast  upon  the  negative 
results  obtained  by  other  observers  who  deny  that  oils,  ether,  <&c.  have 
any  nuclear  action.  I  would  suggest  that  in  my  numerous  experiments, 
carried  on  during  several  years,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  always 
a  lurking  fallacy  in  the  shape  of  a  crystal  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
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Boluticm  either  floating  in  the  air  and  waiting  to  enter  the  flask  as  soon 
as  it  was  uncoyered,  or  lying  concealed  in  the  oils,  ether,  and  other  bodies 
which  I  regarded  as  nudei.  The  yaried  behayionr  of  oils  under  difierent 
conditions,  as  pointed  out  in  mj  second  memoir*,  has  not  been  attended 
to ;  and  because  in  many  experiments  in  the  hands  of  others  oils  haye 
been  inactiye,  it  has  been  denied  that  oils  haye  anj  action  at  all  on 
these  solutions.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  able  to  reconcile  the  results 
as  stated  by  my  opponents  with  my  own  results,  until  within  the  last 
few  months,  when  I  set  to  work  to  repeat  Professor  Grenfell's  experi- 
ments, during  which  it  became  plain  to  me,  what  I  had  not  before 
suspected,  that  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  these  solutions ;  so  that  under  one  set  of  conditions  bodies  may 
act  as  nuclei,  while  under  another  set  they  may  be  inactiye,  as  in  the  case 
already  cited,  where  sodic  acetate  solution  by  exposure  during  damp 
weather  becomes  inert  eyen  to  a  crystal  of  the  salt  itself.  But  the  exact 
determination  of  these  conditions  can  only  be  settled  by  a  further  long 
and  laborious  experimental  inyestigation  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged. 


II,  "  Notes  on  Physical  Geology. — ^No.  III.  On  a  new  Method  of 
finding  Limits  to  the  Duration  of  certain  Geological  Periods.'* 
By  the  Rey.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D.  Dubl.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.^ 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin. 
Beceiyed  October  4,  1877. 

In  the  preceding  Note  I  have  proyed  that  the  eleyation  of  Asia  and 
Europe  displaced  the  axis  of  maximum  inertia  through  69  miles  t,  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  of  the  Andes,  away  from  Greenwich.  The 
axis  of  rotation  being  thus  separated  from  the  axis  of  figure  by  69  miles, 
or  1°,  commenced  to  revolve  uniformly  on  a  right  cone  round  the  axis  of 
figure,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  for  ever,  if  not  prevented  by  friction. 

Astronomers  are  agreed  that  the  motion  of  the  pole  at  present  is 
secular  and  very  slow,  all  traces  of  wabbling  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
Asia  and  Europe  having  disappeared. 

The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  discuss  the  motion  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  from  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  continent  until  (by  reason 
of  friction)  the  axis  of  rotation  came  again  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
figure ;  and,  if  possible,  to  calculate  the  absolute  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  from  the  epoch  of  elevation. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1871,  pp.  63,  65,  66.    See  also  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1873^  p.  210. 

t  It  is  stated,  in  error,  as  207  miles  in  Note  II.  {mprh,  p.  67).  All  the  numerioal  dis- 
placements are  printed  three  tima  their  proper  values,  because,  through  inadvertence,  in 
integrating  equation  (8),  Note  I.  page  63, 1  forgot  to  divide  the  numerical  coefficient 
by  3.    This  error  affects  all  the  subsequent  coefficients. 
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The  equations  of  motion  are : — 

Mp + (C— A)2r  dt^Idt, ' 
Adg' +(A- 0)pr  (ft=Mcft, 
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(1) 


where 
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A  Bsmoment  of  inertia  round  equatorial  axis, 
C=        „         „         „        polar 
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Bvcomponents  of  rotation  round  the  axes  of^  y,  z, 
inside  the  earth, 

couples  of  forces  acting  round  axes  x^  y,  z. 


First  Ajoproximation, 

Let  there  be  no  disturbing  forces,  then 

L=M=N=0,"| 
Adp+(C-A)^dtz^O,  (^ 
Ad^+(A-C)i>rd<=0, 

Cdr  s*0. 

If  we  assume 


(2) 


pssp  COS  U, 

g=p  sin  u, 

p  will  be  the  total  equatorial  component  of  rotation,  and  u  will  be  the 
angle  made  by  the  meridian  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  with  a  meridian  sup- 
posed fixed  in  the  body.    Transforming  (2)  to  the  new  variables,  we  find 

ApdpsO, 

Ajdu^iO-^AydtmO, 

CdrmmO. 

Integrating,  we  obtain 


•    •••••• 


(3) 


rmmr 


•9 


(4) 


where  p„  r,  aro  the  initial  valoM  of  p,  r,  and 

"-- x-'*' 

or,  substituting  for  C»  A,  their  yaloes  (giren  in  Note  I.  p.  52), 

The  preceding  integrals  show  that  the  motion  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  is  uniform,  and  that  it  mores  on  the  surface  of  a  right  cone,  whose 

2p2 
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&xii  is  the  new  axis  of  muimnm  ioeitia,  and  that  this  motaon  l^  vhki 
the  pole  reTolves  uniformlf  on  a  circle  of  188  miles  diameter,  completing 
each  rsTolation  in  304'75  days,  will  contiane  tor  ever  onlesa  stopped  by 
friction. 

In  one  day  the  pole  mores  through  1'423  mile;  bnt  while  the  solid 
globe  (eapposed  rigid)  revolves  round  each  inatantaneous  axis  in  succes- 
sion, it  IB  not  HO  with  the  ocean,  which  tends  to  revolve  round  ywterday's 
axis  until  compeUed  to  revolve  round  today's  axis  by  the  friction  of  tbo 
ocean  against  its  sea-bed.    This  friction  may  be  thus  taken  account  of. 


Seeond  Approximation. 
In  the  accompanying  figure,  let 
OC  be  the  new  axis  of  figure, 

OA  „  the  fixed  meridian  from  which  the  angle  u  is  measured, 
Oy    „  yesterday's  axis  of  rotation, 
Ot    „  today's  axis  of  rotation, 

Oy*   „  the  projection  of  yesterday's  axis  on  the  equator  of  figore, 
Ot*    „  the  projection  of  today's  axis  on  the  equator  of  figure, 
ab     „  the  day's  path  of  the  pole, 
Oy"  „  drawn  at  right  angles  to  Oy', 
Ot"   „  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OC, 

«=AOj/', 
d«=y'0(', 
dB  =a0b=i/0t=th6  daily  angle  described  on  the  surface  of  the 


It  is  evident  that  Oy"  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  COy'  (yester- 
day's), and  that  Ot"  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  C0('  (today's). 
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If  ^  be  the  angle  of  separation  between  the  axes  of  rotation  and  figure^ 
or  semiangle  of  the  cone,  we  have 

c?6=8in  ^  du. 

The  solid  earth  revolves  with  an  angular  velocity,  w,  round  Oht  (today's 
axis),  while  the  ocean  revolves  with  the  same  rotation  round  Oay  (jester- 
day's  axis). 

Let  F  be  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  friction  between  the  ocean  and 
its  bed,  and  such  that,  if  the  ocean  be  moving  relatively  to  the  earth  with 
any  angular  velocity, 

F  X  angular  velocity = couple  produced (5) 

Besolving  the  angular  velocity  of  the  ocean  round  Oy  (yesterday's 
axis)  into  its  components,  we  find  the  frictional  couples 

(1)  Eound  OC=Fwcos0, 
Bound  Oy'=Fii»  sin  ^4 

Besolving  the  latter  into  its  components,  we  find 

(2)  Bound  or =F«  sin  ^rft#, 

(3)  Bound  0<'=F«  sin  0^1-^y 

1.  The  component  of  the  ocean  rotation  round  00  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  solid  earth  (for  yesterday's  and  today's  axes  are  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  axis  of  figure),  there  is  no  frictional  couple  developed 
round  00. 

2.  The  frictional  couple  round  0^''  produces  its  full  effect,  for  there  is 
no  rotation  of  the  solid  earth  round  this  axis. 

3.  The  rotation  of  the  solid  earth  round  O^'  is  m  sin  ^,  and  the  compo* 
nent  of  the  ocean  rotation  &lls  short  of  this  by  the  quantity 

— b»  sm  ^-ft-' 

Hence  we  have  a  frictional  couple  round  this  axis,  retarding  the  equa- 
torial rotation  and  equal  to 

-I?     •    ^  ^**' 
— J  ui  sm  ^  -^— 

The  frictional  component  round  the  axis  O^''  is  much  greater  than  that 
round  Ot'  \  wherefore,  neglecting  the  latter  for  the  present,  and  resolv- 
ing the  couple  round  Ot"  round  the  axes  x  and  y,  we  have,  writing 

p=b»sin^, 

Ijdi  s=  — Fp  sin  u  du, 

Mdtss — Fp  cos  u  du, 

i^dt  =0. 
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The  general  equations  (1)  become,  therefore, 

Adq+(A^C)pr  dies -^Tp  COB  udu^  •   .    .     •     .    (6) 
Cdr  =0. 

Transforming  p,  q  into  p,  u,  we  find,  after  some  reductioDB, 

Adp  =  — Fp  sin  2u  du, 

Adfttss(C-A)r(ft— Fcos2ttcftt,        .....    (7) 

Cdr^O. 

Integrating  these  equations,  and  making  u,  t  yanish  together,  we 
obtain,  as  a  second  approximation  to  the  motion  of  the  pole. 


^,    ^,.    Fsinucosu 


(8) 


^•=V 


These  equations  show  that  a  secondary  wabble  of  half  the  period  of  the 
primary  wabble  is  superadded  to  the  motion  of  the  pole,  which  continues 
to  reyolye  round  the  axis  of  figure  in  304*75  days,  with  the  component 
of  rotation  round  that  axis  always  constant ;  while  the  equatorial  com- 
ponent has  a  periodic  yariation  passing  through  all  its  changes  in  152*37 
days ;  and  the  yelocity  of  reyolution  of  the  primary  wabble  is  not  uniform, 
but  also  subject  to  a  periodic  yariation  of  152*37  days,  because  sin'  ti 
and  sin  tt  cos  u  pass  through  all  their  changes  in  half  a  reyolution. 

F 

These  results  are  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  -j,  and  would  hold 

true  eyen  if  that  coefficient  were  large,  which  it  is  not.  The  motion  of 
the  pole  would  continue  for  eyer,  compoimded  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  wabbles;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  effects  of  friction  in 
destroying  both  motions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  third 
approximation. 

Third  Approximation. 

We  must  now  introduce  into  the  equations  of  motion  the  frictional 
couple  acting  round  the  axis  Ot',  yiz. 

F 
— owsin^du". 

Writing  for  w  sin  0  its  yalue  p,  we  find 

F 
Ac?p+(C— A)5Tc?<=— Fp  sinuc?u— ^p  du^  cos  w, 

F  >  ^9^ 

Adq+(A^C)prdtaa— Fp  COB  udu—'^pdu^  Bin  Uf  C  '    '    *     *    ^  ^ 

Cdrm.O. 


(10) 
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These  equations  may  be  transformed,  after  some  reductionSf  into  the 
following : — 

— f=-.rsin2uc^tt— ^c^tt", 

P  ^ 

Ac?u=(C- A)r(£«— Feos  2tt  cfw, 

Cdr  c=0. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  equations  are  the  same  as  the  second 
and  third  of  (7),  and  the  first  may  be  integrated  as  follows : — 
The  sum  of  {du^)^  taken  through  an  entire  circumference,  is 

S(c?u»)=2irrftt. 

Hence,  if  we  assume  the  value  of  p  to  remain  constant  during  a  single 
wabble,  and  then  to  change  by  a  small  quantity,  remaining  constant  for 
the  next  wabble,  and  so  on ;  if 

Po»  Pi»  P2 9n 

be  the  successive  values  of  p,  we  have,  since  the  periodic  term 


tm^du 


destroys  itself. 


i 

^($)-'-^ 
■^©-•-i^- 


and,  in  general. 


or,  writing 


ftc  Ac.; 


logfc-V-^x:: 


Yiu 


wtdu 


L=« 


Pi 

&c.  &c., 

P«^.-«v 


(11) 


The  equatorial  component  of  rotation,  p,  therefore  diminishes  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  finally  disappears  altogether,  leaving  the  earth's 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  figure  OC  equal  to  r. 

If  we  know  the  value  of  y  (depending  on  the  friction),  we  are  now 
prepared  to  calculate  from  (11)  how  long  it  would  take  to  reduce  p^ 
top*. 
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Suppose 

then 

log,{A'}=ny, 

or 

log.  A'      _     _     _ ,121 


This  equation  detormines  n,  the  number  of  wabbles  neoesiary  to  reduce 
Pd  ^  ?">  vhere 

^=A'. 
P- 
■upposed  to  be  a  given  quantity. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  calculate  the  coefficient  of  friction  from  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  angular  velocity  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
Tidal  Besidual  Current. 

This  retardation  amounts  to  one  second  in  the  length  of  ^  day  in 
100,000  years*. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  Newton's  constmctioii  for  the  dia- 
tnrbing  force  of  the  moon  upon  the  ocean.     The  noon  liee  in  tbe  direc- 


tion AC,  and  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  (=60  AB)  repre- 
eeute  the  attraction  of  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon.  The  dis- 
turbing fores  is  BC,  if  AC=3AD.  Let  AB=r,  then  the  tangential 
component  of  the  disturbing  force  is 

BC  sin  e=3rsin^  C08^, 

Tangential  force  =  ^  sin  20 (13) 

The  relative  velocity  of  the  tide  is  thus  found, 

<fw=  —  —  sin  2^  dt. 

■  DeUuDBj,  'Surle  nJeaUsMmeDt  du  mouTement  de  rotstioo  del&  Tom'  (Puii, 
1868). 
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If  w  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotatioD, 

and 


(14) 


Bemembering  that  the  earth's  attraction  upon  the  moon  is  ft. 

per  see.,  we  have 

3r         3  X  89  X  86400 


~4x60xl0000x2ir 


1 1'63  ft.  per  sec. 


If  AC  be  the  line  joijiing  the  earth  and  moon,  the  relative  velod^  of 
the  tide  will  be  zero  at  the  points  «,  f,g,h;  the  maximum  easterly  velo- 


dty  will  oocur  at  A  and  0,  and  the  maiimum  westerly  velocity  at  B 
and  D*.  If  r  were  constant  these  velocities  would  be  equal  and  opposite, 
and  tlie  earth's  rotation  would  not  be  affected  by  them ;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  Beaidual  Tidal  Current ;  but  since  in  reality  the  axis 
BD  exceeds  the  axis  AC  by  some  feet,  the  greatest  westerly  velodties 
will  exceed  the  greatest  eaaterly  velocitiea,  and  thence  will  result  a 
balance  of  tidal  current  retarding  the  earth's  rotation  and  lengthening 
the  day. 

If  ft,  a  denote  the  lesser  and  greater  semiaxes  of  the  disturbed  water 
surface,  and 


*  From  ftog,  and  from  i  to  (,  tbe  iratar  is  moving  futer  than  ths  Butk ,  and  froiii 
o  i,  uid  fnim  «  to/  the  water  u  noring  alowir  than  the  earth. 
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we  shall  have 

3a 

Maximum  Westerly  Current  at  B  and  D=s^^, 

MftTiTTinni  Easterly  Current  at  A  and  G  ^-r-t 

Differences-^-  e. 

4w 

Prom  (14)  we  have, 

3r 
vd6=s -j^  cos  2<p  d6 ; 

4« 
but 

r=a(l— ccos'^), (16) 

therefore 

vdfp  s  J-  cos  2^1 — e  cos'  ^)(2^. 
4m 

This  is  to  be  integrated  all  roond  the  oixcomfeieaoey  in  which  process 
the  periodic  terms  disappear,  and  we  find 

and,  finallj, 


^»  J.         3a  _  ire 


J^--.rf^=-^x^« (16) 


The  mean  radius  of  the  earth  is 

3958  miles»3958x5280  fL^20JS9B240 ; 
saj  21  million  ft, ;  hence,  assuming  a— (k3  ft., 


7,000000 ' 
therefore 

1*53  r 

Eesidual  Tidal  Current  =»  ——_____  x  -  ft.  per  second. 

7,000000      2       ^ 

The  angular  velocity  of  the  Besidual  Tidal  Current  will  therefore  be 

1.53 


7,000000  X  21,000000      2' 
The  retardation  of  angular  velocity  caused  by  friction  is  equal  to 

F  X  time  X  angular  velocity 

moment  of  inertia 
or 

P    r53< w 

C  ^  7,000000  X  21,000000  ^  2" 


(5) 
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This  retardation  (according  to  Adams  and  Delaunay)  amounts  to  one 

second  in  the  length  of  the  day  during  100000  years ;  hence  we  obtain 

F 
the  following  equation  to  determine  the  Talue  of  ^ : — 

F    1-63  X  100000x366-26x86400    ir        1 


C"^         7,000000x21,000000         ''2""86400* 
Hence,  finally, 

F    2  7,000000X21,000000 

C*ir  ^  1-63  x  100000  X  365-25  x  (86400/' 
which  gives 

F       1 


C    4457' 
We  haye  already  defined 


(17) 


irEdu 


A 

But  du  is  the  daily  change  of  angle  in  the  position  of  the  equatorial 
axis  of  rotation,  p,  and  is  equal  to 

2t 


www  - 

304-75' 

p 

1 
"4457' 

c 

I' 

307 
"306* 

i 

4 

2ir'x307 

4457: 

X  306  X  304-75' 

a      1 

Hence 


which  gives 

^"68,588' 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  apply  equation  (12)  to  determine  how 
long  it  would  take  to  destroy  a  wabUe  of  69  miles,  if  suddenly  produced. 

Our  astronomical  instruments  are  now  so  perfect  that  an  annual  dis- 
placement of  10  ft.  in  the  pole  could  be  detected.  This  would  correspond 
with  a  radius  of  5  ft.,  instead  of  69  miles,  for  our  wabble. 

Hence 


Hence 


A>»e.,8»xf  80.72.864. 

n«  !^t£=log.  (72,864)  x  68,588, 
B  767,940  wabbles, 

1-640,730  years. 
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From  the  preceding  inyestigation  it  appears,  if  Asia  and  Europe  were 
manufactured,  per  BoUum^  causing  a  sudden  displacement  of  the  axis  of 
figure  through  69  miles,  that  this  event  cannot  have  happened  at  an 
epoch  less  than  641,000  years  before  the  present  time,  and  that  tiiis 
event  may  have  occurred  at  an  epoch  much  more  remote. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  elevation  of  the  nummulitic  lime- 
stone took  place  so  rapidly;  and  I  shall  therefore  discuss  several  cases  of 
supposed  slower  elevation. 

1.  Let  the  displacement  of  the  axis  of  figure  caused  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  Asia  and  Europe  have  been  due  to  69  geological  convulsions, 
each  of  which  displaced  the  axis  of  figure  through  one  mile,  and  let  the 
radius  of  the  wabble  be  reduced  from  one  mile  to  5  feet  in  the  interval 
between  each  two  successive  convulsions. 

From  equation  (12)  we  have 

The  interval  between  two  successive  ocmwHsums 

=  log.  (^)x  68,688, 

=477,520  wabbles, 
=  398,420  years. 

Total  time  occitjpied  in  the  manufacture  of  Asia  and  Europe 

=  398,420  X  69, 
=  27,491,000  years; 

say,  27i  million  years. 

From  this  it  also  appears  that  no  geological  change,  altering  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  figure  through  one  mile,  can  have  taken  place  within  the  past 
400,000  years. 

2.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Earth's  wabble  has  the  minimum  observable 
radius  of  5  ft.,  and  that  geological  changes  take  place  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  increase  of  this  radius  is  exactly  destroyed  by  friction  during  each 
wabble,  so  that  the  radius  of  5  ft.  continues  constant. 

We  now  have 

where  z  is  the  displacement  of  the  axis  of  figure  during  306  days. 
Equation  (12)  becomes 


log.(l-i) 


X  68588=1, 
or 


z=,^^,^  ft. 
13718 
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At  this  rate  of  geological  change  the  total  time  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Asia  and  Europe  would  be 

69  X  6280  X  13718=4997,600,000  wabbles, 

=4170  million  years. 

Assuming  the  minor  limit  of  the  epoch  of  the  elevation  of  the  nummu- 
litic  limestone  to  be  640,000  years,  we  can  assign  an  approximate  minor 
limit  to  the  whole  period  during  which  stratified  rocks  have  been  forming 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  assuming  the  rate  of  deposition  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  constant. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  several 
geological  strata  in  Europe  : — 

feet. 

1.  Eozoio 26,000 

2.  LowKB  Tmubozoio.  . . .  j  If" ^^  fj?"^ 25,000 

I  Upper  Silurian 5,600 

'Devonian 9,160 

3.  Uppeb  Pal^ozoio -  Carboniferous   14,600 

.  Permian    3,000 

i^Triassic 2,200 

Jurassic     4,690 

4.  Neozoio -^  Cretaceous    11,283 

j  Nummulitic 3,000 

LTertiary     6,000 

Total 110,323 

The  proportion  which  the  total  thickness  of  strata  bears  to  that  of 
the  Tertiary  beds  is  as 

110,323  to  6000. 

Hence  the  minor  limit  assignable  to  geological  time  is 

110323  X  640730 


6000 


=11,700000  years. 


or  12  million  years  in  round  numbers. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  continent  of  Asia  and  Europe  was 
formed  per  saltum,  and  therefore  our  minor  limit  of  time  is  probably  far 
short  of  the  reality. 

If  Europe  and  Asia  were  formed  in  a  million  years,  which  is  27|  times 
as  rapid  as  supposition  No.  1,  the  total  duration  of  geological  time  would 
be  nearly  37  millions  of  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Asia  and  Europe,  that  process  must  have  increased  the  length  of 
day  by  an  amount  which  may  be  thus  calculated  : — 
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Let  «#o  and  r^  be  the  original  and  present  angolar  vekxsiiy,  and  ^  tbe 
equatorial  component  wUch  is  destroyed  bj  friotion.    Then 


But 


^v/^"-'+<y ■• a«) 


therefore 


&»tanr; 

r 


?9= 1-00016234. 

^0 


Hence  the  original  length  of  the  day  was 

86400 


1-00016234 


:ss86386*8  seconds. 


Hence  the  formation  of  Asia  andEoropehad  the  effect  of  lengthening 
the  day  by  13*2  seconds,  no  matter  at  what  rate  the  formation  took  place. 


III.  ''  On  certain  Movements  of  Radiometers."    By  G.  G.  Stokes^ 
M.A.,  Sec.  B.S.     Received  November  1, 1877. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  Crookes  was  so  good  as  to  present  me  with 
two  of  his  beautiful  radiometers  of  different  constructions,  the  disks  of  one 
being  made  of  pith,  and  those  of  the  other  of  roasted  mica,  in  each  case 
blackened  with  lampblack  on  one  face.  With  these  I  was  enabled  to  make 
some  experiments,  having  relation  to  their  apparently  anomalous  move- 
ments under  certain  circumstances,  which  were  very  interesting  to  myself, 
although  the  facts  are  only  such  as  have  already  presented  themselves  to 
Mr.  Crookes,  either  in  the  actual  form  in  which  I  witnessed  them,  or  in 
one  closely  analogous,  and  have  mostly  been  described  by  him.  Although 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  actual  experiments,  which  have 
all  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  results,  I 
do  not  bring  forward  the  facts  as  new.  My  object  is  rather  to  endeavour 
to  coordinate  them,  and  point  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  appear  to 
lead. 

1  do  not  pretend  that  these  conclusions  are  established ;  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  need  to  be  further  confronted  with  obsenration ;  but  as  I 
have  not  leisure  to  engage  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  would  demand 
the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  have  lately  been  urged  by  a 
friend  to  publish  my  views,  I  venture  to  lay  them  before  the  Royal  Society, 
in  hopes  that  they  may  be  of  some  use,  even  if  only  in  the  way  of  stimu- 
lating inquiry. 

In  describing  my  experiments  I  will  designate  that  direction  of  rotation 
in  which  the  white  face  precedes  as  positive,  and  the  reverse  as  negative. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  ordinary  circnmstanoes,  radiation  to- 
wards either  radiometer  produces  positive  rotation. 

1.  If  a  glass  tumbler  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  inverted  over  the  mica  radiometer,  there  is  little  or  no  immediate 
motion  of  the  fly ;  but  quickly  a  negative  rotation  sets  in,  feeble  at  first, 
but  rapidly  becoming  lively,  and  presently  dying  away. 

2.  If  after  the  fly  has  come  to  rest  the  hot  tumbler  be  removed,  a j>osi- 
tive  rotation  soon  sets  in,  which  becomes  pretty  lively,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away  as  the  apparatus  cools. 

3.  If  the  tumbler  be  heated  to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  on  first 
inverting  it  over  the  radiometer  there  is  a  slight  positive  rotation,  com- 
mencing with  the  promptitude  usual  in  the  case  of  a  feeble  luminous 
radiation,  but  quickly  succeeded  by  the  negative  rotation  already  de- 
scribed. If  the  tumbler  be  heated  still  more  highly,  the  initial  positive 
rotation  is  stronger  and  lasts  longer,  and  the  subsequent  negative  rota- 
tion is  tardy  and  feeble. 

4.  If  the  pith  radiometer  be  treated  as  in  §  1,  the  result  is  the  same, 
with  the  remarkable  difference  that  the  rotation  is  positive  instead  of 
negative ;  it  is  abo  less  lively. 

5.  But  if  the  tumbler  be  removed  when  the  fly  has  come  to  rest,  it 
remains  at  rest,  or  nearly  so. 

6.  If  the  tumbler  be  more  strongly  heated,  positive  rotation  begins  as 
promptly  as  with  light.  In  this"  case  the  tumbler  must  not  be  left  long 
over  the  radiometer,  for  fear  the  vacuum  should  be  spoiled  by  the  eyolu- 
tion  of  gas  from  the  pith. 

7.  If  the  tumbler  be  heated  by  holding  it  over  the  spout  of  a  kettle 
from  ^hich  steam  is  issuing,  and  held  there  till  the  condensation  of  water 
has  approximately  ceased,  and  be  then  inverted  over  the  pith  radiometer, 
the  bulb  is  immediately  bedewed,  and  a  negative  rotation  is  almost 
immediately  set  up,  though  sometimes,  just  at  the  very  first  moment,  there 
is  a  trace  of  positive  rotation.  The  negative  rotation  is  lively,  but  not 
lasting ;  and,  after  15  seconds  or  so,  is  exchanged  for  a  positive  rotation, 
which  is  not  lively,  but  lasts  longer. 

8.  If  the  tumbler  be  lifted  when  the  negative  rotation  has  ceased,  and 
the  dewed  surface  be  strongly  blown  upon,  a  lively,  but  brief,  positive 
rotation  is  set  up. 

9.  To  produce  positive  rotation  by  blowing,  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
bulb  be  wet.  If  it  be  merely  warm,  and  the  circmnstances  are  such  that 
the  fly  is  at  rest  for  the  moment,  or  nearly  so,  blowing  produces  positive 
rotation,  though  much  less  strongly  than  when  the  bulb  is  wet. 

10.  If  the  tumbler  be  heated  as  in  §  7,  and  inverted  over  the  mica 
radiometer,  the  rotation  is  positive,  as  when  the  tumbler  is  dry. 

11.  If  the  tumbler  or  a  cup  be  smoked  inside  (to  facilitate  radiation), 
heated  to  a  little  beyond  the  temperature  Of  boiling  water,  and  inverted 
over  the  pith  radiometer,  a  positive  rotation  is  produced ;  and  if,  wheu 
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this  has  ceased,  which  takes  place  in  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  the  heated 
yessel  be  removed,  a  negative,  though  not  lively,  rotation  is  produced  as 
the  apparatus  cools. 

12.  These  results  do  not  seem  dif&cult  to  coordinate  so  far  as  to  reduce 
them  to  their  proximate  cause. 

As  regards  the  small  quantity,  if  any,  of  heat  radiated  directly  across 
the  glass  of  the  bulb,  the  action  of  which  was  experimentally  distm- 
guishable  by  its  promptitude,  both  radiometers  behaved  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

13.  As  regards  the  mica  radiometer,  when  the  bulb  gets  heated,  and 
radiates  towards  the  fly,  the  fly  is  impelled  in  the  negative  direction,  at 
if  the  white,  pearly  mica  were  black  and  the  lampblack  were  white.  And 
there  is  nothing  opposed  to  what  we  know  in  supposing  that  such  is  reaUy 
their  relative  order  of  darkness  as  regards  the  heat  of  low  refrangibility 
absorbed  and  radiated  by  the  glass ;  for  the  researches  of  Melloni  and 
others  have  shown  that  lampblack  is,  if  not  absolutely  white,  at  any  rate 
very  far  from  black  as  regards  heat  of  low  refrangibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  glass  and  mica  are  both  silicates,  not  so  very  dissimilar  in  fihftiriif^ 
composition ;  and  it  would  not  therefore  be  very  wonderful,  but  ratiier  the 
reverse,  if  there  were  a  general  similarity  in  their  mode  of  absorption  of 
radiant  heat,  so  that  the  heat  most  freely  radiated  by  glass,  and  accord- 
ingly abounding  in  the  radiation  from  thin  glass  such  as  that  of  the  bulb, 
were  greedily  absorbed  by  mica.  The  ^planation  of  the  reversal  of  the 
action  when  heat  and  cold  were  interchanged  is  too  weU  known  to  require 
mention. 

14.  With  the  pith  radiometer,  when  the  bulb  as  a  whole  is  heated,  and 
radiates  towards  the  fly,  the  impulse  is  positive,  though  less  strong  than 
in  the  case  of  the  mica  (§  4) ;  and  when  the  bulb  as  a  whole  is  cooler  than 
the  fly  the  impulse  is  negative  (§  11). 

But  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  we  must  dissect  the  total  radiation 
from  or  towards  the  bulb.  When  I  first  noticed  the  negative  rotation 
produced  by  a  heated  wet  tumbler,  I  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  radia- 
tion from  the  water,  which  possibly  the  glass  of  the  bulb  might  be  thin 
enough  to  let  pass ;  but  when  I  found  that  hot  water  in  a  glass  vessel 
outside,  even  though  the  glass  of  it  were  thin,  produced  no  sensible  effect, 
and  that  blowing  on  the  heated  bulb  when  it  was  dry  produced  a  similar 
effect  to  blowing  on  it  when  dewed,  though  of  much  less  amount,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  moisture  acted,  not  by  direct  radiation  from  it,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  difference  of  quality  between  the  radiations  from  glass  and 
water,  but  by  causing  a  rapid  superficial  heating  of  the  bulb;  and, 
similarly,  the  blowing  on  the  dewed  surface  acted  by  causing  a  rapid 
superficial  cooling.  When  the  dry  tumbler  radiates  to  the  bulb,  the 
radiation  is  absorbed  at  various  depths  ;  the  absorption  is  most  copious, 
it  is  true,  at  the  outer  strata;  but  still  the  change  of  temperature  is  not 
by  any  means  so  much  confined  to  the  immediate  surface  as  when  we 
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have  to  deal  with  the  latent  beat  of  vapour  condensed  on  it,  or  obtained 
from  it  by  rapid  evaporation. 

Hence,  thin  as  is  the  glass  of  the  bulb  (about  0*02  in.  thick),  we  must 
still,  in  imagination,  divide  it  into  an  outer  and  inner  stratum,  and  exa- 
mine the  effects  of  these  separately.  The  heat  radiated  by  either  stratum 
depends  only  on  its  temperature ;  but  the  radiation  from  the  outer,  on  its 
way  to  the  fly,  is  sifted  by  passing  through  the  inner,  and  the  portion 
for  which  glass  is  most  excessively  opaque  is  in  great  part  stopped.  It 
appears  from  the  observed  results  that  the  residue  acts  decidedly  nega- 
tively, while  when  the  bulb  is  pretty  uniformly  heated  there  is  positive 
action.  We  may  infer  that  if  it  were  possible  to  heat  the  inner  stratum 
alone  it  would  manifest  a  very  decided  positive  action. 

15.  In  the  struggle  between  the  opposing  actions  of  the  outer  and 
inner  strata  we  see  the  explanation  of  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  pith 
radiometer.  In  the  experiment  of  §  7  the  outer  stratum  at  first  shows 
its  negative  action ;  but  quickly  the  inner  also  gets  heated,  partly  by  con- 
duction from  the  outer,  partly  by  direct  radiation  from  the  tumbler,  and 
then  the  inner  prevails.  In  the  experiment  of  §  5  the  whole  bulb  cools, 
partly  by  radiation,  partly  by  convection,  while  the  fly  remains  warmer ; 
and  the  slightly  greater  coolness  of  the  outer  than  of  the  inner  stratum 
makes  up  for  the  superiority  of  the  inner  when  the  two  are  equally  cool, 
so  that  the  antagonistic  actions  nearly  balance,  and  sb'ght  causes,  such  as 
greater  or  less  agitation  of  the  air,  suffice  to  make  the  balance  incline  one 
way  or  other.  That  the  inner  stratum  would  prevail  if  the  two  were 
about  equally  cooled  may  be  inferred  from  the  behaviour  of  the  radiometer 
when  the  bulb  is  pretty  uniformly  heated  (§§  4,  11),  or  shown  more 
directly  by  cooling  the  bulb  with  snow,  when  a  negative  rotation  may  be 
obtained. 

16.  The  complete  definition  of  a  radiation  would  involve  the  expres- 
sion of  the  intensity  of  each  component  of  it  as  a  function  of  some 
quantity  serving  to  define  the  quality  of  the  component,  such  as  its  re- 
fractive index  in  a  standard  medium,  or  its  wave-length,  or  the  squared 
reciprocal  of  the  wave-length*.  The  experimental  determination  of  the 
character,  as  thus  defined,  of  a  radiation  consisting  of  invisible  heat-rays 
is  beset  with  difliculties,  at  least  in  the  case  of  heat  of  extremely  low 
refrangibility ;  and  in  general  we  can  do  little  more  than  speak  in  a  rough 
way  of  the  radiation  as  being  of  such  or  such  a  kind.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  behaviour  of  radiometers  by  itself  alone  affords  no  indication  of  the 
refrangibilities  of  the  kinds  of  heat  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  never- 
theless, by  combining  what  we  know  of  the  behaviour  of  bodies  in  respect 

*  A  map  of  the  spectrum,  oonstructed  with  the  squared  reciprocals  of  the  wave-lengtht 

for  absdsflfe,  would  be  referred  to  a  natural  standard,  no  less  than  that  of  Angstrom, 
which  is  constructed  according  to  wave-lengths ;  while  it  would  haye  the  great  advan- 
tage of  admitting  of  ready  comparison  with  refraction  spectra,  the  kind  almost 
always  used. 
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to  radiations  in  general  (especially  luminous  radiations,  which  are  the 
most  easily  studied)  with  what  we  observe  as  to  the  motions  of  radio- 
meters, we  may  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusions. 

17.  We  may  evidently  conceive  a  series  of  ethereal  vibrations  of  any 
periodic  time,  however  great,  to  be  incident  on  a  homogeneous  medium 
such  as  glass,  and  inquire  in  what  manner  the  rate  of  absorption  would 
change  with  the  period ;  though  whether  we  can  actually  produce  ethereal 
vibrations  of  a  very  long  period  is  another  question,  seeing  that  we  can 
only  act  on  the  ether  by  the  intervention  of  matter,  and  are  limited  to 
such  periods  of  vibration  as  matter  can  assume  when  vibrating  molecu- 
larly,  in  a  manner  communicable  to  the  ether,  and  not  as  a  continuous 
mass,  in  the  manner  of  the  vibrations  which  produce  sound.  We  may 
inquire  whether,  on  continually  increasing  the  period  of  vibration,  the 
glass  (or  other  medium)  would  ultimately  become  and  remain  very 
opaque,  or  whether,  after  passing  through  a  range  of  opacity,  it  would 
become  transparent  again,  on  still  further  increasing  the  period  of  the 
incident  vibrations. 

18.  This  is  a  question  the  experimental  answer  to  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  could  only  be  given,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  given  at  all,  as  a  result 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  of  a  kind  that  Melloni  has  barely  touched 
on.  A  variety  of  considerations,  which  I  could  not  explain  in  short  com- 
pass, lead  me  to  regard  the  second  alternative  as  the  more  probable, 
namely,  that,  on  increasing  the  periodic  time,  homogeneous  substances  in 
general  (perhaps  even  metals,  though  this  is  doubtful)  become  at  last 
transparent,  or  at  least  comparatively  so.  The  limit  of  opacity,  in  all  pro- 
bability, varies  from  one  substance  to  another ;  and  the  lower  it  is,  the 
lower  would  be  the  lowest  refrangibility  of  the  radiation  which  the  same 
substance  is  capable  of  emitting. 

19.  In  what  immediately  follows  I  shall  suppose  accordingly  that  glass 
is  strongly  absorbing  through  a  certain  range  of  low  refrangibiUty,  on 
both  sides  of  which  it  gradually  becomes  transparent  again*.  Imagine  a 
spectrum  containing  radiations  of  all  refrangibilities  with  which  we  have 
to  deal ;  let  portions  of  this  spectrum  on  the  two  sides  of  the  region  of 
powerful  absorption  for  glass  be  called  xtnngs  of  that  region,  and  let  left  to 
right  be  the  order  of  increasing  refrangibility.  Then  the  spectrum  of  the 
radiation  from  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  if  it  could  be  observed,  would  be 
seen  to  occupy  the  region  of  chief  absorbing  (and  therefore  emitting) 
power  and  its  wings.  The  spectrum  of  the  radiation  from  the  outer 
stratum  of  the  bulb  of  the  pith  radiometer,  after  transmission  through  the 
inner,  would  consist  of  two  wings,  with  a  blank,  or  nearly  blank,  space 
between ;  it  would  resemble,  in  fact,  a  widened  bright  spectral  line,  with 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  supposition,  which,  ae  appearing  the  more  probable, 
is  adopted  for  clearness  of  conception,  is  not  essentially  inyoWed  in  the  explanation 
that  f oUowH,  wbicli  would  hardly  be  changed  if  the  "  left  wing  "  were  not  terminated 
on  the  left. 
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a  dark  band  of  reversal  in  its  middle,  save  that,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  extremely  narrow  limits  of  refrangibilitj,  the  central  space  and  its 
wings  would  be  of  wide  extent.  It  follows  from  the  experiments  that,  in 
the  complete  radiation  from  glass,  the  portions  of  the  spectrum  called  the 
wings  together  act  negatively,  the  portion  between  positively.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  follow  that  each  wing  acts  negatively,  but  only  that  the 
balance  of  the  two  is  negative.  When  the  tumbler  is  heated  a  little  over 
212^  there  is  a  slight  positive  action  from  radiation  which  passes  directly 
through  the  bulb.  The  circumstances  lead  us  to  regard  this  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  wing ;  for  it  comes  from  a  depth,  measured  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bulb  in  glass,  i,  e,  not  counting  the  intervening  air, 
somewhat  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bulb ;  and  we 
know  that  the  more  a  solid  body  is  heated,  the  higher,  as  a  rule,  does  the 
refrangibility  of  the  radiation  which  it  emits  extend,  and  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  rays  of  high  to  those  of  low  refrangibility.  It  is  simplest, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  right  wing,  like  that  of  the 
space  between  the  wings,  is  positive,  and  that  the  observed  negative 
action  in  the  experiment  of  §  7  is  due  to  the  excess  of  negative  action  of 
the  left  wing  over  positive  action  of  the  right.  In  the  mica  radiometer 
the  experiments  indicate  no  such  difference  of  action  in  the  different 
layers  of  the  bulb  as  in  the  case  of  the  pith  radiometer.  Hence  taking, 
in  accordance  with  what  now  appears  to  be  made  out  to  be  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  radiometer,  the  direction  in  which  the  fly  is  impelled 
as  an  indication  which  is  the  warmer  of  the  two  faces  of  the  disks,  and 
that  again  as  an  indication  which  is  the  darker  with  respect  to  the  radia- 
tion to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results  as  regards 
the  order  of  darkness  of  the  substances  for  the  three  regions  into  which 
the  spectrum  of  the  incident  radiation  has  been  supposed  to  be  divided, 
the  name  of  the  lighter  substance  being  in  each  case  placed  above  that  of 
the  darker : — 

FW>.  pith  ^diometer  {  ^P^'-^-        Kth^^^^^         Pi^^^^^ 

Fro™  mica  r^Jio^ete, {  fe''^"'-       S*""^"        J^^pbUck. 

Hence,  on  descending  in  refrangibility,  the  order  of  darkness  of  the 
two  substances  of  either  pair  is  at  first  the  same  as  for  the  visible  spectrum, 
and  at  last  the  opposite ;  and  the  reversal  of  the  order  takes  place  sooner 
with  mica  and  lampblack  than  with  pith  and  lampblack.  The  order 
falls  in  very  well  with  that  of  the  chemical  complexity  of  the  three 
substances. 

20.  The  whole  subject  of  the  behaviour  of  bodies  with  respect  to 
radiant  heat  of  the  lowest  degrees  of  refrangibility  seems  to  me  to  need  a 
thorough  experimental  investigation.    The  investigation,  however,  is  one 
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involving  considerable  difficulty.  We  can  do  little  towards  classifying 
the  rays  with  which  we  are  working  unless  we  can  form  a  pore  spectrum. 
A  refraction-spectrum  is  the  most  convenient ;  but  the  only  substance 
known  which  would  be  approximately  suitable  for  forming  the  prism, 
lens,  &c.  required  for  such  a  spectrum,  and  for  confining  liquids,  is  rock- 
salt,  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  perfectly  limpid  speci- 
mens of  any  size ;  and  even  rock-salt  itself,  as  Professor  Balfour  Stewart 
has  shown,  is  defective  in  transparency  for  certain  kinds  of  radiant  heat. 
Then,  again,  the  only  suitable  measuring-instrument  for  such  researches, 
the  thermopile,  demands  a  thorough  examination  with  reference  to  the 
coating  to  be  employed  for  absorbing  the  incident  radiation.  Hitherto 
lampblack  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is 
commonly  assumed,  in  accordance  with  certaia  of  Melloni's  results,  that 
lampblack  absorbs  equally  heat-rays  of  all  kinds.  But  the  experiments 
by  which  Melloni  established  the  partial  diathermancy  of  lampblack 
prove  that  rays  exist  for  the  absorption  of  which  that  substance  is  un- 
suitable. 

On  calling  on  Mr.  Crookes  after  the  above  was  written,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  all  his  mica  radiometers  behaved  towards  a  heated  glass  shade 
in  the  opposite  way  to  that  he  had  given  me,  going  round  positively  in- 
stead of  negatively.  Mr.  Crookes  showed  me  and  gave  me  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  mica  he  employs,  as  eminently  convenient  for  manipulation. 
It  is  found  naturally  in  a  condition  resembling  artificially  roasted  mica. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  opaque  for  transmitted  light,  nor  of  quite 
such  a  pearly  whiteness  for  reflected  liglit  as  that  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially roasted  at  a  high  temperature.  The  mica  radiometer  that  Mr. 
Crookes  first  gave  me,  which  I  will  call  M^,  was,  Mr.  Gimingham  told 
me,  the  only  one  they  had  made  with  roasted  mica. 

Mr.  Crookes  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  for  comparative  experiment, 
a  mica  radiometer,  which  I  will  call  M,,  made  from  the  natural  foliated 
mica.  It  revolves  a  good  deal  more  quickly  than  M^  under  the  influence 
of  light ;  it  also  gets  more  quickly  under  way,  indicating  that  the  mica  is 
thinner.  When  covered  with  a  hot  glass  it  revolves  positively,  as  already 
remarked ;  there  is,  however,  but  little  negative  rotation  when  the  glass 
is  removed. 

The  difference  in  the  thickness  and  condition  of  the  mica  sufficiently 
explains  the  difference  of  behaviour  of  M^  and  M,.  Any  radiant  heat 
incident  on  the  white  face  that  reaches  the  middle  of  the  mica,  whether 
it  afterwards  is  absorbed  by  the  mica  or  reaches  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
lampblack,  tends  to  heat  the  second  or  blackened  face  more  than  the  first, 
and  therefore  conspires  with  the  heat  incident  on  the  lampblack,  and 
absorbed  by  it,  to  produce  positive  rotation ;  and  the  smaller  thickness 
and  less  fine  foliation  of  the  natural  mica  are  favourable  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  radiant  heat  to  such  a  depth. 
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P.S. — It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  the  change  of  rota- 
tion from  negative  to  positive  (in  §  7)  was  due,  not  to  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  absorption,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bulb  had  become  warm  by  conduction,  so  as  to  be  warmer  than  the 
surfaces  of  the  fly  instead  of  colder.  For  we  now  know  that  the  "  repul- 
sion resulting  from  radiation,"  as  in  some  way  or  other  it  undoubtedly 
does  result,  is  an  indirect  effect,  in  which  radiation  acts  only  through  the 
alterations  it  occasions  in  the  superficial  temperatures  of  the  solids  in 
contact  with  the  rarefied  gas ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  when  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bulb  passed  from  colder  than  the  fly  to  warmer,  the 
direction  of  rotation  would,  on  that  account  alone,  be  reversed.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  If  bulb  and  fly  are  at  a  common  temperature,  and 
the  instrument  is  protected  from  radiation,  the  fly  remains  at  rest  whether 
the  common  temperature  be  high  or  low.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
surface  in  contact  with  the  rarefied  gas  be  warmed  by  any  means,  repul- 
sion takes  place,  through  the  intervention  of  the  rarefied  gas,  between 
the  warmed  surface  and  the  opposed  surfaces,  if  not  too  distant ;  if  it  be 
cooled,  the  result  is  attraction.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  surface  at 
the  exceptional  temperature  belong  to  the  fly  or  the  bulb.  The  former 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  radiomter  exposed  to  radiation,  the 
latter  in  that  of  a  radiometer  at  a  uniform  temperature  and  protected 
from  radiation  when  a  small  portion  of  the  bulb  is  warmed  or  cooled,  in 
which  case  the  part  at  the  exceptional  temperature  repels  or  attracts  the 
disk  irrespectively  of  its  colour  or  the  nature  of  its  coating*.  Suppose 
now  that  the  fly  is  being  warmed  by  radiation  from  without,  the  bulb 
being  cool,  at  least  at  its  inner  surface.  Let  A,  B  be  the  two  kinds  of 
faces  of  the  disks,  and  suppose  A  to  be  the  better  absorber  of  the  total 
radiation.  Then  A  will  be  the  warmer,  and  therefore  will  be  more 
strongly  repelled  than  B.  Suppose  now  that  the  bulb  is  heated  tiU  its 
inner  surface  becomes  warmer  than  the  fly.  Then  the  fly  will  still  be 
receiving  heat  by  radiation,  to  some  extent  also  by  communication  from 
the  gas  ;  but  this  will  be  the  same  for  both  faces.  Hence  if  A  be  still  the 
better  absorber  of  the  two  (A,  B),  A  will  be  the  warmer,  and  being  less 
below  the  temperature  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  fly  will  be  less 
attracted,  or,  which  is  the  same,  more  repelled.  Hence,  whether  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bulb  be  cooler  or  hotter  than  the  fly,  a  reversal  in 
the  direction  of  rotation,  while  the  fly  is  being  heated,  indicates  a  reversal 
in  the  order  of  absorbing  power  of  the  two  &ces,  and  that,  again,  shows 

*  Theoretically  there  would  be  a  minute  difference  of  temperature,  produced,  other 
circumstances  being  alike,  by  the  difference  in  the  absorbing  or  emitting  power  of  the 
two  faces  of  a  disk,  as  regards  the  radiation  which  is  the  difference  between  the  radia- 
tions from  or  towards  the  affected  portion  of  the  bulb  and  the  same  portion  at  the 
normal  temperature.  But  this,  and  the  repulsion  or  attraction  corresponding  to  it, 
would  be  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  the  main  effect  being  deemed  one 
of  the  first  order. 
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that  the  order  is  different  for  different  oomponents  of  the  total  radia- 
tion, and  that  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  those  components  has  been 
changed. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  obserre  that  the  radiometers  men* 
tioned  in  this  paper  are  of  the  usual  form — ^that  is  to  say,  that  their  arms 
are  symmetrical,  so  far  as  figure  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  point  of  support.  Accordingly  the  rotation 
which  is  attained,  for  instance,  with  a  radiometer  with  concave  disks  of 
aluminium,  alike  as  to  material  on  both  faces  (of  which  kind,  again,  I  owe 
a  beautiful  specimen  to  Mr.  Crookes's  kindness),  has  not  been  referred  to. 
This  rotation,  depending  on  the  more  favourable  presentation,  to  the  bulb, 
of  the  outer  (and  therefore  nearer  and  more  efficient)  portions  of  the  fly 
on  the  convex  than  on  the  concave  side,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  one 
isolated  subject  to  which  the  present  paper  relates,  namely,  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  peculiar  behaviour  in  certain  cases  of  certain  kinds  of  radio- 
meters, by  a  consideration  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  total 
heat-radiation. 

NoTember  20,  1877. 

2nd  P.S. — This  morning  I  received  from  Mr.  Crookes  an  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  a  kind  of  radiometer  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  construct  at 
my  suggestion.  The  consideration  of  an  experiment  mentioned  in  a  paper 
of  his  presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  which  will  shortly  be  read,  and  which 
he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  refer  to,  suggested  to  me  the  desirability 
of  investigating  the  effdtt  of  mere  roughness  of  surface,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  alike,  and  the  disk  of  the  radiometer  being  metallic,  so  that 
the  two  faces  may  be  regarded  as  practically  at  the  same  temperature. 
Mr.  Crookes's  experiment,  above  referred  to,  led  me  to  suspect  that  mere 
roughness  might  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  surface  ;  and  I  suggested  to 
him  some  experiments  with  heated  glass  shades,  or  with  a  hot  poker  pre- 
sented to  the  radiometer,  the  bulb  being  covered  with  a  cool  tumbler  to 
defend  it  from  being  heated  by  the  rays  easily  absorbed  by  glass.  The 
result  in  every  case  answered  my  expectation;  and  it  may  be  stated 
shortly  that  the  law  of  the  motion  is  that  when  the  fly  is  hotter  than  the 
bulb  the  rough  surface  is  repelled,  or,  say,  the  motion  is  positive  ;  when 
cooler,  negative. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Crookes's  memorandum  of  the  results  of  experiment : — 

"Aluminium  Eadiometer  (1326),  one  side  of  the  vanes  being  ruled 

closely  with  a  sharp  knife. 

"  1.  Exposed  to  standard  candle  3  inches  off.  Continuous  positive 
rotation  (ruled  side  repeUed)  at  rate  of  3|  revolutions  a  minute. 

"  2.  Exposed  to  non-luminous  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  3  inches  off. 
Continuous  positive  rotation  at  the  rate  of  7^  turns  a  minute. 
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"  3.  The  Bunsen  burner  removed.  The  positive  rotation  graduallj 
diminished  till  it  stopped.    No  negative  rotation. 

"  4.  The  bulb  heated  with  Bunsen  burner.  Gk)od  negative  rotation ; 
then  stopped,  and  rotated  positively  till  quite  cold.  #^ 

''  5.  Bulb  covered  with  a  cold  glass  shade,  and  a  large  qyl-hot  ring 
applied  round  equatorially.     Positive  rotation,  but  not  very  strong. 

"  6.  On  removing  the  shade  and  ring  the  positive  movement  soon  comes 
to  rest. 

^^  ?•  Ck)vered  with  a  hot  glass  shade,  negative  rotation,  with  jposmve 
rotation  on  cooling  (the  same  as  4). 

"  8.  Plunged  into  hot  water.     Negative  rotation. 

"  9.  Bemoved  from  the  hot  water,  and  immediately  plunged  into  cold. 
Positive  rotation." 

Eesults  nearly  identical  were  obtained  with  another  radiometer  de- 
scribed as  "  silver  radiometer  (1327),  one  side  coated  with  finely  divided 
silver,  electro-deposited." 

We  must  accordingly  recognize  three  distinct  conditions  under  which 
motion  may  be  obtained  in  a  radiometer,  namely : — (1)  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  the  two  faces,  as  in  a  pith  radiometer  coated  on  one  face  with 
lampblack ;  (2)  more  favourable  presentation  of  one  face  than  the  other, 
as  in  a  radiometer  with  curved  disks ;  (3)  roughness  of  surface  on  one 
face  (if  this  be  really  different  from  2).  These  three  conditions  may  be 
variously  combined  so  as  to  assist  or  oppose  each  other,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  producing  motion. 

December  20, 1877. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  C^hristmas  Secess,  to  Thursday, 
January  10,  1878. 


Presents  received^  December  6, 1877. 
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Isomers,  the  physical  properties  of  homo- 

logues  and  (Brown),  238. 

Janssen  (J.),  photograph  of  the  sun  on 

glass  presented  by,  504. 
Jar-discharge,  stratified  and  unstratifled 

forms  of  the  (Spottiswoode),  90. 
Jenkin  (F.)  ana  J.  A.  Ewing  on  friction 

between  surfaces  moving  at  low  speeds, 

93  «?  *r 

Judd  (J.  W.),  admitted,  288. 

Kerguelen,  magnetic  observations  at 
(Perry),  95. 

Kew  committee,  report  of  the,  1877,  461. 

Kew  observatory,  description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  verifying  thermometers  at  the 
(Gklton),  84. 

,  magnetic  observations  made  at 

the,  1876-77,  470. 

meteorological    observations 


made  at  the,  1876-77,  476. 
,  on  the  variations  of  the  daily 

range  of  the  magnetic  declination  as 

recorded  at  the  (Stewart),  102. 
Eirchhoff  (G.  B.),  Davy  medal  awarded 

to,  450. 
Eolbe(A.  W.  H.)  elected  foreign  member, 

504. 


Leuckait  CEL)  elected  foreign  member, 
504. 

Leuooline,  transformation  of,  into  anilins 
(Dewar),  66. 

Lewis  (B.),  the  relationships  of  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cortex  to  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem of  the  brain,  326. 

life  composition  of  £40,  repeal  of  the 
statute  relating  to  the,  325. 

Light,  researches  on  the  effect  of,  upon 
Bacteria  and  other  organisms  (Downes 
and  Blunt),  488. 

Limestones  (upper  carboniferous)  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
beds  of  chert  in  the  (Hull),  163. 

Lines  in  the  spectra  of  irresolvable  star- 
dusters,  on  a  cause  for  the  appearance 
of  bright  (Stone),  156,  517. 

in  the  spectra  of  irresolvable  nebuhe, 

on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
appearance  of  bright  (Huggins),  179. 

Liquids  and  gases,  on  magneto-electric 
mduction  in  (Fleming) :  Part  I.,  40. 

Lymphatic  system  of  the  brain,  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cor- 
tex to  the  (Lewis),  326. 

Lymphatics  of  the  mammalian  skin,  on 
the  minute  structure  and  relationships 
of  the  (Hoggan),  289. 

Machines,  a  new  method  for  determining 
the  speed  of  (M'Leod  and  Clarke), 
157. 

M'Lacblan  (B.),  admitted,  288. 

M'Leod  (H.)  and  G.  S.  Clarke  on  some 
figures  exhibiting  the  motion  of  vi- 
brating bodies,  and  on  a  new  method 
for  determining  the  speed  of  machines, 
157. 

Madras,  on  the  alleged  correspondence  of 
the  rainfall  at,  with  the  sun-spot  period 
(Strachey),  249. 

Madreporaria,  on  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  variability  of  some,  on  an  Atlantic 
cable  (Duncan),  133. 

Magnetic  declination,  on  the  variations  of 
the  daily  range  of  the,  as  recorded  at 
the  Kew  observatory  (Stewart),  102. 

Magnetic  observations  at  Kerguelen 
(Perry),  95. 

made  at  the  Kew  observatory, 

1876-77,  470. 

Magneto-electric  induction  in  liquids  and 
gases  (Fleming)  :  Part  I.,  40. 

Magnets,  on  the  temperature-correction 
and  induction-coefficients  of  (Whipple), 
218. 

Magnifying-power  (on  the)  of  the  half- 
prism  as  a  means  of  obtaining  great 
dispersion  (Christie),  8. 

Mallet  (J.  W.)  on  the  density  of  solid 
mercury,  71. 

Malta,  on  the  tides  at  (Air>-)>  485. 

Marshall  (A.  M.),  note  on  the  early  stages 
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of  deyelopmeiit  of  the  nerres  in  the 
ohick,  47. 

Maskelyne  (N.  S.)  and  W.  J.  Busaell,  an 
attempt  to  form  double  salts  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  other  nitrates,  357. 

Medals,  presentation  of  the,  446. 

Mercury,  on  the  density  of  solid  (Mallet), 
71. 

Meteorological  ohserrations  made  at  the 
Kew  observatory,  1876-77,  476. 

Mills  (E.  J.^  on  electroetriction,  504. 

Molecular  changes,  on  certain,  which  oc- 
cur in  iron  and  steel  during  the  sepa- 
rate acts  of  heating  and  cooling  (Nor- 
ris),  127. 

Moeeley  (H.  N.),  admitted,  410. 

Motion  of  vibrating  bodies,  on  some 
figures  exhibiting  the  (M'Leod  and 
Clarke),  157. 

Motor  nerves,  further  observations  on  the 
modification  of  the  excitability  of,  pro- 
duced by  iiyury  (Romanes),  211. 

Miiller  (H.  W.)  and  W.  De  La  Rue  on  the 
length  of  the  spark  from  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery in  different  gases  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressures,  227. 

on  the  length  of  the  spark 

b^ween  two  sphericeJ  surfaces  of  the 
ohloride-of-silver  battery,  324. 

-,  experimental  researches  on  the 


electric  discharge  with  the  chloride-of- 
silver  battery,  519. 
Muscle,  correction  of  statement  in  the 
note  on  the  electromotive  properties  of 
(Sanderson),  322. 

Nebulffi,  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  bright  lines  in 
the  spectra  of  irresolvable  (Huggins), 

,  see  Stone. 

Nerve-cells  of  the  cortex,  the  relationships 
of  the,  to  the  lymphatio  system  of  tne 
brain  (Lewis),  326. 

Nerves,  further  observations  on  the  modi- 
fication of  the  excitability  of  motor, 
produced  by  injury  (Romanes V  211. 

in  the  chick,   note  on   tne   early 

stages  of  development  of  the  (Marshall), 
47. 

,  on  the  ultimate  distribution  of,  to 


the  epidermis  and  subepidermic  lym 

phaties  (Hoggan),  289. 
Newoomb  (S.)  elected   foreign   member, 

504. 
Nitrate  of  silver,   an  attempt  to  form 

double    salts   of,    and    otlier    nitrates 

(Russell  and  Maskelyne),  357. 
Niven  (W.  D.)  on  the  calculation  of  the 

trajectories  of  shot,  268. 
Noms  (R.)  on  certain  molecular  changes 

which  occur  in  iron  and  steel  during 

the  separate  acts  of  heating  and  cooling, 

127. 


Obituary  notices  of  Fellows  deceased : — 
Dr.  Sibson,  i. 
J.  B.  A.  L.  L.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  iv. 

Octave,  on  the  Hindoo  division  of  the 
(Bosanquet),  372. 

Optical  properties  of  doubly  refracting 
crystals,  on  some  hitherto  undeecribed 
(Sorby),  384. 

Organic  bodies,  note  on  the  electrolytic 
conduction  of  some  (Gladstone  and 
Tribe),  2. 

Organic  matter,  on  putrescent,  in  potable 
water  (Bischof),  152. 

Organisms,  further  researches  on  the  de- 
portment and  vital  resistance  of  putre- 
factive and  infective  (Tyndall),  2^. 

Otheoscope,  preliminary  note  on  the 
(Crookes),  176. 

Ovary,  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  suprarenal  bodies  of  the  horse  and 
dog,  and  certain  occasional  structures 
in  the  (Oreighton),  500. 

Paraffins,  on  the  normal  (Schorlemmer) : 
Part  IL,  325. 

Pavy  (P.  W.),  the  physiology  of  sugar  in 
relation  to  the  blood,  314 ;  No.  2,  346. 

Pedro  II.,  Emp.  of  Brazil,  admitted,  288. 

Periodicity,  on  the  true  criterion  of,  in  a 
series  of  variable  quantities  (Strachey), 
249. 

Perry  (Rev.  8.  J.),  magnetic  observations 
at  Eerguelen,  95. 

Photographicimage  of  stratified  discharges 
(Spottiswoode),  323. 

Physical  geology,  notes  on  (Haughton), 
Nos.  I.  &  IL,  51 ;  No.  IH.,  401, 534. 

Physical  properties  of  homologues  and  iso- 
mers (Brown),  238. 

Physiology  of  sugar  in  relation  to  the 
blood  (Payy),  314 ;  No.  2,  346. 

Plants  (fossil)  of  the  coal-measures,  on 
the  organization  of  the :  Part  IX.  (Wil- 
liamson), 411. 

Port  Kennedy  in  Bellot  Strait,  tides  of, 
final  discussion  (Haughton),  63. 

Potable  water,  on  putrescent  organic  mat- 
ter in  (Bischof),  152. 

Potential,  on  the  difference  of,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  different  substances 
(Clifton),  299. 

Presents,  list  of,  121, 181, 262, 363, 479,555. 

President's  address,  427. 

Prism  (half-),  on  the  magnifpng-power 
of  the,  as  a  means  of  obtaming  great 
dispersion  (Christie),  8. 

Protoplasmic  filaments,  on  the  protnuion 
of,  from  the  glandular  hairs  of  the  com- 
mon teasel  (Darwin),  4. 

Putrefactive  and  infective  organisms,  fur- 
ther researches  on  the  deportment  and 
vitnl  resistance  of  (Tyndall),  228. 

Putrescent  organic  matter  in  potable 
water  (Bischof),  152. 
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Badiation,  repuliioii  resulting  from 
(Orookee).  176. 

BaiiicalB  of  electrolTtM,  distribution  of 
the,  upon  an  insulated  metallic  oonduo- 
tor  (Tribe),  222. 

Badiometers,  on  certain  moyemenis  of 
(Stokee),  546. 

Bainfall  at  Madras,  on  the  alleged  corre- 
spondence of  the,  with  the  sun-spot 
period  (Strach«y),  249. 

Bayleigh  (Lord.)  on  the  amplitude  of 
sound-wayes,  248. 

Befracting  (doubly)  crystals,  on  some 
hitherto  undescribed  optical  properties 
of(Sorby),384. 

Befractive  indices  of  glass  (Hopkinson), 
290 

Beinoid  (A.  W.)  and  A.  W.  Biicker  on 
the  thickness  of  soap  films,  334. 

Bepulsion,  on  attraction  and,  of  bubbles 
by  heat  (Hartley),  137. 

resulting  from  radiation:  prelimi- 
nary note  on  the  otheosoope  (Orookes), 
176. 

Beynolds  (Osborne),  admitted,  288. 

Binger  (S.)  and  A.  P.  Stuart  on  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  human  body  in  health,  lo6. 

Bivers,  experimental  demonstration  in 
respect  to  the  origin  of  windings  of,  in 
alluTial  plains  (Thomson),  356. 

Boberte  ( W.),  admitted,  288. 

Bomanee  (Q.  J.)«  further  observationB  on 
the  modifications  of  the  excitabilitT 
of  motor  nerres  produced  by  injury,  21 1. 

Boyal  medal  awarded  to  F.  A.  Abel,  447  ; 
to  Oswald  Heer,  449. 

Biicker  (A.  W.)  and  A.  W.  Beinoid  on 
Uie  thickness  of  soap  films,  334. 

Bussell  (W.  H.  L.)  on  certain  definite 
integrals,  359. 

Bussell  (W.  J.)  and  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  an 
attempt  to  form  double  salts  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  other  nitrates,  357. 

Saline  solutions,  on  supersaturated  (Tom- 
linson),  523. 

Salts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  nitrates, 
an  attempt  to  form  double  (Bussell  and 
Maskelyne),  357. 

Sanderson  ^Burdon),  correction  of  state- 
ment in  tne  "  note  on  the  electromotiye 
properties  of  muscle,**  322. 

,  remarks  on  the  attributes  of  the 

germinal  particles  of  Bacteria,  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Tyndall,  416. 

,  his  latest  yiews  of  ferments  and 
germs,  note  on  (Tyndall),  353. 

Schorlemmer  (0.)  on  the  normal  paraf- 
fins :  Part  II.,  325. 

Sharpey  (Dr.),  letter  relative  to  a  por- 
trait of  Haller,  411. 

Shot,  on  the  calculation  of  the  trajecto- 
ries of  (Niven).  268. 
Sibson  (Dr.),  obituary  notice  of,  i. 


Silver  (nitrate  of),  an  attempt  to  form 
double  salts  of^  and  other  nitrates 
(BuflseU  and  Maskelyne),  357. 

Skin,  on  the  minute  structure  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  lymphatics  of  the  mam- 
malian, 289. 

Smith  (B.  Angus),  the  examination  of  the 
air,  512. 

Soap  films,  on  the  thickneai  of  (Beinoid 
and  Bucker),  334. 

Sorby  (H.  0.)  on  some  hitherto  unde- 
scribed optical  properties  of  doaUy  re- 
fracting oiystals:  preliminarT  notice, 
384. 

Sound-waves,  on  the  amplitude  of  (Bay- 
leigh), 248. 

Spark,  on  the  length  of  the,  between  two 
spherical  surfaces  of  the  ohloride-of- 
silver  battery,  324. 

1  on  the  len^tii  of  the,  from  a  Toltaic 

battery  in  different  gases  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures  (De  La  Bue  and 
Miiller),  227. 

Spectra  of  irresolvable  nebnln,  on  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  bright  lines  in  the  (Hu^- 
gina),  179. 

of  irresolvable  star-dusters,  on  a 

cause  for  the  appearance  of  bright  lines 
in  the  (Stone),  156,  517. 

Spectroscope  (Imlf-prism),  on  the  general 
theory  of  the  (Ohristie),  8. 

Speed  of  machines,  a  new  method  for  de- 
termining the  (M*Leod  and  OlarkeX 
157. 

Speeds  (low),  on  friction  between  surfaces 
moving  at  (Jenkin  and  Evring),  93. 

Sphincter  am,  the  automatic  action  of 
the  (Gowers),  77. 

Spottiswoode  (W.)  on  hyperjacobian  sur- 
faces and  curves,  226. 

on  stratified  discharges :  IV.  Strati- 
fied and  unstratified  forms  of  the  jar- 
discharge,  90. 

photographic  image   of  stratified 


discharges,  323. 

Star-dusters,  on  a  cause  for  the  appear- 
ance of  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
irresolvable  (Stone),  156,  517. 

,  see  Hug^ns. 

Steel,  on  certain  molecular  changes  which 
occur  in  iron  and,  during  the  separate 
acts  of  heating  and  cooling  (Norris), 
127. 

Stewart  (B.)  on  the  variations  of  the  daily 
range  of  the  magnetic  declination  as 
recorded  at  the  Kew  observatory,  102. 

Stokes  (G.  G.)  on  certain  movements  of 
radiometers,  546. 

on  the  foci  of  lines  seen  through  a 

crystalline  plate,  386. 

Stone  (E. «).)  on  a  cause  for  the  appear- 
ance of  bright  lines  in  spectra  ox  irre- 
solvable star-dusters,  156,  517. 
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Stniohey  (General^  on  the  alleged  oorre- 
8pK>iia6iioe  of  tne  rainfl&ll  at  Madras 
with  the  sun-epot  period,  and  on  the 
true  criterion  of  periodioitj  in  a  series 
of  yariable  quantitieB,  249. 

Stratified  dischargee,  on  :  TV.  Stratified 
and  unstratified  forms  of  the  jar-dis- 
charge (Spottiswoode),  90. 

,  photographic  imageof  (Spottis- 

woode),  S23. 

Stretching,  on  the  increase  of  resistance 
to  thepassaffe  of  an  electric  current,  pro- 
duced on  wires  hy  (Tomlinson),  401. 

Stuart  (A.  P.)  and  S.  Binger  on  die  tem- 
perature of  the  human  Ixxly  in  health, 
186. 

Sugar,  the  physiology  of,  in  relation  to 
&ehlood,dl4;  No.  2,  346. 

Sun-spot  period,  on  the  alleged  corre- 
spondence of  the  rainfall  at  Madras 
with  the  (Straohej),  249. 

Supersaturated  saline  solutions,  on  (Tom- 
Unson),  523. 

Suprarenal  bodies  of  the  horse  and  dog, 
points  of  resemblance  between  the,  ana 
certain  occasional  structures  in  the 
OTary  (Creighton),  500. 

SurfiMses  morinff  at  low  speeds,  on  friction 
between  (Jeimn  and  Ewing),  93. 

SurfSaces,  on  hyperjaoobian,  and  curres 
(Spottiswoode),  2^36. 

Teasel,  on  the  protrusion  of  protoplasmic 
filaments  from  the  glandular  hairs  of 
the  common  (Darwin^  4. 

Temperature  of  the  numan  body  in 
health  (Binger  and  Stuart),  186. 

Temperature-correction  and  induction- 
coefficienis  of  magnets  (Whipple),  218. 

Thermometers,  description  of  tne  process 
of  yerifying,  at  the  Kew  observatory 
((Walton),  84. 

Thomson  (J.),  admitted,  288. 

,  experimental  demonstration  in  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  windings  of  riyers 
in  alluyial  plains,  and  to  the  mode  of 
flow  of  water  round  bends  of  pipes,  356. 

Tides  at  Malta  (Airy),  485. 

of  the  arctic  seas :  Part  VIL  Tides 

of  Port  Kennedy,  in  Bellot  Strait :  final 
discussion  (Hauffhton),  63. 

Time,  on  the  absolute  measure  of  geolo- 
gical (Hauffhton)y  401. 

Tomes  (0.  8.)  on  the  structure  and  deye- 
lopment  of  yascular  dentine,  43. 

Tomlinson  (C.)  on  supersaturated  saline 
solutions,  52^. 

Tomlinson  (H.^  on  the  increase  in  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  an  electric 


current  produced  on  wires  by  stretching, 
401.  • 

Trajectories  of  shot,  on  the  calculation  of 
the  (Niyen),  268. 

Tribe  (A.),  distribution  of  the  radicals  of 
electrolytes  upon  an  insulated  metallic 
conductor,  2^. 

and  J.  H.  Gladstone,  note  on  the 

electrolytic  conduction  of  some  organic 
bodies,  2. 

Trust  funds,  454-456. 

Tschebytschew  (P.)  elected  foreign  mem- 
ber, 504. 

Turner  (W.) ,  admitted,  288. 

TyndaU  (J.),  further  researches  on  the 
deportment  and  yital  resistance  of 
putrefactiye  and  infectiye  organisms, 
irom  a  physical  point  of  yiew,  228. 

,  note  on  Dr.  Burdon   Sanderson's 

latest  yiews  of  ferments  and  germs, 
353. 

,  reply  to,  by  Dr.  Burdon  San- 
derson, 416. 

,  obasryations  on  hermetically-Bealed 

flasks  opened  on  the  Alps,  487. 

Vascular  dentine,  on  the  structure  and 

development  of  (Tomes),  43. 
Vibrating  bodies,  on  some  figures  ezhibit- 

inff  the  motion  of  (M'Leod  and  Clarke), 

157. 
Vibration,  on  the  constant,  of  minute 

bubbles  ^Hartley),  150. 
Vice-Presidents  appointed,  485. 
Voltaic  battery,  on  the  length  of  the  spark 

from  a,  in  diff'erent  gases  at  ordinary 

atmospheric  pressures  (De  La  Bue  and 

Miiller),  227. 

Water,  on  putrescent  organic  matter  in 
potable,  152. 

,  on  the  mode  of  flow  of,  round  bends 

of  pipes  (Thomson),  356. 

Whipple  (G-.  M.)  on  the  temperature- 
correction  and  induction-coefficients  of 
magnets,  218. 

Williams  (G.),  researches  on  emeralds  and 
beryls:  Part  11.  On  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  uialysis  of 
emeralds  and  beryls,  165. 

Williamson  (W.  0.)  on  the  organisation 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures : 
Part  DL  on  the  latest  researches  into 
the  organisation  of  the  fossil  plants  of 
the  British  coal-measures,  especially  of 
the  Calamites  and  LepidodetMra^  411. 

Windings  of  rivers  in  alluyial  plains,  ex- 
perimental demonstration  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  (Thomson),  356. 
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PBINTBD  BT  TATLOB  AND  FBANCI8, 
RXD  LION  COUBT,  FLKET  8TREKT. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES  OP  FELLOWS  DECEASED. 

Dr.  SiBSON)  bora  ia  1815  at  Cross  Caaoaby,  near  Marjport,  in 
Camberlaad,  was  educated  in  Ediaborgb,  where  he  ako  commenoed  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lizars,  and  in  his  pupilage,  in 
1831-2,  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Cholera  Hospital,  and  in  that  first 
and  terrible  epidemic  risked  his  life.  Then  he  entered  at  Ouy* s ;  and 
many  who  remember  him  there  tell  of  the  rare  energy  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  study  both  in  the  wards  and,  especially,  in  the  patho- 
logical theatre.  Among  those  whose  admiration  he  attracted  was  the 
late  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who,  from  that  time,  never  ceased  to  encourage  him 
in  all  his  labour  and  to  aid  him  in  every  way  that  could  lead  to  success. 

In  1835  he  was  appointed  resident  surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  General 
Hospital,  and  during  that  appointment,  which  he  held  till  1848,  gained  a 
considerable  knowledge  not  only  of  medicine,  but  of  surgery,  of  which,  in 
later  life,  he  often  made  good  use  in  consultations.  There,  also,  he  made 
his  chief  investigations  into  the  mechanical  physiology  of  respiration  and 
the  position  of  the  internal  organs  in  health  and  disease,  which  were 
throughout  his  life  a  principal  subject  of  his  studies ;  and  through  these 
his  nam&*  will  always  be  honourably  remembered  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  They  brought  him  early  into  high  repute  when  first  published 
in  1844  in  the  ^  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Transactions,'  and  sub- 
sequently in  a  separate  volume.  His  great  work  on  Medical  Anatomy, 
towards  which  most  of  his  researches  led,  and  in  which  all  his  chief 
results  may  be  studied,  was  published  in  1869.  It  is  a  book  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  thoroughness.  Its  preparation  involved  severe  labour, 
most  of  which  was  carried  on  in  the  dead-house  of  the  Marylebone  In- 
firmary. 

In  1848,  at  the  end  of  his  tenure  of  office  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Sibson 
graduated  at  the  University  of  London,  and  passed  in  the  same  year  the 
examinations  for  M.B.  and  MJ).,  gaining  honours  in  both — ^a  note- 
worthy achievement,  considering  the  active  life  of  practical  work  in  which 
he  had  long  been  engaged.  He  remained  always  devoted  to  the  Univer- 
sity, fulfilled  for  some  years  the  duties  of  examiner  in  medicine,  and  in 
1865  was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate,  on  the  nomination  of  Convoca- 
tion. Few  were  so  constant  as  he  in  attention  to  all  the  business  of  the 
university  that  had  relation  to  the  medical  or  other  natural  sciences. 
Alike  in  the  senate,  in  committees,  and  in  convocation,  he  was  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  all  good  designs. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  his  work  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1849  and  a  Fellow  in  1853.  In  this  year  he 
delivered  the  Gulstoniau  Lectures,  in  1870  the  Croomau^\wV%";*^  *^^ 
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Lumleian;  but  his  chief  work  was  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  was  the 
principal  originator  of  the  undertaking,  and  never  oeased  to  labour  in  it 
during  the  six  or  more  years  in  which  it  was  in  progress.  Of  all  the 
great  honour  due  to  a  work  of  so  large  importance,  even  of  much  more 
than  national  importance,  the  greater  part  was  certainly  gained  by  Dr. 
Sibson. 

Dr.  Sibson  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Mary*s  Hospital  in 
1851,  and  held  the  post  during  twenty  years  :  he  was  also  for  some  time 
one  of  the  lecturers  on  medicine  in  the  school.  His  teaching  was  earnest, 
laborious,  and  minute.  Emphatic  as  he  was  in  speech,  and  never  for  a 
moment  doubting  the  importance  of  even  the  smallest  fact,  he  made  all 
listen  to  him,  and  he  made  many  learn.  Few,  indeed,  could  follow  him 
in  all  the  minuteness  of  detail  with  which  he  spoke  on  his  chief  subjects, 
such  as  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  in  the  chest ;  but  he  made  his  pupils 
feel  that  they  had  work  to  do  for  which  nothiug  less  than  the  devotion  of 
a  life  could  suffice,  and  he  showed  them  how  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Sibson  was  not  less  vigorous  in  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  first  became  a  member  in  1843 ;  in  1850  he  delivered  the 
address  in  physiology,  in  1870  that  in  medicine;  for  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Council,  for  three  years  its  president, 
and  after  this  a  permanent  vice-president.  It  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  plan  for  grants  for  scientific  researches  was  adopted,  and 
he  w^as  chairman  of  the  Grant-Committee.  Briefly,  ho  took  part  in 
every  good  work  of  the  Association. 

And  he  took  a  willing  part  in  larger  and  more  public  works.  He  was  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Asylum  District  Board  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Enquiry  in  1807-8. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1849  after  the  pub- 
lication of  two  papers  in  the  '  Transactions,'  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  1872,  and  was  for  some  years  Treasurer  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
Club,  Among  his  honours  he  had  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  of 
Dublin  and  of  LL.D.  of  Durham*. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  summary  of  Dr.  Sibson's  numerous  published 
essays,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  subject  above  mentioned,  researches 
on  narcotic  poisons,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  was  while  investigating 
the  action  of  anaesthetics  that,  by  making  use  of  soft  lead  as  the  most 
pliable  substance  for  adaptation  to  the  mouth,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  very  ingenious  mask  to  be  worn  during  inhalation ;  and  to 
him  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  double  valve  few  expiration  and 
inspiration. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  essays  relating  to  the  chest  was  in  itself  a 

*  Facts  derived  from  an  excellent  memoir  of  Dr.  Sibeon  in  the  '  British  Medical 
JbuiTiAl/  September  80, 1^70. 
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Bommary  of  minnte  and  laborious  studies.  The  characteristic  of  all  this 
part  of  his  work  was  in  his  devotion  and  immense  labour  to  determine 
the  questions  which  he  set  himself.  Perhaps  he  overestimated  the 
relative  importance  of  some  of  them ;  but  even  if  he  did  he  should  hardly 
be  charged  with  fault ;  rather  his  example  may  be  studied  as  a  protest 
against  the  greater  and  much  more  common  fault  of  thinking  that  facts 
are  easy  to  be  established.  He  will  probably  always  enjoy  the  rare  honour 
of  having  settled  some  things  so  certainly  that  they  will  never  need  to  be 
investigated  again. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  had  in  our  Society  a  man  of  stronger 
will  for  work  than  Sibson.  He  never  flinched  from  any  duty ;  he  never 
tried  to  make  it  easy :  when  he  saw  a  duty  to  be  done  he  looked  to  see 
how  large  it  could  be  made,  how  manifold  in  detail ;  and  he  did  it  all. 
No  man  followed  better  the  advice  of  the  king  Preacher,  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  And  surely  no  one  ever 
worked  harder  with  as  light  and  genial  a  heart.  Who  of  us  can  forget 
the  gentleness  and  enthusiasm  of  his  social  life,  his  fervent  greetings, 
his  words  of  affection,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  proved  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  pure  unselfish  life  ?  He  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  on  all 
sides  good ;  a  true  lover  of  nature  and  of  art,  his  house  was  adorned 
with  a  fine  collection  of  engravings,  and  especially  Wedgwood  ware,  of 
which  he  was  a  critical  judge  :  his  collection  of  Wedgwood  medallions  of 
scientific  men  (unfortunately  dispersed  by  sale  after  his  death)  was  probably 
the  most  complete  ever  got  together,  and  was  especially  rich  in  repre- 
sentations of  Eellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

Dr.  Sibson  married,  in  July  1858,  Sarah  Mary,  younger  daughter  of 
Peter  Aim^  Ouvry,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton,  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind 
and  of  rare  artistic  accomplishments.  His  death  was,  as  he  expected, 
sudden.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  the  7th  of  September,  on  his  way  home 
from  a  vacation  tour ;  and  when  we  might  have  thought  of  him  as  coming 
to  us  again,  with  his  enthusiastic  narratives  of  adventure  or  of  some 
study  in  rare  art,  abrupt  news  came  that  his  career  was  finished*. 

*  Dr.  Sibson*s  chief  papen,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  tie 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1846, 1848,  toIs.  1 86, 138 ;  the  *  London  Medical  Gkuette/ 
2nd  ser.,  toIs.  iv.,  ri.,  yii.,  yiii.,  x. ;  *  London  Journal  of  Medicine,'  vol.  i. ;  'British  Medical 
Journal,'  1673;  *  Pathological  Transactions,'  toIb.  ii.,  iii.,  z. ;  '  Trans,  of  British  Medical 
Association,'  toL  xrii.,  1850;  Beynolds's  'System  of  Medicine,'  art.  "Pericarditis, 
Endocarditis"  (these  were  completed  after  the  labour,  it  is  said,  of  three  years,  just 
before  his  death).  The  '  British  Medical  Journal '  of  the  current  year  contains  the 
Harreian  Lectures  on  Bright's  disease,  which  Dr.  Sibeon  had  prepared  for  deliyery  not 
long  before  his  death. 
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J.  B.  A.  L.  L.  faiTE  DE  Beaumoih?  was  bora  on  the  25th  September, 
1798.  In  the  year  1817  he  became  a  student  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique, 
wh^re  he  ^greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1819  he  left  that  School, 
baying  the  first  place  among  those  who  were  leaving  at  the  same  time, 
and  commenced  his  studies  at  the  £cole  des  Mines.  He  soon  evinced 
a  decided  taste  for  geological  pursuits,  and  in  his  second  year  his  excellent 
and  distinguished  master,  M.  Brochant  de  Yilliers,  wrote  of  him  as 
foUows  : — "II  est  regard^  comme  un  de  nos  plus  forts  sujet*  presents  et 
passes.  II  a  surtout  un  grand  gout  et  beaucoup  de  dispositions  pour 
la  Geologic."  The  papers  he  wrote  after  various  geological  excursions 
made  by  the  pupils  have  been  preserved  in  the  School  and  show  his  zeal 
and  capacity  for  that  study. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  engineer  his  masterly  memoir  on 
the  sandstone  strata  of  the  Yosges  attracted  much  notice,  and  at  once 
gave  him  a  place  among  rising  geologists. 

In  1822,  just  as  the  pupil  engineer  was  completing  his  brilliant  course 
of  study,  an  incident  decided  his  career.  The  Council  of  the  Ecole  des 
Mines  having  received  a  copy  of  the  fine  Geological  map  of  England,  just 
executed,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  work  that  they 
expressed  to  the  Administration  a  wish  that  a  similar  map  of  France 
should  be  drawn  up. 

Before  this  suggestion  could  be  carried  out,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  a 
large  mass  of  information  from  England;  and  £lie  de  Beaumont  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  with  Brochant  de  Yilliers,  and  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Dufrenoy,  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  order  to  study  the 
principles  on  which  this  map  had  been  prepared.  On  their  return  they 
published  a  description  of  the  principal  metallurgical  establishments 
of  this  country,  then  little  known  to  Erench  manufacturers.  The  Geo- 
logical conditions  of  the  workings  in  Great  Britain,  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  plant  were 
carefully  described  in  this  elaborate  work,  which  is  considered  to  have 
rendered  an  immense  ser\'ice  to  Erench  Metallurgy.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  mission  £lie  de  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  were  commissioned, 
under  the  direction  of  Brochant  de  Yilliers,  to  prepare  a  Geological  Map 
of  Erance,  a  task  which,  begun  in  1825,  occupied  eighteen  years. 

In  1824  £lie  de  Beaumont  was  appointed  as  Engineer  of  second  class 
at  Eouen,  and  held  that  position  until  1827,  when  he  was  placed  as 
assistant  to  M.  Brochant  de  Yilliers  in  the  duties  of  the  Geological  Chair 
at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  and  in  1835  succeeded  to  the  professorship. 

Hitherto  £lie  de  Beaumont  had  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  great 
power  of  work  and  intelligence,  lie  was  now  to  take  high  rank  as  an 
original  investigator.  In  1829  he  made  a  communication  to  the  Academy, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  oldest  chain  of  mountains  in  Erance  was 
that  of  the  Cote  d'or,  in  Burgundy,  that  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines 
were  of  later  date,  that  Mont  Blanc  belonged  to  a  still  more  recent 


period,  and  that  the  St.  Gothard  was  younger  than  Mont  Blanc.  The 
most  eminent  geologists  of  the  time  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  which 
were  enthusiastically  propagated  by  Arago.  Thus  encouraged,  £lie  de 
Seaumont  prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  origin  of  mountain-ranges  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  his  *  Syst^mes  des  Montagues  *  was  the  result,  fol- 
lowed in  after  years  by  large  additions  of  facts  and  the  development 
of  his  great  idea  of  the  pentagonal  network  of  mountain-chains.  His 
views  have  not  met  with  universal  concurrence  either  from  geologists 
or  mathematicians.  They  have  been  ably  controverted  by  other  geo- 
logists, among  whom  are  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  anni- 
versary address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1853. 

In  1832,  on  the  death  of  Cuvier,  £lie  de  Beaumont  was  elected  almost 
unanimously  to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  College  de  France.  There  he 
created  a  school  of  Geology,  and  for  upwai'ds  of  twenty  years  his  lectures 
were  numerously  attended  by  students  of  geology. 

He  was  early  in  his  career  elected  into  the  French  Academy,  and  on 
the  death  of  Arago  in  1853  he  was  selected  for  the  important  post  of 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  that  learned  body,  which  post  he  retained  until 
his  unexpected  death  on  the  2l8t  September,  1874. 

After  long  service  as  Inspector-General  of  Mines  he  became,  in  1861, 
Vice-President  of  the  Conseil-G^n^ral  des  Mines,  and  a  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  French  Senate. 
For  nearly  50  years  of  his  life  (that  is  to  say,  from  his  entrance  as  pupil 
in  1819  until  his  superannuation  in  1868)  he  was  attached  to  the  £cole 
des  Mines. 

The  extent  and  number  of  his  writings  can  only  be  judged  of  by  a 
complete  list ;  but  his  *  Geologic  Pratique  *  may  especially  be  noticed. 

M.  £lie  de  Beaumont  married  a  lady  of  the  distinguished  house  of 
Quelen.  Her  death  and  the  miseries  of  the  late  war  no  doubt  tended  to 
hasten  his  end. 
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